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PREFA CE 


\ 

What is the meaning of ethics and of morality? What 
are their origins? In God? In man’s nature? In society? Good and 
evil, which were once as distinguishable as day and night, have 
become a blurred mist fabricated by man. If thought constitutes 
the greatness of man, then we must say with Pascal that the prin¬ 
ciple of morality is to endeavor to think well, for without correct 

judgment there can be no correct action. 

The authors of this book, which represents Volume VI in the 
Science of Culture Series, endeavor through their respective intel¬ 
lectual disciplines to portray their convictions on the problems of 
belief in the ultimacy and uniqueness of the moral conscience and 
on the issues of relativism, positivism, and evolution. This book, as 
the other volumes in the Series, is not at all a symposium in any 
sense except in the Socratic one that each volume is dedicated to 
a single basic problem; the points of agreement or disagreement are 
expounded; their real grounds are made explicit; and the multiple 
aspects are presented in such a way as, we trust, to result in height¬ 
ened clarification and in an approach to fundamental harmony. 

This book pursues the principle already enunciated in the other 
volumes, namely, to attempt to create a synthesis of the questions 
and ideas defined, including all their manifold implications which 
by virtue of their dispersion, atomization, subdivision, and spe¬ 
cialization have been rendered comparatively ineffectual. The 
further aim of the Series is to overcome the disjunction between 
empirical approach and theory, between methods of observation 
and speculative doctrine, and to conquer the basic ailment of our 
epoch—the grave lacunae present in the knowledge of the nature 
of man. For the new nascent consciousness of mankind is mani¬ 
festing itself through the recognition that there is a common hu¬ 
manity among peoples since we are all bound together by a more 
primitive and fundamental unity than any unity of thought and 
doctrine. We all possess the same human nature, the same primor- 

ix 
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dial tendencies, and the nature we hold in common is a rational 
nature subject intellectually to the attraction of the same basic 
objects. This is the primordial law of mankind. 

In addition, it is hoped to make more definitive and lucid the 
truth that reality is to be found only in the nexus of word and 
deed, in the relationship of man and man, and to evoke recognition 
that postulates, categories, fecund analogies, or decisive doctrines 
that first appear in one eminent province of human thought may 
penetrate into a diversity of other realms. To be cognizant of only 
one of these is to misunderstand the character, kinship, logic, and 
operation of the entire organism, to obscure the illuminating inter¬ 
relations and to hinder the totality of process. 

The crisis of morality in our suffering age and the breakdown of 
moral standards—these are practical as well as theoretical prob¬ 
lems, whether their clarifications depend on influencing the wavs 
men think or the wavs they act. This crisis is due to a growing dis¬ 
junction between moral problems and available knowledge, "espe¬ 
cially the knowledge of God, nature, man, and their interrelation. 

Morals as here treated relate what is to what ought to be, and 

attempt to bridge the chasm between the two, to reunite moral 

principles and moral action in that creative harmony which will 

conquer the crisis that the atrophv of the moral conscience en¬ 
genders. 

That which is wise is One to understand the purpose of which 
steers all tilings through all things,’ said Heracleitus. Therefore we 
submit that the law of self-realization and the realization of societv 
is the moral law. And the reevaluation of the moral precepts as 
they were consecrated by Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Moses, 
Isaiah, Jesus and Mohammed—and the moral sanctions effective in 
other periods of culture—must be scriouslv cherished in daily life, 
in order that moral action, brotherly love, and human dignitv mav 
be experienced in deed as well as in word. 

Moral Principles of Action asks the basic question. Are there 
universally applicable ethical principles? And the answer is affirm¬ 
ative. For Good and Kvil are not hypotheses or attributes of the 
mind alone but relations within reality. The added reality of the 
interdependence of all peoples of the world and of all parts of the 
world is bringing into close and indispensable relationship all as¬ 
pects and all groups of diverse cultures. Violence must now surren- 
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der itself to law, national sovereignty to universal order in freedom 
and ethical conscience, which implies not only a transformation o 
the world but a transformation of man, the hierarchical supremacy 
of qualitative dignity over quantitative monstrosity must be ac¬ 
cepted, as must be the passionate dedication to that inner activity 
which no analysis can define and by virtue of which we become 
ourselves. For in this lies our freedom revealed through our deeds, 
more than through our knowledge. We then are a totality, at one 
with ourselves and with each other. However fallen we may be, 
there is always the possibility of a return, of a renewal, through our 
freedom and through our moral conscience. There is not only Cal¬ 
vary, there is also Resurrection. Since universal or cosmic history 
is in its very beginning, even after three to six thousand years, we 
have no choice but to recognize the source out of which our ethical 
consciousness flows, and the mystery of its energy, so exact, so 
patient and so infinite. Perhaps it is true, as Kierkegaard warned, 
that only when we are once more aware of the eternal chastisement 
of Hell can we rededicate ourselves to the truth and the transcend¬ 
ent fount of morality, the fount also of the sacred mystery of human 
destiny and the hidden end to which the divinity in us summons. 

Moral Principles of Action attempts to point the way in which 
we can think of ourselves as members of a single world society on 
the basis of a single ethical system, while retaining cultural plural¬ 
ism and individuality. Such a system would be relevant and valid 
not only for man’s physical needs but for his spiritual and moral 
growth and realization as well. This is the new awakening con¬ 
sciousness in modern man, that there is something within us that 
is moved by the demands of our fellow men, something that gives 
birth to moral insight and moral goodness, which though not 
identical with each other are nevertheless not independent of each 
other, the realization that the human conscience and the moral 
intelligence fructified by the mutual effort of the creative forces 
among the peoples of the world will be able to make technological 
knowledge a positive source of energy for the creative well-being 
of humanity. This can only come through recognition of the truth 
that there can be no physical necessity without moral necessity, 
that we are unable to procure the fruits of our moral conscience 
merely through an act of will, but that we depend ultimately and 
mysteriously on faith, on grace, and on love, and that through this 
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trinity we renew in ourselves and in society the essence of the 
reality of the person, the reality of the community and the reality 

of the universe. 


R. N. A. 


New York, N. Y. 
February 1, 1952 


GENERAL PROBLEM 



I have sojourned in the Muses’ land, 

Have wandered with the wandering star 

O’ 

Seeking; for strength, and in mv hand 

o o , 

Held all the philosophies that are; 

Yet nothing could I hear nor see 
Stronger than That Which Needs Must Be. 

Euripides, Alccstis 


And behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 

wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 

before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and 

after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 

the earthquake: And after the earthquake a fire; but the 

Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small 
voice. 


I Kings 19:12 



Chapter 5 

R UTti NANDA ANSHEN 


THOU SHALT HOT . 



“Ah things are at once both seed and feu it” (“find 
atles ist Frucht. und albis i&t Semea”), 3 Thus Schiller spoke when 
he dec fared that everything is a totality and remains a living, vital 
force, an organic unity,, as long as all the svourisbment in it is not 
consumed, petrified, or congealed in isolated atoms., in formulas 
like streams of Java, separating the phenomena from the source 
that gave them birth, degenerating into hard sheaths and shells in 
which the mind and spirit are cramped and suffocated, and we are 
emptied of our wholeness arvd ear meaning. 

The moral conscience is the reassuring evidence of this totality, 

of the oneness of seed and fruit, ft exists not as a command from 

some Jreteronomoas God, not because God Himself gave to Moses 

on Mount Sinai Ten Commandments constituting Jehovah’s law 

by which man lives as a responsible and integral member of society. 

ft exisft not because Jesus received the apocalyptic Truth., revealed 

to Him by the Lord in The Sermon on the Mount, ft exists not 

because Allah bestowed on Mohammed through the winged Gab- 

rier the ultimate Beality. Nor docs it owe its presence in us to that 

awareness experienced so deeply in the rich multiplicity of Eastern 
culture. 

It draws its existence rather from that ethical totality which de¬ 
rives from the inner law of ouc being permitting us to.fulfill our 
entelecfiy, to become what we are, and what we dare not betray 
The moral conscience is that ontological truth of man’s nature, the 
microcosmic reflection of the cosmic principle, the inner lav; of the 
universe, which is the ethical demand we most have the courage 
to face, naked and unafraid. Only then can the false dualisms, of 
mhmte and Suite, spirit and nature, object and subject, good and 

1 The Bride of MevdxA, IB, 5, 


3 
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e\ il, he reconciled and transcended. Only then can the capacity 
for evil be overcome by committing none. For as a result we can 
know the good, and the negative exercise of the will can give way 
to the dazzlement by the good. It is then no longer a blindness to 
evil, as a kind of ignorance, a poverty; but the true experience of 
virtue, the free consciousness of the good because of a knowledge 
of evil. We must remember that Adam chose to eat of the Tree of 
Knowledge and not of the Tree of Life in the primordial Garden. 
In other words, the totality of man in all his capacity for both good 
and evil is the ethical command. Nor can ethics be conceived as 
unrelated to or independent of the psychological needs of our 
nature, as Calvinism unsuccessfully attempts to do. The moral 
quality of an act and its intimate resonance are required by the 
perceptive intelligence, otherwise psychology itself degenerates 
into mere mechanism. The blushes of Phaedre, the resistance of 
Andromache, Prometheus and his vulture, all beckon to us in their 
symbolic meaning. 

“The Devil’s cleverest wile is to convince man that he does not 
exist.” Baudelaire’s perceptiveness into the reality of evil, into its 
active, positive, enterprising principle affords us a profound insight 
into the nature of evil. Evil is not simply a deficiency of the good, 
as darkness is of light. Satan’s strength lies in his pretension to the 
good, even as apostate angels simulate attributes of God in order 
that man may worship them. And the external virtuosity, the ap¬ 
parent efficiency, of the forces of darkness eclipse their inherent 
falsification. For evil is the cogito ergo sum, the anthropomorphic 
sin of living without God and ignoring His presence in us. That 
“logical” ergo is the cloven hoof and the “rational” cogito from 
which the credo has been expelled is the tail. Satan must persuade 
those he cannot conquer. Consciousness of Satan is a knowledge 
of his nature just as consciousness of God is a knowledge of His 
Being. Satan is recognized by the negation of each virtue, just as 

God is recognized by His manifold abundance of love. 

Dante and Milton in their immortal epics give evidence of man s 
lost paradise by surrendering to Satan. Moloch advises a renewal 
of open war with Heaven and Beelzebub creepingly urges the 
proposal, which actually originates in Satan’s scheme of things, that 
there should be a journey from Hell back through Chaos to deter¬ 
mine whether those new beings inhabiting the new Universe actu- 
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ally exist. And if they do, means must be found to vitiate and 
destroy them and this new Universe together, by degrading its in¬ 
habitants down to the level of annihilation and Hell itself. We ask 
ourselves. Have the children of darkness succeeded in their ambi¬ 
tious revenge against the children of light? Has the final cause of 
human life become wholly alien to the modern mind which con¬ 
siders the contemplation of God to be an anachronism, to be an 
anti-social ideal, and which judges God or the Good to consist in 
a perpetual motion of social reform,’ sexual pluralism, economic 
obsessions measured by pecuniary gains, a narcissistic adoration 

of the self in which the fabric of “reality” is woven out of the pit 
of one’s own entrails? 

Our hearts are strangled by the complexity of existence, the ex¬ 
cess of alternatives and the abstractness of human life. This is the 
bitter reality of our time. The commandment to render applicable 
and operational every concept and to abhor and deny thoughts 
which do not seem to possess immediacy and function penetrates 
as a subtle poison into man’s very soul, castrating its essence and 
s enhzing its existence. Genuine experience becomes increasingly 
rare. Lite is pulverized into an atomic mass of loneliness, while hu¬ 
manity is a precarious guest on earth, an exilic wanderer, without 
proof, without witness, moving farther and farther from the well- 
springs of his spirit, the fountainhead of his being; enslaved in his 
ibeiation, impotent in his potency, illiterate in his literacy fol¬ 
lowing a singular design of half truths which possess no content 

and convey no meaning since the words themselves no longer take 
hold, their mythus being dead. 6 

“Whirl is King, having driven out Zeus.” Effective and valid 
knowledge of man’s true nature and destiny is absent. Religion 

rehtes h P T are ™P ot “' t0 evoke fa - ‘hat cognition which 
beine and",? k ““l a ” d immutabk qualities of onr 

Reah^tstLdrd°soSZe d s”the T* “ 

sometimes the Good, which is' “ 
necessary place in „ ur hearts and JL. We 
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achieve perfection hut we can and must aspire to it since we are 
perfectible and since being and becoming belong to each other. 
Such is the stuff out of which the direction toward the Good, to¬ 
ward self-realization, is made in a dynamic, life-giving movement. 

The secularization or better, profanation, of the spirit has pre¬ 
cipitated a great vagueness, uncertainty and confusion. It has given 
us a moralitv based upon an external emulation or imitation of the 
personal conduct of Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, Buddha or Confu¬ 
cius without vivifying the pattern with that creative life-force 
which alone can dignify our existence by endowing it with mean¬ 
ing and purpose. The symbols are hollow, the spirit dead. Does 
morality exist for man or man for morality? In order to be our 
brother’s keepers, do we live only in order to serve him? And if 
this is so, then what is the end? The preservation of the species? 
The achievement of material goods? The hedonistic pleasures of 
the world? If this constitutes morality, then are we not reduced 
to the horizontal, biological ideal of the greatest good for the great¬ 
est numbers concerning which Bentham wrote too long and too 
eloquently? Do we not then surrender to an arithmetical evaluation 
of democracy and justice rather than to their more accurate pro¬ 
portionate and analogical meaning? We are surely not equal to 
each other by virtue of our existence side by side in a numerical 
quantity but rather by virtue of our substance as man. 

Because it is here submitted that it is “not by might nor by 
power but by Mv Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts;” 2 because it is 
“not by strength shall man prevail;” 1 because the origin of an act 
consists in the freedom of the will to move in a direction toward 
which nothing, absolutely nothing, compels or directs it except, as 
Saint Thomas declared, that which it envisages as its own good; 
because the Commandments of Moses with the mystery of their 
profound moral intuition do not merely constitute a way of life 
detailed in the Torah and including for the most part such customs, 
laws, and mores as were generally the common attributes of the 
ancient civilizations of the Nile and the Euphrates but because 
they above all constitute an ontological truth, rooted in our very 
being, permanent, universal, essential and indispensable to our ful¬ 
fillment as Man through all space and all time; because they con- 

2 Zcchariah 4:6. 

Samuel 2:9. 
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sist in the transcendent and immanent Truth not ancillary to life 
and experience but directive to both; because of this reality, a re¬ 
searching into the hidden essence and changeless ultimacy of these 
Commandments is now attempted in all humility. 

I. THOU SHALT HAVE NO OTHER GODS BESIDE ME 

Here we find not only a formal declaration of monotheism but 
also the problem of freedom and necessity in which the dualism 
between the two has been conquered; the freedom and necessity 
to choose the highest Truth, that Truth which represents not so- 
much a choice between good and evil as a choice between the 
good and the better. Of course there are other gods. This implica¬ 
tion in the first Commandment we cannot escape. But the one 
God is the God who alone can satisfy our finiteness, since He 
is the essence of Being and defies the threat of non-being. God 
without being cannot be conceived. God is the ultimate Truth 
whose reflection is mirrored in Time. And the supreme individual¬ 
ity of the moral act permits our entrance into the deepest mystery 
of the moral life when the higher good that is Being or the one 
God, rather than the lower good that is mere existence or many 
gods, is chosen; when the holiness and power and even jealousy of 
the one God exert a strangely binding force on us; when the act of 
faith and love, the act of Abraham, is performed; when the in¬ 
visible, omniscient and omnipresent God is accepted in exclusive 
adoration and dedication. This surrender to faith found in the 
morality of Kant a philosophical interpretation of the Decalogue 
but separated God from man, and was only understood by Hegel, 
alas, as a panlogistic effort to embrace the spirit by the absolutism 
of reason thereby plunging both into bitterness and despair. For 
neither Kant nor Hegel understood that this dedication to faith in 
the ultimate goodness of God ever-existing and yet ever waiting to 
be born in man’s soul, this faith in the ultimacy of Truth where 
ethical life is completely ethical through the divine and subtle 
depths of the conscience ever present in that spirituals homo “who 
judgeth all things and whom no man judgeth,” this faith constitutes 
freedom itself. Such freedom and absence of fear were clearly evi¬ 
dent even among the ancient Israelites themselves (before our 
epoch of universality and supra-national consciousness) who then 
interpreted this Commandment in a necessarily provincial and 
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tribal manner, as compared with the attitude of primitive deistic 
worship among the other peoples of the ancient Near East. We 
have only to remember the abortive attempt of the Egyptian King 
Akhnaton, fourteen hundred vears before Christ, to evoke the 

w 

moral conscience beyond its inherited animistic adaptation to 
thoughtless habits, and to find its expression of qualitative change 
in the moral intuition of freedom and being, an act of ontological 
and historical genius effectuated by the Hebrew prophets and 
thereby changing in a most intimate sense the content of Western 
consciousness. 

The first Commandment recognizes the thirst in our nature for 
the Absolute. “As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth mv soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God . . .” 1 It is as though it were uttered as an echo to 
the great erv rising from our whole being. We are compelled to 
turn our desire away from Time and fix it upon Eternity. There, 
undergoing a transformation, it seems to be infused with the eter¬ 
nal in some degree in order that it may be returned to Time. This 

o ^ 

desire for the Ultimate Realitv, this need to return to the cosmic 

9 

totality and to unity with ourselves from which we have been 
cruelly snatched by an excess of civilization and “reason,” pene¬ 
trates through Time revealing Eternity behind it and this obedience 
to the Absolute, to God, is in itself an absolute good. 

The Book of Daniel, even as the Second Isaiah, evokes our con¬ 
sciousness and conscience to a unity with God. Everything must 
be surrendered to Him, “the mantle, the tunic, and the skin.” 
Everything must be enveloped bv this unity of intention and con¬ 
duct. All things are, as St. Paul later pointed out, parts of each 
other and because it is our destiny to comprehend and grasp life 
as an organic oneness, it is the destiny of the ethical command to 
possess unique, generative power and it is the destiny of history, 
as a shadowy preface to truth, to be a unity of all men under one 
God and under freedom. 

Everything in potency awaits and prepares itself for its com¬ 
pleted purpose in the act. And the commandment to worship the 
One God is the commandment to accept this one fertile principle 
of concretion, since God consists in infinite Being and potentiality 
and in infinite freedom. The great transcendent Mystery in which 


4 Psalm 42:1, 2. 
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all antithesis and all contradiction arc overcome, in which all at¬ 
tempts at logical analysis of the Divine Substance and of freedom 
become futile, this is the natural domain of the knowledge of Cod. 
The antithesis between God and uncreated freedom, the relation¬ 
ship between God and man as expressed in the traditional doctrine 
of divine Providence found in Manichaeism and Calvinism, only 
plunges us into a sterile dualism, gnosticism, and bondage. God is/ 
uncreated but creates, freedom is uncreated but creates. Primordial 
leality is creative act and freedom and the bearer of this reality is 
the subject, the person. Freedom, undetermined bv anything but 
itself, remains the true wellspring of our strength and uniqueness 
among other forms of life. Thucydides once recounted the words 
of Pericles who affirmed that society can only preserve itself by 
preserving freedom for its members; and Plato’s reassuring intcl- 
lectus esse leads us to that deeper reality from which all claims for 
freedom must emerge. The source of all spontaneity, those psychic 
factors of the universe which cannot be obliterated in spite of logi¬ 
cians and politicians and in spite of modem science, is ultimately 
t ie ground of all life and all motion. And since spontaneitv is the 
very essence and freedom of the soul itself, the end of human life 
on earth is to evoke every possible form of creative psychic energy. 

Discontent pervades us because organized society and the dull 
chill routine of disciplined existence seem to obstruct freedom and I 
even cast a doubt upon the truth of the hypostatic union of God 

and Hh • Ut lf r 1S * dlscontent never abandons the hope of 

and faith in perfection, which realizes that God, Logos and Eros 

are somehow one, and that without all three there can be no Bios 
no true and meaningful life. Abraham more condemned to death 
than Isaac, with stricken, tom heart, lashed by the command o 
God t „ sacrifice h, son , is dedica(ed (o fre J om ™n" ,h e 

Th0U Shalf WWS| '‘P the one and only Cod the. 

Invisible the Incomprehensible, the Ineffable, and thou shalt rev l 

thfT Tk “n 67 ‘I" Commandm ent. Moral theology did not teach 

r bfe “ i 

zt::; r in h inevita “ ty > z d 

wthlreTdor, rtit th““ - ^ * - 
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And so we return to the first Commandment, to the source of 
Law and Spirit, not to Plato’s idea of the good nor to Aristotle’s 
concept of the pure act, nor to a polytheistic universe of gods, but 
to the one God of the Cosmos, who symbolically is called the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He who is consecrated to God will 
not divide and subdivide himself until he destroys the unity of his 
being; he will abhor opportunism and expediency, the curse of in¬ 
dividual human relationship and of political states; he who is ded¬ 
icated to God will be followed by Him even through error and will 
be chastened by His love, and a new and universal meaning will 
be bestowed upon those pregnant words. The Loid our God is 
one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heait, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 8 For therein lies the 
covenant between God and man; and thus the reality of mans 
yearning for God is no longer a beatifying belief but a baptism of 

certainty. 


II. THOU SHALT NOT MAKE UNTO THEE ANY GRAVEN IMAGE OR 

ANY LIKENESS 

In this Commandment we are face to face with the meaning and 
necessity of silence, with the subtle power of the invisible and the 
inexpressible. The finite or human mind is incapable of articulating 
tangibly the Divine Substance or the ultimate and intimate Truth. 
“That which is invisible, ungraspable, without family, without 
caste . . . Without sight or hearing is It, without hand or foot; 
Eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent, exceedingly subtle. That is the 
Imperishable, which the wise perceive as the source of beings. 
This the Mundaka of the Upanishad teaches us. The final covenan- 
tal relationship remains necessarily and of its very nature unseen 
except bv the interior eye, and unheard except by the inner eai. 
We could not continue to live if we were able to behold the Infinite 
in any concrete form. For the Infinite in all its infinity belongs to 
God alone. Only a part of it can enter man in his finiteness. We 
dare not become enslaved by the tangibility of the object. This 
leads to possessiveness, to a proprietary acquisitiveness, to a 
materialism, and then degenerates into a differentiation between 
thine and mine. We dare not become attached to anything except 
perfection which is God. For only perfection is enough. Although 

5 Deut. VI:4, 5. 
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in a disciplined objectivity we are capable of an attitude 1 of de¬ 
tachment, we must not become attached even to that. Neilhei God 
Himself nor His Kingdom, nor salvation, nor r l ruth, nor the Infinity 
of the universe can be portrayed in space and time, nor can it be 
reduced to a thing even symbolicallv. For no man can see God 

O ^ * 

and live. Visual imagery belongs only to cult worship and therio- 

morphism only to primitive minds. 

God is Spirit. And God-manhood constitutes the unity and inter¬ 
action of two natural substances, divine and human, which in 
reality are but one, fusing into each other as “wave with water or 
flame with fire.” We are not subsumed in God but are pervaded 
with divinity while our humanity endures. If an image of Spirit is 
erected, the danger of dualism sets in: there is subject and there 
is object whereas both are ultimately one. Appearance appeals to 
sense perception and depends upon phenomena, upon space and 
time which designate the perspective to which the mutual im¬ 
manence of the physical polarities gives birth. Whereas the Reality, 
even the archetypal Image of Plato, remains uncontained and un- 
containable within the limits of concrete delineation. Parmenides 
in his wisdom relegated the deities of Hesiod to the second part 
of the Theogony , which is devoted to the world of mere appear¬ 
ance, and he contrasts this with the Truth, that is, with his con¬ 
ception of eternal Being which cannot be portrayed. 

When a graven image is made, a bifurcation of the one Being sets 
in, and this posits a dualism of first principles leading us to betrav 
the first Commandment. God is One. God is immutable, even as 
ultimate Reality is immutable, while unreality or a reality of a 
different order consists in diversity, multiplicity, caducity, and 
change. Art, even in its highest, most sublime forms, is incapable of 
revealing the entirety of Truth, or of God, in all His manifoldness. 
But above all the infinite cannot be translated into the finite with¬ 
out changing or losing its meaning. The mere image can never 
give birth to that inner depth of experience and consciousness, 
rooted and genuine, which places our being in direct contact with 

Reality, and without which life holds only hollowness and withers 
away. 

And finally there is the mysterious question of symbolism and 
the necessity to prevent the symbolic image from deteriorating into 
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frozen forms. Lactantius in the year 300 a.d. castigates those 
idolators who bend their knees to the creation of their own hands. 
“These most foolish beings,” he writes, “do not understand that, if 
images had been endowed with sense and motion, they would have 
taken the initiative and adored the artist to whom they owe their 
creation.” (i For the symbol of God in our hearts and souls can be 
retained pure and holy, dynamic and procreative, only when it 
remains unarticulated in time and space. St. Augustine warned us 
that “he who worships an image turns the truth of God into a lie. 
But symbols have a way of gathering around them implications of 
reverence and sanctity which then drag one down to the level of 
idolatry, stirring sensuous impulses into activity and wrongly 
identifying themselves with the Spirit and with God, surrendering 
to the hypnotic seduction of the sensistic expression of the Eternal. 
And then what happens? The Spirit of God in the conscience 
becomes indeed difficult to recognize, for its “still, small voice” is \ 

then suspended. 

“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your¬ 
selves, and for your children. 7 This great cry from the heart of 
Jesus, his last words to the women who followed Him as he carried 
the cross to Golgotha, contains a command to overcome self-pity, 
egotism, and subjective preoccupations; to destroy the sterile 
image of a merely legalistic justice and peace; and to receive within 
the hearts of humanity that universal supranatural conscience 
which no finite contours can contain, since the molds themselves 
would burst for such infinity; to re-evaluate the common ground 
of life everywhere; to rededicate ourselves to the affirmation of the 
rights of man and to their exercise in daily life, in content as well 
as form; and thereby to multiply the good. For there exists a 
transcendent potency whose source and essence are God and 
Love, and this flows generously and abundantly into us when we 
deeply and genuinely wish to receive it, a potency which depends 
upon nothing but itself, upon no external form, no image, but upon 
its own inner Reality and Truth, upon Spirit which requires no 
mediation of images. Nothing more than Love is required to 
behold the invisible and “faith is the evidence of things not seen. 


6 Div. Instit. 11:2. 

7 Luke 23:28. 
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UI. THOU SHALT NOT INVOKE THE NAME OF THE LORD TIIY GOD 

IN VAIN 


The everlasting verification of the spiritual and rational experi¬ 
ence of man everywhere on earth is contained in the words of the 

s 

Gospel: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” We cannot dishonor truth by invoking God’s name to bear 
witness to what is false. This would mean a violation of God’s 
holiness. Purity cannot be invoked in the vain attempt to conceal 
impurity; nor truth brought to attest untruth. For a lie is not only 
a violation of the Commandment, it virtually amounts to a decla¬ 
ration that the absolutism of truth may be profaned and even more 
that the very truth of God’s existence may be questioned. And 
falsehood and atheism, although they may be explained, can never 
be condoned. Certainly we must often accept a mixture of truth 
and lies since sometimes history and civilization expect com¬ 
promise, but the consciousness of the transgression we commit must 
never leave us. Bacon spoke truly when he said that such a mixture 
is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make the metal 
work the better, but it embaseth it.” 


Such expediency and utilitarianism, such relativism of truth, are 
part of the darkness of our time. They express themselves in a 
sterile agnosticism in religion, an apathetic indifference to meta¬ 
physics, an inhuman anti-natural-law attitude in the realm of 
justice, an ugly suspicion against all true knowledge which is part 
of being, a self-refuting functionalism in ethics, and a tepid quasi- 
liberalism in politics. They bring also a barren quantitative evalua¬ 
tion of psychology and a hollow commitment to an epistemology 
that excludes the nature of man and the meaning of life. The 
presence of truth with its curious prehensile essence is lacking 
And that most terrible, most beautiful thing, that most to be 
worshipped—our supreme response to life itself—is abolished 
We must accept the fact; empiricism holds sway and the'great 
plethora of our investigations present many hitherto unknown 
attributes of life, the laws of commensurability and continuity 
progress and civilization.” But we forget to our sorrow that 
investigation which refuses to recognize a limiting principle soon 
diminishes itself; soon discovers that it is unable to differentiate 
etween the important and the unimportant, between the true and 
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the false; is unable to separate the chaff from the wheat. Empiri¬ 
cism is foundering on the rocks of its own atomized multiplicity and 
we are drowning in the data for lack of principles which bestow 
criteria of truth and define its meaning. 

The law of truth cannot be abrogated. This is the third Com¬ 
mandment; the truth of God’s infinite holiness and its reflection in 
man. Greek philosophy and Aristotle especially felt the urgency 

of such law as the basis of society. This law cannot be divorced 

* 

from religion, philosophy, polities, or ethics. But ever since the 
Renaissance we have been too willing to separate them, and espe¬ 
cially to destroy the intimate and necessary interrelationship 
between ethics and politics. “It is on the law that the safety of the 
State depends.” 8 For this Socrates died. Cicero too warned us 
against the repudiation of truth. Such denial was tantamount to 
religious apostasy, and a surrender to the forces of evil. Justice and 
honor are indispensable to life and “what you solemnly promise, 
to that you must hold fast.” No considerations of expediency can 
perform the sinister magic of transforming the dishonorable into 
what is honorable, and to attempt to do so is an attempt in vain. 

Dare we say to God who is the Absolute and the Holy within us, 
and our consciousness of truth, “Become a wrongdoer for my sake; 

o ✓ * 

be a witness to the truth of mv lie; deceive even vourself for my 
sake in order that men mav not know what I really am or what 

•* J 

wrong I have done? If this were even possible, if God would con¬ 
sent to become an abettor to the lie, then we would indeed suffer 


eternal damnation; then the microbes of deception would enter into 
the very marrow of our souls and of our spiritual life; then even the 
awareness of the ultimate reality of truth and the purity, the 
holiness, of its inmost nature would perish; and the memory, 


preserving the “still, small voice,” 


and even the dead form of the 


spirit’s urge toward truth would vanish and only the shrivelled, 


sloughcd-off skin of the serpent would remain. 

We must speak the truth for the truth’s sake; for only then can 
we justly belong to the heritage that is ours by natural law; only 
then can we fulfill the deepest obligation of personality; only then 
do wo understand the inner meaning of “I am the Spirit and the 

Light.” 


H Aristotle, Hhrtorir 1.1. 1360 ‘ 19. 
» De. Off. 111:29-30. 
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When Lord Acton, that learned historian of the Roman Church, 
declared that “ultramontanism not only promotes, it inculcates 

distinct mendacity and deceitfulness," 1,1 lie was, I believe, unaware 

✓ 

of the atrophying influences such as emphasis upon the concept, 
“it is a duty to He in certain cases,” exerts upon the moral life of the 
spirit. He was much more concerned with safety than with salva¬ 
tion. It is only with truth as a basis for life that there can be any 
genuine relationship between man and God, man and himself, 
between man and man, nations and nations. The lie separates; the 
lie corrodes; the lie destroys. The active volition to truth is its 
effective part; it is the “I will,” the affirmation, the consent of 
marriage and its vow; it is the commitment uttered as an eternal 


promise, not to be desecrated, not to be made unholy; it is God’s 
love in us and for us; it is the fount of friendship which the 
Pythagoreans knew consisted in a mysterious harmony and miracu¬ 
lous equality. And it is the overcoming of that supreme evil, “the 
lie in the soul.” Our life, our thought, our speech should never be 
less than “Yea, yea, and Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.” 11 


IV. REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY, TO KEEP IT HOLY 

What are we to understand by this Commandment? Are we to 
interpret it as consisting in purely humanitarian concepts, having 
their origin in the recognition of man’s infirmitv and in the neces¬ 
sity that “thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well as 
thou,” 12 that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath? Is there not some deeper meaning and purpose in the 
conception of the Sabbath as a day of rest from all labor and even 
as a day to be associated, as it was originally, with the worship of 

God, a conception considered to be inviolable even to the year 
500 b.c.? 


Or perhaps it is not a humanitarian observance but a purely 
theological demand, the reason being that “in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
tihe seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” 13 Did the Creator require to be refreshed after His 


10 Letters, ed. Figgis and Lawrence (Longmans, 1917), p. 43 

11 Sermon on the Mount. r 

12 Deut. 5:14. 

13 Ex. 20:11. 
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days of toil? Was He indeed weary and did He project His weari¬ 
ness and fatigue upon all mankind? It seems that there is a certain 
degradation in such a conception of the Godhead, that the omnipo¬ 
tence of God would necessarily deny these finite and unlofty 
attributes of His nature, and that this is nothing more than the 
anthropomorphic result of a tendency in man to endow the Lord 

with his own finiteness. 

Also there is something inherently unsatisfactory, something 
hollow and brittle, in the negative implications of this idea, espe¬ 
cially if we consider the temporal aspect of dividing time into 
weeks, following the quarters of the moon, or even when we 
remember that before the Christian era, the Gieeks and barbar¬ 
ians’ have this in common (as have almost all peoples of the earth) 
that thev accompany their sacred rites by a festal remission of 
labor.” 14 It is the spiritual and ethical meaning of the Sabbath that 
must be recaptured. For it is a day different from other days. And 
different onlv because in order that we may remember our con¬ 
secration to freedom, being, and the moral conscience, in order 
that we may devote ourselves in time to a renewal of eternity, to a 
fructification of the purpose and meaning of life, the spirit requires 
its own special dedication, a contemplation and ieconsideration of 
its often hidden essence and character, which is also to be con¬ 


sidered as work. 

It is as though we were permitted through the power of grace 
working secretly and silently within us a regular necessary purifica¬ 
tion and renaissance. For if every day is qualitatively like eveiy 
other day, everv thought like every other thought, eveiv act like 
every other act, then all things are nothing, they are reduced to a 
horizontal, meaningless repetition of routine habits, a stagnation, a 
poison polluting the hierarchical order of nature and of spirit, an 
no difference is experienced whether we cat or pray, whether we 
hate or love. We must return the function to the significant or we 
are nothing more than the “husks that the swine did eat. We 
must see on our roof the symbol of the Axis of the Universe, in the 
louver of our house an image of the Heavenly Door, and on our 
hearths the Navel of the Earth. We must infuse our lives with the 
meaning of “Thv will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” We 
must reawaken the inner eye, the eye which detects the imposter. 


14 Strabo X.3. 9. 
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The ontologic and erotic man is not dead. The sense of Love and 
the sense of Being are not extinguished. They sleep, fitfully, rest¬ 
lessly, pressing against the portals of consciousness, pleading for 
life, awareness, recognition, experience. VVe stretch out our hands 
toward that sacred realm where the divine manifests itself, where 
it is consecrated. Above and beyond the routine of dailv existence, 
we yearn ultimately for that quality of life which is hallowed, for 
in the depths of our being we long for the sanctification of holiness 
and for the holiness of sanctification. What is unclean must be 
made clean. The prophet in the sixth chapter of Isaiah must be 
cleansed, must become undefiled bv means of a burning coal before 
he can tolerate the vision of holiness. In the beginning the impure 
possessed a daemonic character evoking numinous wonder and 
sacred interdictions; later an immoral aura of impurity. In order 
that the moral law may not lose its beauty and mystery, in order 
that it may continue to reflect the pure image of its inner truth, in 
order that it may not only generate ideas of judgment but also of 
meicy, we require a time set apart, as if for a rebirth, a redemption, 
or a salvation. The evil and tragedy which life has decreed are 
burned by the contact with contemplation of the moral and 
spiritual law and become suffering, a suffering impregnated with 
love and purification. This constitutes a peculiar bond between 
God and man, and a transformation takes place in which in the 
deepest sense the Sabbath is not made for man, but rather man for 
the Sabbath. For "one man esteemeth one day above another: 

another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully per¬ 
suaded in his own mind.” 15 


On the basis of this principle no intrinsic sanctitv is possessed 
by one man more than another, by one nation more than another 
except insofar as they are endowed with a consciousness of the 
ends for which they were created. For “there can be neither Tew 
nor Greek there can be neither bond nor free: there can be neither 
male nor female. 16 We must rededicate ourselves to the supreme 

Z? PrometI jeus: The heavens, where the common orb of dav 
evolves for all. Plato too urges us to replenish our souls in the 
abundance and plenitude of the beauty of the universe. Through 
contemplation we may redirect our spirit toward love, and re- 


15 Rom. 14:5. 

16 Gal. 3:28. 
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experience the natural intimacy between value and being and the 
ultimate meaning of incarnation for which our spirit thirsts. 

V. HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER 

Not only tradition and the continuity of generations are here 
implied but also the tenderness and dignity, the ethical roots that 
are planted, cherished, and preserved in the organism of the family 
and of the individual by obedience to the inner law of this Com¬ 
mandment are crystallized, revealing its positive character in the 
life of all of us. We are able to actualize our substantive existence 
onlv through the medium of the family,” in the quietude and 
serenity of its unity, and in that love which is the spiritual union of 
heart with heart and mind with mind. The inwardness of such unity 
is externalized objectively and explicitly in the children of that 
love since the children are in fact the incarnation of its very sub¬ 
stance and are loved as its love. And out of the blessedness of such 
unitv the children can rise in rich growth from the level of physical, 
instinctive existence to the highest degree of self-subsistence, 

freedom, and fulfillment of personality. 

Thus in marriage itself is born the moral idea in its very imme¬ 
diacy, actualizing itself objectively in the depth, in the inner 
quality of the subjective experience. The family thus reflected in 
life of the person and of society becomes the indispensable vehic e, 
the constantly flowing stream conveying the traditions the ideals 
and hopes of humankind. And no grasping of the totality of life 
by any form of organization or institution can obliterate m spite o 
the blindness of our time, the inherent and indissoluble nexus of 
parents and children. When Plato urged the reorganization of 
Greek society, the establishment of good government including a 
group of faithful citizens whose purpose would be the piotec ion 
of the continuity of the state and the education of the chi dien 
Aristotle with deeper insight declared, “If children did not love 
their parents, they would be unable to be attached to anyone, 

much less the state. . , Y _i n _ 

The manifoldness of life does not consist of course m the exc 

sive related,,™ of parenthood. Yet life is not at all rrre^ant to the 
part played by parents, for as parents we find our vindication and 

' > See The Family: Ha Fiinellem mill Destiny, planned and edited by Rud, Nanda 
Anshcn (Harper & Brothers, 1949). 
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our absolution in the lives of our children. We bestow our children 

as hostages on the future; the actualization of all the creativity in 

the lives of our children fulfills our own lives as parents even as, in 

a similar way, the future finds the present indispensable to its 

realization. When St. Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians exhorted 

us to honor our father and mother in order “that it may be well 

with thee, and that thou mayest live long on the earth,’’ he urged 

us to gather to ourselves the inner truth of this Commandment, the 

reality that the relationship between parent and child is utterly 

unique and utterly precious and that it is fashioned on a divine 
original pattern. 

Our significance as parents is irreplaceable and unalterable in 
the lives of our children. We are entrusted with the blessedness 
of life, with citizens of the world, with those who will outlive us 
and who will in turn transmit to their children the spiritual and 
moral law, who are fashioned in our image even as we are all 
fashioned in the image of God. Therefore the Commandment makes 
its responsibility felt not only in us as children but in us as parents 
as well. For the possibilities of fulfillment are presented to the 
child by the parent, the inherent potentialities for love, truth, 
ignity, reverence can be stifled or quickened, and turned to the 
light of growth, of virtue, and of grace, an ideal reflected in time 
through eternity. The child can know the revelation of God’s truth 
through the parent; and when St. Paul 18 declares that God is the 
ather from whom every family in heaven and earth is named the 
c aracter and responsibility of parenthood are implicitly defined 
It is not so much the obligation of children to honor their 
parents because of the care, the tenderness, the love, and the 
sacrifice they receive. Such parental solicitude may be blemished 

by many hidden, psychological motivations and dark forces their 
origins arising out of frustrations, fears and neuroses. 

Nevertheless, the respect of children for their parents reflects 
he respect for the inner law of society. The social cement impera¬ 
tive to organic life is formed out of this respect on which the life 
or death civiteafion depends. Our own Le preTenbV toagto 
andonment and decay of the organic forms of direct and fruitful 
e among parents and children resulting in hollowness and loss 
and the family which should be as a sefond womb to Ae c Md 

18 Eph. 3:5. 
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bestowing individual and cosmological security and constituting a 
past and a destiny becomes a mere label, a mere means of identifi¬ 
cation. The emotional life of both parents and children is then 
stunted, while their characters turn into a stony hardness, impervi¬ 
ous to love, but deeply vulnerable; and blind submission to any 
“comforting" authority seems therefore to be the only escape from 
the insupportable and cruel isolation, impotence, and meaning¬ 
lessness of existence. Therefore the relationship of parents and 
children based upon love and respect receives added necessity and 
importance. We discover what in reality it is: something primordial 
and autochthonous to man. A child who dishonors or who refrains 
from honoring his parents is somehow shameless and unnatural 
and lives his life under the evil eye. We have only to remember 
the primeval curse on Ham at the birth of history, an execration 
visited upon those children throughout all time in such words as 

“Cursed be he that setteth light by his father or mother. 

The moral debt is twofold: on the part of parents and on the 
part of children, not only for themselves but for the State. How¬ 
ever even when the delinquencies of the parents-and these may 
be manifold-make loving them difficult, artificial and forced an 
forbid the reverence, which might otherwise be abundantly be- 
stowed-even then, children are not absolved from a respect for 
their parents any more than parents may be absolved from re¬ 
sponsibilities to and respect for their children. The need devolv¬ 
ing upon children to honor their parents cannot be rationalized 
out of existence and whatever the character the parent 5 may have, 
the law of the Commandment simply cannot be abjured. Without 
love we have only necessity and little virtue. Duty is the recogni¬ 
tion of necessity while virtue implies love. But above all the moral 
law will not be broken, the law which demands that we respect 
our parents, not because of the attributes they possess but simply 
because they are our parents, even as we are loved as childien tor 
ourselves and not because of our attributes. This truth the socia 
and moral revolution of our time has ignored. But finally it is love 
which clings fast even in the deepest sin and the deepest despaii, 
love which transcends, which chastens and finally absolves In t ns 
way we imitate the divine love in us, the love which bestows 
salvation and which saves even failure from damnation, since we 


10 Deut. 27:10. 
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perform an oblation to God in all its hidden redemptive and 

_L „ _• _ 1 


eschatological mystery. 


VI. THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER 


When 


that we are compelled to respect and cherish, the intrinsic worth 
of man as man constituting the first principle of morality; that in 
respecting the inalienable right to life in another we respect the 
same right in ourselves, he was but reiterating the ancient truth 
that man is made in the image of God, and that man's nature is in 
some degree the mirror of the infinite Being. This similitude be¬ 
tween God and man does not presuppose of course any physical 
attributes, but demands the reverence for the spiritual personality 
and the transcendent meaning of existence. It is not that human life 
is precious and sacred in itself, for there are many things more 
indispensable than mere physical existence. We have only to 
remember the sacrifice of life of all the martyrs of history, sung and 
unsung, all those who have through an act of courage and free 
will surrendered themselves to the suffering and degradation of 
the flesh in their resistance to the oppressors of freedom and being, 
all those who have consciously exposed their lives to terror and 
annihilation, that annihilation which others experience uncon¬ 
sciously through the octopus grip of the afflictions of the social 
process. We have only to remember all those anonymous dead 
martyrs of torture who will forever remain the living symbols of 
humanity struggling to be born and to be heard. We have only to 
remember all those who preferred to go “down into Death and 
Eternal Annihilation lest the Last Judgment come and find me 

U S“ to .“ d 1 be seized and given int0 the hands of m y own 

selfhood. Life with all its potential beauty and potential joy must 

e sacrificed rather than that one single spiritual truth should be 
abjured. Faith and honor matter more than life. 

Thus it is not man's physical existence that is sacred but man 
himself, since physical life is not an absolute but rather a rela¬ 
tive good, and man in himself possesses that dignity and that 
value transcending all material things. Therefore the ends of life 
must not be denied, neither for the individual nor for the nation 
he spiritual Sun, what Philo called the “invisible light, perceptible 

20 Metaphysic of Morals. 
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only by the mind,” not that sun whom all men see but that 
“whom few know with the mind, is the Self of the entire Uni¬ 
verse and is related to all things inherent in it by the thread of 
its luminous, pneumatic rays, out of which the fabric of the 
Universe is spun—“all this Universe is strung on Me, like rows of 
gems on a thread”; '-' 3 of which thread, running through our mind, 
die ultimate strands are its potent, sensitive energy. This is what 
Dante termed the Light of lights, from the exalted point and center 
of which “every where and every when is focussed.” Such a rever¬ 
ence for the divine image, sacred in man, can be traced in Western 
tradition in every form of imagery from Homer to Blake. 

Murder therefore becomes primarily a moral rather than a legal 
consideration, based upon a true vision of man. This vision consti¬ 
tutes the intrinsic meaning of natural law which is inherent in man 
and which precedes any explicit expression; it defines the sacred 
relevance to the family anterior to civil society and to the State, 
and its relevance to a declaration of rights and liberties to be 
cherished as well as acknowledged. This requires a redefinition of 
our obligations and responsibilities toward the communities of 
which we are a member, whether it be the civil society or the 


international or supranational community; this demands an ex¬ 
amination of conscience in order to guarantee justice, peace, and 
security for all mankind; this forbids us to succumb to the blind 
impulse to deliver ourselves from liberty. For anything less than 
this constitutes murder in some form, and in order to prevent this 
evil as a sin of omission or commission we must rediscovei in the 
concept of natural law its true metaphysical substance, its genuine 
dynamism grounded in nature and experience, rooted in the essence 
of man and society, presenting those moral requirements univer¬ 
sally valid for the conscience and for written law, the immutable 

principle, the primordial criterion of right and duty. 

Murder can be the guilt of the spirit as of the flesh. Murder lies 

not only in the outward act but in the heart of the tiansgiessor. 
Murder can in fact exist without any overt expression. It is the 
motive which wc must consecrate or derogate. Murder may con¬ 
sist in hatred, envy, or malice. “But I say unto you, that eveiyone 


21 Atharva Veda X.8. 14. 

22 Rig-Vcda 1.15. 1. 

2; ‘ Bliagavad Gita VII.7. 
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that is angry with his brother shall be in clanger of the judgment. 
“And whosoever shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell 
of fire/'For the “power of life or death lies in the tongue. The 
sin of hatred is to be as much condemned as the crime of murder, 
for “Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him/’Hatred distorts 
the mind and warps the judgment. When the ancient Stoics con¬ 
demned the corroding passion of anger they were deeply conscious 
of the death such passion delivers not to the physical life which 
is a relative good but to the spirit which is an absolute good. The 
temper of the assassin must be exorcised since what we do to 
another we do to ourselves. “Be ye angry and sin not ’ is the Pauline 
admonition, but “let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’’ For 
in the denial of anger, destruction is transformed by a mysterious 
process into the creative affirmation of life, and becomes almost a 
ransoming of oneself for another in an act of redemption. 


VII. THOU SHALT NOT COMMIT ADULTERY 

The historical and juridical aspects of this Commandment will be 
deliberately avoided here and only the ontological and the moral 
implications will be touched upon. 

There is an ominous and significant warning in the reference to 
that strange, incomplete and unfulfilled woman “Whose house is 
the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.” Is the 
meaning in this Commandment consubstantial with the demand 
for purity of the body as when Job declares, “I have made covenant 
with mine eyes. How then shall I look upon a maid?” And if this 
is so, how can we reconcile this demand with polygamy and con¬ 
cubinage or even with sexual communism? 

Among the Cree Indians fidelity is not considered to be essential 

to the happiness of wedded life. The Bushmen do not hold betrayal 

of the marriage contract to be a crime. Adultery is assumed to be a 

natural manifestation of man’s nature among the southern Bantu 

It is reported that husbands are “ignorant of jealousy” among the 

indigenous races of South America, while the Aleuts bestow upon 
their wives complete liberty. r 

24 Sermon on the Mount. 

25 St. John. 
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But even among the so-called primitive peoples, while adultery 
is not considered to be an offense, the violations of the law of 
clan-exogamv are viewed with the utmost horror. And the ignomin¬ 
ious implications of adultery itself begin to be felt only in those 
strata of cultural development where aristocratic privileges are 
held to be important. Punishments are then directed less against 
the assaults of sexual ownership than against the honor of the 

person. 

Is the progress of civilization, however, to be measured in terms 
of the respect with which its women are rightly valued? If this is 
so, what is the relevance of the prayer uttered even to this day 
among the orthodox Jews on every Sabbath eve, “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast not made me a 
woman,” followed bv the woman’s humble acquiescence, “Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast made 

me according to Thv will’ ? 

We have only to remember those centuries preceding the 
Christian era—for example, the age of Pericles; we have only to 
look at the ancient world, especially at Greece, to witness the 
defiling and debasing of life with unnatural vices, the moral per¬ 
versions and precocities which St. Paul lamented in the first chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans. Then Plato urges us to avoid trans¬ 
gressing “the principles of pietv, the love of honor and the desire 
of beautv, not in the body but in the soul. These are perhaps 
romantic aspirations; but they are the noblest of aspirations, if they 
could be realized in any state; and, God willing, in the matter of 
love we may be able to enforce one of two things eithei that no 
one shall venture to touch anv person . . . except his wedded 
wife, or sow his unconsecrated and bastard seed among harlots, or 
in barren and unnatural lusts; or at least we may abolish altogether 

the connection of men with men. 

In addition to this attitude of the Greek spirit which considered 

no natural impulse as evil in itself, let us turn to the chastity 
demanded of woman by Cicero and his plea for sexual morality. 
The ancient cult of Vesta was the embodiment in Rome of the 
virtue of woman. The fecund agrarian goddess, the female counter¬ 
part of her Priapic male companion, the symbolic ass, the phallic 
emblems, the ritual obscenities, all these attributes of fertility were 


27 Laws, VIII.841. 
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strangely and subtly transfigured into the virtuous qualities of 
virginity and ehastitv. The virgin goddess became the governing 
principle of Roman women -"ut scntiant mulicrcs naturam femi- 
narum omnem cast it at em pati ,'—“in order that womankind might 

feel that it is woman’s nature to suffer all forms of ehastitv” as 

* 

Cicero so delicately tells us, since she more than man symbolizes 
and contains within her the principle of procreation, not to be 
defiled. 


Thus it appears that we are compelled to direct our attention 
away from anthropological and cultural pluralism and multiplic¬ 
ity in order to discover the deeper meaning of “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” the meaning which is inherently valid for all 
mankind whether primitive or civilized. We are compelled to 
reconsider the Aristotelian idea of the ladder containing the con¬ 
ception of eros as the spiritual force of gravity; to abjure the 
functionalism and operationalism of sex; to accept each human 
person as an end in himself and not as a means; to remember that 
it is not the sexual act itself which bestows meaning and revelation 
but that the mystery of being may be articulated through the 
medium of sex, as the use of erotic symbols in classical Christianity 
portrays, a symbolism and demonization which evoked fear and 


protest in Protestantism, 28 thereby emasculating the mediating 
nature of sexual experience in all revelatory consciousness. We 
must surrender the outer to the inner: For in this lies the basis of 
the meaning of a return to the Absolute in terms of erotic symbol¬ 
ism, As one embraced by a darling bride knows naught of “I” and 
“Thou,” so our inner self embraced by the Absolute knows naught 
of a “myself” within or a “thyself” without.” There is unity and 
then we understand with the Sufi: “What is love? Thou shalt know 
when thou becomest me.” The divinity and the dignity of love de¬ 
mand the hallowing of the symbols of erotic love and their sancti¬ 
fication in order that the essence of being in all its totality unity 
and holiness may not be violated, for nature itself constitutes an 
intermediary agent of revelation and consciousness, may even re¬ 
quire revelation for its meaning, since only through the grace of 
revelation can the antinomy between the infinite and the finite be 
reconciled. Like the wind which we can see only through the 
movement of the trees, this consciousness and revelation fan be 

28 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theolopu (Chicago t._ , 
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known only through other things. They are, so to say, embedded 
in their opposites. They cannot be isolated. They embrace our to¬ 
tality with their universality. Our bodies and our souls, the sea and 

* * 7 

the planets, winds and storms, earth and heaven, and all forms of 
life, these can be means of experiencing the revelatory gnosis 
leading to consciousness. But it is never the event itself nor the 
thing itself which possesses an apocalyptic nature. The event or 
the thing is not that which knows: it constitutes only the instru¬ 
ment of the revelation. 

Love alone is the ratio sufficiens of existence, love which is the 
priority of final causes, love which moves the sun and other stars. 
The moral law as it was related svmbiotically to the starry firma¬ 
ment is Kant’s fine formulation of the unconditionally sublime, 
echoing in another realm the interrelationship of logos and eros 
without which no true life is possible, and enriching thereby 
the interrelationship of natural law and social law and the rele¬ 
vance of both to the ultimate meaning of existence. The defilement 
of these laws which takes place in adultery then becomes the vio¬ 
lation and profanation of love and the human person. Adultery 
then debases and aborts that inner longing for union, the hypo¬ 
static union, the need to be one with the other T.’ 

Yet in the moment of communion 
The very heart of passion’s fire. 

Mis Spirit spurns the mortal union, 

Not this, not this, the soul’s desire. 

Some infinitely inner fusion. 

As wave with water; flame with fire. 

Let me dream once the dear delusion 
That I am YOU, oh, heart’s desire. 

The highest human love is not lust, for “lust seeketh only self to 
please.” To these words of Blake we must bow. The darkness and 
death, the mastery and possession, which are the ingredients of 
lust have many advocates, those empirical philosophers and evo¬ 
lutionists like Herbert Spencer and Huxley, those who confound 
the instinctive and the spiritual, lust and love, those who remain 
poverty-stricken and unaware that love does not dispense with the 
vital and the instinctive but transforms and transfigures them to a 
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larger dimension. This is the reason that adultery is a sin, a pro¬ 
foundly serious sin. For in spite of the fact that carnal “love" is 
directed toward beauty, it betrays beauty, since it is an offense 

* * m 

against being, or God, from the very fact that the spirit even in 
adultery is engaged although unconsciously in the search for God. 
Whether physical union takes place or not, love degenerates into 
adultery if the consent to this union does not emanate from the 
very quintessential point, the very center and core of the soul, and 
such consent is nothing less than a dedication to the eternal, an act 
of faith which refuses to treat itself as subjective and temporal. 
This means that all things related to beauty and to love must re¬ 
main unaffected by the passage of time, since both beautv and love 
are a reflection of eternity. Therefore passion attains its depth and 
salvation only in that act of obedience to the immutable and the 
absolute in love, even though a love relationship itself may be rela¬ 
tive; and morality is then recognized as the presence of the absolute 
in the relative. It is love in the course of its movement which with¬ 
out interrupting the continuity causes a higher value to be born in 
the object. The doctrine of the mean of Aristotle, the holy marriage 
of Ares and Aphrodite, can be applied not only to ethics but can 

be extended to embrace the entirety of response to life in each 
human person. 

At last we are in the presence of the mystic marriage. Doubt is 
ispelled and separateness is no longer a rending of the heart The 
non-dual duality is accomplished, is fulfilled; oneness in duality 
now consists in a simple dialogue of grace and obedience; a fullness 
of being is experienced and the false separateness of inner and 
outer, of infinite and finite, of desire and love, is overcome and 
agape and eras remain in the never-ending dialogue which comes 

tude' The rr 'l 6 SK T ™ iCe ° f Sile " Ce ’ ,he su P rcme *>eati- 

by response and nostalgia is banished by presence; there ^s re- 
conciliation, re-cognition in their deepest meaning- there is ml, 

in the name of the Infinite, of that which does not change “ 
reveal some of its hidden mystery and must also belong to the 
finite, a mystery which transforms the world. In the rapt synthesis 

uman marriage which is more dedicated to the moral thin thp 
legal command, in utter spirituality, we 
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condition “as of a man and woman closely embraced” without any 
consciousness of a difference of an inner from an outer. Only then 
does the ultimate meaning of the Commandment become clear, 
for we are pervaded by the light, the lumen supra-naturale, of 
“Know ye not that your bodv is a temple of the Holy Spirit? . . . 
and ve are not vour own.” 

m * 


VIII. THOU SHALT NOT STEAL 

Hegel once observed: “We are what we know and think and 
feel.” To this it might be added, we are what we do. We accom¬ 
plish our work through the creative spirit that pervades our souls. 
Therefore our work is an essential manifestation of what we are; it 
is ours in a very real sense, not only in the sense of a property right. 
Whatever we do may be sacred or profane according to our degree 
of consciousness and according to the quality of the spirit. But in 
so far as work should possess an inherent dignity and an intimate 
relationship with the perfection of the personality, it should 
represent our participation in the enrichment of our being as 
well as in the perfection of the object of work. This means that 
sacrifice is performed, sacrifice which essentially implies making 
something sacred; i.e., operate becomes the equivalent of sacra 
faccre. Therefore we are reminded that sacrifice is a reflection of 
the Myth itself, but as in all reflections, an inversion takes place in 
the Myth. What was once birth and separateness now becomes re¬ 
birth and union. Sacrifice then becomes equal to rebirth. For “as 
yet unborn, forsooth, is the man who does not sacrifice.” So the 
sacrifice is that which is to be accomplished. It is a good. It is what 
Kant termed the moral value of the good will, existing independ¬ 
ently of some postulated purpose, and thus existing as an end in 
itself. 

“Thou madest that ingenium whereby the artificer may take his 
art, and may see within what he has to do without.” 30 And so it 
comes about that nothing can be known or done except that which 
conforms to the mode of the knower. In this way we ourselves, as 
we arc in ourselves, appear in our work. And in so far as this is true, 
we are in possession of a spiritual property right, a right which 
belongs to us as well as to society as a moral good. The sacrificer is 

2,1 SI. Paul, I Cor. 0:19. 

30 St. Augustine, Confessions. XI.5. 
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aware that that which he surrenders will he returned to him in 
fullest measure. For God gives as much as we have the capacity to 
receive from Him, and we receive commensurately just that much 
of ourselves as we have been willing and are able to sacrifice. 

Since the life of sacrifice constitutes the life of action, the inter¬ 
relationship of devotion and action is inherent in the very principle 
of operation, thereby assuring whatever is performed perfectly 
to be also performed lovingly. Now an act of love can issue onlv 
directly from person to action and the sacrifice must be experi¬ 
enced in all its interiority of meaning by each and everv one of us. 
Our deeds act upon us as much as we act upon them,” George 
Eliot with profound insight once observed. But unless these deeds 
are our very own, unless they mirror the creativity and responsi¬ 
bility of our own souls, they become brittle and dull like those 
magic seaweeds when they are taken out of the ocean. 

The results of work that is not ours, whether spiritual or ma¬ 
terial, results that we deceive ourselves may or should be our ac¬ 
quisitive heritage, that ill-begotten wealth, only succeed in im¬ 
poverishing the imposter. And we end by being our own greatest 
thief. For we rob ourselves of the first condition of happiness and 
fulfillment, and that is that we must derive joy in our labor. For 
without this no real joy in rest or in leisure or even in conscience 
is possible. Joyful, self-creating work is the indispensable condition 
of life. And we cannot enjoy the fruit of our labor unless we create 
and re-create ourselves through our work, unless the seed is in us 
and planted by us. A curse lies in wait when this labor is exploited 
or confiscated by a mysterious other person who becomes a falsi¬ 
fying agent forging reality out of the abyss of his own sterility. 
Blasphemy is present in effacing authentic spiritual and moral own¬ 
ership, m its resorption to the dubious benefit of someone who does 
not share m the creative effort. Joy is a beatifying element of the 

whfcW S d r f and / y 2 f ° Und ° nly in that eff ° rt and in that work 
which tend toward perfection of the self. And perfection and iov 

cannot be artificially or illegitimately imposed through smuggling 

or stealth. Perfection and joy are not like that fire which Byron 

says Prometheus filched for us from Heaven. They are not derived 

nTtHi the I! ? 617 ° f the P ilferin g wolf w ho, Milton warns “to 
makes them worse." Therefore we see that „ „ nol s0 £ 
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legal as the spiritual and moral principle of property, the fruit of 
the creative spirit which is proclaimed in the Commandment Thou 
siialt not steal. 

When we consider property from a communist or socialist hy¬ 
pothesis, we are led to the exaggerated position of Proudhon, who 
maintained that “All property is theft.” The concept of property 
rights as advanced by Plato in his ideal community has found 
echoes in every age and in such sensitive minds as Sir Thomas 
More, Fenelon, and Marx. There is the communism that demands 
that all wealth should be held in common whatever the creative 
source mav be. We have only to remember the Essenes in Pales- 
tine and the Therapeutae in Egypt. Such principles reflect the 
necessity for cooperation, for utilizing the State as an instrument 
for the distribution of wealth, for the retributive justice implicit in 
production for consumption rather than for profit. But we must 
not forget that the institution of property contains a powerful dis¬ 
cipline for good or for evil; especially does it offer to the moral 
conscience a fertile soil for honor or dishonor, since it is in the 
conscience itself that the meaning of property finds its deepest and 
most intricate roots. 

Exploitation of property rights, crimes by capital and labor, in¬ 
equitable distribution of just gains, misrepresentation, greed, cov¬ 
etousness, giving short measure, whether material or intellectual, 

all this is of course a betrayal of the Commandment. We all must 

* 

labor and the fruits of our labors must be respected and honored 
and bring their equable rewards, interior or exterior. But merely 
physical labor secures onlv temporal benefits. And more than mere 
labor is required if its ultimate purpose, of which the labor itself 
is onlv the symbol, is to be actualized. It is inherent in the nature 
of things that “neither by action nor by sacrifice can He be 
reached” whom it is our deepest and most intimate good to ex¬ 
perience, for our deeds are affirmed in the sacrifice that is not 
merely visible, tangible, and audible but also intellectual, silent, 
and invisible working within us. Thus in honoring the Command¬ 
ment, wo draw an arrow from its quiver to find its mark and even 
as “the serpent casts its skin, so do we cast off all our evil. * We are 
born again, re-created through the sacrifice and the integrity of our 
own work. We reach the end of the long road “where Heaven and 
Earth embrace,” and where the sacrifice is not a ritual to be per- 
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formed only at intervals or at a specific time or place but “on 
every one of the thirty-six thousand days of one’s whole life of a 
hundred years.” 

If we betray the Commandment and take that which is not in¬ 
herently ours, we violate our duty to ourselves in which every 
action of our lives, even our very breathing, possesses sacramental 
meaning; we rob ourselves of ourselves, so that life is destitute of 
its creative energy and death loses its final catharsis. By making 
sacred (sacrificing) everything that we do and everything that we 
are, we become through sanctification what we are, since all ac¬ 
tivity is reduced to its primordial principle, and the lie in the phe¬ 
nomenon perishes while the effulgent, unique, unduplicated spirit 
remains created and creating, blessed and blessing. 

IX. THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY 

NEIGHBOR 

“Behold, here I am: witness against me before the Lord, and 
before his anointed: whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I 
taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes there¬ 
with? and I will restore it to you. And they said, “Thou hast not 
defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken ought of 
any man’s hand. And he said unto them, The Lord is witness 
against you, and his anointed is witness this day, that ye have not 
found ought in my hand. And they answered, He is witness.” 31 
Herein we see the sacredness and the responsibility of testimony. 
Even as we do not bear false witness against ourselves betraying 
our inner sanctity, so we may not bear false witness against'any 
man. The principle of the golden rule abides always, and when we 
are warned m the Gospels, “Judge not that ye be not judged,” we 
recognize that we must bow our heads to the ultimate reality 

namely, that what each one is in the eyes of God, no one can know’ 
since He alone is witness. 

The moral and ethical revolution which Christianity effected 
may be said to consist in these words: the Kingdom of God is 
within you. The potential enemy is interior not exterior to us The 
swamps, the Augean stables are within us. And the labors of Her¬ 
cules must be performed inside and not outside of us, since spirit- 

31 1 Samuel 12:3-5. 
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ual and moral truth consists in an inner operation. No one is 
without sin and therefore no one can cast a stone. In the language 
of the ancient Assyrians and in some forms of the Aramaic tongue, 
as also of the Arabic, the word slanderer means “one who eats up 
another man piecemeal," one who chews and then expectorates, 
one who consumes another's character and destroys it. Etymo¬ 
logically, the word devil, diabolos , is synonymous with slanderer 
m ancient Greek, and in so far as we calumniate others, nibbling 
their integrity away bit by bit, we manifest Satanic qualities. 

In courts of justice, bearing false witness is a punishable crime, 
since there is only one course of word and action permitted to a 
just man and that is to perform what is the truth and to bear wit¬ 
ness to what is the truth. But there is another and more subtle 
tribunal to which we owe allegiance and that is to our conscience 
and to the moral dimensions we thereby create. Therefore we have 
no choice but to consider the evil of false testimony at its source. 
It emerges from a hatred of man and thus of ourselves by projec¬ 
tion. It is the very antithesis of loving our neighbor as we love 
ourselves, and treating him as we would wish to be treated by 
him; and hatred is an affliction of the soul, it is an uprooting of life, 
a kind of meager, emasculated equivalent of death, a darkness and 
petrifaction and dissolution. 

Since there is a certain inevitable bat-like blindness in all human 
action, not a fortuitous blindness precipitated by some limitation 
within the individual hinvelf, a lack of perception, or a myopia, 
but an inevitable and necessary blindness inherent in action itself, 
it is unavoidable that we should act in a certain darkness and 
should he unable to know or to predict the ends of our action. And 
this inability to accomplish ends, with a priori cognition and cer¬ 
tainty, an inability which the ancient Greeks termed hamartia 
(missing the mark) is not an accident of our nature but rather a 
permanent element having its origin in our generic condition, in 
the condition of man as man. Desire and action then become blind, 


not in the sense in which Plato’s tamed horse is restricted by 
knowledge and discipline and its own limitations, but in the sense 
that the horse is a runaway and that the error into which it plunges 
us is not an error of our will, our purpose or our choice, but is an 
indwelling, innate, and original limitation, finiteness itself, con- 
substantial with our nature. Therefore, what we accomplish in the 
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realm of the good is not the exclusive result of our will or of the 
proper power of our intellect but is caused in addition bv what St. 
ugustine called God’s grace working silently and mysteriously 
rough us and directing us to noble achievements. And so it 
comes about that this grace is capable of overcoming that hatred 
w ich consumes and devours through calumny and the evil tongue. 

is grace permits our soul to be pervaded with los e of mankind, 
to resist the darkness, to go in the direction of love even though it 
be with only an infinitesimal part of the self, and thereby to ex- 
p rience the beauty of the universe, even as Job felt it. For if we 

our P own de<T e - P UngG i intC J 3 hdl ° f c - vnicism and cruelty reflecting 

nom St. Paul denounced with the fornicators and murderers« 
who can never inherit the Kingdom of God » 

and thp^f ^ direCte ? t0Ward the Absolute > toward Being or God 
; d therefore compels us as in the first Commandment to love God 
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32 Rom. 1:29-30. 
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this way we transmit through ourselves, through the mystery and 
dignity of the humanity within us, the abundant and universal 
effusion of divine love, of God, who causes the rain from Heaven 
to fall upon the just and unjust alike. In this way the fourth dimen¬ 
sion of reality enters into us and we are in the Kingdom of God. 
In this way also we protect ourselves from experiencing the wrath 
of God which is the self-destructive attribute of evil, since it sep¬ 
arates us from the ground of Being and thwarts the reunion of 
man with God while it resists the communion of man with man. 
Dante in Canto III portrays this truth in words of consummate 
beautv which we read inscribed above the gates of Hell. “Ye 
who enter here leave all Hope behind you.” But something is 
not left behind even in Hell and that is the meaning inherent 
in the nether region of the spirit, the meaning of the bound¬ 
lessness of divine love. For there is a reflection—not this time 
face to face but through a mirror darkly—of the reconciliation 
of love and justice in God, which reassures us of the uncondi¬ 
tional truth and strength of the very structure of justice and in 

the same breath reaffirms the act of mercy in which divine love 

* 

subdues the immanent effects of the betrayal and profanation of 
justice. Love and justice are then ontologically united in the moral 
economy of Heaven, and the sinner is redeemed through grace. 

And so when St. James beatifies the charity and goodness in our 
souls, imaging and transmitting the divine spirit, he says, “If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.” A * For we 
speak out of the fullness or the emptiness of our hearts. The word 
as the deed can drive to sin and despair the souls of humankind, 
even as the word can bless and replenish, gathering the broken in 
spirit to the hearth of the universal and quickening energy of life. 
For “by thy words thou shall be justified, and bv thv words thou 

shalt be condemned.” 


X. TIIOU SHALT NOT COVET 


“What is man that thou art mindful of him? Quid ergo sum, 
Dcus mens? (ftiar natura mca? What is the deep mystery which 
constitutes our nature? And how can we discover in ourselves the 
very essence of all humanity? 


Jas. 3:2. 
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In 1674 Malebranche uttered poignant and pregnant words re¬ 
vealing the poverty of our knowledge concerning the nature of 
man. In his De la Recherche de la Verite he says , “Of all human 
knowledge the knowledge of man is the most deserving of his 
study. Yet this knowledge is not the most cultivated or the most 
developed which we possess. The generality of men neglect it com¬ 
pletely. And even among those who busy themselves with this 
knowledge there are few who dedicate themselves to it—and still 

fewer who successfully dedicate themselves to it.“ If it is true, as 

* 

Paracelsus and Sehelling proclaim, that in us everv category and 
every level of experience are possible; if it is true, as we discern in 
the tradition and spirit of ancient Persia and in I Corinthians, 15, 
that man and nature are svmbioticallv interrelated, that wherever 
we turn we see a mutual participation of nature and man; if it is 
true that man is indeed the microcosmos, then the ethical Com¬ 
mandment which devolves upon us is to make the leap and to dis¬ 
cover what and who we are. We must be willing to accept the 
knowledge about ourselves, about the very nature of Being itself. 
For only when we penetrate into our origin and essence can 
we establish our true relationship with the universe and therefore 
with mankind. There can be no isolation of anv of our parts and 
processes, since only our totality, our ultimate organicitv, permits 
us to comprehend ourselves and our fellow men. By accepting our¬ 
selves not as atomic individuals but as genuine persons, we can 
seek and achieve that inner peace which must first abide in us 
before it can abide in the world. Only then can we know the 
meaning of transformation and transfiguration. Only then in the 
very core of our souls, can we experience the divine energy in its 
depths, capable of reconciling the conflicts and false antinomies, 
and eager to unify us with the universe and with man. We must 
hallow our lives, inner and outer, for this hallowing leads us to 
peace and salvation, and it is an act which we alone can perform. 

But in order to achieve such blessedness we must cherish the 
essential and precious uniqueness which defines each one of us. 
For in respecting this in others, we in truth respect this in our¬ 
selves. It is the humanity in all men that we must reverence. It is 
the worth of man as man which is the primary principle of morality 
It is the law within each of us that we dare not betray. 

Therefore the Commandment “thou shalt not covet” springs from 
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the very fountainhead of the respect we owe to ourselves and to 
others, through the knowledge of ourselves as beings rooted in 
Being. It commands us to consider the dignity and the integrity of 
our inner as well as our outer life, our concealed desires as well as 
our explicit deeds, our motivations, our thoughts, our purposes, 
hidden deeply in oui hearts as well as in our overt acts. It com¬ 
mands us to reverence justice, for justice constitutes a reaffirmation 
of the autonomy and creativity of the subject, a refusal to vio¬ 
late or to surrender its inherent freedom, or to covet that to which 
we have no essential or inalienable right. When we experience 
this truth in our depths of consciousness, we reconcile revelation 
with the moral conscience. This is the intrinsic meaning pervading 
the Commandment, the acceptance of a primordial truth of our 
nature when it is not corrupted by avarice and illegitimate long¬ 
ings. It is the truth of the ever-present, the inner revelation which 
we evoke to consciousness out of our inmost being. Then we begin 
to know and to become what we are. Then we consider all things 
in heaven and earth including, not excluding, man; then we grasp 
with Kant “the knowledge of the ultimate aims of human reason.” 
Then we are not only concerned with our finiteness and limitations 
but with our genuine participation in the ontological truth and 
consciousness of ourselves. For in accepting our finiteness, we 
simultaneously accept our participation in the infinite, in the Ab¬ 
solute, not as antinomic to each other, or as an hypostasis of one 
for the other, but rather as harmonious polarities reconciling our 
existence and our essence. We participate in both, in the infinite 
and in the finite, surrendering to the everlasting presence of 
eternity in each moment of time. 

And so it comes to pass that any denial of our essential creative 
nature leads to error. It was this very principle that St. Paul recog¬ 
nized as the incarnation of “thou shalt not covet.” This external 
precept of the law finds its genesis in the truth that evil deeds find 
their natural soil in evil desires. But even when the deed does not 
in fact become a sin of commission, the sin of hidden covetousness 
still remains to corrupt and corrode and diminish the soul. There¬ 
fore covetousness implies an abandonment of the necessity to do 
unto others as we would have others do unto us, an abandonment 
of our duty to God, to our neighbors and finally to ourselves. When 
the question of the ultimate meaning of existence grasps us, when 
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the final mvsterv of being confronts us, and if we even then com- 

mit that act of betrayal whereby covetousness is inevitably trans- 

^ * 

formed into an act of idolatry, at such a moment both meaning 

and mystery are suffocated, congealing in the thick miasma of the 

merely material, crowding out the presence of conscience, emptied 

of grace and power. In covetousness and therefore in idolatry, 

since they are the same, the conditioned and the contingent assume 

priority in the hierarchy of values oxer the unconditioned and ox er 

freedom. The secondary is hvpostatized for the ultimate and xve 

surrender our souls to lust and greed. 

When St. Paul cried out in his Epistle to the Romans, “Who 

shall deliver me from the body of this death?" he himself confessed 

0 

that he was condemned in the eves of God. He sinned against the 

* CP 

Tenth Commandment. Although he was capable of restraint of evil 
actions, he was powerless in the daemonic grip of covetous pas¬ 
sions. He could not expel Satan nor could he exorcise the lawless 
longings of his soul. He was tortured and possessed and thus could 
speak out of the interiority of experience and conviction dc pro- 
fundis, out of the very depths of his ravaged inner desires, when 
he cautioned us against the idolatrous perversion of consciousness, 
knowledge, and God through the fettering beguilings of covetous¬ 
ness. 


We must undergo an inner transfiguration. We must find the 
source of a new, abundant, and endless life, our hearts must be 
regenerated through the power of love, love for God and love for 
man. The law can be fulfilled only through love, the love of the 
ultimate and the immutable, since this alone can provide the ca¬ 
tharsis of unity of being with being on the ground of Being which 
is the Infinite in us. Therefore it is the experience of agape or 
caritas which unites us with each other and leaves no room for 
covetous desires, for it cherishes and urges the recognition of the 
sacredness of the other and of the other’s fulfillment. “Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
And so we are committed to love our neighbor (whether the indi¬ 
vidual or the nation) not perhaps so much for what lie is but for 
his potential being and for what he may even become. Woe unto 
us if we repeat the sin of the workers in the parable of the Vine¬ 
yard: “Here is the heir: come, let us kill him, that the inheritance 
may be ours.” It is not covetousness but love and justice which 
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must be the charismatic power directing our moral conscience to 
the fulfillment of this principle among men and among peoples. 
Let the fall of ancient Nineveh and the mighty Babylon lead us to 
re-evaluate the laws of our land; let Tyre, Carthage, and Home, not 
to speak of the more recent example of Germany’s fate in history, 
be the living witness of the destiny of unslaked covetousness; let 
us remember that the ultimate dedication to that Absolute which 
is both transcendent and immanent leading us even “through the 
valley of the shadow of death fearing no evil,” restores the faith 
which urges and enables us to build with a trembling and grateful 
heart a new home in the universe. In reverence and in prayer we 
may then experience the meaning of the Gospel or of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead: “I cannot cause anyone to weep. I cannot speak 
with a haughty voice. I cannot make anyone afraid. I cannot be 
deaf to woids of justice and truth. Thus we shall not surrender to 
the sin of hyhris, not split the godhead, nor empty meaning from 
creation, nor violate our being, but our life will be sanctified and 
hallowed through transcending that part of our nature which is 
conditioned, since only then can we actualize totality and whole¬ 
ness in a deep and exalted relation to each other; only then can we 
know in all its abundance the religious basis of life and the sub¬ 
suming of the relative under the Absolute. For Sollen und Sein 
ist Eins; and the archetypal pattern of existence from which we 
draw our very breath can be woven nowhere but in Heaven, lead¬ 
ing our consciousness to the fullness of grace contained in St. 

Augustine s prayer of deliverance; “our hearts are restless till they 
rest in Thee.” 



Chapter 2 

ROBERT M. MACIVER 


THE DEEP BEA UTY OF THE GOLDEN R ULE 


The subject that learned men call ethics is a waste¬ 
land on the philosophical map. Thousands of books have been 
written on this matter, learned books and popular books, books 
that argue and books that exhort. Most of them are empty and 
nearly all are vain. Some claim that pleasure is the good; some 
prefer the elusive and more enticing name of happiness; others 
reject such principles and speak of equally elusive goals such as 
self-fulfillment. Others claim that the good is to be found in look¬ 
ing away from the self, in devotion to the whole—which whole? 
in the service of God whose God?—even in the service of the State 

who prescribes the service? Here indeed, if anywhere, after 

listening to the many words of many apostles, one goes out by the 
same door as one went in. 

The reason is simple. You say: “This is the way you should be¬ 
have. But I say: “No, that is not the way.” You say: “This is right.” 
But I say: No, that is wrong, and this is right.” You appeal to ex¬ 
perience. I appeal to experience against you. You appeal to au¬ 
thority: it is not mine. What is left? If you are strong, you can 
punish me for behaving my way. But does that prove anything 
except that you are stronger than I? Does it prove the absurd 
dogma that might makes right? Is the slavemaster right because he 

owns the whip, or Torquemada because he can send his heretics 
to the flames? 


From this impasse no system of ethical rules has been able to 
deliver itself. How can ethics lay down final principles of behavior 
that are not your values against mine, your group’s values against 

my group s? ° 
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'’I * f ° r ^ OU because they are not valid for me. Only a person of 

sim, Tor”the 1 * 6 k^ f Ut ° Cratic leanin g s w °uld draw that conclu- 
vdues no^ r kG I° f y ° Ur inte g rit y y° u mus * hold to your own 

ttm S a^d U I e rn h° thing - ^h ^ 

can Your valnp ^ ex P e J ience an< ^ § ain wisdom where you 

vour own bfe but need to use 

So far as we d' 1 differ6nt gUideS 1 shaI1 g° mother way. 

But vour ge ’ V u UeS ^ rektiVe aS between y° u a ^ me. 

y values cannot be relative for you or mine for me. 

twin 1S n0t bere tbe issue - Jt is tha t the relativity of values be- 
een you and me, between your group and my group, your sect 

the fTT SeCb . n ? akes futile nearl Y a] l learned disquisitions about 
the first principles of ethics. * 

By ethics I mean the philosophy of how men should behave in 

eir ie a ions ha one another. I am talking about philosophy, not 

about religion. When you have a creed, you can derive from it 

pi maples of ethics. Philosophy cannot begin with a creed, but 

only with reasoning about the nature of things. It cannot therefore 

piesume that the values of other men are less to be regarded than 

the values of the proponent. If it does, it is not philosophy but 

dogma, dogma that is the enemy of philosophy, the kind of dogma 

that has been the source of endless tyranny and repression. 

Can it be a philosophy worth the name that makes a universal 

j-r/° U1 vables an< ^ thus rules mine out of existence, where they 
differ from yours? 


How can reasoning decide between my values and yours? Values 
do not claim truth in any scientific sense; instead they claim va¬ 
lidity, rightness. They do not declare what is so but what should 
e so. I cling to my values, you to yours. Your values, some of 
them, do not hold for me; some of them may be repulsive to me; 
some of them may threaten me. What then? To what court of 

reason shall we appeal? To what court that you and I both accept 
is there any appeal? 

The lack of any court is the final fact about final values. It is a 
fundamental fact. It is a terrifying fact. It is also a strangely chal- 
lenging fact. It gives man his lonely autonomy, his true responsi¬ 
bility. If he has anything that partakes of the quality of a God it 
comes from this fact. Man has more than the choice to obey or 
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disobey. If he accepts authority he also chooses the authority he 

accepts. He is responsible not only to others but, more deeply, to 
himself. 

Does all this mean that a universal ethical principle, applicable 
alike to me and you, even where our values diverge, is impossible? 

That there is no rule to go by, based on reason itself, in this world 
of irreconcilable valuations? 

There is no rule that can prescribe both my values and yours or 
decide between them. There is one universal rule, and one only, 
that can be laid down, on ethical grounds—that is, apart from the 
creeds of particular religions and apart from the ways of the tribe 
that falsely and arrogantly universalize themselves. 

Do to others as you would have others do to you . This is the 
only rule that stands by itself in the light of its own reason, the 
onlv rule that can stand by itself in the naked, warring universe, 
in the face of the contending values of men and groups. 

What makes it so? Let us first observe that the universal herein 
laid down is one of procedure. It prescribes a mode of behaving, 
not a goal of action. On the level of goals, of final values, there is 
irreconcilable conflict. One rule prescribes humility, another pride; 
one prescribes abstinence, another commends the flesh-pots; and 
so forth through endless variations. All of us wish that our princi¬ 
ple could be universal; most of us believe that it should be, that 
our ought ought to be all men’s ought , but since we differ there 
can be, on this level, no possible agreement. 

When we want to make our ethical principle prevail we try to 
persuade others, to convert them. Some may freely respond, if 
their deeper values are near enough to ours. Others will certainly 
resist and some will seek to persuade us in turn—why shouldn’t 
they? Then we can go no further except by resort to force and 
fraud. We can, if we are strong, dominate some and we can bribe 
others. We compromise our own values in doing so and we do not 
m the end succeed; even if we were masters of the whole world 
we could never succeed in making our principle universal. We 
could only make it falsely tyrannous. 

So if we look for a principle in the name of which we can appeal 
to a!l men, one to which their reason can respond in spite of their 
differences, we must follow another road. When we try to make 
our values prevail over those cherished by others, we attack their 
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\ ahu\s, their dynamic of behavior, their living will. If we go far 
enough we assault their very being. For the will is simply valuation 
m action. Now the deep beauty of the golden rule is that instead 
of attacking the will that is in other men, it offers their will a new 
dimension. “Do as you would have others . . .” As you would will 
others to do. It bids you expand your vision, see yourself in new 
relationships. It bids you transcend your insulation, see yourself in 
the place of others, see others in vour place. It bids you test your 
\ allies 01 at least \ our way of pursuing them. If you would dis¬ 
approve that another should treat you as vou treat him, the situa¬ 
tions being reversed, is not that a sign that, by the standard of your 
own values, vou are mistreating him? 

This principle obviously makes for a vastly greater harmony in 
the social scheme. At the same time it is the only universal of ethics 
that does not take sides with or contend with contending values. 
It contains no dogma. It bids everyone follow his own rule, as it 
would apply apart from the accident of his particular fortunes. It 
bids him enlarge his own rule, as it would apply whether he is up 
or whether he is down. It is an accident that vou are up and I am 
down. In another situation you would be down and I would be up. 
That accident has nothing to do with mv final values or with yours. 
\ou have numbers and force on vour side. In another situation I 

m 

would have the numbers and the force. All situations of power are 
temporary and precarious. Imagine then the situations reversed 
and that you had a more wonderful power than is at the command 
of the most powerful, the power to make the more powerful act 
toward you as you would want him to act. If power is vour dream, 
then dream of a yet greater power—and act out the spirit of your 
dream. 

But the conclusive argument is not in the terms of power. It goes 
far deeper, down to the great truth that power so often ignores and 

that so often in the end destroys it, the truth that when vou mal- 

• » 

treat others vou detach voursclf from them, from the understand- 

■» • 

ing of them, from the understanding of voursclf. You insulate your¬ 
self, vou narrow vour own values, vou cut voursclf off from that 

# * * * 

which you and they have in common. And this commonness is 

* » 

more enduring and more satisfying than what vou possess in in¬ 
sulation. You separate yourself, and for all vour power vou weaken 
yourself. Which is whv power and fear arc such close companions, 
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This is the reason why the evil you do to another, you do also, in 
the end to yourself. While if you and he refrain from doing evi , 
one to another—not to speak of the yet happier consequences of 
doing positive good-this reciprocity of restraint from evil will ie- 

dound to the good of both. 

That makes a much longer story and we shall not here enter 
upon it. Our sole concern is to show that the golden me is e 
only ethical principle, as already defined, that can have clear right 
of way everywhere in the kind of world we have inherited. It is 
the only principle that allows every man to follow his own intrinsic 
values while nevertheless it transforms the chaos of warring codes 

into a reasonably well-ordered universe. 

Let us explain the last statement. What are a mans intrinsic 

values? Beyond his mere self-seeking every human being needs, 
and must find, some attachment to a larger purpose. These attach¬ 
ments, in themselves and apart from the way he pursues them, aie 
his intrinsic values. For some men they are centered in the family, 
the clan, the “class,” the community, the nation, the race. It is 
the warfare of their group-attachments that creates the deadliest 
disturbances of modern society. For some men the focus of attach¬ 
ment is found in the greater “cause,” the faith, the creed, the way 
of life. The conflict of these attachments also unlooses many evils 
on society and at some historical stages has brought about great 
devastation. 

The greatest evils inflicted by man on man over the face of the 
earth are wrought not by the self-seekers, the pleasure lovers, or 
the merely amoral, but by the fervent devotees of ethical principles, 
those who are bound body and soul to some larger purpose, the 
nation, the “race,” the “masses,” the “brethren” whoever they may 
be. The faith they invoke, whatever it may be, is not large enough 
when it sets a frontier between the members and the non-members, 
the believers and the non-believers. In the heat of devotion to that 


larger but exclusive purpose there is bred the fanaticism that cor¬ 
rodes and finally destroys all that links man to the common hu¬ 
manity. In the name of the cause, they will torture and starve and 
trample under foot millions on millions of their fellowmen. In its 
name they will cultivate the blackest treachery. And if their 
methods fail, as fail in the end they must, they will be ready, as 
was Hitler, to destroy their own cause or their own people, the 
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chosen ones, rather than accept the reality their blinded purpose 
denied. 

IIow then can we say that the golden rule does not disqualify 
the intrinsic values of such people—even of people like Hitler or, 
sav, Torquemada? In the name of his values Torquemada burned 
at the stake many persons who differed from their fellows mainly 
bv being more courageous, honest, and faithful to their faith. What 
then were Torquemada’s values? He was a servant of the Church 
and the Church was presumptively a servant of Jesus Christ. It was 
not the intrinsic values of his creed that moved him and his masters 
to reject the Christian golden rule. Let us concede they had some 
kind of devotion to religion. It was the distorted, fanatical way in 
which thev pursued the dimmed values they cherished, it was not 
the values themselves, to which their inhumanity can be charged. 

Let us take the case of Hitler. Apart from his passion for Ger¬ 
many, or the German "folk,” he would have been of no account, 
for evil or for good. That passion of itself, that in his view intrinsic 
value, might have inspired great constructive service instead of 
destruction. It was the method he used, and not the values he 
sought to promote thereby, that led to ruin, his blind trust in the 
efficacy of ruthless might. Belonging to a folk that had been re¬ 
duced in defeat from strength to humiliation, fed on false notions 
of history and responsive to grotesque fallacies about a “master 
race,” he conceived the resurgence of Germany in the distorted 
light of his vindictive imagination. Had Hitler been a member of 
some small “folk, no more numerous, say, than the population of 
his native Austria, he might have cherished the same values with 
no less passion, but his aspirations would have taken a different 
form and would never have expressed themselves in horror and 

tragedy. 

The golden rule says nothing against Hitler s mystic adoration 
of the German “race,” against any man’s intrinsic values. By “in¬ 
trinsic values" we signify the goals, beyond mere self-seeking, that 
animate a human being. If your group, your nation, youi race, 
vour church, is for you' a primary attachment, continue to cherish 
it—give it all you have, if vou arc so minded. But do not use means 
that are repugnant to the standards according to which you would 
have others conduct themselves to you and vour values. If y ou *j 
nation were a small one, would you not seethe with indignation if 
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some large neighbor destroyed its independence? Where, then is 

your personal integrity if, belonging instead to t e ai §® n ‘ ’ 

your own values, in the longer run you do them 
pursue them in ways that cannot abide the te^ o eg 

It follows that while this first principle attacks no mtnns.c values, 
no primary attachments of men to goods that reach beyond them- 
selves it nevertheless purifies every attachment, every cieed, of it 
accidents, its irrelevancies, its excesses, its false reliance on P owe ^ 

It saves every human value from the corruption t at c ° me ^ 1 
the arrogance of detachment and exclusiveness, from the shell ot 

that kind of absolutism that imprisons its vitality. 

At this point a word of caution is in order. The golden rule oes 

not solve for us our ethical problems but offers only a way of ap¬ 
proach. It does not prescribe our treatment of others but only the 
spirit in which we should treat them. It has no simple mechanical 
application and often enough is hard to apply-what general prin¬ 
ciple is not? It certainly does not bid us treat others as others want 
us to treat them—that would be an absurdity. The convicted crim¬ 
inal wants the judge to set him free. If the judge acts in the spirit 
of the golden rule, within the limits of the discretion permitted him 
as judge, he might instead reason somewhat as follows: “How 
would I feel the judge ought to treat me were I in this man’s place? 
What could I—the man I am and yet somehow standing where this 
criminal stands—properly ask the judge to do for me, to me? In this 
spirit I shall assess his guilt and his punishment. In this spirit I 
shall give full consideration to the conditions under which he acted. 
I shall try to understand him, to do what I properly can for him, 
while at the same time I fulfill my judicial duty in protecting so¬ 
ciety against the dangers that arise if criminals such as he go free.” 

“Do to others as you would have others do to you.” The disease 
to which all values are subject is the growth of a hard insulation. 
“I am right: I have the truth. If you differ from me, you are a 
heretic, you are in error. Therefore while you must allow me every 
liberty when you are in power I need not, in truth I ought not to, 
show any similar consideration for you.” The barb of falsehood has 
already begun to vitiate the cherished value. While you are in 
power I advocate the equal rights of all creeds: when I am in 
power, I reject any such claim as ridiculous. This is the position 
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taken by various brands of totalitarianism, and the communists in 
particular have made it a favorite technique in the process of gain¬ 
ing power, clamoring for rights they will use to destroy the rights 
of those who grant them. Religious groups have followed the same 
line. Roman Catholics, Calvinists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and 
others have on occasion vociferously advocated religious liberty 

where they were in the minority, often to curb it where in turn 

thev became dominant. 

* 

This gross inconsistency on the part of religious groups was 
flagrantly displayed in earlier centuries, but examples are still not 
infrequent. Here is one. La Civilita Catholicd, a Jesuit organ pub¬ 
lished in Rome, has come out as follows: 


The Roman Catholic Church, convinced, through its divine 
prerogatives, of being the only hue church, must demand the right 
to freedom for herself alone, because such a right can only be pos¬ 
sessed by truth, never by error. As to other religions, the Church 
will ceitainly never draw the sword, but she will require that by 
legitimate means they shall not be allowed to propagate false doc¬ 
trine. Consequently, in a state where the majority of the people 
are Catholic, the Church will require that legal existence be denied 
to error. ... In some countries. Catholics will be obliged to ask 
full religious freedom for all, resigned at being forced to cohabili¬ 
tate where they alone should rightly be allowed to live. . . . The 

Chinch cannot blush for her own want of tolerance, as she asserts 
it in principle and applies it in practice/ 1 

Since this statement has the merit of honesty it well illustrates 
the fundamental lack of rationality that lies behind all such vio¬ 
lations of the golden rule. The argument runs: "Roman Catholics 
know they possess the truth; therefore they should not permit 
otheis to propagate error. By parity of reasoning why should not 
Protestants say—and indeed they have often said it—"We know we 
possess the truth; therefore we should not tolerate the errors of 
Roman Catholics. Why then should not atheists say: "We know 

we possess the truth; therefore we should not tolerate the errors of 
dogmatic religion." 

No matter what we believe, we are equally convinced that we 
aie right. We have to be. That is what belief means, and we must 
all believe something. The Roman Catholic Church is entitled to' 


1 Quoted in (lie Christian Century (Juno, 1918). 
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declare that all other religious groups are sunk in error. But what 
follows? That other groups have not the right to believe* they are 
right? That vou have the right to repress them while they have no 
right to repress you? That they should concede to you what you 
should not concede to them? Such reasoning is mere childishness. 
Beyond it lies the greater foolishness that truth is adv anced l>v the 
forceful suppression of those who believe differently from you. Be¬ 
yond that lies the pernicious distortion of meanings which claims 
that liberty is only “the liberty to do right —the liberty for me to 
do what you think is right. This perversion of the meaning of lib¬ 
erty has been the delight of all totalitarian. And it might be well 
to reflect that it was the radical Rousseau who first introduced the 


doctrine that men could be “forced to be free. 

How much do they have truth who think they must guard it 
within the fortress of their own might? How little that guarding 
has availed in the past! How often it has kept truth outside while 
superstition grew moldy within! How often has the false alliance 
of belief and force led to civil dissension and the futile ruin of war! 
But if history means nothing to those who call themselves “Chris¬ 
tian” and still claim exclusive civil rights for their particular faith, 
at least they might blush before this word of one they call their 
Master: “All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 

do unto vou, even so do ye also unto them; for this is the law and 

* * 

the prophets.” 



Chapter 3 

KARL JASPERS 


NATURE AND ETHICS* 


^ le q ues tion posed in this chapter is whether ethics is 
derivable from nature or whether it has some other origin. In either 

case there exists the further question: What is our ethical relation 
to nature; what could it be; and what should it be? 

I- WHAT IS THE MEANING OF NATURE? 

We speak about nature in various senses. 

Nature passes for the encompassing Being, which is all, and from 
which all is (Spinoza: Dens sive Natura ); it is the total life to 
which we ourselves belong completely; or nature is assumed to be 
the Given, the Other, as contrasted to ourselves; it is the uncon¬ 
scious, that which is merely occurring without freedom, without 
choice. 

Ethics has consequently a radically different origin if it derives 
its meaning from nature to which we ourselves belong, or if it de¬ 
rives its meaning from the Self which we juxtapose to nature. 

The sense in which we speak of nature has yet another polarity, 
ature is taken to be the actual occurrence as it streams forth in 
its fullness through time, or nature passes for the Eternal Being or 
Gcstalten (the forms of the inanimate, the animate, and of man) 
and of the timeless laws of temporal events. 

Ethics, therefore, is inclined to comprehend itself as emerging 
rom the stream of Becoming and to see Truth, ever-changing, only 

c i ly concrete particularity; or ethics comprehends itself 

in terms of the universal and permanent character of a Being or of 
a Law. 

Such polarities, seemingly in radical conflict with one another, 

0 Translated by Eugene T. Gadol. 
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nevertheless do not exclude each other; hut this is so onl\ if in 
each case both sides are limited to their respective meanings an 

do not become absolutized. 

Clarity in ethical thought would be reached if we knew, in the 
daily situations of our lives, what is given as nature and what we 
may accomplish bv virtue of our own freedom; but only on con¬ 
dition that in each case we would bring both elements to a de¬ 
cisive unity in our practice; in other words, that we would lealize 
the two original sources from which in fact we draw' our lives as 
separate influences, even as we unite them in the building-up of 

every determinate being that is human. 

Then we are dealing with that part of nature which is ourselves, 
the nature of man, and with that part which is the Other, i.e., 
nature which surrounds us as the world. Toward both and in re¬ 
lation to both we realize and actualize ourselves. 


II. THE NATURE OF MAN 

The nature of man may be understood in a three-fold sense: 

Human nature as the empirical existence of man which becomes 
the subject of scientific inquiry, and which reveals itself in the 

findings of anthropology, psychology, and sociology; 

Human nature as the essence of Man, as the innate, the eternal, 
which may indeed become buried in Time, but which at any mo¬ 
ment can be set free; i.e., man as the image of God; 

Human nature as man’s limitless possibility; he not only is, he 
not only becomes, he may yet create himself; there is no eternal 
essence of being, but only an infinity of possibilities. 

On each of these three approaches w'e gain a peculiar kind of 
self-consciousness, a consciousness through which we experience 
insights as to how w'e may cope with ourselves. 

1. We know ourselves as the empirical existence of a psycho¬ 
physical life together with the rules of its development. For ex¬ 
ample, we experience bodily fatigue, its causes, its course; we ex¬ 
perience recuperation, or memory, or our ability to memorize; we 
experience reproduction and its conditions. We know of individ¬ 
ually varying natural predispositions, e.g., color-blindness and 
other specific characteristics. We know of many psycho-physical 
processes and anomalies. Inasmuch as we use such knowledge as 
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means we may, by taking the appropriate measures, increase our 
working capacity; we may clear the ground in the light of our 
talents for correct judgments concerning what profession to choose; 
we may in short gain the means for the correction of all sorts of 
defects. In all such cases we are dealing with ourselves as tools, 

never with our Selves. Insofar as it is real, critically limited, and 
purified, all such knowledge is useful. 

What is of essentially ethical import is that we learn to distin¬ 
guish first of all what we are as psychological instruments and what 
we can be purely for our Selves; and secondly that we learn, by 
means of a critique of that knowledge which is obtained through 
scientific channels, not to take our real Selves for our instrumental 
selves, and consequently not to surrender our Selves to illusory 
knowledge. Thus modern tests are immensely useful whenever in¬ 
dispensable matters of fact are to be determined, as, for example, 
color-blindness, which disqualifies one from ever becoming a lo¬ 
comotive engineer. Yet it is equally clear that overestimation of the 
value of such tests may lead to erroneous judgments concerning 
men, judgments that may severely and detrimentally curtail the 
possibilities some individuals might actualize. Even in the domain 
of technical efficiency, it is on the whole not possible to form abso¬ 
lutely certain judgments based upon tests. An aviator who, on the 
strength of examination results, was rejected as unfit but who 
stubbornly persisted, finally succeeded in his efforts and proved 
through his extraordinary exertions the radical error of the original 
test procedure. If it is true that such uncertainty reigns in the do¬ 
main of purely practical capabilities, and an advantageous selection 
can as a rule be made only statistically, discounting many errors in 
individual cases, how much more does this hold for all that men 
will do and create in the realm of the mind and spirit. Here life is 
verified only in its total process—through the test of situations—a 
verification predictable by no one. The worst of students become 
ingenious scientists and inventors, useless and eccentric men turn 
into irreplaceable poets and sages. 

When we are employing psychological science, it is a demand of 
ethics to look steadily for the boundaries which divide real knowl¬ 
edge from illusory knowledge, the certain from the possible, the 
probable from the improbable. At the same time, it is ethically im- 
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perative not to circumvent this body of real knowledge, if 
exists some purpose for which it may become useful. 

A knowledge of man. obtainable through science especially 
part of psychological knowledge which leads to a knowing of my- 
self as a psychological instrument, possesses someu b ' 

liberating. I become lord over that within me which althougl 
accept it as inescapably belonging to me, is nevertheless not my 

own Self. r. . i i 

An axiom underlying all science is: Man is infinitely and essen¬ 
tially more than he can ever know himself to be. 

2 The nature of man is thought to be the essence of man. It is 

not an object of science but of illumination. It is conceived in terms 
of symbols. It becomes lucid in moral demands such as the Ten 
Commandments. It entails the unconditional claim of the inviola¬ 
bility of man’s dignity, every man’s, qua man. It was Kant who 
said that no man shall be used as if he were only a means. Brought 
to consciousness, the knowledge of the eternal nature of man gives 

rise to the concept of “crimes against humanity. 

Here, in its traffic with the nature of man as eternal essence, 
ethos becomes the self-subjugation of man s existence to the uni¬ 
versally valid. The point in question here is that upon which all 
men can agree, if it is brought to full consciousness. The self- 
examination as to whether or not my act is moral rests, according 
to Kant’s formulation, upon the question: Can you will that there 
be a world in which every man does what you yourself are now 
doing, i.e., that the principle of your action be a universal law of 
this world? Or, to put it differently: Accept the responsibility as if, 
through the manner of your acts, you were co-creator of the world! 

The limitation of this ethics lies in the fact that not all actions 
of man can be grasped as true by means of subsuming them under 
a universal principle. Exceptions may always arise from every 
unique historical situation. But such an exception can never justify 
itself by a universal principle, for in that case it would not be an 
exception, and it must submit itself to the universal principle which 
it violates according to its own conscience. 


This is the reason for the insufficiency of every ethos, for the 
unrest which remains. In the face of the exception, this unrest per¬ 
mits neither the existence of a clear conscience obeying the uni¬ 
versally valid principle, the moral law springing from the essence 
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of man, nor-in the face of the universally valid principle-a clear 
conscience consciousne « ° f the exception as the true origin 
the ethos The ethical path of man is not toward the absolute 
,/e perfected in itself, but rather lies in need of completion. Only 

ie vault above, symbolizing the transcendence of God, gives him 
purpose and strength. 6 

3. The nature of man is conceived as that which is in no sense 
determined. His nature is neither finally valid as an object of 
science nor perfected as an eternal essence in the Idea. Moreover 
mans nature is not as yet, but still remains to be, completed in 
such a way that the task of completion is itself as yet undeter¬ 
mined and in many ways presents a domain of limitless possibili¬ 
ties. Mankind s nature consists in aspiration and daring to choose 
an to enter paths none of which is the only prescribed or valid 
one. Man can fall or rise, but not in a uniquely determined man¬ 
ner. It is as though man were yet to become, to actualize himself 
out of mere possibility, out of that which is still non-being. He is,’ 
as Nietzsche said, the “indeterminate animal.” Pico della Mirandola’ 
had pronounced it as early as the fifteenth century: “God created 
man without bestowing upon him anything special (as He did 
upon all animals); in His own all-uniting image, He put him in 
the middle of the world. . . . ‘You alone are limited nowhere, you 
can take or choose to be whatever you decide to be according to 
your own will. Not heavenly, not earthly, not mortal, not immortal, 
id I create you. For you yourself shall be your own master and 
builder and creator according to your own will and for your own 
honor. So you are free to sink to the lowest level of the animal 
kingdom. But you may also soar into the highest spheres of di¬ 
vinity. . . .’ Beasts possess from the time of birth all that they will 
ever possess. Only in man at his birth, has God poured forth the 
semen of all deeds and sown the seeds for all ways of life.” 

The boundlessness of this daring and aspiration consists in the 
fact that it does not come from “nothingness.” The freedom of the 
possible is fulfilled due to the origins of its own willing, origins 
which are not analogous to anything in the world. 

That which is attained through these origins is further bound to 
the empirically given, natural existence, and to the universally 
valid principle that springs from the essence of man. 

In no way can one speak of man’s self-creation out of nothing, 
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but one may indeed raise the question ot his freedom \Mthui t 

Z to man: It lies w‘i,h v.t what will become ol vou-vo,mmt o 
are what you are now, but you become during the period u 
existence whatever you decide through your daily deeds. 

III. NATURE AS WORLD 

We find ourselves in the midst of an environment whose nature 
determines our nature and which we reciprocally bring to full ap¬ 
pearance and expression. 

Nature, once she confronts us, has a two-fold character: She is 
material to be used, to be consumed, and to be made; she is the 
object of our rule. But she is also self-sufficient essence out of the 

depth of being. 

Accordingly she is either a task for the idea of mechanization, for 
the gratification of our needs; or she presents to us the task of 
transforming her into a language for us, to which we, surrendering 
ourselves, are listening. 

In the first case, the goal is a transformation of the earth into a 
world-factory, permitting our existence to be swallowed up in the 
functioning of this factory through which we remain alive. In the 
second case, the goal is to grasp the surrounding world in the in¬ 
finite manifold of its possible Gestalten, its totality, to envisage the 
earth and to let it flourish in the fullness of its engaging cultural 
scenes borne out by history. 

The first road leads to the destruction of the landscape’s soul, it 
leads to its transformation into a field of uncontrollable catastro¬ 
phes of drought and floods, and in the end it leads to the trans¬ 
formation of the earth into some kind of wasteland, be it either 
that of lifelessness or of monotony. Finally, the first road leads to 
the possible destruction of the earth, due to the consequence of 
what one day may still become possible by means of the atomic 
bomb. 

The second approach leads to the idea of forming the earth into 
the perfect environment, the House of Man, in which infinite 
nature is preserved and in which nature also becomes the lucid 
and intelligible language for man. The earth thus becomes a con¬ 
stantly changing entity—but nevertheless proves itself in and 
through its historical continuity. It becomes an entity that no one 
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can fully survey and plan, and that is not impoverished, but rather 
enriched bv man. 


Examples of the phenomena revealed through either approach 
are, on the one hand, the dump-yards of industrial areas, the slum 
sections of big cities, the modern battlefields. On the other hand, 
there is Chinese landscaping, which arose in rationalized forms 
because of a sense for the historically-determined and beautiful 
environment, adapted to the natural scene; there are also the 
European landscapes as an expression of European culture. 

In relation to nature there exists therefore a two-fold ethos. If 
nature becomes nothing but material for exploitation, the will is 
thrown exclusively in the direction of the quantitative: always 
more human beings; always more foodstuffs, more houses, more 
clothing; the mere size determines man’s loveless conduct in his 
intoxicating conquest of nature. The impoverishment of man’s 
soul is the result of his lust for quantity. 

If, however, the claims of nature remain audible, then he feels 
that in violating nature man violates himself, that in destroying 
her he finally destroys himself. 

The wayfarer who with his stick beheads flowers along the edge 
of the road displays his alienation from and his disloyalty to nature. 
Tire farmer who with his scythe transforms the growth into fodder 
for his animals acts close to and in conformity with nature. 

Love for nature sees everything in its individual “Gestalt’-its 
oiganic totality—this tree, that landscape. Love, so to say, achieves 
a dialogue with the genus of places; it permits everything that is 
formed to actualize itself, and at the same time to become a mem¬ 
ber of the human environment. 


This love knows the sorrows of nature’s necessity; not merely 
the sorrows of the farmer but also those of all creation, which as it 
produces, also destroys, and which while letting the garden land¬ 
scape grow, must constantly prune and trim it. This love must do 
without some beloved individual trees, it must mourn the loss of 
freedom and wilderness, must witness the death of animals and 
plants. Love for all organic matter will try to avoid the total 
extinction or destruction of natural forms, of certain animal species, 
because the forms life has created never return once the genus has 
been destroyed. However much man can do—he can not recreate 
animal species once it has been lost! Where the loss has occurred, 
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he can only see with amazement mummies, skeletons, and repro¬ 
ductions stored in his museums for a short time. 

Ethos, in its interaction with external nature, is capable of an as 
yet unimagined deepening, even after the first steps toward a 
meaningful forming of the earth by older cultures have been almost 
forgotten. Today new and powerful possibilities come into being 
with dangers equally as great as the opportunities which they 
harbor. Initial trials and great enterprises are already searching 
for ways of salvation. 


IV. OUTER AND INNER ACTION 

Our ethos realizes itself in the interaction with nature within us 
and outside of us. We live in a schism, because we oppose ourselves 
to nature. We live in the becoming-one-with, or the regaining of, 

the origin 

all-embracing oneness. This we can do, however, only by way of 
the schism, because the approach we must take is that of con¬ 
sciousness and will, i.e., of clarity and becoming clear ad infinitum; 
it is not solely the road of an unconscious doing and becoming, 
which may indeed remain an area not to be planned and which 
we do in fact accept, but which is nonetheless not our being qua 
being human itself. 

Ethics demands: What ought we to do? This question already 
lies within the schism. For it treats the problem as standing juxta¬ 
posed to us. We wish to hear how a craftsman, how a technician, 
how a cook performs his work; in short, how anything ought to be 
done. An answer to this question is possible in many domains. We 
possess an abundance of knowledge and prescriptions telling us 
what needs to be done if certain ends are to be reached. 

But such ends must themselves already be determined and finally 
must be something opposed to us; and the further and decisive 
question, namely, which end we ought to seek, still remains. All 
thought and communication concerning what we ought to do 
abides in the antechamber of the ethos. For nowhere does objective 
thinking meet with an ultimate and unconditioned principle. 

It is therefore easily possible to doubt every pronounced and 
determined “ought,” for an “ought” is determined by ends, and 
ends are not unconditionally established. It is possible to investi¬ 
gate historically all that has been demanded by men, what claims, 


when we bind nature and self-being into one out of the 
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commandments, and taboos have appeared, what diverse answers 
have been given to the question: What ought we to do? what an¬ 
swers have, in fact, been accepted, what rejected? Moreover, one 
can continue to construct future possibilities. 

Therefore, it is decisive for our ethical consciousness to emerge 
from the antechamber and enter the temple itself. This, however, 
is not possible through customary, objective thinking alone. That is 
why here, concurrent with the essential, the real difficulty of the 
intellect begins. Here there are no longer prescriptions and pro¬ 
grams, but there is only a becoming aware of something which is 
and remains intangible as Object. It may appear that nothing is 
asserted just where the essential is touched upon. Let us try to fix 
our attention on what really constitutes the crux of the matter. 

Our action is of a two-fold kind. We stand opposed to something 
other than ourselves, which we manipulate and out of which we 
make something according to plan and purpose; or we ourselves 
are the object of our actions. Through doing, something happens 
in us, something that is not confronting us, something moreover 
that only happens because we ourselves are in it, identically with 
ourselves. 

Whether I affect objects outside of me through actions, or 
whether I affect mv bodv and mv consciousness through such 

* * * o 

actions—viz., be it technical action in the world or be it psycho¬ 
therapeutic in reference to my soul—in both actions there is the 
common element, namely, that I myself remain unaffected, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the objects affected. The outer action is essen¬ 
tially different from the inner action. The inner act takes place not 
through will tending toward an object, but through conscience 
tending toward myself, within myself. 

The external act coerces its object through work, the inner act 
is presented with its object, i.e., the decision, through the serious¬ 
ness of its intent. Opposed to the Doing stands the Letting-mature; 
opposed to the Continuity of producing there is the Suddenness of 
Revelation. Ruling over something other than myself is distin¬ 
guished from the being-present to myself. In external acts I remain 
at a distance and hold myself in untouchable reserve, internally I 
spend myself without reserve as mere Existence. Externally I may 
enter danger, perhaps to the extent of risking my own physical life; 
internally I risk my Self in toto, utterly and entirely. 
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In external nets, in those extending only to natural « 

becanse a. the end of onr aimless fury, dunng winch we hold our 

selves in constant reserve as a presumably lasting > 

mains a Self to which the Other is always opposed, never uni ech 

The Self, that never surrenders, causes a radical concea me ” 
own Self, in spite of all the clarity it may have achieved concerning 


matters of fact. , ^ r f i_ _ 

We oppose ourselves to nature in our external acts because of the 

impulse of our will to dominate; a will which desires to dispose o 
nature according to its own ends. The internal act is already pres¬ 
ent as a momentum when our dedicated contemplation becomes 
our driving force; because of this contemplation we enlarge our 
Selves through the re-cognition of our essence in nature Only in 
so far as we possess in our consciousness a vision of fulfillment ot 
being does it become clear to us what we are and what we may 


become. , , . , 

External actions are distinguished and comprehended as right 

and wrong, good and evil. The inner act cannot be grasped and 
remains incomprehensible. To an ethics of the will, which formu¬ 
lates norms and laws, commandments and taboos, there corre¬ 
sponds an ethics of existence, which illuminates, but does not point 

the way. 

The meaning of an inner act may be shown by an example 
Kierkegaard cites in one of his aphorisms: “Woman becomes more 
beautiful as time goes by.” This means: In youth beauty is vital 
and radiant, then changes rapidly, keeping its greatest magic for 
only a brief transitory period, may still be prolonged for a few 
decades with the help of hygienic and artificial means, but finally 
perishes. It is an event of life common to man and beast. But un¬ 
derneath it lies a spiritual essence which out of its depths radiates 
great beauty; a spiritual essence which is not by itself already 
present in nature, but which can be there only because of the 
original primordial possession in each individual of that potential 
being qua being. This essence is internally active in the daily 
modes of experience, the modes of answering, of accepting, and 
of rejecting; it is active in life’s crises whenever decisions of vital 
importance arise. Vital beauty itself is incorporated into the way 
of life. Woman does not subjugate herself to beauty; rather she 
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-fully cognizant ofTetuty^ 

Z&rpZ 2Z°‘J “ % : « “ 

^ tr ^ 

piession m a face grown old and wrinkled. An aged actreKcan 
play Juliet—as Kierkegaard shows-as she never wS able to doT 
rei youth, because her essence now knows human depths as tb ° 

arc only known in the inner acts, in renunciation anT reaUon n 

loyalty and continuity. nation, m 

That is why man's age is the result of a lifetime of ethos The 
vital passage of life s phases, in their ascent and decline is’ onlv 
van ted by a process of existence itself; an existence which is ca 

of the inner life's seriousness, which finds iff exp^sion^enTan 
emal appearance. Man comes from an origin which accepts his 
vital existence-bound as he is to it in the succession of life's phases 
in sickness and death-to be formed and to be animated, and whtoh 
s allowed to become the organ of his essential appearance But 
is takes place not of necessity as does the natural event of grow¬ 
ing Old; rather it is a possibility of man's freedom, which may also 


V. SCIENCE OF NATURE 


Nature is known through the natural sciences. Our relation to 
nature is determined by our knowledge of her. Knowledge is pos¬ 
siblewithin limits only and remains capable of improvement ad 
infinitum. Man, however, must act-and sometimes immediately 
e cannot wait until all that can be known is known in fact. His 
actions themselves become the source of new experience and con¬ 
sequently of new knowledge; they are like experiments whose fail- 
ure is as instructive as their success. 


Man is only at the beginning in the natural sciences. Even in the 
face of tremendous accomplishments there prevails in great scien¬ 
tists the fundamental attitude, formulated by Newton: “I feel like 
a child who has found some shells on the shore of the sea.” 

We would commit a serious error if we were to transcend the 
limitations and believe that on the basis of natural knowledge all 
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acts are sufficiently justified through planning, and that we are now 
in a position to accomplish everything. Correct action on ie w 
is not to be calculated by means of formulas, neither in dealing 
with nature external to us, nor within the human being. At 
planned action is in need of limitation by means of a critique ot 
our knowledge and abilities, if absurd disaster is to be avoided. 
Planning has for its limits-so to say-the planning of not-p annmg. 
The origin of seriousness in every man is not replaceable y ru es 
and regulations, nor by calculations, although for particular ends 
everywhere the use of rules and regulations is not only meaningful 


but indispensable. 

What is the cause of a planning that desires to transcend the 
limitation imposed by itself, of a wanting that desires to accom¬ 
plish all, even the making of man himself, of the new creative manr ) 
The reason is solely this: Man wants to escape from his freedom. 
He chooses under cover of this flight—a flight which is capable of 
masking itself under the guise of the wildest desires—such lation- 
ally pronounceable views as justify and at the same time camou¬ 


flage his escape. 

In this category also belongs the alleged all-inclusive knowledge 
of nature to which Man surrenders himself in so far as he brings 
it out into the open. A superstitious belief in science seduces him 
to forget himself and to expect salvation from the sciences and 
pseudo-sciences. For example: instead of expecting scientifically 
well-founded help only in those cases of disease where such help 
is possible and relevant, he wants to be treated in every case, even 
where such help is scientifically unjustified. In addition to the great 
and genuine cures discovered by modem science, man is in need 
of an endless chain of fake treatments, which are the combined 


product of the patient’s fear and the fancy of an unbridled enter¬ 
prising medical spirit. Instead of earnestly becoming himself, this 
man, in flight from freedom, permits psychoanalytic diggings and 
probings into his unconscious foundations. In the end he believes 
he can have his uncomfortable “complexes” extracted in a manner 
not unlike the extraction of his bad teeth. Instead of participating 
daily in the ethos of his community through reason, the setting of 
a good example, and the displaying of a responsible personality, he 
expects all solutions to be brought about through institutions and 
through his own obedience; but even then only with the secret 
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proviso that he does not deny himself any possible advantage ob- 
tamed by means of trickery. 6 

Clarity about the nature of natural knowledge which is to be 

used, a critique of the limitations of natural knowledge, a maturing 

into a genuinely scientific attitude, to promote all this is a funda 

mental characteristic of our ethos and becomes a condition for the 
lealization of the ethical conscience. 


VI. THE ROAD BETWEEN TWO ABYSSES: THE SURRENDER INTO 
UNCONSCIOUS NATURE AND THE MAKING OF EVERYTHING 

THROUGH WILL 


Outer and inner actions are indeed inseparable. Possessing an 
existence which is to be objectively investigated by means of laws, 
we are more than nature, and nature outside of us is not exhausted 
in such scientific objectifications. We do not reach the meaning of 
our humanity, of our being human, if we remain only nature. Man 
is an artificial being; he is, as far as his physical nature is con¬ 
cerned, not without history and tradition. He is what he is, in no 
way bv virtue of heredity, as are the beasts. Being human begins 
with the violent subjugation of nature in and outside himself. Man 
establishes taboos which he conceives as posited by a higher power; 
he becomes enmeshed in distortions of his appearance because of 
his suppressions and dishonesties. But it is of small avail to him to 
desiie simply to become pure nature. Even this drive to become 
natural is a lcsolution not natural bv itself, and he has to learn that 


there is no such thing as a natural state of man, closed in itself and 
clear, given through his essence. 

Man goes his way between two abysses: the one consists in the 
allegedly simple, natural state of his being-thus-and-so; and the 
other in his alleged power to accomplish anything, i.e., he goes be¬ 
tween what he is and what he wishes to be; between being lost in 
nature and being lost in the corruption of nature. 

On the one side he slips into the stream of mere natural events, 
abandoning himself as a being unto himself; he is, in the end, in¬ 
different toward life and death and in the steady becoming of the 
other self he is arrested by the momentary Now and bv an empty 
infinitude of nature. On the other hand he slips into the convulsions 
of desire, into the vainglorious belief that he can plan and do 
everything; he is now' arrested by the will and believes that he 
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gains his fortunes through manipulations from without, that he 
becomes master of himself and of the world through mere mora 1 y, 
but will alone leads him to endless self-deceptions and inevitably 

to his destruction. , . .. 

In the first case man wastes away— instead of spending i 

ence in the light of the transcendent Truth, in an effort to achieve 
Self-being. In the first case he excludes himself from his origin y 
the fact that he includes himself in mere reason, a reason which 
attempts to master everything and in this attempt permits^ is un¬ 
witting descent into a realm where all his passions under the guise 
of reason are directed in fact against reason; where all evil spirits 
thrive and Hell is brewing. Man thus wastes away, instead of 
erecting the substructure of his possibilities in terms of ends which 
at last have been determined reasonably and meaningfully under 
the guidance of the Idea of his relation to nature, and of Self-being. 

The attitude of man toward nature, as it manifests itself in him 
and in the environment, forms the foundation of what he becomes. 
No coercion can prove helpful in man s helplessness as he oscillates 
back and forth from mere nature to purposive doing and in reverse 
again from doing to allegedly pure nature. Nor can concealing be 
of any help. Desperation must drive him on and on; desperation 
which teaches him to acknowledge that for him there is neither 
pure nature nor pure doing. 

Desperation can call him to deeper reason. Man cannot find in 
himself alone the road to becoming a Self through freedom. Here 
we come upon a limit which, binding us to our theme, we cannot 
cross. Another mode of thought becomes necessary when the ques¬ 
tion is raised of mans becoming free only in the light of transcend¬ 
ent Truth, which he possesses in his freedom. In other words, there 
can be no ethos, no ethics, without God. 



Chapter 4 

JACQUES MARITAIN 


NATURAL LAW AND MORAL LAW * 


In this chapter I should like to try to clarify certain 
basic concepts-basic for the theory of Natural Law-in the per¬ 
spective of Thomistic philosophy. 


NATURAL LAW (LEX NATURALIs) 

Reason is “the measure of human actions.” Thus reason-human 
leason—is a measuring measure ( mensura mensurans ). Yet reason 
is also a measured measure (mensura mensurata ), for human rea¬ 
son is not the supreme rule of good and evil. In order to measure 
human conduct, practical reason has to be measured by something. 
What is it by which practical reason is measured? Natural Law 
(lex naturalis. In the expression “natural law” it is appropriate to 
understand law in the sense of lex , not of jus). Let us summarize 

as briefly as possible the fundamental characteristics of Natural 
Law . 1 


Two essential components must be recognized in the notion of 
Natural Law: the ontological and the gnoseological. 

Considered in its ontological component, Natural Law is the 
normality of functioning of the human being. Every kind of being 
existing in nature, a plant, a dog, a horse, has its own “natural law,” 
that is, the proper way in which, by reason of its specific structure 
and ends, it should achieve fullness of being in its growth or in 
its behavior. Now this very word “should” begins to have a moral 
sense, that is, to imply moral obligation, when we pass the thresh¬ 
old of the world of free agents. Natural Law—strictly speaking, 
Natural Law for man—is moral law, because man obeys or disobeys 
it freely. We might compare natural law in general with an alge- 


° Translated by D. A. Gallagher. 

1 Cf. my hook Man arul the State (The University of Chicago Press: 1951). 
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braic equation according to which a curve develops in space. But 

with man the curve must conform freely to the equation. 

Let us say, then, that in its ontological aspect Natural Law is an 

ideal order or a divide between the suitable and the unsuitable 
the proper and the improper, which depends on human natuie an 
its essential ends. In this first consideration (ontological) Natural 
Law is co-extensive with the whole field of moral regulations w uc i 
concern man as man-even if they are grounded on the most subtle 
and refined considerations-with the whole field of ethical philos- 

ophy, as universally valid. 

But the second essential component of the notion of Natural 
Law, the gnoseological component, causes the extent of this notion 
to be greatly restricted. For Natural Law is natural not only in so 
far as it is the normality of functioning of human nature, but also 
in so far as it is naturally known: that is to say, known through in¬ 
clination, by way of congeniality or connaturality, not through 
conceptual knowledge and by way of reasoning. Here we have a 
crucial point, which in my opinion has been too often disregarded. 
It deals with the manner in which Natural Law is made manifest 
to practical reason. Natural Law is made manifest to practical 
reason in certain judgments, but these very judgments do not pro¬ 
ceed from any conceptual, discursive, rational exercise of reason. 
They proceed from connaturality or congeniality through which 
what is consonant with the essential inclinations of human nature 
is grasped by the intellect as good; what is dissonant, as bad. And 
thev therefore remain always more or less immersed in the vital 

j * 

and experiential, conceptually inexpressible dynamism of inclina¬ 
tions and tendencies. The motive power on which they depend is 
not reason, demonstration, logos, but nature and nature’s root in¬ 
clinations. Thus it is that Natural Law is, in the fullest sense of this 
word, unwritten law. And, by the same token, it appears that Nat¬ 
ural Law, considered not in its ontological component alone but 
also in its gnoseological component, only embraces those require¬ 
ments of the human being’s normality of functioning which are 
known through inclination —in other words, the principles “imme¬ 
diately” known (that is, without conceptual or rational medium) 
of human morality. 

At this point two observations of the utmost importance should 
be made, which, to my regret, I cannot discuss here as fully as I 
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F ‘ , Stl ‘ e “’^naHons to which I have just referred are 

oeie d ,1 ’ u ' • q,U> ai,ilml - but *e inelinations-onto- 

ceptual hie of the mind, that is, in reason as “form” or entelechv 
of our ps\ chological energies (a function of reason which is per- 
onned m a pre-conscious manner). Let us sav, then, inclinations 
of nature as refracted through the crystal of reason in its uncon¬ 
scious or pre-conscious life. For what is consonant with reason 
spontaneously pleases the rational animal. 

Second, these natural inclinations rooted in reason presuppose 

?™, Ci P le: ■•!>* good is to be done, the evil 

o be avoided, of which all men are aware. But as to further de- 
terminations, they are dependent upon historical progress which is 
characteristic of mankind. For man is an animal of culture, an his¬ 
torical animal. As a result, the essential inclinations of which we 
are speaking either developed or were released in the course of an 
historical progress which was constantly thwarted, moreover by 
any kind of accidental process of regression or perversion. Thus it 
is that man s knowledge of the content of Natural Law was pro¬ 
gressively formed and molded by the inclinations of human nature, 
starting with the most basic ones. The very history of human con¬ 
science distinguishes genuine human inclinations from spurious or 
perverted ones. The truly authentic inclinations were those which 
m the long history of human conscience, led reason to an aware- 
ness of the regulations which, recognized more or less indetermi- 
nate y from the time of the oldest social communities, have re¬ 
mained permanent in the human race, while assuming forms more 
definite and more clearly determined. At this point nothing appears 
more valuable to moral philosophy, especially to the theory of 
Natural Law, than the data of anthropology. An attentive exam¬ 
ination of such data shows that what I venture to call the funda¬ 
mental dynamic schemes of Natural Law are susceptible only of 
indeterminate expression (for example: “no family group exists 
without some kind of fixed pattern”), but that they are the object 
of a considei ably more universal knowledge—at all times and in all 
places—than would appear upon superficial inspection. 

We can understand, moreover, why there is a large measure of 
variability in the particular rules, customs, standards of life through 
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which, among all of the earth’s people, mankind has conveyed its 
knowledge of the most fundamental and deep-seated principles ot 
Natural Law. This spontaneous knowledge does not bear upon 
conceptually discovered and rationally deduced moral regulations 
but upon regulations known through inclination, and in its u ti- 
mate source, upon general frameworks, which are tendential in 
nature, dynamic schemes of moral regulations still in a primitive 
state. Within such tendential frameworks or dynamic schemes the 
content may be considerably varied and more or less deficient, 
not to mention those warped, perverted or devious inclinations 
which may be intermingled with authentic and fundamental in¬ 
clinations. 


ETERNAL LAW 

These explanations, although summary, provide a sufficiently 
clear idea of what Natural Law is. It is necessary, however, to pio- 
ceed further, for the concept of Natural Law is given its definitive 
meaning only when that of Eternal Law has been established. 

This concept of Eternal Law is not solely theological. It is a 
philosophical truth as well, one which the philosopher with his 
means alone can reach and establish. God exists. He is the first 
cause of being, activating all beings. It is by His intellect and will 
that He acts: whence the notion of Providence. The entire com¬ 
munity of the universe is governed by the divine reason. Hence 
there is in God, as in One who governs the entirety of created 
beings, this very reality which is the judgment and command of 
the practical intellect applied to the governing of a unified com¬ 
munity: in other words, this very reality which we call law. Eternal 
Law is one with the eternal wisdom of God and the divine essence 
itself. Saint Thomas defines this Eternal Law as “nothing other 
than the exemplar of divine wisdom insofar as this wisdom directs 
all the actions and movements of things.” 2 

It is evidently to this Eternal Law that we must have recourse if 
we are in search of the first foundation of Natural Law. Because 
every law is a work of reason, at the source of Natural Law there 
must be reason: not human reason but Subsistent Reason, the in¬ 
tellect which is one with the First Truth itself. “Law is a measure 
and a rule,” says Saint Thomas, “and hence is found in him who 

2 Sum. Theol., 1-11, 93, 1. 
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very precise sense “natural reason,” ratio naturalis, and the light of 
this natural reason is “nothing other than a certain impression of 
the divine light upon us.” 4 The author of Natural Law is exclu¬ 
sively the divine reason. 

The fact that the divine reason is the only reason which is author 
of the Law enables us to understand better the meaning of Saint 
Thomas’ expression: Natural Law is a participation in the Eternal 
Law. It is the divine reason which is involved. If human reason had 
a hand in it, the Law would, to that extent, have no more than the 
value of human authority. 

The formal medium by which we advance in our knowledge of 

the regulations of Natural Law is not the conceptual work of 

reason, but rather those inclinations to which the practical intellect 

conforms in judging what is good and what is bad. Through the 

channel of natural inclinations the divine reason imprints its light 

upon human reason. This is why the notion of knowledge through 

inclination is basic to the understanding of Natural Law, for it 

brushes aside any intervention of human reason as a creative factor 
in Natural Law. 


It is evident, then, how strongly and decisively Natural Law 
obliges by virtue of Eternal Law. It is from the divine reason that 
it possesses its rational character, and consequently, it is from the 

mne reason that it possesses its genuine nature as law and its 
obligatory character. 


We can understand at this point in what the error in the con¬ 
ceptions of a thinker like Grotius consisted. While maintaining that 
Natural Law presupposed in fact God’s existence, he wrote the 

supposition WhlCh hC that 6Ven ^ ° n an absurd 
supposition God did not exist. Natural Law would continue to 

exercise its dominion and its authority over us. The fact is that he 

was concentrating solely upon the order of nature-as deciphered 

the oT an / eaSOn ~ and did not Perceive the relationship between 
the order of nature and the eternal reason. 1 

Two things are to be considered here. Suppose absurdlv that 
God does not exist and that nothing is changed in things: then by 
ypothesis, nature would continue to exist, and consequentlv tlJ 
norma ty o functioning of human nature; the exigencies of the 
3 °r er based u P on the essence of man would likewise continue 

4 Saint Thomas Aquinas, loc. cit . 
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to exist. But a second question presents itself: is this order rational, 
is it wise, does it oblige me in conscience? Indeed, the only foun¬ 
dation for its rationality is the Eternal Law, the divine reason, and 
it is precisely this which Grotius did not perceive. Thus began the 
process (prepared by scholastic doctors who came after Saint 
Thomas and who neglected the essential importance of the com¬ 
ponent: knowledge through inclination) of a rationalistic defor¬ 
mation of the concept of Natural Law. At that moment a separation 
took place, a schism, between Eternal Reason and the order of 
nature. God became merely the guarantor of that order, and Nat¬ 
ural Law ceased to be a participation in Eternal Law. It became 
the order of a nature which was sufficient to herself, an order for 
which the conceptual and discursive reason provided knowledge. 
But why should I be obliged in conscience by a purely factual 
ordei? In reality, if God does not exist, the Natural Law lacks ob¬ 
ligatory power. If the Natural Law does not commit the divine 
reason, it is not a law, and if it is not a law, it does not oblige. 

I would like to remark further, concerning the concept of Eternal 
Law, that this concept enables us to realize the essentially ana- 
logical character of the notion of law. The word "law” in the ex¬ 
pression natural law admits of the danger of a misunderstanding 
because the most obvious and the most immediate notion that we 
have of law is that of written law or positive law: consequently, if 
we overlook the analogical character of the notion of law, we run 
the risk of conceiving Natural Law and every species of law after 
the pattern of the type of law best known to us, written law. 

But the very notion of Eternal Law brings this analogical char¬ 
acter to light in an undeniable manner. For the definition of law: 
A certain ordinance of reason for the common good, promulgated 
by him who has the care of the community,” 5 has its first realiza¬ 
tion—in itself, secundum se , and not with regard to us and our 
manner of knowing—in the Eternal Law. But God is not a legis¬ 
lator like the others. The community that He heads is the entire 
created universe. The Eternal Law is not written upon paper, it is 
promulgated in the divine intellect and is known in itself solely by 
God and by those who see Him in His essence. However, Saint 
Thomas writes that every rational creature knows a certain re¬ 
flection of it insofar as this creature knows truth. “For all knowl- 


0 Sum. Theol ., 1-11, 90, 4. 
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edge of truth is a sort of reflection of and participation in the 
Eternal Law, which is the unchangeable truth.” 0 The Eternal Law 
is as infinitely distant from written or human law as the divine es¬ 
sence is from created being. Between the two there is only an ana¬ 
logical community. Likewise, the notion of law is only analogically 
common to the concepts of Natural Law and positive law, and so 
also to the concepts of Natural Law and Eternal Law. This ana- 
logicity of the notion of law will be even more readily grasped if 
we discuss the concept of “right” (jus) and compare it with that 
of “law” (lex ). 7 What is the relation between law and right? 


NATURAL RIGHT 


When it is a question of positive law (written law), the relation 
between law and right is very simple—it is a relation of identity. 
Positive right and positive law are the same thing; they are syno¬ 
nyms, because the notion of right, or of juridical order, signifies a 
code of laws suited to a certain type of common life which men 
are not only obliged to obey in conscience, but can be constrained 
to obey by the coercive power of society. We are confronted, 
therefore, with the notion of debitum legale, of what is legally due 
or legally just, the neglect of which is punishable by the external 
sanctions established by law. Given this meaning of the word 
right, it is clear that positive right and positive law are the same 
thing: positive right and positive law emanate from social authority 
and are sanctioned by the constraints of society. We have here the 
order of legality or the juridical order which supposes the moral 

order, but which adds something to it, namely, this possibility of 
constraint by society. 

But let us consider now the domain of Natural Law, which is 

nu ° f and not of le § alit y- As we have already remarked 

although the notion of Natural Law in itself (secundum se) is prior 

to that of positive law, nevertheless, as far as we ourselves and our 

manner of knowing are concerned (quoad nos), it is from the idea 

j he f P ° ^ e whlch IS first known, that we proceed to the 
idea of the Natural Law. Consequently, since we say positive law 


6 Ibid., I-II 93 2. 
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and positive right with equivalent meaning, it seems natural to say 
riglit and laio equivalently when the question is one of Natural 
Law. Hence the use of the expression “natural right” ( Naturrecht, 
droit natural) in the habitual language of philosophers and jurists. 

The application of the notion of right in such a domain, however, 
involves us in serious difficulties. Natural Law—which is not writ¬ 
ten, which concerns man as man, and a community which is neither 
the body politic nor the civilized community but simply the com¬ 
munity of the human species, and which obliges us in conscience 
—Natural Law is promulgated in our reason as knowing (insofar 
as it knows through inclination), and not as legislating; and it con¬ 
cerns the moral, not the juridical order. What we have here is 
nothing other than the notion of debitum morale, of that which is 
morally due by virtue of right reason, or by virtue of Natural Law, 
but not by virtue of a juridical constraint. How, then, under these 
conditions, can we speak of natural right? Is there not a simple 
contradiction in terms here, and would it not be preferable to rid 
oneself of such an expression? This is a temptation for the philos¬ 
opher, for it would be the most convenient thing to do. Neverthe¬ 
less, I do not believe that we must yield to it. In considering things 
more closely, we see that, in spite of everything, we do have a solid 
basis for speaking of natural right, and not only in the sense that 
this or that precept of Natural Law may become an object of a 
prescription of the positive law. For in a considerably more pro¬ 
found and universal sense it is necessary to say that each man bears 
within himself the judician / authority of humanity. (It is not a 
question here of the civilized community, as in the case of the law 
of nations, but of the human species.) This is true in an analogical 
but nonetheless real sense. Each member of the human species 
bears within him in a certain manner the judiciary authority of 
humanity, and consequently, the right of imposing constraint 

which derives from this authority. 

How can we justify philosophically the right of legitimate de¬ 
fense? How can we say that a man has the right of killing another 
man when he is attacked by the latter, or that I have the right of 
putting to death a man who before my eyes throws himself upon a 
child to assassinate it? Is this simply a biological reflex? If so, there 
could be no question of a right. No, we are faced with a properly 
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judiciary act. That is why this act is moral, by virtue of a judiciary 
authority which transcends me and which goes back to the Author 
of nature and of humanity. Without possessing the function of a 
judge in society-and outside of the order of constituted tribunals 
to which punishment normally belongs—but simply as a mem er 
of the human species, I exercise in such a case a judiciary au¬ 
thority which is virtually inherent in the species and which may 
be actualized, in any man whatsoever, under such exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances. And this is not only the case in the examples I have 
just given. Each time that we give a counsel, or guide another man, 
or try to dispose circumstances so as to help him avoid an erroi in 
his moral life, we exercise in a certain measure and to a certain 
degree an authority which is derived in us from the Author of 
human reason. Each time that States, in the absence of an inter¬ 


national judiciary power, have recourse to sanctions such as war or 
just reprisals against the aggression of another State, or against the 
barbarous procedures it employs, it is the judiciary authority vir¬ 
tually inherent in the human species which is being exercised. 
These acts of political power would have neither meaning nor 
moral justification if it were merely a question of defensive re¬ 
flexes; they have human meaning and moral value only if the States 
in question decide upon such acts in the name of the judiciary 
authority of which they are the organs so long as there does not 
yet exist a supranational political society capable of putting the 
judgments of its tribunals into effect. 

By reason of the fundamental notion which I have just expressed, 
we can say, in an analogical but real sense, that there is a natural 
juridical order contained within the Natural Law and the natural 
order of morality, but in a simply virtual manner. And in this sense 
the expression natural right is valid, but, once again, in an alto¬ 
gether analogical sense. 

We have, then, the notion of a virtual juridical order which al¬ 
ways remains virtual, and which never unfolds as a juridical order 
expressed in positive law and in the judiciary authority of human 
society, for we cannot conceive of a tribunal which would be 
charged with enforcing the Natural Law. As soon as a precept of 
Natural Law is expressed in written law, it becomes a precept of 
written law and by this token it is part of positive right, of the 
juridical positive order. But the natural right itself, insofar as it is 
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natural right, remains virtual, enveloped in the Natural Law, and 

it is actualized in exceptional cases, for example, as we have seen, 

when a man or a State finds it necessary to exercise the judiciary 

authority of which the human species as such is depositary and 

which is derived from its Author, from the Divine Reason and 
Subsistent Justice. 

Thus, natural right does not require, as a fulfillment which it 

should receive, formulation in positive law and in the juridical 

ordei in the full and formal sense of the word. It remains enveloped 
in the Natural Law. • r 


JUS GENTIUM 

With the jus gentium (the law of nations ), 8 on the contrary, we 
enter a domain in which the notion of right ( jus ) no longer takes 
on merely a virtual but a formal and actual meaning as well. For 
the philosopher or jurist, there is no notion more fraught with dif¬ 
ficulties than that of the law of nations. The different theories 
which have been advanced since the sixteenth century have suc¬ 
ceeded in obscuring the concept rather than clarifying it. It is dif¬ 
ficult to define the law of nations, because it is intermediary 
between the Natural Law and the positive law—although Saint 
Thomas does connect it rather with the positive law. Our thought 
on the subject would profit greatly if, as a result of the systematic 
elucidation to which we now proceed, we were able to determine 
clearly and exactly in what the law of nations consists. 

Let us say, then, that in its most profound meaning, as we are 
able to disengage it from the thought of Saint Thomas, the law 
of nations (I would prefer to say the common law of civilization) 
differs from the Natural Law in the manner in which it is known, 
or in relation to the second essential component, the gnoseological 
component of the Natural Law. It is necessary to insist on the 
manner in which the law in question is known. The law of nations 
is known, not through inclination, but through the conceptual 
exercise of reason. This is the specific difference distinguishing the 


8 We use the expression “law of nations’’ as equivalent to jus gentium (le droit 
des gens), because the term is so well established in the language of political 
science and political philosophy, although the term “right of nations” would per¬ 
haps correspond better to our use of positive right” and “natural right.” (It is 
true that the law of nations is distinguished in this section from natural and posi¬ 
tive law.) 
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law of nations from the Natural Law. The Natural Law is known 
through inclination, the law of nations is known through the con¬ 
ceptual exercise of the human reason (considered not in such and 
such an individual, but in common civilized humanity). In this 
sense, it pertains to the positive law, and for this reason Saint 
Thomas relates it to positive law: since wherever human reason 
intervenes as author, we are in the general domain of the positive 
law. In this case, the human reason does not intervene as the author 
of the existence of the law (which is the case with positive law in 
the strict sense), but it does intervene as the author of the knowl¬ 
edge of the law. In consequence, with the law of nations, we have 
already a juridical order, no longer virtual as in the case of natural 
right but formal, although not necessarily written into a code. As 
to the manner in which the regulations of the law in question are 
known, it must be said that they are known through the rational, 
logical, conceptual exercise of the common reason, starting from 
more profound and more primary principles which are the prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Law. 

Now it is necessary to make a distinction concerning the content 
of the law of nations. In the first place, the law of nations may in¬ 
clude regulations pertaining also to the Natural Law (since the 
principle of distinction is not the content of the law, but the man¬ 
ner in which the knowledge of the law takes place). Hence, 
certain regulations which are based upon human nature, and which 
are connected necessarily with the first principle: “Do good and 
avoid evil,” may be known on the one hand through inclination (in 
which sense they belong to Natural Law), and on the other hand 
through the conceptual exercise of reason (in which sense they be¬ 
long to the law of nations). 

Take this example: “We must obey the laws of the social group.” 
This prescription may be a rational conclusion, established through 
the logical exercise of reason, for the common sense of humanity 
can deduce it from a more primitive principle: “Men should live in 
society,” in which case we are in the presence of a precept of the 
law of nations. Now this same regulation: “Obey the laws of the 
group,” is also a norm known not by way of conceptual demonstra¬ 
tion, but through inclination, by conformity with the radical tend¬ 
ency which urges men to dwell in society, in which case it is a 
principle of the Natural Law. Hence the same thing may belong to 
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the Natural Law if it is known through inclination and if the divine 
reason is the only operative principle causing it to be known as well 
as to exist, and to the law of nations if it is known by human reason 
which, intervening between the Divine Reason, the cause of nature, 
and the knowledge of the precept, acts on its own account and 
thus intioduces an element of positive law. 

In the second place, and this is the most general and most in¬ 
teresting case, the content of the law of nations may concern things 
w ich, although universally obligatory since they are deduced 
from a principle of the Natural Law, and although necessarily con¬ 
nected with the first principle: “Do good and avoid evil,” go be¬ 
yond the Natural Law because they are not previously known 
through inclination but are known only as the result of the concep¬ 
tual exercise of reason, a deduction made not by jurists or philos¬ 
ophers, but by the common reason of humanity. Take this example: 
Do not condemn anyone without a hearing.” I do not think that 
this rule is first known through inclination; it is known only as a 
conclusion logically deduced from what is due in justice to an 
accused man. In such a case we have a precept of the law of nations 
which is not a precept of the Natural Law. Similarly, the precept: 
Ti eat prisoners of war humanely,” is known only through a logical 

operation accomplished by the human reason starting from a first 
principle of the Natural Law. 


The law of nations or the common law of civilization has to do 
with duties which are necessarily bound up with the first principle: 
Do good and avoid evil,” but in cases like those I have just men¬ 
tioned this necessity is seen and established by human reason. And 
precisely because the regulations dealing with social life are par 
excellence the work of human reason, we have been gradually led 
to regard the law of nations as pertaining more to the social domain 
and especially to the international domain. But it is absurd to re- 
uce the law of nations to the laws of international morality. Ac¬ 
cording to what we have seen, every norm of conduct which is 
universa y valid, but which is known to common consciousness 
because necessarily deduced by human reason, is a part of jus 
gentium or the common law of civilization. 

• I !" 6 ^ n f nations beI °ngs at once to the moral order and to the 
juridical order; it presupposes a dehitum morale, a moral obligation 

appealing to conscience, before the legal obligation, debitum 
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legale. At the same time the law of nations is a formal juridical 
order, although not necessarily a written one. Hence it differs at 
once from natural right because it is not merely virtually contained 
in the order of natural morality, and from positive right because it 
is not necessarily promulgated by social authority and applied by 
judiciary authority. It may be formulated juridically; in fact, it 
seeks to be, but is not necessarily so formulated. Before it is at 
some future time formulated in the code of a supranational world 
society whose tribunals would be required to enforce it, the law of 
nations is first of all formulated in the common conscience by 
human reason in its legislative role, making the law known through 
its own conceptual means. In a word, it is based upon the natural 
order of morality, but it emanates necessarily from this order as the 
first formal juridical order. 


POSITIVE RIGHT 


We come finally to positive law. The positive law in force in any 
particular social group, whether it be a question of customary right 
or written right, has to do with the rights and duties which are 
bound up in a contingent, not a necessary, manner with the first 
principle of the practical intellect: “Do good and avoid evil.” And 
it has as its author not the divine reason but the human reason . 9 
By virtue of determined rules of conduct, established by the rea¬ 
son and will of men when they institute the laws or engender the 
customs of a particular social group, certain things will be good 
and permissible and certain things bad and not permissible, but it 
is the human reason which establishes this. Human reason inter¬ 
venes here as a creative factor not only in that which concerns the 
knowledge of the law-as in the case of the law of nations-but in 
that which concerns the very existence of the law. It has the 
astounding power of laying it down that certain things will hence- 
orth be good and others bad. Thus, for example, a police ordinance 
has decreed that it will henceforth be good for motorists to stop at 
the red light and to go when the light is green. There is no kind of 
natural structure which requires this; it depends uniquely upon the 
human reason. But once this regulation has been promulgated, it is 
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evil not to stop at the red light. There is thus a moral good and a 
moral evil which depend upon the human reason because it takes 
into consideration the particular exigencies of the common good in 
these given circumstances, in conformity, however, with principles 
of the Natural Law, as for example: “Do not harm your fellow 
men.” But the Natural Law itself does not prescribe the rules in 
question, it leaves them to the ultimate determination and initiative 
of the human reason. The Natural Law itself requires that what it 
leaves undetermined be ultimately determined by human reason. 

Hence, the positive law obliges men in conscience—in other 
words the dcbitum legale that it institutes is also a debitum morale 
—because it obliges by virtue of the Natural Law. By the same 
token we see that an unjust law is not a law. This follows as a con¬ 
sequence from what I have just said, that is, from the fact that the 
positive law obliges bv virtue of the Natural Law which is a par¬ 
ticipation in the Eternal Law. It is inconceivable that an unjust 
law should oblige bv virtue of the Natural Law, by virtue of 
regulations which go back to the Eternal Law and which are in us 
a participation in that Law. It is essential to a philosophy such as 
that of Saint Thomas to regard an unjust law as not obligatory. It 
is the counterpart of this truth that tire just law binds in con¬ 
science because it binds by virtue of the Natural Law. If we for¬ 
get the one, we forget the other. 



Chapter 5 
WERNER JAEGER 


THE MORAL VALUE OF THE 
CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 

The memory of Greek philosophy lives on through the 
millennia with ever-present actuality because the great thinkers of 
Greece were the founders of what we call philosophy. By this 
Greek word we mean the entirety of the fundamental problems 
which constitute the intellectual and moral consciousness of our 
civilization and the categories of our mind in which these problems 
find their expression, such as being and becoming, matter and 
form, substance and substrate, causality and teleology, idea and 
entelechy, reason and experience, and many others. 

But there is a second way in which the Greek philosophers have 
left their stamp on our spiritual and moral world: they established 
philosophy not only as a set of abstract ideas and doctrines but as 
a way of life, or bios, as the Greeks called it. They coined a number 
of imperishable symbols to represent this concept of life, such as 
the Platonic image of the cave, the ascent of the philosophic soul 
to the light, the symbol of Eros in Plato’s Symposium, and Par¬ 
menides’ road to Being. If it is true to say that Greek poetry was 
such a tremendous cultural and moral force because of the sym¬ 
bolic character which enabled it to express general truth in indi¬ 
vidual and visible form, it is also true that Greek philosophy has 
this power in common with Greek poetry. So it is the classical 
philosophy of the world. 

I intend to speak of the philosophic and moral ideal of life, the 
theoretic life. From the beginning the Greeks were aware of the 
effect which the intellectual activity later called philosophia, love 
of wisdom, had on the life and personality of those who devoted 
themselves to it. They pursued it with such passion that they 
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seemed to forget everything other men thought worth striving for 
—honor, power, money, and sensual pleasures. This was a fact 
which must have isolated the philosophical man from his neighbor, 
probably at first against his will; but once he found himself iso¬ 
lated, his way of life, which to begin with had grown quite nat- 
urally and without any special effort or program on his part, de¬ 
veloped into something more conscious and was adapted and 
maintained with a determination that finally made it an intellectual 
and moral ideal: the philosophical ideal of life. 

In that incomparably ironic and touching episode in the Theae- 

tetus, Plato sympathetically describes the philosopher as a man 

who knows neither the latest news nor the most fashionable gossip, 

neither the way to the market place and the law courts nor the 

family tree of the Spartan kings. There he refers to the philosophic 

soul living not on earth but on high. And in this connection he tells 

the amusing anecdote of the earliest of all Greek philosophers, 

Thales, who while observing the sky, fell into a well and was 

mocked bv a Thracian serving-girl, the most uneducated type of 

which a Greek could think. “What a strange fellow you are!” she 

cried. “You want to see the stars in the sky, but cannot even see 

¥ 

what is lying at your own feet!” 

Herds of cattle devoured the crops of Democritus, Horace says 
in his Letters, while his quick mind roamed far away from his 
body. In the division of his rich paternal inheritance his brother 
led him by the nose, because he wanted to be paid in cash in order 
to make long journeys. He was not given his full share, and what 
he did receive he spent on his travels to Egypt and the Chaldees. 
Anaxagoras is also supposed to have neglected his inheritance. 
When his relatives called him to account, he replied, “Look after 
it yourselves,” and with these words freely handed over to them all 
his goods and chattels, in order to be able to live for study alone. 
Here the anecdote has taken on a more affected character, rather 


than the good-humored mockery that colors the Democritean ver¬ 
sion. The preoccupied philosopher, absent-mindedly letting his 
cattle devour his grain, has become a great and independent spirit 
who consciously despises external goods and heroically rejects 
them. The same spirit informs another apothegm in which Anax¬ 


agoras, asked what he lives for, gives the proud answer: ‘'To ob- 
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that Anaxagoras, when accused of not caring foi his 

Intended to bear witness to the complete withdrawal of the philos¬ 
opher from that political life in which the Greek of the classica 

period was wholly absorbed. , 

The time and place at which these stories arose are obscure, he 

first utterance of this sort preserved to us in the work o a ree 
philosopher is to be found in the proem of Parmenides p 1 o- 
sophical epic. There he speaks with transparent symbolism o his 
journey to the realm of light and truth. He visualizes himself as 
being drawn in a chariot by a team of quick and powerful horses 
along a path which is described as leading straight up to the gates 
of the higher world of absolute Being. If I am right in interpreting 
these lines, this path is symbolically compared to the path of sal¬ 
vation which the people of his century knew through the Orphic 

mysteries. 

This does not mean, of course, that Parmenides is here teaching 
a mystery religion, but he is trying to create a symbol for the life- 
giving and redeeming power of his new knowledge, the doctrine 
of pure Being. The philosopher-prophet contrasts his path, the new 
conception of pure Being, with the broad highway of error on 
which other mortals move, learned and unlearned alike. This sym¬ 


bolism is the most pregnant expression of Parmenides’ new feeling 
that there is something like a “philosophic life. It is different from 
the religious life because it is a life of thought, but it has in com¬ 
mon with the religious type of life the fact that they are both 
different from the life of the ordinary mortal who tries to find his 
happiness in a world where there is no being but only appearance. 

According to the tradition of the fourth century b.c., Pythagoras 
was the first to use the word “philosophy,” and he described it as 
a life of pure contemplation. Pythagoras explained that the various 
types of the human race and their attitudes toward life could be 
compared to the crowd which gathers at Olympia. Some come in 
order to win the crown and run in the stadium; these are the men 
of the vita activa, and to them we may compare statesmen, military 
leaders, and so on. Others come only in order to do business, to 
buy and sell things; these are the representatives of a life of pleas¬ 
ure and material gain. The third group comes to the Olympics of 
human life as mere spectators ( theoroi ); and these are the philos- 
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ophers. Some scholars believe that this story may be authentic and 
go back to Pvthagoras, though we do not have any written tra¬ 
dition about him which is older than the period of Plato’s school. 
But the story presupposes a more systematic study and classifi¬ 
cation of the types of life which were developed in Plato’s philos¬ 
ophy. In his philosophy exactly the same three tvpes of life are 
distinguished, and from him Aristotle took over the distinction in 
his Ethics. But, on the other hand, this tradition undoubtedly had 
a historical kernel. Pythagoras was not, like the older Ionian philos¬ 
ophers, merely an outstanding individual, but was the founder of 
a quasi-religious order with definite rules and a moral ideal of life 
which was later called “Pythagoric.” 

We must turn now to the Athenian scene of the fifth century 
and the Periclean Age, the period when philosophy for the first 
time began to exercise a strong influence on the mind of Athens. 
Hitherto philosophy had had its stronghold in the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor in the east and of Magna Grecia and Sicily in the west, 
whereas the Greek mother-country was still comparatively un¬ 
touched by the new rational thought, which had originated in the 
colonies at the periphery of the Greek-speaking world. The people 
of Ionia were easygoing and good-humored. They were ready to 
tolerate the rare social phenomenon of the solitary and absent- 

minded scholar. They admired him and did not envy him his 
strange sort of pleasure. 

But the Dorian character of the people of Magna Grecia had 
reacted differently to the Pythagorean way of life. I cannot here 
go into the historical details of the last phase in the development 
of the Pythagorean community in south Italy, which ended with 
the destruction of their assembly house in Crotona by a frenzied 
mob and the dissolution of the order. The Athenians were a people 
with a closely knit social texture, faced with enormous practical 
and political tasks, the heritage of the Persian wars. The democracy 
of Athens had emerged from the ruins of old Hellas as a leading 
power, and it was ready to attempt the reconstruction of the world 
on the basis of the principles which had enabled it to survive the 
greatest crisis in Greek history. The Athenians, though always open 
to progressive planning and sound reasoning, interpreted the free¬ 
dom of the individual on which they prided themselves not as 
mere leisure for intellectual extravagance, but as an opportunity 
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generously offered by the city-state to each of its sons to realize 
the generally accepted standard of civic virtue in his own way, y 
making the greatest possible contribution to the common goo ac 
cording to the special gifts of his own nature. Think now how the 
exponents of this new freedom, with so much emphasis placed on 
social and moral responsibility, mental normalcy, and practical 
purpose, were bound to react to the intellectual type of the en¬ 
lightened philosophical individual which now began to be im¬ 
ported from the Ionian cities on the other side of the Aegean. 

The ideal of the philosophical life as it had developed among 
the Greeks of Asia Minor and Magna Grecia was by no means 
welcomed with open arms by this Athenian society. To the man 
in the street it was amusing to see the appearance and watch the 
behavior of scholars such as the mathematician and calendar- 
maker Meton or the cosmologist Diogenes or the sophists Piotag- 
oras and Prodicus, and the impression such scholars made on the 
people is reflected in Attic comedy. The more politically minded 
conservative upper class was much more susceptible to the new 
culture, but its members were afraid that the modern enlightened 
ideas about the origin of the world and the natural causes of all 
things might undermine traditional religion and morality. Among 
the things which were bitterly criticized and attacked was the ideal 
of the philosophic life and the disinterested aloofness of such great 
Ionian scholars as Anaxagoras, the friend of Pericles, who lived in 
Athens for a long time. We may conclude from certain symptoms 
that this scholar s aloofness made a deep impression on the Athe¬ 
nians, who were a busy and contentious lot and spent much of their 
time in the political assembly and the law courts. In one of Eurip- 
ides* lost dramas a speaker praises the quiet life of the philosopher 
in contrast to this bustling activity of the Athenian citizen: 

Blessed is the man who has cognizance 
Of the truth and teachings of science. 

He rushes not to unjust deeds, 

To harm his fellow citizens, 

But has his gaze fixed 
Upon immortal Nature 
And her unaging order. 

He searches from roots it sprang 
And how it came to be, 
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And never turns his heart 
Toward acts of wickedness. 

We do not know who is speaking these words or in what connec¬ 
tion, but it is clear that the type of man described in these lines is 
admired and that his peace of mind is envied. One of the greatest 
natural scientists and philosophers of that generation, Democritus, 
wrote a whole book on this very subject, entitled Peace of Mind. 
It began with the words: “He who wants to enjoy tranquillity of 
mind must not engage in too many activities.” But this activity 
was precisely the thing which was alive and flourishing in Athens. 
It was praised in the speeches of their leading men: Alcibiades in 
Thucydides persuades the Athenians to undertake the expedition 
against Sicily by using the argument that a state which had been 
created by exuberant activity and the spirit of enterprise could not 
stop to rest on its laurels but must maintain this spirit throughout. 
In his lost tragedy Antiope, Euripides dramatized in timely manner 
the conflict between two types of life, embodied in the two myth¬ 
ical figures of the Theban princes Zethus and Amphion. The for¬ 
mer, Zethus, is the man of action and an impassioned advocate of 
the active life. Amphion, his brother, is attacked by him as an aes¬ 
thetic weakling who wastes his talents in a life of leisure dedicated 
to the worship of the Muses. Several verses from this scene are 
quoted by Callicles, the cynical apostle of a life of power and ex¬ 
ternal success in Plato’s Gorgias. In that dialogue Callicles charac¬ 
terizes Socrates, the main speaker, as another Amphion, and every 
life-long preoccupation with philosophical and moral study is re¬ 
jected as effeminate and conducive to the degeneration of that 
masculine and active spirit which builds states and organizes so¬ 
ciety. Callicles is the embodiment of the Athenian opposition 
against the philosophical ideal of life. His opinion is shared by 
Plato’s famous opponent, the rhetor Isocrates. Isocrates, like Cal¬ 
licles, does not deny that philosophical and moral studies, when a 
young man engages in them for a few years, may be useful as a 
sort of mental gymnastics and may be fitted into the curriculum of 
a liberal education, which was then a much-discussed issue of 
public opinion; but both prefer rhetoric, which in addition to such 
formal training of the mind makes it familiar with the problems of 
practical life, for which they want to prepare the young man. 
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This was the time and the cultu ™ “ f ™ h e g reate st changes in 
character o£ philosophy underwent^ ^ j> pHsts Under the 

urgency of the practical, soc f ’ * * J ulation 0 n the cosmos, the 
time, these men turned awa ^ philosophers, and concen- 

trated on the new task of the ^ucatwno^ ^ ^ greatest 
meant the education of the was Socrat es, the Athe- 

mresentative of this practica J different from the 

ian. In Plato's Apofogi/ he * , rnntemDlates the world 


nian. In Plato's Apology he is P^X^ntempiates the world 

solitary type of Ionian meteorologist, who contemp^ gorean 

°f celestialbodies, or t”be found conversing with groups 

Of people in the market place or m ft. his typical 

aim of his dialectical inquiry is a practical one. 

Nevertheless it was from this effort of £ 

rational clarification of the so-called virtues and of the natme of 
the good, that the greatest and most influential systems of theo¬ 
retical philosophy were destined to originate-the philosophies of 

Plato and Aristotle. For Socrates’ questions about the good and the 
evil and the just and the unjust led to the logical discovery of the 

universal concepts, or, as Plato conceived them the Ideas. The 

application of the dialectical method to all sorts of logical, ethical, 
and social problems, as we see it in Plato’s dialogues, marks the 
stages of the unfolding of this theoretical philosophy. One of the 
most characteristic features of Plato’s philosophy is precisely this 
ever-growing tension between the Socratic point of departure and 
the unending theoretical effort to realize the practical aim. There 
was, of course, a strong theoretical element in Socrates’ method of 
questioning from the very beginning, when he insisted on finding 
out what is justice, what is temperance, what is valor, what is the 

moral life, and so on. 

But in the course of time Plato, who originally simply took over 
this method of inquiry, was forced to introduce more and more 
mathematics and other elements of a purely theoretical nature in 
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order to clarify Socrates’ method and its logical implications. Hence 
by the time Aristotle entered the Academy the picture seemed al¬ 
most reversed. The type of the theoretical philosopher which we 
find embodied in Aristotle is the characteristic product of that 
final phase of Plato’s philosophy. The figure of the philosopher 
which Plato outlines in the Thcaetetus, a work published about the 
time Aristotle became his pupil, looks very different from the 
Socrates he had portrayed in his Apology; and this difference is not 
diminished by the fact that it is still Socrates who in the Theaetetus 
describes the true philosopher as an absent-minded and other¬ 
worldly type of man, disinterested in the affairs of practical life 
and resembling most the mathematician and astronomer with 
whom Plato had contrasted Socrates in the Apology. It was out of 
this development of Plato’s thought that the ideal of the philo¬ 
sophic life was reborn. It attained its classical form in this Platonic 
conception of it, which was then taken over by Aristotle and 
formed the climax of his philosophy. 

The delightful stories about Thales, who fell into the well, or 
Pythagoras, who described philosophers as spectators at Olympia— 
these stories owe their origin or preservation to the fact that Plato 
and Aristotle used these memorable figures as symbols for their 
own ideal of the philosophic life. Plato’s Gorgias, Phaedo, and Re¬ 
public mark the main stages of the transformation of his portrait 
of Socrates into an embodiment of the theoretic life. Finally Soc¬ 
rates was no longer able to serve as its representative. It is one of 
the most striking changes in the philosophical scene of Plato’s later 
dialogues that we find Socrates reduced to a minor figure, or 
dropped entirely. In his place appear the Eleatic philosophers Par¬ 
menides and Zeno, or the Pythagorean Timaeus, or the mysterious 
figure of the Athenian stranger in Plato’s last work, the Laws. 

However, it would be a primitive idea of Plato’s philosophical 
development to assume that he was first a Socratic and later a 
Pythagorean or Neo-Elea tic, and that the one excluded the other 
or simply replaced it. Rather, Plato arrived at the later stage, as 
we have said before, by a gradual and organic process. The fully 
developed form of his later dialectic still appears as the logical 
unfolding of the theoretical implications of Socrates’ practical 
question: What is the aim of all human action, and what is the 
nature of the good? Thus Plato always understands the whole 
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theoretical apparatus of h ‘ s *problems have a tend- 

,he good life. It is true tha these theoreucal pro ^ themselves 

e„cy to separate themselves ^nd be in separa ,e die- 

to life on the Islands of the Blessed, it is not altogether an ivory 
bol of the ascent of the philosopher from the cavean wh ei^n 1 

uimer world tie world of knowledge and lasting truth; but though 
he P phaompher would like to stay in that world forever, once his 

eyes have become adjusted to the light, he must return to the cave. 
Or, to speak in terms of the curriculum which Plato sets up for the 
training and Me of the philosopher in his Republic, after a long 
period of intellectual training, he must serve m various positions 
of public life for many years. Plato is trying throughout to strike 
the 1 balance between the philosophers theoretic life and his life o 
social service. Although there may be times when conditions make 
it impossible for the true light to shine forth and to guide life the 
Platonic concept of the theoretic life is always characterized by 
that productive tension inherent in the possibility of pure knowl¬ 
edge becoming practical, since this is implied in its very essence. 
On the other hand, the question of human action and human virtue 
and of the best life, with which Socrates had been concerned, is 
related in Plato’s philosophy to the Divine, and the contemplation 
of the philosopher is the bridge between the divine and the human 
world. Thus the theoretic life of the philosopher, which appeared 
so eccentric at the start, is made the heart of the social organism 
in Plato’s thought. Indeed a paradoxical reversal of the situation! 

It must suffice for the present purpose to outline the structure 
of Plato’s philosophy and determine the place which the concept 
of the philosophic life takes in it. At the same time, this is the per¬ 
spective in which we must approach Aristotle if we wish to under¬ 
stand his philosophy in its relationship to Plato. Aristotle’s first 
book, which he wrote while still a pupil of Plato, was the Protrep- 
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ticus. It was dedicated to the question of the philosophic life. 
Written not long after the author had joined Plato’s school, this 
book reflected the first and decisive impression which Aristotle re¬ 
ceived from that memorable community. His personal reaction to 
the spirit which animated its members found its expression not in 
the discussion of details of philosophical inquiry in which he had 
become interested, but in his enthusiastic adoption of Plato’s phi¬ 
losophy as a way of life. To this way of life Aristotle undertook in 
his first book to invite and convert his readers. With Plato he dis¬ 
tinguished three basic forms of life according to the good for which 
different types of men strive: the life of pleasure, the life of action, 
and the life of contemplation. The life of pleasure we share with 
the animals, insofar as the pleasure is merely sensual. If we want 
to choose the specifically human good, we must decide in favor of 
the life of action, which is the life of moral virtue. The philosopher 
is the man who prefers to the vita activa the life of contemplation, 
the activity of the pure intellect. But it is not as human beings that 
we enjoy this life; rather, we participate in it insofar as there is 
in us something divine or resembling the divine. The activity of 
pure reason is the supreme form of human happiness for Aristotle, 
for a special kind of pleasure is connected with and complements 
every form of activity, and the highest form of activity is connected 

with the purest and most enduring and self-sufficient form of 
human happiness. 

We can see from the fragments which have been preserved of 
this earliest work of Aristotle that his theory of the philosophic life 
is the point at which his ethics and metaphysics converge. The 
Protrepticus indeed contains the germ-cell of his philosophy. It is 
not only his first work chronologically. It is the strategic point from 
which we must approach the idea of the theoretic life in his great 
systematic works. From this point of departure a straight line leads 
toward the Nicomachean Ethics and the Metaphysics, which in 
their present form belong to Aristotle’s latest period. But in the 
meantime the philosopher had seceded from Plato’s school, and, 
after a long absence from Athens, had founded a school of his own 
in the Peripatus. It is impossible here to discuss the characteristic 
differences between his philosophical method and that of Plato, 
and his reasons for finally rejecting his master’s theory of ideas. 
Following the trend of the later Plato, Aristotle tried to bridge the 
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gap between the world of our senses and the mtelhgible world^ 

forms which we see only with the eyes of the mm y sensua l 

is not what we grasp in universal concepts distinct from sens 

objects but the form which is realized in matter. Consequen y 

investigation of the form has to take as point of departure the^ 

a^nds gradually by way of abstraction to his theology, the 

supreme principle, which is immaterial form. , • 

In his Ethics, this method leads Aristotle to a complete analysis 

of all the phenomena of moral life, as experience presents them. 

There is no longer an idea of the good, as assumed by Plato, con 
stituting at the same time the object of ethics and metaphysics. 
Instead, Aristotle starts with the concept of the human good and 
the question of what it consists in, but here he uses the Platonic 
distinction of the three different forms of human life m or er o 
show that different types of people have different concepts of t e 
highest good for which they are striving. In this way is introduced 
again the old question of the choice of the best life as we know it 
from the Protrepticus and from Plato’s Republic and Philebus. 

According to Aristotle, the best life for man is the life which 
makes him fulfill his specific nature (the inner meaning of the 
moral law), and this must be an activity of reason or in accordance 
with reason. The answer which he had given in the Protrepticus 
was much simpler than that given in the Ethics. In his earlier book 
the choice which he recommended was the contemplative life. 
This is what one would expect from a young man whom Plato had 
converted to the philosophical ideal of life. But in the Ethics he 
goes to great length in discussing the active life which man leads 
as a moral agent and the shaping of the character or ethos from 
which this new philosophical discipline has its name. The moral 
virtues which constitute the character are described in great detail; 
the most original part of his Ethics is his psychological analysis of 
the world of our emotional drives in their relation to practical 
reason; but this new and fertile inquiry is ultimately subordinated 
to the old Platonic question of the human good and true happiness. 
At this point Aristotle recognizes, besides the ethical use of reason, 
pure theoretical reason and distinguishes two kinds of virtues— 
those of the character, or moral virtues, and those of the mind, or 
intellectual virtues. The highest intellectual virtue is philosophical 
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wisdom, and of the two lives of reason which he accordingly dis¬ 
tinguishes, the theoretical and the practical life, he assigns the 
higher rank, as lie had done in the Protrepticus, to the contempla¬ 
tive life of the philosopher. 

This form of life is the highest form of happiness and perfection, 
because it is the life of that part of us which is best and closest to 
the Divine. We can enjoy it more continuously than that of moral 
activity, and the one is self-sufficient to a higher degree than the 
other. It is loved for its own sake and tends by its own nature to 
last throughout life. The Ethics agrees with the Protrepticus that 
such a life is higher than human life, but Aristotle is not intimi¬ 
dated by the warnings of the old poets to strive for human things 
rather than to try to transcend the limits of mortal nature. 

It is obvious that the philosopher here sees the possibility of con¬ 
flict between his bold conception of the theoretic life and the 
ancient Greek religious fear of hybris. He sees the possible objec¬ 
tion that his ideal might be interpreted as an intellectual form of 
that tragic wantonness which, according to popular feeling, must 
provoke the envy of the gods. The Platonic and Aristotelian con¬ 
ception of the theoretic life implies the rejection of this ancient 
Greek idea of God. Instead, Aristotle advises us to take part in the 
divine life, so far as this is possible to mortals. This idea has had 
tremendous repercussions in the history of human thought. When 
Thomas a Kempis in his Imitatio Christi regards the philosophies 
as the embodiment of human superbia and self-glorification, he is 
apparently thinking of this pretense of the philosophic life as 
Aristotle had conceived it. On the other hand, when Dante in his 
Commedia praises his master Brunetto Latini for teaching him 
how man makes himself eternal, he is not only thinking of earthly 
glory but of the idea in Aristotle’s Ethics that man ought to parti¬ 
cipate in the divine life as far as it is possible for human nature. 
This description of the contemplative life of the philosopher in the 
tenth book of the Ethics is illustrated by the passage of the Meta¬ 
physics in which Aristotle expounds his concept of God, the un¬ 
moved mover. He moves the world by mere contemplation, and 
he is himself the object of that contemplation. In this self-sufficient 
activity of pure thought, the thought of thoughts, lies the source of 
his happiness; but what the philosophical mind is able to attain 
only for a short time, the supreme mind enjoys eternally. 
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Thus Aristotle fills the ideal of the eruiUanplutiee h!e w.th a ue» 

content: it is no longer a contemplation o u k > 

ena of nature bv means of the eye, but tin mtilkcuu 

, v>„ in its entirety This contemplation is not eonuuu 

pSkr thS iHs dneeted towlrrd the unite of all thh.gs and 

Aristotelian God knows the world, even though he dunks on > In - 
self because in thinking himself, the principle of all things, • 
thought comprises the totality of the intelligible forms of all things 
of which he is the final cause, just as the tactical ou ei o u moy 
ments of an amiv exists both in the army and m the mind of the 

commander-in-chief. The contemplation of the philosophe. icscny 

bles that of the divine mind, and since the active intellect is the 
Divine in man and at the same time man s real self the activi tty 

the intellect which has God for its object is knowledge o Got 
only in the sense of the g cnctivus objections but also m hat of the 
genetivus subjectivus, i.e., the thought of God. \\hat Austot 
means by this statement could be made clear only by a discussion 
of his theory of the “active intellect,” which he calls the Divine in 
us. But it goes without saying that it is impossible for us here to 
go into a detailed analysis of the logical structure of Aristotle s con¬ 
ception of the vita contemplative (the life of contemplation) and 

its ontological and epistemological implications. 

Instead, I would like to turn briefly to the problem of the 
primacy of theoretical or practical life. Aristotle makes some inter¬ 
esting remarks in his Politics about this question, which was appar¬ 
ently a much-discussed matter in his school, even during his 
lifetime. He is prepared to maintain his thesis of the supreme dig¬ 
nity of the contemplative intellect even if the end of human life be 
defined as primarily action. He visualizes civilization as the con¬ 
struction of a gigantic building, with the mind of the philosopher as 
its architect. But enlightening though this metaphor may appear, it 
obviously did not settle the issue; and in the first generation of 
Aristotle’s pupils we see a famous controversy over this problem 
arising in the Peripatetic school. Theophrastus, Aristotle’s successor 
and greatest pupil, upholds the doctrine of his master. But Dicae- 
archus of Messina, another celebrity of the school, proclaims the 
primacy of practical reason and of the vita activa. We can trace the 
wnftrm ssinns nf this disnute through Hellenistic Dhilosoohv down 
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to the first hook of Cicero’s Dc Rcpublica. It is evident that Dicae- 
arcluis’ interpretation of Aristotle’s thought made it easier for the 
Romans to accept the philosophical heritage of the Greeks. They 
weie pi imarily interested in politics, not in physics or metaphysics. 

Dicaearchus’ thesis even shed its light retrospectively on the 
history of philosophy as a whole. We may remember that it was 
his and Theophrastus’ generation which laid the foundation of the 
new discipline of the history of philosophy, and their work in this 
field, though it is lost to us, has been the source of our tradition on 
the lost systems of earlier Greek philosophy. Aristotle himself and 
Theophrastus had interpreted the early philosophers as theoretical 
minds and represented them as the first examples of their own 
conception of the theoretical life. Dicaearchus, however, who ques¬ 
tioned the right of theoretical reason to claim first place in human 
life, made it into an instrument of man’s practical faculty and quite 
logically tried to interpret earlier thinkers as well in the light of 
this idea. To him the true prototypes of philosophical man were 
the Seven Sages, all men of prominently practical genius. Pythag¬ 
oras too apparently had been a reformer of social life, and it is easy 
to imagine that he made use of every trace of practical activity 
among the so-called pre-Socratic scientists, such as Thales’ activ¬ 
ities as an engineer or the participation of Anaximander, Zeno, Me- 
lissus, and Empedocles in the political life of their communities, 
not to speak of Socrates and Plato, who had turned away from 
nature to the problems of practical life. 

In our historical tradition about the early Greek philosophers we 
find, besides the stories and anecdotes concerning their contempla¬ 
tive life with which I started, stories of the opposite kind which 
seem to prove Dicaearchus’ point, and in all probability they go 
back to him. But we are not here interested in deciding this his¬ 
torical issue; rather, the controversy concerns us as an indication 
that the ideal of the contemplative life reached its peak with Plato 
and Aristotle, though its history does not end with them. It had a 
long and interesting development in the later ancient period. 

Of the Stoics, Plutarch says in his book On the Self-Contradic¬ 
tions of the Stoics that they paid high honor to practical life in their 
theory, whereas in practice they preferred the theoretic life. The 
Hellenistic centuries looked upon philosophy primarily as an art 
of living, ars vitae, but they sought security in adopting a definite 
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system, such as the philosophy of the Stoics or of Epicurus. Lucre¬ 
tius, fervent apostle of Epicurus, speaks in verses filled with an 
almost religious sentiment of the ‘ serene temples of the wise, 
from which he looks down on the futile paths of erring mankind. 
From his spiritual haven he watches with a keen feeling of personal 
security the troubles of the ship adrift on a stormy sea. It is under¬ 
standable that a period of war and revolution led the philosophical 

individual to stress this aspect of his life. 

But we cannot undertake here to follow this later development 

in all its details. The contemplative spirit, as we have traced it, is 
not merely the philosophical doctrine of a few, but one of the 
characteristic aspects of the Greek genius as a whole. If we ask 
ourselves whether the ideal of contemplative life was not bound 
to die with classical culture and whether it has a message for us, 
i.e., for a world based on modern science or on our religious tra¬ 
dition, we must distinguish between its original form and its later 
transformations. The spirit of modern science, with its restless ex¬ 
perimental activity and its zeal for organizing, may seem utterly 
alien to the ancient ideal of self-sufficient contemplation of the 
world. And some of us may ask whether the rapid progress of our 
technical civilization is not due precisely to this practical and pi¬ 
oneering attitude of the modem scientist. But modern science has 
its roots in Greek scientific tradition. If the words of Lucretius have 
a somewhat religious ring, we find another form of the Aristotelian 
ideal which combines theory and practice in the great scientific 
discoverers of the Hellenistic age, such as Aristarchus of Samos, 
who anticipated the heliocentric system of Copernicus; or Archi¬ 
medes, the outstanding mathematical and scientific mind of the 
late third century b.c. At first sight Archimedes may appear very 
practical indeed when, at the time of the siege of Syracuse, he put 
his own technical inventions at the service of the defense of his 
city; but at the same time he is the perfect illustration of the spirit 
of the theoretical fife. When, after the capture of the city, a plun¬ 
dering Roman soldier invaded his laboratory, Archimedes im¬ 
plored him with the famous words, “Noli turhare circulos meos .” 1 
We are told by the greatest of our modem scientists that the scien¬ 
tific spirit cannot survive if merely practical considerations deter¬ 
mine its experiments. The most important discoveries of modern 


1 “Do not disturb the design of my circles,” 
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science have not been made as the result of such considerations, 
hut are the products of systematic and disinterested theoretical 
research. 


But apart from the scientific spark of the contemplative ideal, 
which lived on in the work of the great scientists of all ages, that 
ideal contained a religious element, the impact of which we can 
trace even in completely changed forms of spiritual life. When the 
world of ancient Hellenic thought had given way to the new Chris¬ 
tian spirit, in the first centuries of our era, we witness the interest- 
ing spectacle of the classical ideal of the contemplative life being 
absorbed by the Christian Church and being revived in the form 
of the monastic life. Even the words in which this ideal had been 
expressed by the ancient philosophers were taken over, though 
naturally new meanings were read into them. The great Christian 
writers who expounded the monastic ideal called it the philosophic 
life, and monks were generally called philosophers. They spoke of 
askesis (asceticism), a word which they took from the old philos¬ 
ophers, and of the thcoria or contemplation of God, and they in¬ 
terpreted prayer as the purification of the mind which enabled it 
to ascend to the region of pure being and of things divine. They 
called their monasteries thinking places, after the model of the 
thinking place of Socrates in Aristophanes’ Clouds; and the lives 
of the saints which they composed in praise of their virtues fol¬ 
lowed in part the model of the ancient lives of Pythagoras, who 
was the first philosopher to found a religious order and to establish 
rules for the ascetic life of its members. 


Thus the ancient ideal of the philosophic life was split into dif¬ 
ferent branches—the life of the man of science and the religious 
ideal of the ascetic life. Looking back from this point to the theoria 
of the wise men of early Greece, we see more clearly that their 
ideal of life was religious and scientific at the same time. Their 
search for being was also a search for the divine principle of the 
universe; it was natural theology. The possibility for the existence 
of the vita contemplativa in the classical Greek sense depends on 
the concept of being which we adopt. Here we touch on the funda¬ 
mental problem of our modern philosophical situation, which is 
characterized by a gradual weakening of the philosophical cer¬ 
tainty of being, as it was understood by the great masters of the 

contemplative life. 
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In a world without being, the function of knowledge becomes 
merely instrumental. Our modern universities are no longer places 
for contemplation but factories producing the tools of our civili¬ 
zation. But is this really our last word in answering the question 
why we are interested in obtaining knowledge and what are the 
moral implications? Is it really our only purpose to win control 
over the things of the world? From the point of view of ancient 
Greek philosophy and, I think, of every true philosophy, such a 
trivial answer is far from being exhaustive. The only true justifi¬ 
cation and moral vindication for our continuing effort to attain 
knowledge is for us, just as it was for Plato and Aristotle, that 
original wonder which was and is the beginning of all philosophy. 
Philosophy began at a moment in the history of civilization when 
the tools were invented and the mind of man turned from necessi¬ 
ties to the free contemplation of the world. Instead of taking life 
as it is and merely improving its technical means, true philosophy 
bestows vision upon life, it creates a vita nuova , and it is only in 
the service of a life so ennobled that tools become truly valuable 
and morality has meaning. If our universities really want to be what 
they ought to be, the regenerative force in human life, they must 
continue to provide a place for the ideal and the moral value of the 
contemplative life. 


Chapter 6 

KURT VON FRITZ 


RELATIVE AND ABSOLUTE VALUES 

“Science has proved that there exists no ethical prin¬ 
ciple which is, even theoretically, acknowledged by all human so¬ 
cieties. Hence ethical values are nothing but functions of the 
societies in which they originate. The question of what is morally 
good or morally evil has~no meaning except in reference to the 
moral value system of a given society. There are, therefore, no ‘ab¬ 
solute’ criteria by which the value system of a given society can be 
judged objectively. It may, of course, be judged on the basis of the 
value system of another society. But there is no possibility of decid¬ 
ing ‘objectively’ which of the two value systems is morally better. 
If the two societies clash one can only wait to see which of the two 
will prevail.” 

This is an argument that one can often hear in discussions of 
“ethical relativism” as against “ethical absolutism” or the belief in 
“absolute” ethical principles. The argument is subject to various 
modifications. If it is used by an adherent of the theory of economic 
determinism, he will say that the value system is determined by 
the economic conditions prevailing in a given society. If it is used 
by an evolutionist, he may say that different value systems corre¬ 
spond to different stages in a general evolution. The representatives 
of both theories may agree in the opinion that value systems can¬ 
not be set down arbitrarily but are products of historical necessity. 
Yet they may both insist that it makes no sense to look for a moral 
criterion beyond the value systems produced by historical circum¬ 
stances, that therefore an individual has to adapt himself to chang¬ 
ing value systems and that a man who fights for what he considers 
“higher justice” or “absolute morality” against the value system 
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that is destined to be victorious in his time is not a martyr for a 
better cause, but a fool. 

Another variation is the conviction that history is essentia y 
made by leading groups and that the value system of a given so¬ 
ciety is more or less arbitrarily set down by the dominating elite. 
There is, strangely enough, also a widespread belief that ethical 
relativism has a special affinity to “democratic or liberalistic 
value systems and can actually be used to support such value sys¬ 
tems, though this can hardly be logically deduced from the rela¬ 
tivistic theory as such and though historical experience as well as 
contemporary observation shows only too clearly that ethical rela¬ 
tivism and totalitarian despotism go very well together. But what¬ 
ever the special variation may be, the fundamental belief under¬ 
lying all these theories is that ethical relativism has been proved 
by “scientific” observation. 

The conflict between the theory of ethical relativism and the be¬ 
lief in absolute criteria of moral action is more than two thousand 
years old, and those modern relativists who are interested in the 
history of philosophy not infrequently take sides in the battle that 
was fought some twenty-three hundred years ago. They believe 
that the Greek sophists who preached or are believed to have 
preached ethical relativism in that remote period were right, and 
that Plato, who combatted their theory, was wrong. But most of 
them assume that, though the ancient sophists anticipated the 
theory of ethical relativism and happened to be right in doing so, 
a truly scientific proof of that theory has been given only in recent 
times. 


This belief that the situation has changed fundamentally in re¬ 
gard to the possibility of giving a scientific and empirical proof of 
the theory of ethical relativism is hardly correct. For though, of 
course, modern anthropologists have studied many more societies 
than were known to ancient sophists and philosophers, the general 
results of their observations concerning the relativity of acknowl¬ 
edged ethical principles do not go beyond what was claimed by 
some ancient sophists. In fact, and this is much more important, 
they do not go beyond what was admitted as true by both Plato 
and his master Socrates and what was the starting point of their 
own ethical discussions. If, nevertheless, they did not reach the 
same conclusions as their contemporary opponents and the modern 
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One of the causes of the rise of ethical relativism in ancient Greece 
was the obseivation that different nations considered the most 
different, nay even sometimes opposite, actions or ways of conduct 
as sacred duties. Thus it was observed that among some nations it 
was considered one of thTmbsTsacred'duties of men to embalm 
the bodies of their dead relatives, among others to bury them in 
the ground, among still others to burn them. What is more, among 
the Greeks, to leave the dead unburied and to allow their bodies 
to be torn to pieces and to be eaten by wild animals was consid¬ 
ered the most horrible offense against divine law. Yet with the 
Persians it was exactly the opposite. They considered it a pollution 
of the earth to bury the dead, and regarded it as their sacred duty 
to expose the bodies of their dead to the wild animals who would 
eat them. Nevertheless, in spite of this great variety of different 
and even contradictory customs, it is not difficult to see why there 
should be a special sacredness in regard to customs concerning 
urial, birth, marriage, and similar events. These events are of 
great miportance and of tremendous emotional impact in the lives 
of individuals and of the community. If these emotions are not to 
e harmful or destructive, it is of the utmost importance that they 
i°uld be channeled by hallowed traditions and above all that 

hose who are under the impact of these emotions should not he 
left in uncertainty as to the correct way of acting. \ 

herds, therefore a great wisdom in the habit both of “civil- 
1Z ed nations and of primitive” tribes of surrounding these events 
with sacred rites; and one may well ask whether the modem tend 
ency to reduce such rites to a minimum, or to dispens e h m 

EEL:- *"<"••>'?* * 

Arbitrary traflic regulations and sacred tradiHo 

burial rites are certainly „[ a different character BrnThelZ™^ 

thmg m common, namely, that behind a 
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relativists, it was not because of any lack of anthropological obser¬ 
vations but for different reasons. These reasons are still worthy of 

consideration. 

For the sake of clarity, it is necessary to begin with some distinc¬ 
tions. When anthropologists speak of ethic al principles theyj nean 
f\> usually" formulated rules of conduct winch, ordinarily, cinbe_e)e 
/ pressed in the fornToTgeneral commands, ajTorlnstance “thou 
s halt not kill.” It can then easily be shbwrTthat indifferent societies 
■/ this commandment of the Bible suffers different and even radical 
^ exceptions. In some societies, for instance, it may in certain circum¬ 
stances be not only permissible but even a duty to kill one s par¬ 
ents. (But while “ethical principles” are usually assumed to be for¬ 
mulated rules of conduct, not all formulated rules of conduct are 
considered as ethical principles^ In America, for instance, it is a 
rule of conduct not to drive on the left side of the road but on the 
right side, and not to pass through a red light but to pass through 

a green light. 

This rule of conduct is not considered an ethical principle be¬ 
cause everybody is aware of the fact that in itself it does not make 
the slightest difference whether everybody drives on the right side 
or everybody on the left side, as long as everybody drives on the 
same side. In other words, which side is set down as the one on 
which everybody should drive does not matter, but it does matter 
very much that there should be a rule about it, and that this rule 
should be obeyed. In this case, therefore, the arbitrary rule is sub¬ 
servient to a somewhat less arbitrary rule, namely, the rule to drive 
in such a way as not to endanger the lives of other people. This less 
arbitrary rule will require a driver to drive on the left side in Eng¬ 
land and on the right side in the U.S.A., because this is the way in 
which traffic has been regulated in those countries arbitrarily in 
regard to the side chosen, but not arbitrarily in regard to the fact 
that one of the two sides had to be designated as the correct one if 
collisions were to be avoided. The question of whether the rule not 
to drive so as to endanger the lives of others is an absolute ethical 
principle or not may then still be left open. But it certainly does 
not appear quite as arbitrary as the rule to drive on the right side 

of the road. 

Somewhat different, and yet to some extent analogous, is the case 
of social customs which are surrounded by a special sacredness. 
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conduct, which in one country may be the opposite of what it is 
in another country, there is a somewhat less arbitrary principle of 
conduct which applies in both cases, and this is not because it has 
been laid down in an arbitrary fashion or because it is merely the 
result of a historical development. On the contrary it appeals to us 
directly as soon as we have grasped its meaning. It is this latter 
kind of principle that most men would be inclined to regard as the 
ethical and perhaps as the absolute ethical principle, even if 
some philosophers or anthropologists may not agree. 

But this is only a first approach to the problem. The rule to drive 
on the right side of the road may be but a special application of 
the rule not to drive so as to endanger the lives of others, and this 
rule in its turn may be nothing but a special application of the rule 
thou shalt not kill or of the still more comprehensive rule “thou 
shalt not do injury to others whether intentionally or through your 
carelessness. But to point out this fact does not solve the problem 
as long as the absolute validity of the most comprehensive of 
these principles can be questioned on the ground that, even the¬ 
oretically, it is not universally recognized. Or is this an erroneous 

inference from the “anthropological,” or rather ethnological, evi¬ 
dence? 

It is safe to say that there does not exist and probably never 
existed a human society in which indiscriminate killing of other 
human beings was considered to be without reproach. But it is 
obvious that, apart from some comparatively small religious com¬ 
munities, most human societies acknowledge exceptions to the rule 
thou shalt not kill. These exceptions differ greatly from one 
nation to the other. In this country there are, in the main, three 
geneially accepted exceptions: the right of self-defense, the right 
(and duty) of the soldier to kill an enemy soldier, and the right 
(and duty) of the executioner to kill a legailv condemned criminal. 
But in many countries even now it is considered a right of the hus¬ 
band to kill his wife and her lover when caught in adultery, while 
in this country the husband, if acting according to this principle, 
may be condemned to death or at least to long imprisonment. This 
is not merely a question of different laws and law courts, but of 
moial convictions, since in this country most journalists will 
speak of the husband in such a case as of a base criminal, while in 
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other countries, even if the law should punish him, he will he con- 

sidered a man of honor and admired. 

In Sparta it is said to have been the custom to expose weak and 

sickly children and to let them die. In the early Roman republic a 
father had the right over the life and death of his children. Yet no¬ 
where has it been considered right to kill children indiscriminately. 
Obviously then it is the exceptions to the general rule, not the 
general rule itself, in regard to which different tribes or nations 
disagree. But what is the reason for this disagreement? Are the ex¬ 
ceptions laid down arbitrarily? Are they the result of peculiar eco¬ 
nomic conditions? Or of a chance development? Or is there some 
ulterior reason why in certain situations and conditions certain ex¬ 
ceptions must or should be made which must and should not be 

made in different circumstances? 

Finally, are some of the exceptions actually made in some socie¬ 
ties intrinsically wrong under all circumstances? The last two as¬ 
sumptions presuppose that there is a superior and less relative 
criterion by which it can be decided whether the exceptions from 
the general principle which are actually made are justified either 
always or under special circumstances, while the first three assump¬ 
tions do not presuppose the existence of such a superior criterion. 

The observation that generally accepted rules of ethical conduct 
are subject to exceptions plays a great role in Socratic dialectics 
and in Plato’s dialogues. It will be sufficient to give one typical 
example in a simplified form. Socrates: "What is justice (i.e., cor¬ 
rect ethical conduct)?” Interlocutor: "To speak the truth and to 
return the deposit (i.e., to give back what one has borrowed or 
with the safekeeping of which one has been entrusted).” S.: "What 
if you have borrowed a weapon and the owner demands it back 
while he is in an insane rage and obviously ready to kill someone 
with it. Would it then not be right not to return the deposit?” I.: 
"Yes.” S.: "Would it not also be right to lie concerning the road 
which the prospective victim has taken?” I.: "Yes.” 

What is brought to light in this dialogue is obviously a group of 
exceptions from generally accepted rules of correct conduct. There 
is, however, a difference between these exceptions and the soldier’s 
partial exemption from the rule “thou shalt not kill.” They are not 
exceptions fixed and accepted in a definite form by one or another 
society, like the right of self-defense or the right of the husband to 
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kill his unfaithful w ife and her lover. They are, on the contrary, 
accepted by the interlocutor, and probably also by the reader of 
the dialogue, not because thev are part of an accepted social code 
of ethics, but because, looking at the circumstances as described 
bv Socrates, it seems reasonable that in the special case mentioned 
the general rule should not apply. In other words, appeal is here 
made not to a formulated principle stating a definite exception from 
a more general formulated principle, but to direct insight and 
understanding. 

o 

It is not necessary to study Platonic dialogues in order to find 
such appeals to direct insight and understanding. All decisions by 
equity in the administration of justice are essentially of this kind. 
In this field the inherent difficulty of the problem reveals itself in 
the conflict between the advocates of equity or jus aequum and the 
advocates of a literal application or formulated law or jus strictum . 
It is perhaps not beside the point to illustrate this problem by an 
example from the history of Roman law. In an early period it had 
been an acknowledged principle that the buver of a property could 
not go back on his contract if he later discovered deficiencies of 
which he had not been aware when he bought it. But since, in the 
absence of public records, certain deficiencies, as for instance 


mortgages and other legal encumbrances, could not ordinarily be 
discovered by the buyer, it became a legal principle that the seller 
was obliged to reveal such deficiencies to the buyer, and that the 
latter could claim damages if the former had failed to give him the 
required information. But even the new and more equitable law 
did not quite solve the problem. In the time of Cicero a certain A 
sold his property to B, informing him concerning certain permanent 
and unredeemable encumbrances. Then after some time he bought 
it back from B. B did not inform him expressly of the encum¬ 
brances since he knew that A was undoubtedly aware of them. 
Nevertheless A sued him for damages. The advocates of jus 
strictum claimed that B must pay damages according to the letter 
of the law. The advocates of jus aequum contended that A was 

abusing the law and that, according to all rules of equitv, B was 
not liable for anything. 

The case is interesting in several respects. Obviouslv the older 
law was not changed arbitrarily, but because the new law seemed 
to guarantee a more “equitable” decision in cases of dispute. Thus 
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the non-formulated criterion of equity ™ ^"pos- 

,wo laws or formulated principles appeared a 

sible for a situation to arise or to be arhficudl) erea ]aw 

btera, application of the ^'Xtnf virion of "equity. It is 
nevertheless would have tinned even the advocates of 

also noteworthy was unethical. They merely 

arbitrariness in legal decisions. clearlv in the 

The fundamental dilemma which reveals itseU! soi cleauy ^ 
case discussed had been pointed out much earlier y ‘ 
he stated that human life and its incidents are to ° e 

to all possible circumstances. Though Plato on that 

the same is true of all formulated rules of ethical conduct. Yet t 
very fact that we are able to say and to see that there are definite 

exceptions to any possible formulated rule of conduct shows that 
there must be a superior, though not definitely formidable, cnteiion 
by which the necessary imperfections of all formulated mles Cc 


/This 8 makes it crystal clear that the presumed modern anthro¬ 
pological proof for the truth of the theory of ethical relativism m 
fact does not support that theory. It proves merely that there are 
no definitely formulated principles of ethical conduct that are ac¬ 
knowledged by everybody and everywhere. This fact had always 
been recognized by the most decided opponents of ethical relativ¬ 
ism more than two thousand years ago. In fact, those ancient phi¬ 
losophers went much further and pointed out that there is no 
possible formulated principle of ethical conduct that could or 
should be applied under all circumstances. But they also were 
convinced that there was a superior, though not definitely formu¬ 
lable, criterion by which it was possible to determine in which cases 
a given formulated principle of conduct should be applied and in 


which cases not. 

If only that is considered “scientific” which can be expressed in 
a definite formula, preferably a quantitative or mathematical for- 
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mula, then the superior criterion to which those ancient philoso¬ 
phers referred is by definition not scientific. But it is certainly not 
scientific either to identify “non-scientific” in this sense with “ar¬ 
bitrary ’ or with “non-existent.” People, in making decisions of 
equity, at all times have made use of such a non-formulable cri¬ 
terion and are still doing so at present. People in general are also 
quick to discover when an arbitrator who is supposed to decide 
according to equity begins to be guided bv his arbitrary whim. 

It is, of course, true that people often disagree as to what is 
equitable in a given case. Also, where decisions are made exclu¬ 
sively according to equity and without any reference to more defi¬ 
nitely formulated rules, the difference between the decisions made 
by different persons in the same case may become great. In other 
words, the absence of definitely formulated rules of conduct and 
t ie exclusive appeal to a non-formulable criterion may easily result 
in anarchy and arbitrary action. Yet all formulated rules were 
shown to be imperfect and subordinate to a superior non-formu¬ 
lable criterion. Here then is the fundamental difficulty. But the dif¬ 
ficulty is not solved by denying its existence through the claim that 
an unformulable criterion is no criterion at all. The difficulty is not 
solved either by the assumption that either rules or criteria of cor¬ 
rect ethical conduct are functions of historical periods or of socie¬ 
ties and so forth. For both the appeal to an unformulated criterion 
and disagreement as to what is right according to such a criterion 
are found not only among representatives of different periods and 
membersof different societies or even social groups but sometimes 
right within the same family. If therefore a solution of the problem 
is to e ound at all it can be found only through a deeper insight 
into the nature and validity of that unformulable criterion to which 

a men, whatever their theoretical convictions mav be, sometimes 
appeal. 

Plato called this supreme criterion the Idea of the Good and 
considered it the source and origin of all being and of all knowl- 
e ge. But unless we can determine more concretely what this Idea 

° . C ooc is ancl how we can acquire a knowledge of it it re¬ 
mains merely a name. Kant tried to solve the difficulty by formu¬ 
lating the supreme criterion in such a way that he did not'give it a 
cone re e content as in the biblical commandment “thou shalt not 
kill, since he was aware that all such commands are necessarily 


f 
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subject to exceptions, but define j of ; ,,m conduct 

It accounts for the exemption of the sol unive rsal law 

shall not kill.” For it is quite consistent to ™ another> but , 0 sa y 

that men, generally speaking, * “ d may kill where, but 

al that a ^WfiCnt of rfi higher duty » 

only where, this is necessa y , . th 2en eral rule that 

accounts for Socrates excep ion in imply that a man 

a man should “return the deposit. It wouMal o imp y d 

shall not use an imperfectly formulated law in o 

another person, since ^ cannot very well wish this kind , ^ ^ 

‘"ta diErfesTnceming even this formal definition of the 

SU Since 6 nobody wishes to be harmed, it may be consideied as a 
general law inKant’s sense that nobody shall do harm to ano 
human being. But it is also in harmony with the same P n « cl P 
sav that an exception should be made in regard to those who harm 
others For they must be restrained by suffering harm m letum for 
the harm that drey have done. So far there might even be general 
agreement in regard to the fundamental principle. But if someone 
believes that communism is the greatest benefit for mankind and 
that the will of Stalin is identical with the cause of communism, 
then he will also believe that anyone opposing the will of Stalin 
does crreat harm to his fellow human beings and therefore should 
be severely punished. If he does not believe that communism is 
beneficial to mankind, or if he believes that Stalin is an enemy o 
true communism, then he will consider punishment merely for 
opposition to Stalin the greatest injustice. Obviously then Kant s 
principle, which, in a way, is nothing but another formulation of 
the golden rule, “do not do unto others what you do not wish to 
have done to yourself,” does not lead to a clear and easy decision 
in such cases; or, in other words, it does lead to such a decision 
only if coupled with a true insight as to what is truly beneficial for 

human beings. 

The same difficulty is encountered if one considers the con** 
science of the individual the supreme criterion of moral good and 
evil. There are the Communist and Fascist fanatics whose con- 
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sciences seem to tell them that anything is justified if it serves the 
good cause. There are perhaps also those whose consciences have 
been persuaded I>v their wives or sweethearts that it is their first 
duty to satisfy all the desires of these, their associates, even if this 
cannot be done except by violating other laws or duties. There are, 
it is true, also men whose consciences will finally revolt against in¬ 
doctrination by parties or individuals and who will admit that, 
before they finally reasserted themselves, their consciences had 
been dulled or perverted. But where then is the supreme criterion 
by which it is possible to determine clearly and objectively when 
a conscience is being perverted and when it is functioning prop¬ 
erly? Is there no more concrete, more objective, more “scientific” 
way of determining the supreme criterion? Or is a “scientific” defi¬ 
nition or description of this criterion precluded by the discovery 
that it is not definitely formidable? 

At this point it is necessary to discuss the nature and origin of 
certain criteria which are commonly considered as unquestionably 
scientific Medicine has established certain criteria of health or ill¬ 
ness: body temperature, blood pressure, and the number of beats 
01, according to a more modern theory, the rhythm of the pulse. 
These are obviously truly scientific criteria since they are not only 
formidable but can be expressed in quantitative terms, which is 
the criterion of a truly scientific criterion. But how are these “truly 
scientific criteria arrived at? Not, certainly, by taking the average. 
For since more persons, when ill, have a supernormal than a sub- 
noimal temperature the average would probably be somewhat 
above normal.” Not by taking the majority. For the normal (and 
lea iy) temperature of a new-born child is not the same as that 
of a grown person. The normal (and healthy) blood pressure of a 
man of eighty is not the same as that of a boy of fourteen. There is 
even said to be an ethnic group in the South Pacific which has a 
different normal (and healthy) blood pressure from ours. If what 
is noimal were determined by what is found in the majority of 
human beings, then the blood pressure of this group could not be 
considered normal. Nor can the problem be solved by the conten¬ 
tion that what is normal is determined by the majority within each 

isW r ° UP WltllI \ Cach ethnic S rou P- W on a newly discovered 

else an 7 t r re dlSCOVer a nCW 6thnic g rou P not found anywhere 
else, and the majority or all of the people on the island happened 
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to have malaria, we would not consider the body tempc 

‘whTwe consider nornra, in a given case or — 
depends on our notion of health. But this 

organs of tl body, and an ability to perform certmn 

S^n is not necessarily a proof of g°"l“cZTer 
of a normal functioning of the oigans o e - . Q f 

the same difficulty in determining what is normaias in.the ca e 

the more general criteria of body temperature and blood press • 

What a healthy man of sixty can do is different from what a healthy 

child of six can do, and what a healthy farn \er of fift) ■ 

be different from what a healthy professor of fifty w able to do 
Thus it is clear that the definite, formidable, and scientific 
teria of good and bad health are not supreme but subordinate to 
and ultimately derived from a much less definite, much less de 
nitely formulable, and in this sense much less scientific 
of what good health is like. So much is this the case that if we weie 
to find a man with a body temperature of 102 degrees we would 
assume that he was ill. But if then it turned out that for mam 
years he continued to feel well and to attend with efficiency to al 
the normal tasks of human beings, if in addition he should feel 
weak and unwell whenever, for a short period, his temperature 
dropped below 102, then we would undoubtedly conclude that 
with this individual a temperature of 102 was normal and a token 
of health. Yet it would be absurd to contend that therefore these 
criteria are “subjective” or arbitrary or the function of an historical 
development or of the economic or the social situation. If a govern¬ 
ment or a political elite some day should decree that from now on 
a body temperature of 102 degrees is normal this would still not 
be so. What health is would still be independent from our decrees 


about it and would still be determined by nature. 

What is more, the many scientific criteria of good and bad health, 
which are of such great value in the practice of modern medicine, 
could never have been established if those men who discovered 
them had not had a clear notion of good health constantly before 
their eyes. But while it is possible to define and describe innumer¬ 
able aspects of normality and good health, it is impossible to give 
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a sufficient definilion of good health that even implicitly includes 
all its aspects. In fact, health in its fullest sense does not even exist 
in this world, since there is no such thing as an absolutely perfectly 
healthy human being. Thus health in the strictest sense has all the 
peculiarities of a Platonic Idea, one of which is that it does not 
exist in this world, and that nevertheless we could not keep alive if 
we did not have some notion of it, however imperfect. This shows 
that the fact that a criterion is not definitely formidable is no argu¬ 
ment against its objective validity or against its practical usefulness 
On the contrary, it has been shown that all formulated criteria in a 
normative science like medicine ultimately are subordinate to and 
dependent on an ulterior criterion which is not definitely formu- 

lable, but nevertheless independent from any subjective will or 
fancy. 


That there does exist a not definitely formulable but objective 
superior criterion in medicine does not prove that this is necessar¬ 
ily also true of ethics. But it does refute some of the most fre¬ 
quently used arguments in favor of ethical relativism, and what has 
been pointed out concerning the nature of considerations of equity 
in the field of the distribution of justice seems to indicate that the 

analogy does hold. Nevertheless there are essential differences 
which must not be neglected. 

There are occasionally differences of opinion among medical 

authorities concerning the validity of certain formulated criteria of 

health or illness or concerning the extent of the validity of certain 

criteria of this kind. But though the very success of medical science 

in establishing such criteria has blinded many, if not the majority 

of the representatives of this field to the ultimate source and origin 

from which all such criteria are derived, the actual differences of 

opinion as to what “health” is, either in general or in a given case, 

are generally speaking not great. They certainly are less frequent 

and, where they occur, less radical than those which occur in the 

held of ethics and in regard to “justice.” This fact probably more 

than anything else has given rise to the theory of ethical relativism, 

and no refutation of this theory that does not face and explain this 
tact can possibly be convincing. 

Theoretically there are two possible explanations of this greater 
isagreement, both of which would leave the belief in the existence 
o a superior and objective, though not completely formulable, 
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criterion in ethics intact. On the one bmnUlie mea " ^ , H . more 

of the secondary and definite v °i ot health and medi- 
restricted than is generally the ease ^ f roin one historical 

cine. Their applicability might actual ^ con ditions to an- 

period and from one set o econ iornmlahle principle 

other, while the superior but no-^ the crit erion of the 
would remain the same, just as , rroup to the other 

normal blood pressure changes from one . g » Confusion 

while the superior criterion ot health r» n du sanu. ^ 

and differences of opinion might then ca. , 

ties encountered in the attempt to creunrserdmt e areas o^n^ 

rabilitv exactly and from a certain tendency 

svhieh^ had pros ed injhe ^ ^ 

imotlierdjelieve°If this —» is 

accepted ethical relativism would be justified in regard to the see 
ondary criteria of ethical conduct, though « woukl be waing m 
more radical form in which it implies the belief thh ^^ 

whether the secondary rules or criteria, which are actually app t 
at a given time and under given circumstances, are correct o, no . 

Another possible explanation would be that there is some su )- 
iective” element in the mind, the “soul,” the character, of human 
beings that makes it more difficult for them to take a dear, un¬ 
biased, and “objective” view of the ultimate and not definitely 
formidable criterion in the field of ethics than it is m the field of 
medicine There is, of course, also the possibility that both explana¬ 
tions are correct and that both the factors mentioned work together 
to produce the disagreement as to what is right, and just, and moral 
that can be found everywhere, between members of different so¬ 
cieties, between different historical periods, between different 
social groups, between the adherents of different political parties, 

and even between members of the same family. 

Ancient philosophy, which, from Socrates onward, concerned 

itself most intensively with this question, considered both explana¬ 
tions but emphasized the second one. Passions are said to obscure 
true moral insight. But what is the origin of passions? Passions are 
aroused by what appears to be a great good or a great evil. The 
good and the evil by which a passion is aroused may not always be 
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a moral good or a moral evil. But there can be hardly any doubt 
that the most fanatic passions are often aroused by what appears 
to be just or unjust, morally right or wrong. Such passions then are 
the result of the belief that something is morally good or morally 
evil. If therefore men are passionate opponents because they dis¬ 
agree in their beliefs, in this respect their disagreement cannot, or 
at least not exclusively, be explained by their passion. However 
true, therefore, it may be that passion, once it has been aroused, 
obscures true moral insight, the fundamental error or insight, as 
Socrates emphasized, precedes the passion. 

When men disagree as to what is morally right or wrong they 
do not usually disagree that it is wrong to do harm to a person who 
has not done harm to others. But they do disagree, and often vio¬ 
lently, as to what benefits or harms themselves or others or man¬ 
kind. Fanatical Communists believe that kulaks must be liquidated 
because they do harm to the progress of mankind. Fanatical Nazis 


believed that the mentally ill should be liquidated because they 
did harm both to the rest of the community and to themselves. 
Plato was of the opinion that a man suffering from an incurable 
disease that makes him a burden both to himself and to others 
should not prolong his life with the help of medicine, since it is 
better for him to be dead than to be alive. 


Thus, the ultimate question is what is good for man and also why 
men disagree so much as to what is good for themselves and for 
mankind in general. This is a large question. Nobody can deal with 
it adequately in a few pages. But it is perhaps possible to clarify 
some of its aspects sufficiently to refute the arguments against the 
existence of an objective criterion of ethical conduct. 

Perhaps there is general agreement among men that the supreme 
good for man is happiness. For if a philosopher like Nietzsche says 
that he is not striving for happiness but strives to do his work, 
doing his work, even if it entails pain and a renunciation of many 
pleasures, will still appear to him the supreme happiness. But when 
the question is asked in what happiness consists, the answers may 
range all the way from the belief that happiness can be measured 
by the possession of money to the belief that true happiness can be 
found only in a union with God that requires complete detachment 
from all worldly possessions, or from the belief that the most happy 
life would be a life of constant play and amusement to the belief 
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Aat the true happiness is found in hard work or that ,t cannot 
attained except thiongh suffermg. two alternatives 

Aristotle has dealt with the first ot each ot A istotle has 

and the results of his analysis are quite illuminat y ^ of 
pointed out that the usefulness of the possession 
specific material goods is limited by the purpose o which ^ 

food cannot always be produced at the moment when it is needc , 
it is necessary and good to store it. But there is no senseMrt stot. b 
food beyond a certain limit, since it will perish and since ox e 

consumption of food will not make the body stronger but weaken 

it. The same is true of all specific matenal goods hough w h 
some of them it is more obvious, with others less. But tins truth 
made itself felt most directly in a pre-money economy. It is at t 
bottom of the grandiose hospitality of the Homeric age, but also 
practiced by Indian tribes in this country before they were re¬ 
duced to life in reservations. When food is plentiful it is a pleasure 
to share it with guests and strangers and it would be foolish to 
count what it costs, since it cannot be accumulated indefinitely. 

This changes or seems to change with the invention of money 
and the rise of a money economy. For though money was invented 
as a means of exchange, it comes to stand for all goods and it ap¬ 
pears to be the most perfect of preserves, since it is seemingly im¬ 
perishable. Thus it can be accumulated without limit, and since it 
stands for all goods and not for any specific kind of goods, there 
seems to be no limit to its usefulness. Yet this is a fallacy in more 


than one respect. Money has no value in itself, but receives its 
value only through the willingness of men to exchange real goods 
for money. If, because of a shortage of real goods in proportion to 
the accumulation of money or for some other reason, this willing¬ 
ness ceases, money loses its value. It therefore may do harm by 
creating faith in a promise that is not kept, an experience that has 
been suffered by whole nations in times of inflation, but which was 
anticipated in theory by Aristotle. The belief in the supreme value 
of money can also do harm by corrupting the crafts, the arts, and 


professions as, for instance, if the main aim and purpose of a doctor 
is no longer the health of the patient but the fees that he can obtain 
from him. But it does the greatest harm to those for whom money 
has become an end instead of a means, who subordinate everything 
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else to the accumulation of money and cripple their souls and im¬ 
poverish their lives because they have less and less time and 
thought for the most healthy and joyful activities. 

The fallacv of amusement is similar to that of money. Human 


beings are not able to engage in serious activities or labor contin- 

o o o 

uouslv without tiring. Plav and amusement are a kind of recreation 

✓ o 

and as such no less necessarv for a healthy life on a purely human 
level than sleep and rest. But they are healthy and “good” for adult 
human beings onlv as forms of recreation. There is nothing more 
sterile, dissatisfving, and demoralizing than a life of constant 
amusement. If the incidence of nervous and mental disorders can 
be regarded as a measuring stick, overamusement and an excess of 
unproductive leisure are certainly just as harmful and may cause 
at least as great a degree of unhappiness as overwork and a lack 
of sufficient leisure. 

There are a good manv other fallacies of this kind, of which the 

o 

fallacv of power is perhaps the most dangerous and the most diffi¬ 
cult to analyze in its various aspects. It is common to these fallacies 
that the “good ’ striven for is, in a wav, a real good. Money as a 
universal means of exchange is also useful as a means of accuniu- 


lating claims to goods usable at a time when an individual is not 
able to produce goods or to perform services exchangeable against 
goods that he will need at that time. Rest and amusement after 
hard work are extremely pleasurable and also healthy. Since there 
is nearly always a certain insecurity concerning the procurability 
of needed goods at some future time and very often a lack of means 
of procuring such goods right when they are needed, there arises 
the illusion that the indefinite accumulation of money as the uni¬ 
versal means of procuring such goods should be the aim and end 
of all activities. Since lack of sufficient leisure and amusement is 
more frequent than the opposite, there arises the illusion that a 
life of constant amusement is the greatest bliss. That these are 
harmful illusions is a simple truth that can be easily proved bv the 

observation of everyday life. But though this truth was discovered 

• # ^ 

and most clearly stated more than two thousand vears ago, and 
though it would appear to be most fundamental for any diagnosis 
of the diseases from which human societies are suffering, it is, 
strangely enough, lmrdlv mentioned any more in modern social 
theory. 
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Or perhaps not “strangely enough”; for the social sciences aie 
unfortunately by no means independent of the pressure coming 

from political and economic groups and parties, an tin >' ( | 1 
states the truth mentioned above in his own name, and not merely 
as the pronouncement of a simple-minded ancient philosopher, 
apt to be set upon and to be ridiculed by all parties. The reason 

interesting. In antiquity money was used almost exciusively to buy 
security amusement, and, to some extent, power, though there 
were then, as there are now, more important sources of power than 
money. Capitalism, that is, the use of accumulated money for th 
organization of large scale production, was not yet very highly de¬ 
veloped, and where it did exist, it was still generally conceded that 
it was the primary aim of the capitalist to gain money for the three 
purposes quoted. This has changed. Whether the rise of modern 
capitalism was beneficial for mankind or not, there can be hardly 
any doubt that, with the increase of the population of the earth 
that has taken place since then, capitalists fulfill a necessary unc- 
tion, so much so that, where they cease to exist, their function has 
to be taken over by the state: and whether this is altogether bene¬ 
ficial must be recognized at least as extremely doubtful considering 

the evidence available so far. 

But the fact that capitalists fulfill a necessary and to that extent 
beneficial function in modern economic life does not of course 
prove that the majority of modem capitalists are no longer guided 
by the same motives as their ancient predecessors, that they are 
not still largely subject to what Aristotle considered the illusion of 
the supreme value of money, or that the unlimited puisuit of mone 
tary gain has not led to terrible exploitation of woikers in the early 
period of modern capitalism and has still similar consequences 
where not checked by other forces. It has merely become much 
more difficult to distinguish the motives of the individual capitalist 
and to separate the beneficial and the harmful effects of capitalist 
enterprises from one another. But it is natural that capitalists in 
general should be inclined to think of themselves and to present 
themselves to others exclusively in the fight of their beneficial 
function and should greatly dislike a truth which is apt to reveal 
also the darker sides of a system of which they are the chief ex¬ 
ponents. 
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However, if capitalists hate the truth pointed out by Aristotle, 
the enemies of capitalism hate it still more. In antiquity many men 
accepted Aristotle’s truth not only theoretically but in practice. 
They tried to live and, as far as this is possible for human beings, 
perhaps actually lived happy and contented lives without making 
an attempt to change their moderate circumstances. Many philos¬ 
ophers and their adherents even went further, preaching and prac¬ 
ticing a life of voluntary poverty. Such an attitude is most hateful 
both to modern capitalists and to their radical opponents, to the 
former because their “profit” depends on an unlimited desire for 
material “goods,” a great many of which are not only not good but 
harmful, to the latter because their agitation for the overthrow of 
capitalism is based on the instigation of envy and violent resent¬ 
ment and because such envy and resentment cannot be aroused 
in a sufficiently large part of the population as long as relative 
poverty is not considered an evil and extreme wealth is not re¬ 
garded as an unmitigated blessing. 

It is a remarkable fact that a truth widely acknowledged in an¬ 
tiquity and the middle ages has been almost completely suppressed 
by these two most powerful modern groups, and not only in totali¬ 
tarian but also in so-called free countries. This truth may still be 
mentioned in religious tracts. But it no longer appears in philo¬ 
sophical, economic, sociological, or political writings, where it 
really belongs. If anyone nevertheless refers to it, he is called a 
romantic and informed that modern man is different and that all 
modern economic systems are based on an unlimited demand for 
material goods. This latter statement is, of course, largely true but 
it is also true that a social, economic, or political system that sys¬ 
tematically ignores one of the fundamental truths about human life 
is bound ultimately to destroy itself and to bring great misery on 
those who have to live in it before its destruction is completed. 

The history of the fallacies of money and amusement, especially 
the former, is illuminating, because it shows how passion may arise 
from an illusion and how, once aroused, it will fight violently 
against the truth that would destroy the illusion from which it has 
arisen, and this with so much success that, by sophistry and in¬ 
timidation, it may suppress the truth even in those who are not 
originally subject to the passion. This is the reason why there are 
not only difficulties in the formulation of laws and rules as to what, 
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in a 


tive ana — , violent dis- 

_ given case, is light or just or \ mr ,, a | questions. 

sensions in regard to much , hat it spe aks with 

For it is characteristic of the sop > P (ruth wit h which it 
faked moral contempt or uidignatio . are created by 

conflicts. But though the eth.cal. , S ;?‘ accepted they are not indc- 

the sophistry of passion may be widely Qr soc i e ties 

pendent ethical systems e contrary, be judged and may 

may freely choose. They may, on a higher criterion that 

either wholly or partly stand condemned by a highe, 
is objective and cannot be arbitrarily changed 

Though this criterion cannot be formulated £hn«e^ ^ 

of rules which suffer no exception and thoug , described 

perfect health in medicine, it cannot even be completely desc. .bed, 

it haTbeen shown that it is not sufficient to say that we shall no 
do to others what we do not wish to be done to ourselves, at lea t 
as long a^we believe that we or "society" may do to criminals 
what we do not wish to be done to ourselves, assuming that w 

will not become criminals. For then the question anses-who is a 

criminal, i.e„ who does harm to others or to society, and in order 
to know this it is necessary to know what fundamentally is good 


for man. , 

If, then, it is agreed that “happiness” is what all men, in one way 

or another, are striving for and that material goods contribute to 
happiness only within a certain limit, then the question must be 
asked: what does in actual fact produce happiness? An answer 
given by Aristotle was “the serious activity that is most congenial 
to a man”; and he pointed out that nothing makes a born musician 
more happy than to make music, or a born architect than to build 
houses, or a born philosopher than to philosophize. This answer 
comes certainly much nearer to the truth than the belief that hap¬ 
piness is proportionate to the amount of material goods that a 
person possesses. It also reveals some fundamental faults of pres¬ 
ent-day society, faults that are closely connected with the “fallacy 
of money.” A saying most popular in England and in this country 
is “the real vocation of a man is his avocation” and one of the most 
important questions about a man is, “what is his hobby? But 
though this is often considered the height of wisdom it does not 
require deep reflection to see that anyone whose hobby is more 
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important to him than his profession is in the wrong profession, 
and should have chosen his “hobby” as his profession. 

It is characteristic of the extent to which the fallacy of money 
has vitiated modern thinking that nobody seems to think of the 
unnaturalness of the fact that a great majority of the population 
spends at least nine tenths of the year earning money by activities 
which they do not like, in order to be able to spend the remaining 
tenth in doing what they really like to do, and that this is done not 
only by those who are compelled by dire economic necessity to act 
in this way but also by those who could perfectly well earn a living, 
though less money, by doing what they really like to do. But if this 
unnatural attitude, which has never been quite absent since money 
was invented, has increased a hundredfold since the advent of 
capitalism and is most widespread in the most outspokenly capital¬ 
ist countries, it is only just to say that totalitarian communism, 
judged by this criterion, is infinitely worse. For capitalism at least 
leaves the individual the possibility of choosing his profession, 
even if this means hardships and a renunciation of generally ac¬ 
knowledged success and social prestige, while totalitarian com¬ 
munism deprives him of this freedom altogether. What is still 
worse, under such a system even a man who by good luck has been 
permitted to engage in his natural profession is not able to practice 
it according to its intrinsic laws, since everything is predetermined 
by the arbitrary decision of the government. Thus this one criterion 
is sufficient to reveal some of the faults of two different social 
systems and at the same time to uncover the fundamental error of 
a social philosophy or ideology that looks merely at the distribution 
of goods to the neglect of other much more fundamental human 
values. 

The definition of “what is good for man” as the serious activity 
most congenial to him as an individual, however, though much 
more truly realistic than the identification of happiness with the 
possession of material goods, is no more sufficient than the defi¬ 
nition of health as the ability to walk would be. If it is true, as 
Aristotle points out, that nothing will make the born musician more 
happy than to make music, it is also true that the bom musician 
cannot make music all the time, that he needs rest and recreation, 
the latter consisting partly in other activities. It is further true that 
the majority of human beings do not have one talent of so out- 
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spoken a character that only the exercise of this ta^an give 

rower range of activities that are more or less congenial to them 
and which therefore they can practice with a ceitain sa is • 

This makes it possible to adjust their choice to changing cue 
stances and to the changing needs of the community. 

This is of much deeper significance than may be appai i c 

sight. Most animals are made for one sort of life to which lev 
naturally as soon as they have passed their first infancy; and where 
there is a differentiation of function within the same species, as 
with bees and ants, there is also a differentiation in the shape of 
the animals having different functions. Only in human beings do 
we find this nearly infinite variety of different social functions and 
the possibility for individuals to change, within certain limits, from 
one function to another. Only of the human species is it true t at 
it can realize its possibilities only by collaboration of its members 
in such a variety of functions. What is more, some animals seem to 
be able to five all by themselves and yet, when grown, fully to 
represent their species. Bees and ants on the other hand may die 
if left to themselves and separated from their stock. But only of 
human beings is it true that, if by some strange chance, a child 
might grow up without contact with its kind, it would be alive and 

grown but not a true human being. 

Man, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, is a social animal more 
than any bee or ant because without living in community with 
other human beings he cannot even become a human being. If for 
no other reason it is because of this that man can not really work 
for his own good without working at the same time for the good 
of others and that he can not increase his own wealth or power to 
the detriment of others, without doing at the same time harm to 
himself as a human being, even if he does not realize it. This is a 
truth that has not changed in the course of history and that is not 
dependent on changing economic conditions, though in some 
periods of history men may have blinded themselves to this truth 
more than in others. 


But man is not only the most social animal and the animal with 
a capability for the greatest variety of functions. He is also the 
animal with the longest growth. A cat, even if not grown to its full 
size, is in every respect a cat at the end of two months after its 
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birth, at the very latest. Any animal besides man is fully what its 
species is meant to be when it has grown to sexual maturity. This 
is not true of man. Man takes much longer than any other animal 
until he has acquired even the most fundamental capacities of a 
fully developed human being. But even then his internal develop¬ 
ment need not stop. He is capable of developing further possibili¬ 
ties and deeper insight far into his old age. In the course of this 
development he may even become more independent of the society 
of others. But this does not mean that his usefulness to society will 
cease. On the contrary, as the life of many an old man who has 
learned to live in solitude shows, society may just then be in great¬ 
est need of him. 

This capability of man for growth, not only in size but in depth, 
is another reason, in addition to the blinding effect of passion, why 
it is more difficult to give a full and satisfactory account of the ulti¬ 
mate criterion of moral action than it is to give a complete account 
of health. It is easy enough to say that the ability to walk, to see, 
to hear, and so forth, are factors without which there is no health. 
Health is all this, and so many things more, that it is impossible to 
comprise all of them in a definition or description of perfect health. 
Yet, at least, most of these factors are easily visible to everybody: 
and while there are some hidden diseases which only a doctor is 
able to recognize before they come into the open, generally speak- 
ing it is not too difficult to see whether a person is in reasonably 
good health or whether he is not. This is not so where the ultimate 
values of human existence are concerned. For there is a hierarchy 
of means and ends in which what first seemed an end may later 
reveal itself as merely a means to a higher end; and it is one aspect 
of man s capability for growth that the ultimate values of human 
life are not given to anybody from the beginning but have to be 
discovered in the course of this growth. 

It does not make an essential difference in this respect whether 
one believes that the truth about the ultimate good can be dis¬ 
covered by a man himself, as Socrates believed, or whether one 
believes that it is revealed by religion. For in so far as the truth 
of a revealed religion is laid down in a sacred book or in a religious 
dogma, it is still inexorably subject to the law that the full essence 
of the truth in these matters is not completely formidable. It is be¬ 
cause of this fact that all attempts to adhere to a literal interpre- 
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tata of sacred books or scriptures haveM <0 endless tire f, 

quarrels, but have never product^ , . t values of human life 

are not directly given to the mdmdualbut ^ ^ 

and that this discovery can be pieven t he truth in these matters 

that this leads back to the conclusion tQ maVe the ir 

is subjective and that in ivi »» s ° r ^ absolute or objective 

validity by the higher ones. If it is true that aid'he will^ gam 
life who loses it,” which seems to be in contradiction with thei va 
of the preservation of life, it is equally true that he will win his 
only by losing it through a free act of his will and that, in order to 
do so, he must live until he has reached a stage at which he is 
capable of such action. If it is a fallacy to believe that human hap¬ 
piness can be measured by the possession of material goods or 
money, and if it is true that the possession of goods contributes o 
“the good life” only up to a certain limit, it is no less true that the 
possession of goods is necessary in order to make it possible for a 
man to become what he was meant to be, and that this means not 
only food and shelter but for a born musician the possession of 
a good instrument and of the leisure to play it, or for a bom 
organizer the means and the power to organize others in great un¬ 
dertakings. Nor is there any necessary contradiction between Aris¬ 
totle’s belief that true happiness is achieved by engaging in that 
serious activity that is most congenial to a man and the principle 
that only he wins his life who loses it. There may be many ways of 
winning one’s life by losing it which may be different for a mu¬ 
sician and a warrior. Yet there may also be occasions on which a 
man’s natural profession makes no difference. When it comes to 

.1 • l _*_xl. ^ m m o <■ t ys 1 ^ A /Y A *1 i fi 1 


mans natural profession makes no amerence. vvnen u comes iu 
these special questions there is revealed again the infinite variety 
of h um an life which makes it impossible to subject everything to 
fixed rules and to formulated principles. But it is possible to point 
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out certain fundamental aspects of human life with sufficient clarity 
to provide a good deal of guidance. 

Because men are blinded by their passions it is necessary to have 
laws to prevent individuals by force and the threat of punishment 
fiom doing harm to others and to the community. Because the 
highest human values are not immediately given to anyone but 
have to be discovered, and since this discovery is a long process 
disturbed by passions, it is necessary to promote and support this 
process by moral teaching. But all laws and all moral teaching are 
necessarily imperfect. They are not only necessarily imperfect be¬ 
cause the ultimate truth in these matters cannot be perfectly for¬ 
mulated but because they can also be vitiated by fundamental 
errors concerning the hierarchy of human values. 

Communist law, if it can be called law, and Communist moral 
teaching, if it can be called moral teaching, is not merely imposed 
by force on unwilling nations and populations through the will of 
men who are seeking nothing but their own power. For even if this 
should be the only aim of the present leaders of communism in the 
world, which it is difficult to know, they would not be able to hold 
such power if it were not through the support of those who believe 
that communism is right and that as Communists they are fighting 
foi the good of mankind. These fanatic believers in communism 
see that the material goods in the present world are not distributed 
justly, namely, neither according to everybody’s needs nor accord¬ 
ing to everybody’s merits, a fact that can hardly be denied. Since 
they believe that the possession of material goods is the measure 
of human happiness, they conclude quite logically that to do away 
with the injustice of the distribution of goods is the one and funda¬ 
mental concern of mankind. They do not see that the way in which 
totalitarian communism tries to solve this problem destroys much 
more fundamental human values and in fact attacks the very core 
of human life that is worth living. 

But the majority of the present defenders of the “free world” 
against the menace of communism seem hardly to be aware that 
communism is merely the ultimate and logical outcome of the same 
overvaluation of material goods, material comfort, and “profit” that 
began to spread over the West since the beginning of the so-called 
Industrial Revolution, and which has since then enveloped the 
greater part of the world. Yet it should not be difficult to see that 
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the universal commercialism which has been the re ^ ° f ^ 
valuation is closely related to the ugliness of ou cities, espccn^j 

those parts of them where goods are bought an > 

cline of the arts and crafts, and above all to ^ 

amusements as compared with the amusements of both the 
and the poor of some two hundred years ago m the West, 01 now 
adays among some of those “backward” nations whom we so con¬ 
descendingly and benevolently try to raise to our own supenor 
standards S Or if the causal connection between these phenomena 
is not sufficiently clear the absurdity of our prevailing value system 
is certainly demonstrated by the fact that aftei a centiuy an 
half of unceasing efforts to find new and better devices for - 
creased production, naively identified with “progress, and still 
continued to the neglect of many things that make 1 e wor iv 
ins, the greatest threat to the existing social and economic systei 
is admittedly the danger of overproduction-a danger that is tem¬ 
porarily prevented from becoming acute only by an enormous 

production of means for our mutual destruction. 

Commercialism, communism, and fascism which is only another 
violent form of essentially the same disease, are not the only social 
systems based on a distortion of natural human values. In fact, 
there has never been a social system in history that was not one¬ 
sided in one way or another, which is the reason why they are so 
different from one another and why none of them has proved last¬ 
ing. But there can be hardly any doubt that there have been many 
social systems that were much better balanced, i.e., better adjusted 
to the many facets of human existence, than any of the prevailing 


systems of today. 

The fact that all concrete and accepted social value systems of 
history have been and are imperfect shows that there is a certain 
element of truth in the relativist position; for being imperfect these 
value systems are indeed relative both to one another and to the 
perfect and absolute which never have been completely realized 
i on this planet. It is also true that it presents one of the greatest 
I dangers to mankind if such imperfect value systems, by their fanat- 
ical adherents, are made absolute with the consequence that, if 
and when these fanatics have the power, an attempt will be made 
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to suppress ruthlessly all natural human values that do not fit the 
system. 

In this respect there is indeed a very great difference between 
the commercialism of the West and the totalitarian systems of large 
parts of Asia and Europe. With all the harm that it has done, and 
though the value system of Western commercialism has an enor¬ 
mous influence on the thinking of the West, it is at least not im¬ 
posed on everybody bv brute force. The political institutions of 
the Western nations still incorporate largely the values of an earlier 
period that had not yet to the same extent been influenced by 
purely commercialist thinking. What is more, in this field the pre¬ 
commercial values are still alive, not only in the institutions but 
also in the consciences of men. Thus it is still possible openly to 
point out the fundamental fallacies of a commercialist value system 
and to find some, even if reluctant, response, though the criticism 
of modern American civilization that such teaching implies is any¬ 
thing but popular. This then is indeed the one great asset of the 
“free” Western nations as against that part of the world that has 
come under totalitarian rule: that its very imperfect and one-sided 
prevailing value system is not imposed as absolute by force. 

But the totalitarian menace cannot be overcome on the basis of 
the belief that there is no superior criterion by which the faults 
and imperfections of existing social value systems can be judged, 
and that therefore an individual must wait to see which system will 
prevail or otherwise must make his choice according to his personal 
predilection. That this is actually so is capable of empirical proof. 
This proof is provided by those men who once were convinced 
Communists or Fascists, but who have deserted their former 
creeds. These men have not given up their former convictions be¬ 
cause they finally came to the conclusion that, though objectively 
one system was just as good as the other, they liked Western liber¬ 
alism a little better, or because it now seemed more likely that in 
the struggle for the world the West was more likely to be victo¬ 
rious. Neither were they converted because they realized that a 
system of “free enterprise” was after all a more efficient way of 
producing material commodities than a controlled economy. They 
were, on the contrary, converted because they found that the totali¬ 
tarian despotism of the Communist countries violated much more 
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fundamental values which they found themselves no longer able 

“ Bn,'many of these recent converts from eonununism as is evi- 
dent from their books and confessions, are sti ewi ei 
fholh, quite on their own, they have discovered some funda 
mental tmths. Western society in general offers them h le help 
enlarging these discoveries. In fact, it is not unlikely that it this 

Western world were not held together bv its fem ° t 

and other forms of totalitarianism it would rapidly disintegrate 
because of its inner poverty. If, therefore, the totalitarian threat is 
to be overcome not bv military force but by inner streng , w ic 
is the only way in which it ultimately can be overcome, this is pos¬ 
sible only by a new search for what is, not by mdmdual predilec¬ 
tion or as the result of an historical development, but ob]ectively 

and intrinsically, good. 
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F. S. C. NORTHROP 


CRITERION OF UNIVERSAL ETHICAL 
AND LEGAL NORMS* 


It has been suggested elsewhere 1 that the philosophy 
. nat " re as . given content by the epistemologically analyzed, era- 
pirically verified theory of natural science can be used as a criterion 
of those ethical and legal norms which are universal and hence of 
the character required to undergird a more effective international 
law It is the purpose of this chapter ( 1 ) to show that this is the 
method of ethical and legal science of the traditional Orient and 
of the classical West up to at least the time of Kant; ( 2 ) to specify 

ln p eatei tletai1 " liat tllc nietIlocl requires and how it proceeds; 

an to P oint out tIlat a new contemporary positive interna- 
t.onal aw rooted in such empirically verified', universally valid 

nouns has a chance of being effective since it meets the crucial 
ci itenon of effective law of the great sociologist of law Ehrlich. 

v an empirically verified science and philosophy of nature we 
•snail mean one whose basic assumptions are confirmed either di¬ 
rectly, or indirectly through their deductive consequences, by ap- 
pca to data given with immediacy. This inclusion of directly 
verified theory permits us, as the sequel will show, to regard Orien- 
;d philosophy as empirically verified scientific knowledge, even 
oug ! it differs from the experimentally confirmed, deductively 
formulated type of science and philosophy that arose with and has 

osSilik- tI. l is''an S ( irlu• r' ^r‘'h 1 Vn ‘(hi7i,‘ k'l' F "" d ^ “ ^ rimt whivh 
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grown in vitality since the time of the Ancient Greeks in the \\ cst, 
and which, as Albert Einstein and others have shown,- is onls in¬ 
directly verified. r . 

Verification of a scientific theory is indirect if its basic assump¬ 
tions refer to entities such as electrons which cannot be i iutt \ 
observed and if consequently the theory can be tested cmphita \ 
only indirectly by way of theorems which are deduced 1 rum its 
basic assumptions. Then the logic of verification takes on the fol¬ 
lowing form of the hypothetical syllogism: If A (the unobservable 
postulated scientific objects) then B (the deduced theorem or 

theorems). B is the case. Therefore A is the case. 

As is well known, such an argument of the hypothetical syllogism 
commits the formal fallacy of affirming the consequent. What fol¬ 
low's is not that a theory verified in this manner is false and should 
be rejected; quite the contrary, since the argument tells us that the 
implication of the theory has been confirmed. What follows instead 
is merely the warning that the uniqueness of the theoi y has not 
been established. In other words, from the fact that A implies B 
which is directly verified to be the case, it docs not follow that A 
is the only theory from which can be deduced the directly and ex¬ 
perimentally verified fact described by B. Hence, while indirect 
verification confirms what one would expect if the theory in ques¬ 
tion is true and hence warrants our retaining the theory, the pres¬ 
ence of the fallacy of affirming the consequent involved in such a 
logic of verification tells us also that the theory must be held ten¬ 
tatively with the mind open to other theoretical possibilities and 
with a willingness to reject the theory the moment any empirical 
fact turns up which is contrary to anv of its deduced theorems. 

Verification of a theory' is direct when its basic assumptions refer 
only to entities and relations which arc immediately apprehensible, 
thereby permitting its postulates themselves rather than merely 
some of its deduced theorems to be empirically tested. Curiously 
enough, it is Oriental rather than Western science and philosophy 
which meets this more certain and stringent test for empirical veri¬ 
fication. Thus there is a sense in which Oriental philosophy is not 

2 See my paper, “Einstein’s Conception of Science,” in Albert Einstein: Philoso¬ 
pher-Scientist , The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. VII, ed. Paul Arthur 
Schilpp (Evanston, Ill.: 1949); also LSH t supra , Ch. XII; and Henry Margenau, 
The Nature of Physical Reality (McGraw-Hill: 1950). 
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merely as scientific as but even more scientific than that of the 

West. Certainly, no science or philosophy can be more scientific 

than one which insists upon direct verification of its basic assump¬ 
tions. 


THE ETHICAL AND LEGAL METHOD OF THE ORIENT 

The most widely accepted system of Hindu philosophy is Ve¬ 
danta. The fundamental concept in this philosophy is Brahman. 
Of Brahman, two things are asserted: (1) Brahman, which is the 
cosmical principle in nature, is identical with Atman, which is the 
physical principle in the self. (2) Brahman is known by immediate 
apprehension. The first of these two assertions assures us that Brah¬ 
man refers to nature and hence is a concept in the philosophy of 
nature. The second assertion guarantees that Brahman is verified 
diiectlv and denotatively by immediate apprehension. 

In all Buddhist philosophical svstems, the major concept is Nir¬ 
vana or Suchness or the Void. Again we are told that this important 
factor m knowledge embraces nature as well as man and is known 
only with immediacy; hence its verification is direct. In fact Nir¬ 
vana and Brahman alike embrace not merely nature and man as an 
object of knowledge in nature but also man as the determinate 
particular subjective knower of nature. 

In China the three major philosophies of indigenous origin are 
Taoism, Confucianism, and Chan or Zen Buddhism. Although Bud¬ 
dhism arose in India, Chan or Zen Buddhism, as Professor D. T. 
Suzuki has emphasized, is a creation of the Chinese. That Chan 
Buddhism is equally naturalistic is shown bv the setting of its 
monasteries in the mountains, the communion with nature of its 
practitioners, and its naturalistic intermixture with Taoism in 
Chinese landscape painting. 9 Only in the case of Confucianism 
might it seem that Chinese philosophy is an exception to the tra- 
itional rule that ethical and legal norms are to find their verifi¬ 
cation in nature. I his exception is, however, a mere seeming. If the 
Confucian sages are asked why their particular norms for social 

and personal behavior are the true ones, the answer is that these 

norms put man in harmony with nature . 1 

# 

: '*r ,,,at ; s X!If «"‘l Xiv in MEW. op. nt . supra, p. 

mo'inim/ V *!* tins point and a designation of its precise content and 

g, .<( ,ra\ L. Dorsey s investigation of tin* source of verification of Con- 
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This recursive reference of Confueian personal and lcgaUtl ^ 

norms to one’s directly verified knowledge of na uic .• 

scared by many students of Confueian ethics because they nne 

neglected to reconstruct the very technical conception ^ 

referring to the directly sensed colors of the diftei 

the yearly cycle of nature and to the natural differences between 

types of men The latter differences, like sensed sequences o colois 

designating spring, summer, fall, and winter, aie legal e ‘ 
acteristics of groups of individuals which are qui e m ep 
cultural beliefs or of culturally conditioned and relative nouns 
much after the manner of the different natural personality types 
and their role with respect to ethics, in the studies of Charles W. 
Morris in our own time. Good personal and social conduct, accord¬ 
ing to the Confueian Chinese, is that behavior of individuals and 
that ordering of social relations which take into account these 1- 
rectly sensed sequences of the seasons and the empirically eviden 
natural diversities of human nature. As the Neo-Confuciamst Hu 
Yan Mung, quoting from the Confucianist Siun Tseu, said of a spe¬ 
cific ethical and legal social norm, “This rule is called equality 
conformable to “natural” differentiation,’ or ‘union without injury 


to “human” diversity.’ 

The connection between the ethical and legal ordering of people 
in society and empirically grounded conceptions of nature in Con- 
fucian Chinese culture is even more explicit. Granet has shown 
that when the early Chinese shifted from a two-fold conception of 
natural phenomena expressed in terms of yin yang to a four-fold 
conception of nature based on the four-sensed directions projecting 
from the perceiver their rules for the proper ethical ordering of 
people in man-directed society underwent a corresponding change . 6 

This naturalistic criterion for the validity of ethical norms in 


traditional Oriental philosophy and culture appears even more 
markedly when we look at the practical behavior which these 
norms prescribe. The Chinese painting which gives the greatest 
expression to Buddhist and Taoist religious and other human values 
is the naturalistic landscape painting. In this painting man is usu- 


fucian Chinese legal norms in his chapter, “Two Objective Bases for a World-Wide 
Legal Order/’ in Ideological Differences and World Order, ed. F. S. C. Northrop 
(Yale University Press: 1949). 

5 Ibid., p. 451. 

6 Marcel Granet, La Pensee Chinoise (La Renaissance du Livre: 1934). 
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ally portrayed as either a relatively insignificant item in one corner 
of the picture or a sage sitting under a tree immediately appre¬ 
hending the all-embracing immediacy of nature within which he 
is immersed. It is a commonplace that the Hindu of the morally 
highest caste, after establishing his family and training his son to 
succeed him, is required, as an ethical prescription by the norms 
of h is phil osophical and religious beliefs, to withdraw from cul¬ 
tural institutions and conventional family and social relations and 
return to the pristine relation to nature of a forest hermit and an 
itinerant seer, making a pilgrimage to the naturalistic freshness of 
the Himalayas. Even the Confucianist Chinese painter succeeds in 
conveying the values of his art only, he tells us, by becoming the 
naturalistic object which is bamboo. 

For all these Orientals—Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucian 
—alike, humanistic and cultural values are good to the extent that 
they conform to nature and the naturalistic differences of men. 
Furthermore, man prevents even these cultural norms from becom¬ 
ing dead, mechanical rules devoid of the spirit which sustains them 
only by immediate apprehension of, communion with, and return 
to the all-embracing immediacy of nature which is their source. It 
is not an accident in the philosophical tradition of India that one 
of the earliest bodies of written treatises, upon which the later 
Upanishads and the even later philosophical systems are largely 
commentaries, are called Aranyakas, or forest treatises. Only by 
returning from the man-made normative ethical and legal conven¬ 
tions of cultural and social organization to the non-man-made 
pristine freshness and absoluteness of the primeval forests and 
nature can man find the source in which the ethical norms and in¬ 
stitutions find their objective validation and from which they de¬ 
rive their spiritual vitality. 

The Rig-Veda is the oldest book of Aryan civilization, East or 
West. Professor N. G. D. Joardar, in his lectures in the Yale Law 
School on the nature and background of the traditional law of 
India, has pointed out that there are in the Rig-Veda twenty seers 
or sages who describe the nature of legal rules or norms and the 
source of their validation. The basic common thesis is that law, 
called rita, has its basis in, derives from, and in fact is the source 
of the cosmic order of nature. To be sure, for some of them this 
law is prior to the natural cosmic order. Even so, the law which is 
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the true rule for men to use in ordering their man-made cuiUiual 
institutions is derived from the order of non-man-made cosmic 

"^These early seers of the Rig-Veda go even further, distinguishing 
the normative law for society called or at a from natuia a* c. 
rita, and adding that vrata has its source and validation m nta. 
fact, it is from rito that vrata or dharma, the later Sansknt \oid 
for law, derives. In his treatise on the Ancient and Medieval Re¬ 
ligious and Civil Law of India, Pandurang Vaman Kane wntes. 
“The idea of Dharma took the place of the very ancient concep ion 
of rta. In the Rgveda rta denotes the supreme transcendental aw 
or the cosmic order by which the universe and even the gods are 
governed . . 0a He then quotes with approval Berolzheimer s 

statement ob that vrata and dharma are “derivatives” from nta. 

The ancient seers of India made another distinction between 
vrata or dharma and smrtis or samatja. The smrtis express the posi¬ 
tive law and commentaries of tradition; sanunja refers to the more 
recent usage or conventions. Thus the smrtis and samaya lefei to 
the positive and living law of society as it is in fact. For this reason, 
while suggestive with respect to legal norms, they cannot be taken 
as authoritative; in fact, they may be evil because, being man¬ 
made, they may derive from a conception of nature and natural 
man which is false. Thus P. V. Kane writes: The smrtis aie com¬ 
posed by human authors and so have no independent authority in 
matters of dharma, as a man may say what is either false or mis¬ 
taken.” r,c Vrata, on the other hand, because it derives from rta 
which is verified against non-man-made nature, provides an ethical 
and legal “ought” against which the cultural “is” of sociological 
jurisprudence as described by smrtis and samaya can be judged. In 
short sociological jurisprudence, restricted as it is to the cultural 
“is,” gives trustworthy norms only to the extent that it embodies a 
true or verified conception of nature and natural man. 

The same naturalistic criterion for personal and legal norms ap¬ 
pears after the Rig-Veda in the most important of all legal books in 
India, the book of Manu. Its conception and specification of per- 


6a P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. Ill (Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute: 1946), p. 244-245. 

6b Fritz Berolzheimer, The World's Legal Philosophies, trans. Rachel S. Jastrow 
(The Boston Book Company: 1912), p. 37-38. 

6c Kane, op. cit p. 829. 
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sonal domestic and legal norms still operate all over India. Al¬ 
though probably edited in its present form in the period between 
the second century rs.c. and the second century a.d., it is contin¬ 
uous with the earlier tradition of the Rig-Veda. It does not surprise 
us, therefore, that the legal tradition of Manu begins with cos¬ 
mology and the philosophy of nature and then refers all norms to 
this naturalistic source for their validation ."' 1 


THE ETHICAL AND LEGAL METHOD OF THE CLASSICAL WEST 


It is well known that the technical terminology used even today 
in every law school in the Western world was created when West¬ 
ern law was made a science by those Roman jurists of whom the 
Scaevolas were the leaders. A. Vernon Arnold in his classic treatise, 
Roman Stoicism, has made it clear that most of the Romans who 
created Western legal science were Stoic philosophers. It is a com¬ 
monplace of Stoic philosophy that the good is defined as conform¬ 
ity to the philosophy of the true for nature. 


It is another commonplace of this scientifically formulated 
Roman law with its abstract technical legal concepts, that the legal 
norms which it regarded as valid for all men were called the jus 
gentium. At the beginning of his Institutes, Gaius writes as follows: 
“Every human community that is regulated by laws and customs 
observes a rule of conduct which in part is peculiar to itself, and 
in part is common to mankind in general. The rule of conduct 
which a people has settled for its own observance, and which is 


peculiar to that people, is termed the jus civile. Those principles 
which natural reason has taught to all mankind, are equally ob¬ 
served by all, and collectively are termed the jus gentium.” 7 
It is to be noted that the criterion for distinguishing the local 
provincial legal rules of the jus civile, from the universal legal 
norms valid for all men of the jus gentium, is “natural reason.” 
Moreover, natural reason was not regarded as a priori. As will be 
shown in the sequel, it was defined by scientific methods which 
proceed from directly given data to deductively formulated scien¬ 
tific theory. In other words, it is reason applied to the facts of 


6d The Laws of Manu, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXV, ed. F. Max Muller 

(Oxford: 1886), Chs. I & II. 

7 David Nasmith, Outline of Roman History (Butterworths: 1890), p. 200, sec. 1. 
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nature, which provides the criterion for universally valid ethical 


and legal norms. 

The point in part is that, whereas men live in different cultures 
which generate the relative and often conflicting ethical and legal 
norms of the differing instances of jus civile , all men in the diffei- 
ent cultures nonetheless live in the same nature. Consequently, 
whereas the derivation of ethics from a philosophy grounded in 
the humanities of the differing cultures will lead to the pluralism 
and relativity of ethical and legal norms of the jus civile , an ethics 
derived from a philosophy based on nature alone gives the ethical 
and legal norms universally valid for all men of the naturalistic 

jus gentium. 

It is to be emphasized that the distinction between jus civile and 
jus gentium, while necessary, is not a sufficient criterion of the 
universally normative, for there is more than one jus gentium. It is 
only the naturalistic jus gentium which gives ethical and legal 
codes that are universally valid. 


As Arthur Nussbaum has pointed out in his Concise History of 
the Law of Nations , 8 there are two different meanings of the jus 
gentium in Roman legal science. The one we shall call the philos¬ 
ophy of culture, or sociological, jus gentium— the other the philos¬ 
ophy of nature, or naturalistic, jus gentium. The sociological jus 
gentium of the Romans is determined by studying the de facto 
legal rules and conventions of diverse societies and abstracting 
from them those legal rules and conventions which all the de facto 
societies have in common. By this standard slavery would be a 
normative good in society since every society known in Roman 
times contained slaves. There was, however, for Roman law an¬ 
other jus gentium derived not from that which is universal in the 
sociological “is” of different societies and cultures, but from the 
empirically verified science and philosophy of nature. It is only by 
the latter naturalistically grounded philosophical basis for ethical 
and legal norms that the Romans arrived at the theory that slavery, 
although universally present originally in every de facto society, is 
nonetheless evil. If status in nature rather than in the universal 
sociological “is” common to all de facto societies defines the good 
for men, then, since a slave is as genuine a creature of nature as is 
the head of an aristocratic family, status under the law must center 


8 (Macmillan: 1947), p. 19. 
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in being a citizen of nature rather than a citizen of a proper aris¬ 
tocratic family and justice under such a law becomes the same for 

the slave as for the paterfamilias. 

To be sure, this rule in ancient Roman times was followed more 
in principle than in fact, as is the case even today in the Dixiecratic 
portion of the United States. Nonetheless, even then, the norm 
against slavery was established as a principle, never again to lose 
its force as a norm in the Western world. Furthermore, an exam¬ 
ination of the Institutes of Gaius will show that its codes make use 
of this naturalistic concept of legal status and citizenship to bring 
many people who were previously slaves under the protection of 
the law and into the legal status of free men in the Roman families. 

These experiences of the Romans are illuminating with respect 
to certain contemporary suggestions for determining universally 
valid ethical and legal norms. Recent investigations by cultural 
anthropologists and sociologists have revealed the relativity and 
diversity of ethical and legal norms in the different nations and 
cultures of the contemporary world. The ideological conflict be¬ 
tween the Soviet Russians and the traditional Western democracies 
underlines this fact. One suggestion offered by many contemporary 
social scientists for finding the universal common ethical and legal 
norms necessary to build an effective resolution of the international 
disputes by legal rather than by warful means is to seek out the 
common factors in the diverse national and cultural legal codes and 
social norms. Such an investigation would give us the kind of uni¬ 
versal norms the Romans had in their sociological jus gentium. 

Such a sociological jus gentium has two weaknesses, however, as 
a criterion of universal ethical and legal principles. The first weak¬ 
ness is that the common factor in the diverse norms of different 
nations and cultures is too weak to provide an effective norm for 
settling disputes. For example, the issue between Russian Com¬ 
munists and American New or Fair Dealers, which threatens the 
peace of the contemporary world, turns around the economic, 
political, and other rules for human relations in society with respect 
to which the Americans and Russians differ; not around the norms 
which they have in common. The second weakness in the universal 
common noims of sociological jurisprudence is that the de facto 
legal norm common to all societies and cultures, even were it not 
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weak, is not necessarily good. The universality of slavery in every 

legal system at the time of the Romans is a case m point. 

The latter consideration indicates that an adequate et lica an 
legal science must have a jus gentium with its foundations outsic e 
the de facto ethical conventions and codes of the humanistic socio¬ 
logical jus gentium; otherwise, there is no basis under any c * rc JJ,™’ 
stances for judging the status quo sociological “is” to be bad. The 
only source for norms other than those of the sociological is ot 
culture is nature. It was precisely for this reason that the Roman 
Stoic philosophers who created the Western science of law distin¬ 
guished the sociological jus gentium from the philosophical natur¬ 
alistic jus gentium and affirmed that only the latter jus gentium is 
the criterion of the good and the just. Hence, the well-known dic¬ 
tum of Roman legal science that jus gentium is grounded in jus 


naturae. 

It appears, therefore, that the ethical and legal methods of the 
traditional Orient and the classical West are identical. Just as the 
Vedic and Upanishadic law, which forms the customs of India to 
the present moment through the persisting influence of the codes 
of Manu, distinguishes the sociological ‘ is of de facto custom, 
called samaya, from the normative ought of vrata and declares 
that vrata , which designates the normatively good and just, derives 
from rita, the law of nature; so the Roman foundations of Western 
legal science distinguish the jus civile of local relativistic de facto 
positive legal codes and customs from the jus gentium, and within 
the jus gentium distinguish the sociological jus gentium of those 
codes common to all de facto societies from the naturalistic philo¬ 
sophical jus gentium which alone specifies the criterion of the uni¬ 
versally good and just because it is grounded in jus naturae. 

In the classical West, it was not merely the Roman Stoic philos¬ 
ophers, who were the creators of the Western science of law, who 
used this method. A. Vernon Arnold has made it unequivocally 
clear that every school of Greek philosophy—Zenoian Stoics, Pla- 
tonists, Aristotelians, and Epicureans—used the same method . 9 

Of Zeno, the founder of the Greek Stoic School, Arnold writes: 
“The ideal state must embrace the whole world, so that a man no 
longer says, ‘I am of Athens’ or ‘of Sideon,’ but ‘I am a citizen of 
the world.’ Its laws must be those which are prescribed by nature, 


9 A. Vernon Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge University Press: 1911). 
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not bv convention. Arnold continues, “Zeno, after writing his 

' ? o 

Republic, . . . could not, perhaps, avoid noticing that the coming 
of his model Kingdom was hindered by the narrowmindedness of 
the philosophers, their disagreement with one another, and their 
lack of clear proofs for their dogmas. He began to realize that the 
study of dialectics and physics was of more importance than his 

Cvnic teachers would allow; . . . 

✓ 

V / 

restricted his outlook to force of character, but sought also for argu¬ 
mentative power and well ascertained knowledge. The foundations 
of his state must be surely laid, not upon the changing tide of 
opinion, but on the rock of knowledge.” 11 

Platonists, Aristotelians, and Epicureans used the same method. 
“It was,” continues Arnold, “a common complaint [of the Aristo¬ 
telians] that the Stoics had stolen their doctrines wholesale and 
had altered their names only.” 12 Of the Epicureans and Stoics, 
Arnold adds; “Both founded, or conceived that they founded their 
ethical doctrine upon physical proofs; that is both maintained that 
the end of life which they put forward was that prescribed bv nat¬ 
ural law. As a consequence, they agreed in removing the barrier 
which Socrates had set up against the pursuit of natural science.” 13 
Appaiently Socrates reached the same conclusion before he died. 
Otherwise it is difficult to believe that Plato in Book VII of the 
Republic would have put the following words into the mouth of 
his beloved Socrates: But I must also remind you, that the power 
of dialectic alone can reveal this [the idea of the good], and only 
to one who is a disciple of the previous sciences.” M If one turns 
back a few pages in the Republic, where the description of these 
previous sciences appears, one will discover that every one of them 
is a mathematical natural science. This means that the later Socra¬ 
tes, if Plato s description of him can be trusted, believed that the 
ethical norms for human conduct and legal institutions must be 
verified against the experimentally verified theories of mathe¬ 
matical natural science when the latter theories are analyzed bv 
the method of dialectic to bring out their epistemological assump- 

10 Ibid., p. 66. 

11 Ibid,, p. 67. 

12 Ibid., p. 64. 

VA Ibid., p. 74. 

14 H. Jowett, 1 hr Republic of Plato (Clarendon Press: 1888), p. 230, 
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tions and the attendant theory of natural man as a mind or knower 

Wh Nor tfit difficult to find the reason why Socrates changed Ins 
mind about the method of ethics in the later portion of his lite As 
A Vernon Arnold has made clear, the attempt of the ear y ocra es 
to ignore the philosophy of nature and set up ethics as an inde¬ 
pendent subject, appeahng to the facts of intuitively given con uct 
and of the intuitively given humanistic values of culture for is 
validation, led to the ethical relativism of the Sophists and the 
cultural relativism of the jus civile. It led also to the skepticism 
about the possibility of vahdating ethical norms that produced the 
Cynics. In short, Socrates, in the early portion of his life, tried out 
the method for validating ethical norms, pursued by modern phi¬ 
losophers since the time of Kant, and found it to end in failure. 

The later Socrates, and all subsequent schools of Greek philos- 
ophy-the Zenoian Stoics, the Platonists, the Aristotelians, and the 
Epicureans—brought physics and the philosophy of natural science 
back into ethics as basic. Forthwith for all schools of Greek and 
Roman philosophy, ethics is the philosophy of natural science 
applied. As H. Rackham writes in his “Introduction” to Cicero’s De 
Natura Deorum, “In spite of the strong antagonism between the 
Epicureans and the Stoics, their doctrines had features in common 
which indeed characterized all the thought of the period. From 
Aristotle onward Greek philosophy became systematic; it fell into 
three recognized departments; Logic, Physics, and Ethics, answer¬ 
ing the three fundamental questions of the human mind: (1) How 
do I know the world? (2) What is the nature of the world? (3) 
The world being what it is, how am I to live in it so as to secure 
happiness? ” 13 

The character of logic as conceived by all these schools of Greek 
philosophy, which came to expression in Roman Stoicism, is de¬ 
scribed in detail by Arnold. 1 ® He makes it clear that logic—the first 
branch of philosophy—“is subdivided into ‘dialectic,’ which deals 
with reasoning, and ‘rhetoric,’ the art of speech.” 17 Dialectic in¬ 
cludes the specification of the epistemology of knowledge and the 
inductive methods by which the content of knowledge of nature 


15 The Loeb Classical Library ed. (G. P. Putnam's Sons: 1933), p. vii. 

16 Arnold, op. tit. supra , Ch. VI. 

37 Ibid., p. 129. 
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in physics is obtained as well as the rules of syllogistic deductive 
reasoning. It is to he emphasized that reason is never conceived by 
any of these Greek or Roman schools as a priori. It starts, instead, 
with data given empirically through the senses. Of sensations, it is 
affirmed that they are always true. Only propositions, because they 
are constituted of ideas referring to “mind-pictures,” are sometimes 
true, sometimes false. 17 '* 

What is most interesting of all is that the definition of sin appears 
at the very beginning of inductive logic before one arrives at de¬ 
ductively formulated scientific theory with which the later stages 
of epistemology, scientific method, and dialectic are concerned. Sin 
is defined as assent to false propositions about the inductively given 
data of natural science.' 7,1 Assent is wrong when it is based merely 
on “mind pictures" alone rather than on"“mind pictures” that are 
verified against inductively given knowledge. In other words, sin 
is assent to false propositions concerning the empirically verified 
factors of nature and the natural man or refusal to assent to such 
empii ically verified propositions. This puts in very precise terms 
the thesis that the criterion of virtue and sin for culture and cul¬ 
tural man is the empirically verified criterion of the true and false 
for nature and natural man. 

B\ natmc and natural man is meant anv and all facts concerning 
cither w hich arc not in part at least an effect erf the beliefs of mem 
B\ culture and cultural man is meant anv artifacts, i.e., facts which 
aie in pait at least what thev arc because of behavior resulting 
fiom the beliefs of men. Natural facts, not being man-made, merely 
aie; they are neither good nor bad anv more than thev are true or 
false. Only artifacts, because by definition thev are man-made, de¬ 
living from beliefs of men which are true or false to natural facts, 
can be good or bad. Moreover, cultural facts are good or bad solely 
because the propositions concerning natural facts from which thev 
derive are true or false. 

I his theory of ethical verification has the merit of providing a 
meaning for sin in the methodology and science of nature. Cer¬ 
tainly any moralist wants to brand as sinful an untruthful report 
of facts by any natural scientist. This definition of the Creek and 
Homan philosophers accomplishes such a purpose. 

IT;1 1 hid.. |). i a i. 

,;h ii>id |»p. ia2 laa. 
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Although a meaning for sin is provided by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers in the preliminary inductive methods of natuia 
science, these methods do not provide a sufficient criterion of vn- 
tue. One can sin by falsely reporting a solitary inductively given 
fact. To have virtue, however, according to the Greek and Roman 
criterion, one must be truthful not merely about piecemeal facts in 
isolation but also about all the intuitively given facts in their rela¬ 
tions to one another and to the whole. For this reason, viitue ie- 
quires the methods of deductively formulated scientific knowledge 
of the latter stages of scientific inquiry as well as inductive methods 
of the earlier stage. 18 One can sin by the false reporting of data 
given by inductive methods. One cannot, however, obtain virtue 
by purely inductive methods. To obtain virtue, one must have 
systematic knowledge taking all the inductively given facts con¬ 
cerning nature and human nature into account in a single consist¬ 
ent theory. This is the meaning of the dictum of all the schools of 
Greek and Roman philosophy that “virtue is knowledge in the 

light of the whole.” 19 

Because dialectic includes epistemology as well as the specifica¬ 
tion of the successive inductive and deductive scientific methods 
for knowing natural facts, it is not the empirically verified deduc¬ 
tively formulated scientific theory in the form in which it comes 
from the scientist that alone provides the criterion of the good. In 
addition the method by which the theory is verified must be an¬ 
alyzed to bring out the relation between the technical concepts of 
the theory and directly inspectable data, thereby revealing its pre¬ 
cise epistemological meaning. When this is done for any verified 
scientific theory of nature, an entailed theory of man as mind or 
knower is given. Thus any scientifically verified theory of nature 
turns out under methodological and epistemological analysis to be 
as much a verified theory of the knower, his knowing, the meanings 
involved in his knowing, and hence of mind, as it is a verified 
theory of nature. 

Nor should there be any surprise over this. For every successfully 
verified theory of nature is as much a verified instance of mental 
activity and human knowing as it is an instance of a verified theory 

18 For a detailed account of the different stages of scientific inquiry and their 
respective scientific methods, see my LSH, supra, Chs. I-XII. 

19 Italics mine. See Arnold, supra, p. 140. 
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ot nature. Failure to note this is the major error of those who affirm 
that a philosophy ot natural science and its ethics of natural law 
ignore human nature. But conversely, failure to realize that before 
scientifically verified theories of natural man and nature exhibit 
their implications for ethics they must be analyzed to brin" out 
their epistemological meaning with respect to the nature of man as 
a mind and knower, is the equally frequent error of many contem¬ 
porary scientists and philosophical naturalists when they turn to 
ethics. 

It is scientifically verified theory of natural man and nature (1) 
in the light of all the facts about both, not merely about some facts 
which is (2) analyzed methodologically and epistemologically to 
bring out the type of mind, meanings, and modes of knowing re¬ 
quired to arrive at its basic technical concepts, not merely the 

verified scientific theory unanalvzed, which is the criterion of the 

* 0 

good and the just for the artifacts which are culture and cultural 
man. It is because all the facts, as far as it is humanly possible to 
obtain them in a single theory at any stage of human history, not 
merely some facts, are required that the Greeks specified virtue to 
be not conduct in accord with knowledge of one particular fact 
about nature and human nature, but knowledge in the light of the 
whole. It is because even systematically verified scientific theories 
which aim to include within themselves all the facts must be an¬ 
alyzed methodologically and epistemologically to bring out the 
nature of natural man as a mind and as a knower that the Greeks, 
with the later Socrates, added that the idea of the good is to be 
found only by applying dialectic (i.e., methodological and epis¬ 
temological analysis) to the hypotheses of the verified natural 
sciences. 

A crucial question remains for consideration: If both traditional 
Oriental and traditional Occidental philosophy have the same 
naturalistic method for verifying personal and legal norms, why is 
it that the different traditional Oriental and Occidental philosoph¬ 
ical systems produce different and often conflicting personal and 
legal normative prescriptions? This question has two answers, both 
of which are rooted in the epistemology of natural knowledge. We 
can merely state the answers here. Reasons for believing the an¬ 
swers to be correct will be found elsewhere. 0 
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One reason for the difference in ethical norms between Oriental 
and Occidental philosophy, notwithstanding the fact that bot l 
appeal to nature for their verification, is that Oriental science an 
philosophy in their appeal to nature tend, for the most pait, to le- 
strict knowledge of nature to entities and relations which are 
known by immediate apprehension directly; Western science and 
philosophy, on the other hand, introduce inferred theoretically 
designated entities and relations, the existence of which is verified 
empirically only indirectly by way of consequences deduced from 
the postulated unobservable system of entities. When ethics is in¬ 
terpreted as the philosophy of nature applied, it follows therefore, 
since nature as immediately apprehended and described after the 
manner of Oriental philosophy is different from nature as theoret¬ 
ically designated after the manner of Western science and philos¬ 
ophy, that conduct and legal norms proceeding from these different 

philosophical conceptions will be different also. 

In Chapter XII of The Meeting of East and West reasons have 
been given for holding that nature involves both of these factors 
and that the Oriental philosophical conception of nature is quite 
compatible with the Western philosophical conception. From this 
it follows, according to the aforementioned theory of ethical veri¬ 
fication, that an adequate ethics not only can consistently, but must 
combine the ethical implications and applications of Oriental nat¬ 
ural philosophy with those of Western philosophy. The fact, there¬ 
fore, that there are differences in ethical values between Occidental 
and Oriental systems is an argument for rather than against this 
naturalistic method of ethical verification. 

Differences in the philosophy of nature may, however, have an¬ 
other source. If, as is the case in Western science, nature as desig¬ 
nated by its verified theory cannot be deduced from immediately 
apprehended data but must be determined by a trial and error 
postulation by the theoretical imagination, which is only indirectly 
verifiable by way of its deductive consequences, then quite reason¬ 
able scientific and philosophical students of nature, using empirical 
verification for their criterion of truth, may arrive, especially at 
different periods of history, at different postulated theories of nat¬ 
ural man and nature. It will follow then, if ethics is but verified 
naturalistic philosophical theory applied, that the different West¬ 
ern epistemological philosophies of nature will have different 
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ethical and legal norms, as is the case with the natural philosophy 
of Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Hume, Kant, Marx, and Cassirer, to 
mention but a few. 

Even so, the contemporary scientific theories of Einstein and 
Schroedinger have a greater capacity to take care of all the in¬ 
ductively given facts than do the scientific theories of Locke, New¬ 
ton, Aristotle, or Plato. Consequently, if we are to be true to the 
dictum of our classical method that “virtue is knowledge in the 
light of the whole,” it is the verified scientific theories of Einstein 
and Schroedinger rather than those known to St. Thomas, Locke, 
Hume, and Kant to which we must apply dialectic. 

It has become increasingly evident recently also that the epis¬ 
temology entailed by Einstein and Schroedinger’s verified theories 
is not that of St. Thomas, Aristotle, Locke, Hume, or Kant. Albert 
Einstein himself has made this clear. 21 Henry Margenau has more 
recently made it abundantly evident in great detail. 22 Even positiv¬ 
ists such as Herbert Feigl 23 now see that experimentally verified 
contemporary science entails an epistemology different from that 
of Hume and the earlier positivists. There are ample signs that 
philosophers of science approaching the contemporary problem of 
their subjects from many diverse philosophical standpoints—inves¬ 
tigators such as Einstein, Cassirer, Margenau, the writer, and Feigl, 
to mention but a few, are coming to agreement on the epistemology 
of natural science and natural man as knower which the verified 
theory of contemporary natural science entails. It follows if we are 
to be true to the classical dictum for ethical verification that virtue 
is not merely knowledge in the light of the whole but also such 
knowledge subjected to the epistemological analysis of dialectic, 
that it is this contemporary epistemological philosophy of twentieth 
century verified systematic theory in natural science which must 
be our criterion of universally valid ethical and legal norms for our 
world. The good society for the world then becomes conceived as 
the one which permits this particular philosophy of nature and 
natural man as knower to come to expression. 

As previously noted, this contemporary empirically verified phi- 

21 See “Einstein’s Conception of Science,” op. cit. supra , Note 2. 

22 Margenau, op. cit. supra , Note 2. 

23 Herbert Feigl, “Existential Hypotheses” in Philosophy of Science , Vol. 17, No. 
1, Jan. 1950, and “Logical Reconstruction, Realism and Pure Semiotic” in Phi¬ 
losophy of Science , Vol. 17, No. 2, April 1950. 
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losophy of natural science provides a basic place for die directly 
verified factors in man and nature that came to fulfillment best in 
the naturalistic philosophy, ethics, and law of the Orient, as well 
as for the theoretically designated, indirectly verified component 
of natural man and nature which finds its highest manifestation in 
the deductively formulated experimentally verified science, philos¬ 
ophy of science, ethics, and law of the West. It follows that such 
a norm for one world not only ought to be, if the traditional cri¬ 
terion of the normative in both the Orient and the Occident is the 
correct one, but also can be. It can be because in its content as 
well as in the method for determining ethical and legal norms upon 
which it rests, it gives expression to the traditions each at least 
some twenty-odd centuries old of the two major civilizations of our 
world. 


In his Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law 21 Ehrlich 
tells us that any new positive law to be effective must conform to 
the underlying living law. It appears that the empirically verifiable 
universal, and hence truly international, positive legal norm to 
which our inquiry has led us has sufficient sources in twentieth 
century natural science to prepare mankind to understand and deal 
with the realities of an atomic age, and at the same time, because 
of its methodological roots in our world’s oldest major traditions, 
meets Ehrlich’s crucial test for effectiveness. 


24 Eugen Ehrlich, trans. Walter L. Moll (Harvard University Press: 1936). 
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SOCIAL CONTEXTS OF PERSONALITY 


I. THE APPREHENSION OF VALUES IN SOCIETY 

The general purpose of liberal education is to set men 
free. Counseling may be regarded as the most personalized and 
individualized form of such education, in that it deals with the 
peculiar problems of particular individuals. But both liberal edu¬ 
cation and counseling are in danger of failing in their mission be¬ 
cause of a tendency toward extreme emphasis on the personality 
of the individual without adequate emphasis on the social context 
within which the values of the individual are apprehended and 
within which he must function. In short, liberal education in 
America, like economics, religion, and philosophy, has tended to¬ 
ward laissez faire, and is increasingly less able to prepare the indi¬ 
vidual either to live his own life successfully or to make a signifi¬ 
cant impact on his society. 

Karl Mannheim has summarized his thesis cogently in his book, 
Diagnosis of Our Time: 

Whereas the old authoritarian education was blind to the vital and 
psychological needs of the child, the laissez-faire tendencies in our 
Democracies disturbed the healthy balance of individual and society 
by focussing its [sic] attention almost exclusively on the individual 
and neglecting the concrete environment of society at large to which 
the individual is expected to make his contribution. 

Nearly every trend in American society for a hundred years has 
been directed toward reduction of individuality and the production 
of social types. Education, meanwhile, has remained an effort to 
make man as individual a common denominator of all the equations 
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of life. In so doing, education has exemplified the dominant Amer- 
ican tradition of individualism, which has remained oui officia 
creed despite its growing irrelevance to the conditions of oui life. 
In colonial society this creed was exemplified in actual human lela- 
tions. Our colonial economy, with the small freehold farm as its 
basic unit, was overwhelmingly oriented toward the individual and 
his immediate family. Security and personal development de¬ 
pended largely on the efforts of the individual, rather than being 
shaped by a wage system or rent system or any other impersonal 
system beyond the individual’s control. In relation to that kind of 
economic and social organization, the doctrine of individualism 
was convincing. The Bill of Rights in our Constitution was a polit¬ 
ical expression of the same creed; the “American dream,” prevalent 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, and the “gospel of 
wealth,” dominant by the end of the century, were economic ex¬ 
pressions. 

Just before and after the Civil War, things began to happen 
which have subsequently changed American economic and social 
life almost completely. The Industrial Revolution and concomitant 
forces reduced individuals increasingly to social types. Standard¬ 
ization and impersonalization replaced individualism in many of 
life s most significant relations. The apprehension of values, and 
their translation into action, has come to vary considerably by 
social contexts. 


Many case studies have been made of the value systems asso¬ 
ciated with particular kinds of social grouping. Afif I. Tannous has 
described in brilliant fashion 1 the modes by which individuals re¬ 
flect in their behavior the patterns of the social groups to which 
they belong; group values underlie their proverbs, oaths, the names 
given to their children, the methods of their quarrels, and their 
religious affirmations. William Foote Whyte has shown 2 that an 
Italian slum in an eastern city has a sex code quite different from 
that prevailing in most social groups, but a code no less binding on 
the inhabitants of the slum. RalphDanhof has reported 3 on the 
accommodation and integration of five distinct cultural patterns to 
each other in Boulder City, Nevada, where several thousand in- 


! Journal of Sociology, Sept. 1942, pp. 231-239. 

; > J ul y 1943, pp. 24 31. 

5 Ibid., July 1943, pp. 14 23. 
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dividuals were thrown together in a new community for the 
construction of Boulder Dam. Though a certain amount of individ¬ 
uality remained within each of the fixe cultural groups assembled 
there, on the whole the behavior of an individual could be pre¬ 
dicted from a knowledge of the group to which he belonged. Many 

other such studies might be cited; practicallv all of them indicate 
. * 

the increasing standardization of American individuals according 
to their social group and cultural context. 

While the process of standardization has been proceeding 
apace, philosophies of individualism have been retained in Amer¬ 
ica. William James and, to a lesser extent, John Dewev, brought 
an individualistic philosophy to maturitv just at a time when it 
was increasingly impossible for men to live significantlv as indi¬ 
viduals. On his eightieth birthday Professor Dewev defined de¬ 
mocracy as “a personal way of individual life"—a definition which 
could hardly be applied to any significant area of life at present. 

Education and counseling must come to more definite concern 
for societal contexts if they would deal effectively with individuals. 
In the words of Mannheim: 

In a modern, complex and quickly changing society education is only 
adequate if the teacher knows the social world from which his pupils 
come, for which they have to he prepared, and if he is capable of as¬ 
sessing most ot the things he dot's in terms of social results. 


Individual and Soviet 1 / 

1 here are two extreme views with regard to the relation of the 

individual and sociotv, and to the relation of individual and social 

■ 

values. r I he <>iu\ a thoroughgoing sociological nominalism, holds 
that the individual alone is real. Society is nothing but the sum of 
the individuals who comprise it at anv given moment; it is an 
atomistic assemblage, luning no reality of its own. By the same 
token, values which pertain peculiarly to the individual are funda¬ 
mental-such values as liberty, personal integrity, self-realization, 

_ i * # 

and the like*. I he source from which individuals emerge is not made 
clear; neither is the validity of values which pertain simplv to the 
individual. 

I he other extreme' view, generally designated as soeiologieal 
realism, holds that society alone is real, and that the individual is 
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purely a product of social conditioning. The individual may be 
simply a class creature, as for Marx, or he may be a tempoiaiv mo¬ 
ment in the life of a totalitarian state. The values emphasized aie 
those which pertain especially to life in groups—such values as dis¬ 
cipline, obedience, equality, security. 

Each of these extreme views contains elements of truth, though 

each has exaggerated its insights. As against danger of regimenta¬ 
tion and an undifferentiated mass society, emphasis on the reality 
of the individual is very timely. At the very least, the individual is 
a new organizing center of social elements, whatever view one may 
hold concerning his unique inherited equipment. And the indi¬ 
vidual must act as though he had personal moral responsibility, if 
his life is to have real meaning. The danger of sociological nomi¬ 
nalism lies in the failure to recognize that sheer individualism leads 

to anarchy, as Hobbes clearly saw. 

Emphasis on the reality of society is important in that it points 
to cultural continuity and to all the forces which persist while in¬ 
dividuals come and go. The individual is as truly molded by society 
as he is a creator of it. From the beginning he becomes aware of 
himself, indeed, only in relation to social context. As a well-known 
American social philosopher put it, the individual and society are 
“twin-bom.” Neither can be fundamentally changed without af¬ 
fecting the other. But in proportion as emphasis on society leads 
to the neglect of the importance of individuals, it encounters dan¬ 
gers of regimentation. 

Confusion concerning the proper relation of the individual and 
society underlies many of the most important problems pf our time. 
The race between anarchy and regimentation reflects it. So does 
the conflict between concepts of private ownership of property 
and public ownership. Treatment of war criminals involves deter¬ 
mination of the responsibility of individuals, such as the Nazi 
leaders, in relation to the responsibility of a whole people. Every 
philosophy of punishment likewise involves the relation between 
the individual and social welfare; on the whole, retributive and 
deterrent punishment subserves the immediate welfare of the 

group, while re-educative processes look toward the ultimate wel¬ 
fare of the individual criminal. 

Education involves, at every turn, some assumption concerning 
the relation of the individual and society. One extreme educational 
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procedure seeks to create rational individuals who will be able to 
judge each case on its own merits, being themselves rootless. At 
the other extreme, an educational process might teach that con¬ 
ventional morality, or the standards prevailing in one’s social group, 
is the ultimate reference for all individual conduct. The former 
type of education generally seeks to promote personal success and 
personal virtue, while the latter generally educates for social iden¬ 
tification and for participation in social groupings. 

The study of personality and the practice of counseling have 
likewise wrestled with the relation of the individual and society. 
By its very nature the analysis of any problem of personality is 
Janus-faced: on the one hand it involves reference to the attitudes 
and psychic traits already fixed in the individual; on the other 
hand, it points to the social contexts in terms of which these basic 
traits are expressed and repressed, strengthened and changed. The 
structuralist and the functionalist emphasize these two aspects, 
respectively. 4 Both approaches are necessary for an adequate study; 
both the psychological organism and the external environment are 
active variables in every expression of personality. Hay fever in¬ 
volves a conjunction of pollen in the air and allergic sensitivity in 

the patient. So with all the fevers personality is heir to, and all the 
stimulants as well. 

The interdependence of the individual and society does not 
mean that they are simply complementary to each other without 
genuine conflict between them. Rather, the relation between in¬ 
dividual and society appears to be dialectic in character: each in¬ 
volves the other, but a certain opposition obtains between them. 
This is likewise true of the values which pertain most especially to 
each. For example, it is difficult to realize liberty and equality si¬ 
multaneously—unless one be so redefined that in effect it is incor¬ 
porated into the other. Again, it is difficult to have laissez faire in 
economics alongside planning for the total economic welfare, or to 
combine creative jobs for all individuals with that mass production 
which underlies a high standard of living, or to reconcile those 
impulses of nature which prompt the individual to marry in his 
teens with those regulations of society which prohibit the indi¬ 
vidual from marrying until his mid-twenties. It is possible by re- 

4 A. W. Green, The Social Situation in Personality Theory,” in American 
Sociological Review, June 1942, pp. 388-393. 
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definition to resolve most of these conflicts verbally, but theii 

actuality is not thereby destroyed. 

Interestinglv enough, there has been a curious dialectic in his¬ 
tory with regard to emphasis on sociological nominalism and real¬ 
ism. There appears to have been no linear movement toward the 
final triumph of either view over the other. At this particular mo¬ 
ment trends are moving back toward emphasis on social forms, 
collective values, and the like, after the excessive individualism of 
recent centuries. The time may soon come when it will be neces¬ 
sary to fight once again for the rights of the individual. (If the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers, for example, does not change 
its insistence on “free enterprise” for fifty years, it may become a 
very radical organization.) All things considered, however, a new 
emphasis at the present moment on the importance of social plan¬ 
ning and of super-individual elements in the determination of 
character and the apprehension of values is likely to be more help¬ 
ful than renewed insistence on individualism, though it is to be 
hoped that both extremes can be avoided. 

The Meaning of “Value” 

Before turning to the analysis of the more important social 
milieus in which personality is shaped and values are apprehended, 
it is wise to examine the meaning of the term “value,” lest by in¬ 
ference all values be reduced to psychological and sociological 
levels, to individual preference or social function. It is popular at 
the moment to conceive of values as existing only at these levels, 
inhering only in preference or in custom, and being either purely 
subjective or entirely relative to a cultural context. The logical 
positivists and most social scientists tend to agree in denying the 

existence of any objective or “absolute” values apart from psycho¬ 
logical and social process. 

There is no doubt that valuation is conditioned at every turn bv 
psychological and social factors; my next pages will be devoted to 
the exploration of some of the social contexts by which valuation 
is limited. But valuation is not to be identified with value. The fact 
that men patently differ in their valuations does not demonstrate 
lat all values are subjective, nor does the fact that different cul¬ 
tures have diverse scales of value demonstrate that all values are 
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inherent in culture. Different individuals and cultures may see 
different segments of an objective realm of values; antinomies be¬ 
tween values themselves may underlie perception of them as con- 
tradictorv of each other; the value insight of some or all of the 
conflicting persons and cultures may be partially or wholly false. 

John Laird, following Spinoza, has said that values exist at three 

levels, and it is necessarv to take them all into account for an ade- 

quate description of value. There are "values of election, present 

in nature without conscious appreciation of them necessarilv being 

present. For example, something valuable takes place when the bee 

fructifies the flower. According to this interpretation of value, 

every created thing max have its own good and exist for valuable 

ends. Further, the realization of xalue is not limited to conscious 

valuations or preferences of man—food max' represent a x alue for 

an unconscious man. Conscious valuations, as a matter of fact, are 

based on natural foundations, and the natural foundation max' be 

* 

quite as important as the psychological valuation in constituting 
the value. 

Secondly, there are values of appreciation or interest or prefer¬ 
ence. It is not denied that these psvchological processes do con¬ 
stitute things valuable; the argument revolves around the question 
whether they alone comprise value. The operation of these psv¬ 
chological and cultural processes helps greatlv to explain most of 
the values actuallv set on economic goods, education, and the like. 
The error comes in limiting value to these processes, or in making 
this realm supreme for definition and interpretation of value. In¬ 
terest does not alwavs precede value; often we desire something 
be cause it is good, rather than simplv creating it good bv our de- 
sin*. The very assertion that preference constitutes value indicates 
a prior notion of value—or else the assertion is meaningless. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is difficult to get a scale of values based on preference 
alone; the attempt leads to efforts at quantitative measurement, as 
in Utilitarianism s “moral arithmetic,” or to a desertion of the posi¬ 
tion by admitting that there are qualitative differences between 
objects of desire. 

In short, there must be objective references bevond human de¬ 
sires or social relations, in order to validate the goodness of one’s 
preference or to establish binding standards of moral obligation. 

“ Cf. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Human desires and social relations are among the important factors 
which condition the apprehension of value and the action which 
follows, but they do not create the most fundamental values. Ob¬ 
jective values, called “timological values” by Laird, comprise the 
most fundamental level of values, on which other levels largely 
depend. There are divergent views as to the nature of their exist¬ 
ence, the process by which they are discerned, the appropriate 
methods for testing the accuracy of insight into them, and similar 
questions. 

The view taken of values is of practical consequences for coun¬ 
seling; indeed, it is one of the fundamental aspects of the coun¬ 
selor’s equipment. If value is determined by preference alone, the 
counselor must seek to help the counselee get his preferences in 
order (whatever that may mean); there would be no reference to 
values except in terms of likes and dislikes. If values are basically 
objective, the function of counseling is that of helping a person 
to discover values beyond his own psychological mechanism or 
social context, and to know what he ought to do whether or not 
he wishes to do so. Whichever view of values may be taken, how¬ 
ever, it is necessary to consider the social framework which sur¬ 
rounds and conditions the person making value distinctions, and in 
which action on value judgments must be undertaken. 

II. SOCIAL CONTEXTS OF PERSONALITY 

Personality is increasingly constituted and values are increas- 
mgly apprehended in American society in relation to social con¬ 
texts and groupings, rather than in terms of the inheritance and 
insights of the individual. It may be useful, therefore, to examine 
briefly some of the types of social groupings which are most signi¬ 
ficant m the shaping of personality and the conditioning of value 
apprehension. These types may comprise a very rough chart for 

n T* ° f P ersonalit X- In the an alysis of them, special attention 
will be devoted to the problems and tensions likely to be most 
acute within each sphere in the years ahead. 

Rural-Urban Contexts 

Much popular speculation revolves around the differences in 
personality and in values reflected as between rural and urban 
people. Studies of these differences have tended to be inconclusive 
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perhaps because of the interpenetration of the two types of culture 
involved. It is perfectly clear, however, that urban groups increas¬ 
ingly set the value standards for the entire population, and that 
rural culture is increasingly dependent and marginal. 

Rural people now represent to a considerable degree those who 
have been left behind in the exodus cityward. The fate of those 
who remain on the land is conditioned in many respects by in¬ 
dustrial and urban institutions and developments. For example, the 
patterns of land ownership are inexplicable without reference to 
investments of large metropolitan life insurance companies. The 
independent farmer has found it difficult in recent decades to re¬ 
tain his independence. And the policies affecting the farmer’s 
credit, markets, prices, and so forth, are left largely in the hands 
of such agencies as the Farm Bureau and the Grange, which are in 
alignment on most questions with urban manufacturing interests. 

The reduction of farm people and rural culture to marginal status 
is of first importance for the nation as a whole, especially in view 
of the fact that a disproportionate number of future citizens grow 
up in rural areas. According to the United States census of 1940, 
the reproduction rate of farmers was 144 (100 being required for 
a stationary population), for rural non-farm families 114, and for 
city dwellers 74. The old axiom to the effect that the country makes 
men and the city consumes them is verified statistically. 

There are significant differences in social context as between 
rural dwellers themselves, of course, and these are of importance 
for interpretation of personality as indicated in the contrasts be¬ 
tween tenant farmers, sharecroppers, farm wage workers, independ¬ 
ent farmers, and other rural groups. Novels and literary studies by 
such observers as Erskine Caldwell and John Steinbeck have 
illuminated some of the personality problems involved. 

Urban residence likewise has special influence on personality 
and on values, as revealed in such studies as those by the Lynds 
in “Middletown” and by Lloyd Warner and associates in “Yankee 
City.” Within the urban community there are further subdivisions 
which are of even greater importance; work done by the human 
ecologists, centering especially in Chicago, has revealed the great 
importance of spatial patterns of distribution for illumination of 
delinquency rates, modes of marriage and separation, church prac¬ 
tices, and the like. The suburb has comprised in recent decades a 
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zone of particular importance; nearly a fifth of the people in the 
country now live in this type of sociological setting, with its 
matriarchal institutions, its emphasis on gardens and family recrea¬ 
tion, its neighborhood churches, and the other characteristic forms 
of suburban life. 


Race and Personality 

The importance of race for personality and for conditioning of 
value insights is so obvious that it needs only to be mentioned in 
order to be acknowledged. A number of excellent studies have been 
devoted to the relation between race and personality—special 
mention should be given to the Studies of Negro Youth by the 
American Youth Commission, published by the American Council 
on Education. 

The most important thing about race groupings is the fact that 
they are cultural rather than biological or natural in character. 
Elaborate studies by anthropologists and sociologists during the 
last 75 years have failed clearly to isolate any highly significant 
racial characteristics either physical or mental. Families differ more 
than do races, and many individuals might identify themselves 
successfully with more than one racial group. The amount of racial 
crossing in the United States each year is difficult to estimate but is 
known to be considerable. 

Whatever their basis, alleged racial groupings are of profound 
significance for all persons in the population. They affect both those 
in the majority and those in the minority, though the effect on 
members of the minority is far more profound. For the Negro 
youth, nearly all aspirations, personality traits such as aggressive¬ 
ness or caution, attitude toward members of his own group and of 
the dominant white group-all these and other important matters 
are basically related to the fact of being a Negro and a member of 
a minority group. When the Negro lives in an all-Negro community, 
on the other hand, the personality traits and value standards asso¬ 
ciated with the American Negro are remarkably altered. 8 

If we would build a society in which full opportunity for devel¬ 
opment of personality is given, the elimination of restrictive racial 


Classes' ?? rep0rt > ^ 0ze11 ? Hil1 and Th elma D. Ackiss, “Social 

October, 1943 Reference for the Study of Negro Society,” in Social Farces, 
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barriers is a matter of great urgency. It will not be enough to rely 
on tolerance, nor would it be socially wise to engage in programs 
which encourage cultural imperialism on the part of the majority 
gioup. Rather, efforts at thorough integration of minorities into 
society must be made, with the recognition that each group will 
bring certain values to the others. The problem is that of combin- 
ing pluiality and unity—of encouraging ethnic and minority groups 
to preserve their own best cultural traditions without allowing cul¬ 
tural differences to impose restrictions on persons who display 
them. A unitary society, not a uniform one, is the desirable goal. 


Economic Classes 


Archibald MacLeish once observed that he divided people into 
two classes: those who divide people into classes and those who do 
not. The American emphasis on individualism and equality has 
rendered the discussion of social classes suspect in this country; 
any consideration of class lines always arouses suspicion as to one’s 
motives. Though somewhat modified, the American myth of equal 

opportunity and rugged individualism appears to be dominant still 
in many circles of our society. 


Nearly every case study of the last twenty years reveals, how¬ 
ever, that class lines are increasingly definite and rigid in American 
society, whether the particular locale be Muncie, Indiana, New- 
buryport, Mass., Natchez, Miss., or “Prairieton,” South Dakota. 7 
Most aspects of society and of personality vary by class lines, in¬ 
cluding occupation, travel, social interaction, family size and struc¬ 


ture, property status, formal education achieved, birth rate, death 


rate, longevity, and the like. The impact of class affiliation on per¬ 
sonality is extensive and profound. As one study concludes, 
Though it cannot be said that each status class has developed 
fixed personality types, there are definite signs pointing in that 
diiection. From infancy on, children are conditioned to certain 

modes of behaving both in reference to their own class and to the 
out group.” 8 


The number of classes varies in different social contexts, and it 


See the article Stratification in a Prairie Town,” by John Useem, Pierre Tan- 
gent, and Ruth Useem in American Sociological Review , June 1942. See also Tames 
West, Plaiinville, U. S. A. (Columbia University Press: 1945). 

8 Useem, et alii, op. cit. 
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is difficult to make a generalization which would apply to the entiie 
nation. In any particular community, class lines tend to be defined 
by occupation, income, length and place of residence, education, 
marriage groups, control over community institutions, and other 
familiar factors. Most communities show, at the least, sufficient 
social stratification to reveal upper, middle, and lower classes. Other 
communities may have six classes, or even more. 

Education reflects class lines quite as truly as it helps to estab¬ 
lish them. 9 Likewise, the values by which people live are related 
intimately to their class affiliations. Increasingly the middle class 
virtues of respectability and value of success are losing their com¬ 
pulsive power over industrial workers. Most of the latter show little 
reverence for private property, and a high regard for security, the 
union, “human rights,” and the like. 10 In general, the lower classes 
in America are moving toward emphasis on social values such as 
equality, security, and community, while the upper classes con¬ 
tinue to assert faith in individual values such as liberty, oppor¬ 
tunity, personal success, and the like. It may be that America is 
moving toward a new cultural pluralism. A workers' culture may 
emerge, alongside a culture centering on “farming as a way of life,” 
and a culture continuing to rely on the older bourgeois values. 
Whatever the particular social classes may be, and whatever frag¬ 
mentation of culture may occur, it is clear that the individual will 
be increasingly molded by his particular social class. 

Many problems are posed thereby for the counselor. On the one 
hand, he must help troubled individuals toward class identification, 
lest they fail to know themselves trulv and become rootless sociallv. 

w • 

On the other, the counselor must help individuals toward tran- 
scendence of class affiliation, lest they become class determined 
creatures and social automatons. By the same token, society must 
be helped toward resolution of the problem of divergence and 
unity as between social classes. 

The Nation-State 

Nothing is of more importance for the teacher or counselor of 
young people than an accurate assessment of the nation as a social 

Brothers:^9?4? Havi § hurst ’ and Loeb ’ Who Sf ™ 11 Educated? (Harper & 

10 See A. W. Jones, Life , Liberty and Property. 
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group and of the prospects for war and peace in the relations be¬ 
tween nations. Variation in personality types as between nations 
is a favorite topic of foreign correspondents and other popular re¬ 
porters (though "differences” between nationalities are more dif¬ 
ficult to describe scientifically than poetically). Values cherished 
and upheld are quite different in the various nations; many “Amer¬ 
ican virtues” are vices in Russia and China. The influence exerted 
and the claims advanced by the nation-state on its citizens are 

among the most powerful influences on personality and on value 
discernment. 

Nations and their inter-relationships are of prime importance for 
the teacher and counselor not only because of these deeper effects 
on personality but also because thev pose many of the most urgent 
problems young people must face. Failure to assess possibilities in 
international relations accurately between 1918 and 1939 led to 
the deception of a whole generation of youth, which was taught to 
regard war as an evil to be avoided at all costs. For twenty years 
students were taught, in our schools, literature, movies, churches, 
and other educational institutions, to be scornful of loyalty to their 
nation, to be suspicious of all involvements which might lead to 

" J i ’ to k e tentative about all values except peace. As the threat 
to values cherished in our society rose hourly, students were fed 
propaganda analysis. Almost before they realized what was hap¬ 
pening, countless youth were swept into a maelstrom thev had 
con c ent \ expected to avoid. Many of them were unable to adjust 
t^mselves to the exigencies and demands of this new and despised 
situation. Psychological unpreparedness for the likelihood of war 
and for enforced participation therein helped to explain the high 

mtc of discharge from the armed services on psvcho-neurotic 
grounds. 

The influence and demands of nation-states on their citizens are 
not likely to diminish in the foreseeable future. Under the influence 
° doctrines of progress and evolution, the chief social philosophers 
of the nineteenth century (c.g., Comte, Marx, Spencer) looked 
or ward to the diminution or “withering away” of the state, the 
replacement of war by industry, and the triumph of international¬ 
ism in nearly all spheres. Tennyson's look into the future revealed 
the heavens as filled with peaceful commerce and governments 
dissolved into the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 
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The twentieth century inherited and expanded this hope; the hist 
World War was interpreted as a war to end war, and the League 
of Nations was formed as a practical instrument to that end. I he 
heavens filled with the commerce of air waves and planes in the 


first years of peace. 

For some decades, however, deeper currents had been running 
in the direction of intensified nationalism, and they continued to 
do so despite efforts to deflect, ignore, or misinterpret them. Fas¬ 
cism, and later Nazism, brought powerful revivals of nationalism, 
with renewed emphasis on uniformity of blood and culture, eco¬ 
nomic autarchy, the cult of the state, and glorification of war. The 
Axis powers revealed in more intensified and grotesque forms cer¬ 
tain tendencies present in most nations. The rise of the British 
Commonwealth from the British Empire attested to increase in 


self-government, but also to increase in national consciousness in 
the former colonies. The United States largely deserted its earlier 
traditions by passing a stringent Immigration Law in 1924, and it 
followed this with the Hawley-Smoot tariff in economics and iso¬ 
lationism in politics. Russia moved from sponsorship of world rev¬ 


olution to a nation intent primarily on its own security. In China, 
India, and the Middle East, nationalistic movements led to revo¬ 


lution and resentment of Western imperialism. Tribalism flour¬ 
ished again in the world, and universal perspectives declined. 

Some factors continued to operate in the direction of interna¬ 
tionalism. Economic interdependence continued to be a fact de¬ 


spite many efforts at autarchy. Though the possibility of war be¬ 
tween them was evident, the United States and Japan continued 
to trade with each other, and any cessation of economic relations 
was interpreted as an act making for war. International cartels 
grew apace, reflecting both the desire for larger profits through 
monopoly control and the greater efficiency obtained in some eco¬ 
nomic fields through world planning and control. In religion, the 
Roman Catholic Church continued to be semi-detached from the 
system of nation-states, and the missionary and ecumenical move¬ 
ments in Protestantism transcended national barriers. The Jewish 
people sought to identify themselves in some respects with the cul¬ 
tures of various nations, but to retain some aspects of an inter¬ 
national community. 

All things considered, however, by 1939 the world was divided 
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as never before into highly self-conscious nations. The new instru- 

% 

ments of international acquaintance and control—the League of 

Nations, the radio, the airplane—became in themselves objects as 

well as methods of the power struggle between nations; World 

War II was to a considerable degree a contest for control of the 

new instruments which might permit hegemony over the entire 
world. 

There appears to be little likelihood that this system of powerful 
nation-states will be greatly modified in the near future. Like all 
social systems, it will change form, and at length will be subordi¬ 
nated to some other system of social organization. But the twentieth 
century is likely to be a century of Garrison States, with certain 
nuclear powers forming centers around which constellations of 
satellite nations revolve. The Charter drawn at San Francisco pro¬ 
vided a framework for the operation of this kind of world organ¬ 
ization; as such, it appeared to be realistic and prophetic for & the 
decades immediately ahead. No serious diminution or relocation 
of national sovereignty is indicated by current trends, though cer¬ 
tain functions (finance, colonial government, health and labor 

standaids, and so forth) will undoubtedlv be exercised on a world 
scale to an increasing degree. 

The central international problem of the world will probably be 
that of the responsible use of monopolized power in the hands of 
a few great nations, the United States among them. And a central 
pioblem for teachers and counselors in America will be that of 
teaching students to live in that kind of world without falling into 
piovincialism or arrogance or cynicism. For several decades people 
have sought to live hopefully for peace; now they will face the 
necessity of living realistically with power, with the totalitarian 
state as a continual domestic threat and another war as a continual 
international possibility. Any teaching which does not take these 
possibilities seriously is likely to fail to prepare voung people for 
the struggles they must face. 

7 ram--National Social Systems 

Though the nation-state continues to be the chief locus of power, 
certain over-arching social systems struggle for supremacy in the 
vaiious nations, and their struggle and its outcome will be of pro¬ 
found significance for personality. Thus, capitalism struggles 
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against socialism and communism; fascism sets itself up against 
democracy and communism; democracy wavers between capital- 

J * 

ism and socialism; and the like. 

It is impossible to analyze these great systems adequately here. 
Each of them is presented in numerous varieties, and it is often 
difficult to draw sharp distinctions. Each of these systems repre¬ 
sents essentially a segment or congeries of values, though it may 
present itself as a plan of economic or political organization. An¬ 
alysis and differentiation might best proceed in terms of the basic 
values espoused in each system rather than in terms ot the social 
structure or process envisaged. For example, democracy is more 
clearly defined in terms of devotion to the values of liberty and 
equality, standing in dialectic relation to each other, than it is in 
terms of a particular form of government or of group procedure. 
Fascism sets up doctrines of totalitarianism, a master race, and the 
Leader principle over against these democratic values. Capitalism 
and communism agree in the basic estimate of man, but differ as 
to the relative value of individualism and collectivism. 

The struggle between these systems, or others akin to them, is 
likely to be accentuated in the United States in the next few dec¬ 
ades. At the moment, the problem of the United States appears 
to be that of harmonizing economic individualism and social plan¬ 
ning—in short, she is in the traditional democratic dilemma of 
attempting to reconcile liberty and equality. In proportion as she 
is unsuccessful in effecting reconciliation, other “ideologies” arc 
likely to flourish within her bounds. But there is a good chance that 
the United States may work out an eclectic and “mixed” form of 
economic organization which will preserve some of the traditional 
American values without permitting the evils of mass unemploy¬ 
ment and impoverishment. More government planning will be 
necessary than is yet authorized, and the central government will 

have to assume a more positive role in the supervision of economic 
affairs. 


Comparison of Nazi and Communist youth would illustrate the 
vast effect of ideological systems on personality, though the differ¬ 
ences could not be explained by reference to these systems alone. 
A re-examination of the well-worn phrase, “education for demo¬ 
cratic citizenship, would likewise reveal the importance of certain 
values for creating the desired type of person. Confusion and 
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struggle between these systems will be reflected in many of the 
problems brought by young people to their teachers and counselors. 

The Church 

It has been axiomatic to regard the home, church, and school as 
the principal agencies for the development of personality and the 
building of character. As already noted, however, the degree to 
which the family and home are centers of activity has steadily de¬ 
clined in America for some decades. Much the same generalization 
may be made concerning the influence of the church. The signif¬ 
icance of the church in shaping individual behavior and in condi¬ 
tioning value insights appears to have been declining in the 
Western world for several centuries. Any such generalization is 
difficult to establish beyond cavil; much depends on geographical 

inclusiveness, the relative weighting of indices of influence and 
the like. 

On the whole, the church appears long since to have lost control 
over culture and to have reached a low point in its own institutional 
life. The theocracies of the Middle Ages and of colonial New Eng¬ 
land have been replaced by a pluralistic society in which the 
church is only one institution among many. A minority of the 
citizens in the nations regarded as most Christian are even nominal 
church members. Only about one-tenth of the citizens of Great 
Britain are closely linked with the organized churches, though 
about two-fifths pay some lip service to organized religion. Official 
church statistics in the United States indicate that church member¬ 
ship has continued to increase more rapidly than population, but 
that about half of the people are still non-members. One fairly care¬ 
ful study came to the conclusion that the churches underwent a net 
loss of 27 members per 1000 population from 1930 to 1940, aggre¬ 
gating a deficit of about three million members at the end of the 
decade. 

Despite institutional decline, the church remains a powerful 
sanction for the values officially accepted in many Western nations. 
Western culture is impregnated with Christian values, but in¬ 
creasingly it forgets their paternity. It most often holds their in¬ 
stitutional custodian in esteem, but its reverence savors of good 
breeding rather than of active faith. 

The fortunes of organized religion in the next few decades are 
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difficult to foresee. There are some indications of institutional re¬ 
vival: the Russian church is coming back, religious groups in \\ est- 
ern Europe have emerged from the last war with new vitality, and 
many of the younger churches continue to grow in size and 
strength. But the churches cannot realistically depend on these 
fragments of evidence as a basis for planning their own develop¬ 
ment and strategy. 

If the church would become highly influential again in shaping 
social patterns and setting social norms, it must discover a doctrine 
and strategy for dealing with men in such corporate groups and 
social categories as those described on the preceding pages of this 
chapter. It is still oriented primarily toward individuals, in a societv 
in which individuals are increasingly molded bv group influences 
and associations. 


III. IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING AND COUNSELING 

Whether with regard to personality or to value discernment, 
social contexts are of prime importance. Many social forces in the 
contemporary world are tending to reduce men to varying person¬ 
ality types according to class, race, nation, and other social catego¬ 
ries. Similarly, value insights are always limited, and action on them 
is invariably shaped, by social situations, though the values them¬ 
selves may have essential being beyond both the individual and 
society. 

The school is itself one of the social contexts in which personality 
is formed and values are discerned. Traditionally, it has been re¬ 
garded as one of the most important. It may be questioned, how¬ 
ever, whether its influence, like that of the home and the church, 
has not been declining relatively in recent decades. The instru¬ 
ments of communication have been developed so phenomenally, 
and are employed so vigorously by all manner of special interests 
seeking to shape desires, thoughts, and overt action, that the school 
is only one among many educative agencies. Perhaps the movies 
teach more effectively, with regard to basic valuations by which 
people judge and seek to change themselves and their fellows, 
than the school. And the school itself, whether at the level of 
grammar school or graduate school, is not exempt from all kinds of 
special pressures emanating from various social groups. The school 
reflects to a considerable degree the society in which it functions. 
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Teachers and counselors need, then, to know something of the 
social milieus in which the school exists and in which persons 
grow and make value judgments and act on them. Students and 
counselees do not come from a vacuum; they come from a partic¬ 
ular sex, age, family, race, economic background, and nation. They 
are never just persons: each is a particular kind of person, unique 
but a part of all he has met, undecipherable apart from his previous 
and present social setting. The problems he brings are likewise 
always related to social contexts. 

Nor does the student or counselee go forth into a vacuum, or 
into a well-integrated personality with no references beyond it¬ 
self. He always goes into a complex of social references and in¬ 
fluences. The teaching and counsel which he receives may turn 

out to have been largely irrelevant unless they take this complex 
into account. 

In the effort to help persons toward a reorganization of person¬ 
ality and a richer value experience, a teacher or counselor may 
follow a number of approaches. He may seek to help them find a 
secure niche within a particular social context—that is, to achieve 
a satisfactoiy social identification. He may help the young woman 
to accept status as a housewife and give up the ambition to out¬ 
shine a cinema celebrity, or help the young man to accept the ad¬ 
vantages possible for a skilled worker and to abandon the effort to 
be a millionaire. There might be persons who should be advised 
for psychological reasons to make their peace with the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune and refuse to read the Sun, or vice versa. Adjustment to a 
particular context is for some persons the alternative to personal 
disorganization and moral anarchy. 

Another approach would seek to broaden social experience— 
that is, to achieve group transcendence. The boy who grew up in 
an exclusive suburb may be sent to live in a settlement house or 
work in a trade union. An individual may be led toward a disturb¬ 
ance of his customary social role in the hope that a desired reorder- 
ing of personality and of value outlook may result. It is assumed 
that liberal education follows this route: Greek culture is brought 
alive and Roman legions march through the classroom, and one 
learns by contrast and comparison to see his previous valuations in 
new perspective. The dangers, of course, are those of relativism 
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and sophistry, just as the dangers ot complete adjustment to a par¬ 
ticular social context are those of absolutism and provincialism. 

A third approach seeks to develop some human capacity which 
will provide tools for handling all the equations of life. Many fads 
in education and counseling can be classified under the heading. 
But the most usual and most respectable representative of this ap¬ 
proach is the effort to develop rational creatures who will always 
live rational lives. The term “rational ’ is ambiguous and cov ers a 
multitude of meanings. Even the psychoanalyst, working often on 
the assumption that behavior patterns or personality problems have 
non-rational (i.e., un-reasoned) roots, seeks to help the patient 
rationalize (i.e., understand) his past. The appeal to reason, in¬ 
telligence, and enlightenment is the basic credo of American liberal 
education, which seeks to lift the indiv idual abov e “instinctive ’ or 

conventional morality into rational conduct. Therein modern edu- 

¥ 

cators are akin to the Greek sophists and to the men of the Renais¬ 
sance. They may be reminded that the effort at pure rationalism 
has generally led to skepticism, utilitarianism, and at last cvnicism 
about values. As far as personality is concerned, depth psychology 
has indicated that basic personality tendencies and cultural influ¬ 
ences are not eliminated by conscious reason, but remain embed¬ 
ded in the unconscious until mysteriously or clinically released. 

A fourth lever on personality is that of faith: faith in some cause, 
in some person, in some objective values out beyond oneself, in 
God. The achievement of such faith is indirect: it is less an achieve¬ 
ment than a gift, and it is especially elusive if we seek it as a means 
to something else. Faith is virtually the antithesis of the firm-jawed 
determination to believe in something for one’s own sake. Faith is 
less a belief arrived at than a conviction taking possession. The ad¬ 
monition, Have faith! ’ is virtually meaningless; direct admonition 
may persuade belief but can hardly excite faith. And faith is doubly 
difficult when it is sought for therapeutic or moral reasons. One has 
little faith until he has been driven beyond reference to his own 
good and beyond trust in his own potential capacity. The teacher 
or counselor or preacher can do little more than help people to put 
themselves in situations that carry them beyond themselves, situ¬ 
ations where the self-reference is negligible, and then let the chal- 
enge ot social causes or compulsive values or God Himself work 
its own way. The reorganization of personality and of value in- 
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sights is a by-product. Faith orients itself toward something objec¬ 
tive which pulls oneself into focus; it is a new perspective that 
reveals one's own partiality and inadequacy more clearly, and 
opens a vista outward. 

Social Responsibility of the Teacher 

It has not generally been considered that work with individuals 

involves much direct work with society, or that the teacher as such 

is fundamentally concerned with social contexts other than the 

classroom or laboratory. Concern for society, however, is of a piece 

with concern for persons. It is difficult to live a new life in an old 

world—a fact which religious revivalism has tended to neglect-or 

to live a satisfactory life in an unsatisfactory world. If society is a 

mirror in which the individual sees himself, it is equally true that 

the individual is a mirror in which social conflicts and limitations 

aie 1 effected. Social trends and structures do so much every day to 

shape personality and limit value horizons that all deliberate efforts 

by educators to undo or redirect their results are small by com¬ 
parison. 

If teachers are genuinely interested in adequate or changed 
People, then, they cannot neglect the problem of a changed society. 
The\ need not only to know social contexts and trends in order to 
discharge their educational responsibility but also to participate at 
first-hand in contemporary social struggles. They must participate 
not only because they are citizens but also because they are teach- 

* j 

ers, if they take their profession earnestly. They will need to change 
the methods and curriculum of their teaching, and at the same 
time engage in the life of society beyond the school walls. 

The teacher may often begin by tackling the problems of democ- 

meaning in the classroom and in the immediate com- 
uses in civics and government discuss the duties of the 
mayor but seldom reveal how the office reallv functions and how 
the mayor gets elected. Courses in economics discuss abstract laws, 
but seldom look at the men in local communities, the nation, and 
the world who make these laws work, generally for their own 
benefit. Biology courses often teach about sex without implications 
and about race without application. 

It is often asserted that the teacher and the educational institu¬ 
tion cannot afford to take sides on controversial issues. All iin- 
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portant issues are controversial. Democracy and peace and justice 
are all matters of furious controversy at this moment and at most 
moments. If teachers believe in them, they must teach them realis- 

tr 

tically and help to win them by personal participation in the 
struggles from which they may emerge. 

“He is not so well employed who does the work," wrote John 
Morley, “as he who multiplies the doers." But in order to inspire 
doers, the teacher needs to be one himself. Otherwise his teaching 
is hearsay, and his counsel often fatuous. 
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H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


THE CENTER OF VALUE 


I 


\\ hatever may be the general reflections of value- 
theorists on the meaning and nature of "good," when they deal 

_ r 

with more concrete ethical problems they usually employ a rela¬ 
tional theory of value which defines good by reference to a being 
for which other beings are good. In so far as Plato’s Republic is 
concerned with the good-for-man, man's physical structure is the 
starting point for the determination of what is good. Nikolai Hart¬ 
mann, having defined value abstractly as essence, as that which 
ought-to-be without dependence on that which is, turns in his 
ethics to the question of the good-for-man, confining his analysis 
of values to the virtues—-the kinds of excellence appropriate to 
man—and insisting that the freedom of man must always be con¬ 
sidered so that his question really is, "What is good for free man?” 
C. E. Moore, after attempting to indicate the meaning of value in 
abstraction from every relation, assumes the standpoint of con¬ 
scious, social man as soon as he undertakes to answer the question, 
"What things, then, are good?" “Bv far the most valuable things," 

o , o 

he writes, “which we can know or can imagine, are certain states 
of consciousness, which may be roughly described as the pleasures 
of human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects." It is 
not possible for Moore to read out of the picture the being for 
whom these things are good, however much he may speak of the 
intrinsically good. He employs a relational theory of value though 
he asserts that “personal affection and the appreciation of what is 
beautiful in Art or Nature, are good in themselves." lie has posited 
a being with consciousness and sociality as that for which these 
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things are good, not as desired but as desirable, as necessaiily 
complementary to its existence. 

As intuitionists and rationalists move from their objective the¬ 
ories of value to relational views when they turn to ethics, so the 
empiricists also seem to abandon their subjectivist views when they 
deal with concrete questions. Hume does this with greater aware¬ 
ness of what he is doing than is the case with many of his follow¬ 
ers, for though he seems to regard value as a function of feeling, 
yet he considers that judgments about moral values have a rational 
character, not only in the sense that they abstract from personal 
feelings and consider virtues and vices in relation to social feeling 
expressed in approval or disapproval, but in the more objective 
sense that they are directed toward what is useful to society. His 
discussions, to be sure, are so confined to the consideration of 
“moral” values, i.e., to virtues and vices, that the larger pattern of 
his relational theory does not come to complete expression. Yet it 
is clear that he not only employs but argues for the validity of an 
ethical theory which makes society its starting point and inquires 
into the comparative goodness for society of self-love, benevolence, 
fidelity, and so forth, in its citizens. Though he mates agreeableness 
with usefulness to society the latter relation is always in his view, 
and in his context it is not a narrow means-end idea. The shift from 
subjectivism to relational theory is accomplished with apparent 
unawareness of the change by Bentham as he moves from explicit 
hedonism with its desire-theory of the good to utilitarianism with 
its question about what is good for society as represented by the 
greatest number of its individual members. 

Similar movements of thought from relativism to relationism 
may be noted in Westermarck, Schlick, and A. J. Ayer. For Wester- 
marck as for Hume the assertion that good depends on emotion 
soon makes place for the idea of disinterested, moral emotion which 
observes the relation of a moral quality to the emotions of a society, 
and this understanding is then supplemented by a theory of use¬ 
fulness. For it is assumed that the disinterested moral emotion is 
itself good for social life, that specific institutions or customs were 
originally approved because of their utility, and that “correct utili¬ 
tarian considerations” can and should be employed in criticizing 
mores which are maintained by feelings only. In this case as in 
Hume s, usefulness means far more than simple means-to-an-end. 
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Schlick thinks that “the question whether something is desirable 
for its own sake is no question at all, but mere empty words. On 
the other hand, the question of what actually is desired for its own 
sake is of course quite sensible, and ethics is actually concerned 
only with answering this question.” Again, “ ‘value’ is nothing but 
a name for the dormant pleasure possibilities of the valuable ob¬ 
ject.” Yet when he turns to the question, what then is good? he 
posits the social human being with capacity for happiness and des¬ 
ignates kindness as the good which corresponds to that capacity, 
not because it pleases all men but because it is in conformity with 
human nature. 


The value of kindness is not relative to actual feelings of pleasure 
but stands in such relation to the capacity for happiness that it is 
possible to make the judgment that kindness is good for man with 
his social impulses and his capacity for happiness. Though Aver 
dismisses the term “value” or “good” as nothing but the expression 
of an emotion, he employs relational value theory in his contention 
that the scientific method is of great importance to man. Evidently 
he does not regard this statement as an emotional ejaculation but 
argues that science is good for man because it is the useful instru¬ 
ment by means of which he is enabled to survive and to meet his 
needs, even the simplest. 

The relational value-theory which is implicit in the ethical re¬ 
flections of such objective or subjective value-theorists is objective 
in the sense that value relations are understood to be independent 
of the feelings of an observer but not in the sense that value is itself 
an objective kind of reality. The statement that “justice is good” or 
that “justice ought to be" may be regarded by some as an emotional 
outburst equivalent to the statement, “I like justice.” By others it 
may be defended as a verbal formulation of a direct intuition of 
objective value, but it is difficult to see what difference there is be¬ 
tween such subjectivism and such objectivism so far as the conse¬ 
quences of the opposing positions are concerned. The indefinable 
cannot be used in communication or analysis. Yet the statement 
that justice is good for a society with many parts, in the sense that 
a just right relationship between such parts must be sought in 
order that the society mav live and realize its potentialities, is an 
objective statement which an observer can make quite apart from 
his intuitions or his desires. Furthermore, the meaning of the term 
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justice in this situation is subject to specific analysis on the basis of 
prior inquiry into the constitution of the society. Relational value- 
theory agrees with objectivism on this further point, that what is 
good-for-man, or for society or for any other being which represents 
the starting point of inquiry, is not determined by the desire of that 
being. 

little to do with the desires in such existence; whether error or 
truth is good for mind has little connection with the desire of an 
intellectual being for one or the other. What is fitting, useful, com¬ 
plementary to an existence can be determined only if disinterested¬ 
ness, abstraction from desire, is practiced and the nature and 
tendency of the being in question are studied. Yet relational value- 
theory does not pretend that value has existence in itself, that in¬ 
dependence from desire is equivalent to independence from the 
being for which the valuable has worth. It agrees with the sub¬ 
jective value theory insofar as the latter regards value as relative 
to being, disagreeing, however, with the relativism which makes 
the good relative to desire rather than to need, or which makes it 
relative to man as absolute center of value. 

In view of the manner in which relational value thinking has 
been intertwined with the motifs of objectivism and subjectivism it 
is desirable that its main points should be set forth as clearly as 
possible without reference to these complicating strains of thought. 
Its fundamental observation is this: that value is present wherever 
one existent being with capacities and potentialities confronts an¬ 
other existence that limits or completes or complements it. Thus, 
first of all, value is present objectively for an observer in the fitting¬ 
ness or unfittingness of being to being. In the one case it is present 
as positive, in the other case as negative value; it is present as good 
or as evil. Whether the starting point be a biological existence in 
the presence of a fitting or an unfitting environment, or a society 
in the presence of another society as friend or enemy, or mind con¬ 
fronting patterns of ideas, chaos, and brute power in the data given 
to it-in every case there is good or evil in this situation. Good is a 
term which not only can be but which—at least in the form of one 
of its equivalents—must be applied to that which meets the needs, 
which fits the capacity, which corresponds to the potentialities of 
an existent being. It is, in this sense, that which is “useful.” Evil, on 
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the other hand, is that which thwarts, destroys, starves a being in 
its activities. 

Yet the situation in which good and evil occur is, it is apparent, 
not one of simple reciprocity of existences. It is one in which exist¬ 
ences are in a state of becoming, in which they are not vet what 
they “ought” to be—not in any legal sense of the word “ought” but 
in the sense that they have not yet achieved their own internal 
possibilities. Medicine is good for the sick in view of the movement 
toward health which is given with existence itself; education is 
good for the child in its movement toward the realization of its 
capacities; science is good for the intellectual life in its develop¬ 
ment and in its service to the other needs of life. 

In this situation of being in process of becoming itself, among 
other beings similarly involved in becoming themselves, value ap¬ 
pears in at least two dimensions. On the one hand, that is good for 
a being which, separate from itself, assists it in its realization of its 
potentialities. On the other hand, the state of realization, the es¬ 
sence which the being tends to realize in its existence, is its good. 
The former of these is often called the instrumental good, the latter 
the intiinsic or end-good, but these designations are inadequate 
and misleading. For existent being does not seek the eomplemen- 
tarv good necessarily for the sake of achieving its own state of 
pc i fection; it may well seek and serve the complementary good as 
a kind of end and thereby grow toward its internal good, the reali¬ 
zation of its essence, without direct concern for the latter. The 
mind grows toward the realization of its possibilities by seeking 
truths about nature and history, but these truths are its ends and 
its growth may come as by-product. It is not evident that in seek¬ 
ing food the animal uses as instrumental the good which is the 
object of its direct quest; this is its end-good in the situation while 
life, health, physical growth are consequents. Relational value- 
theory cannot be utilitarian in the sense that it posits a being with 
its own survival or self-realization in view as its end, a being which 
thereupon uses as means to the end the complcmentarv goods of 
environing beings. It must do justice to the fact that value is not 
dependent on a conscious finalism for which some goods may be 
designated as intrinsic goods, others as instrumental. There are 
good states ol the' self and there are goods-for-the-self which are 
not self-states. V't value exists in the reciprocal relations which 
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beings realizing potentiality have to other beings. In this situation 

every good is an end and every good a means. 

The Aristotelian form of relational value-theory seems to be in¬ 
adequate at this point since it attaches greater value to the state 
of the being which realizes its potentialities than to the being in 
the presence of which such potentiality is realized. Only in his final 
discussion of the happy life of the contemplator does Aristotle, 
greatest of relational value theorists, indicate the duality of the 
good—that it is to be found not only in the activity of the contem¬ 
plative being but also in that object toward which such contem¬ 
plation is directed and which corresponds to the excellent activity. 
Objective good, or the value to a subject of that reality other than 
itself which is necessary to its activity, and Subjective good, or the 
value of increased and perfected activity directed toward good 
objects, are inseparable from each other. Is Schlick s ethics of kind¬ 
ness concerned with the kindness of the fellow-men, a kindness 
which is good for men with a capacity for happiness, or is it con¬ 
cerned with the kindness of the ethical subject directed toward 
fellow-men? He gives us no adequate answer, but seems to be con¬ 
cerned with both; yet the two are evidently distinct goods. Con¬ 
sistent relational value theory will keep in mind that value in the 
sense of that wdhch is good-for a subject always includes two kinds 
of worth which may be conveniently designated as external goods 
and internal goods and that these cannot be separated from each 
other in activity though they can and must be recognized in their 
distinctness. 


Relational value-theory, to be complete, holds together, while it 
distinguishes, these three relations: (1) the relation of an existent 


being to other existent beings which are its objective or external 
or complementary goods; (2) the relation of the existent being to 
its own essence, its internal or subjective good; and (3) the rela¬ 


tion of the movement of the being toward the former good to its 
movement toward the latter. Even so the situation in which “good” 
appears and can be analyzed has not been completely described, 
for the existent being which is becoming what it is potentially and 
which meets such complementary good in its environment, is itself 
good-for the other beings (if not bad-for them) and it forms a part 
of larger complexes of being, as when men live in society, or an¬ 
imals participate in the evolutionary process of life. These also are 
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on their way to becoming what they are in essence. Thus relational 
value-theory is concerned with a great multi-dimensionality of 
value, which is not the multi-dimensionality of an abstract realm 
of essential values but rather the multi-dimensionality of beings in 
their relations to each other. & 

Such relational value-theory is then relativistic, not in the sense 
that value is relative to emotion, hence private and irrational, but 
in the sense in which physical science is relativistic without loss of 
objectivity. Though this relativism raises great problems of its own, 
it offers intelligible answers to many of the questions which vex 
absolute and subjective value theories. The problem of the relation 
of value to being does not need to be answered in the paradoxical 
fashion in which intuitionists and emotionalists leave it. The for¬ 
mer Inn ing defined value as sui generis, distinct from existence, 
tend almost inevitably, it seems, to confuse it then with a certain 
kmd of being, that of the ideas for instance, and at the same time 
to deny value to non-ideal existence. They quickly confuse good 
with the idea of good and the latter with the goodness of ideas. 

I lie bifurcation between being and value becomes identified with 

the bifurcation of being into essence and existence, or of idea and 

power. The prejudice in such value-theories for the goodness of 

the spiritual as opposed to the material, and for the goodness of 

the non-existent as opposed to the existent, involves them in many 

consequent difficulties to which the history of ethics bears ample 
witness. ' r 

On the other hand the equally or more extreme disjunction be¬ 
tween value and being which appears in the subjectivisms that 
•tgaic good as a function of desire, relating value to only one sort 
o powei and that an ultimately unintelligible one, results in the 
inationality of separating value-judgments from fact-judgments. 

II ,s an lnati °nal result since it leaves value-judgments bevond the 
innge of lational criticism and ignores the presence of vaiue-judg- 
ments in all fact-judgments. Those who demand the substitution 
of scientific method in ethics for the emotional value-judgments 
w nch are said to prevail are actually operating with a prior value- 
judgment which they do not acknowledge or criticize, namely, the 
assertion that knowledge is the greatest good for man. 

Moreover they ignore and leave uncriticized the presence of 
Va K nu ‘ nls in i-'vi'vy factual judgment which asserts that some 
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factors in a given situation are more important or signific ant than 
others. Relational value-theory understands that being and \alue 
are inseparably connected but that value cannot be identified with 
a certain mode of being or any being considered in isolation, 
whether it be ideal or actual. Value is present wherever being con¬ 
fronts being, wherever there is becoming in the midst of plural, 
interdependent, interacting existences. It is not a function of being 
as such but of being in relation to being. It is therefore universal, 

O v 1 - 

co-extensive with the realm of being, and vet not identifiable with 
any being, even universal being. For if anything existed in itseli 
and by itself, even the universe, value would not be present. \ alue 
is the g ood-forncss of being for being in their reciprocity, their 
animosity, and their mutual aid. Value cannot be defined or in¬ 
tuited in itself for it has no existence in itself and nothing is valu¬ 
able in itself but everything has value, positive or negative, in its 
relations. Thus value is not a relation but arises in the relations ol 


being to being. 

On the basis of relational value-theory the problem ol the knowl¬ 
edge of the good receives a new solution. It is understood that 
there is an objective element in all such knowledge in so far as an 
observer stands apart from the being for which another or some 
future state of its own existence is good. Medical and political 
judgments about what is good for a physical being or a society can 
be objective enough, though, of course, thev mav be mistaken. Yet 
no being, no self at least, realizes the goodness of the good-for-it 
without desire. So long as a self does not desire a state of being for 
itself—such as health—and the external goods which are necessary 
for that state of being; or so long as it does not desire the presence 
of a being external to itself as its good—such as a true science or a 
friend—and that state of its own being which is necessary for the 
apprehension of that external good; so long it does not recognize 
the good as its good. It is as blind to its good as without perception 
it would be blind to color. Yet desire uncriticized bv a rational non¬ 
participating, disinterested view of the relations of being to being 
is as subject to error as is sensation without rational interpretation. 
The “blooming and buzzing confusion” of sensation unorganized 
by rational pattern is no greater than the vagueness, confusion, and 
indeterminacy of desire reaching out for it knows not what. A ver¬ 
sion of the Kantian observation seems applicable in connection 
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with tile knowledge of value: "Desire without reason is blind; 
reason without desire is impotent.” There is no rational knowledge 
of value without rational empirical knowledge of the beings for 
which others and states of itself are valuable; but the rational 
knowledge of value is inadequate to move a being toward its own 
goods. Beliefs about the good-for-ine may be true; they do not 

become effective until the good-for-me becomes the object of 
desire. 

Again relational value-theory can distinguish between the good 
and the right without reducing the one to the other or setting up 
two independent principles. “Right” means that relation between 
beings good-for-each-other in which their potentiality of being 
good for each other is realized. It is that relation in which beings 

to 


that are actually hound together in their interdependent existence 
consent to each other, actually further each other, in the realization 
of theii potentialities. It indeed becomes a part of the good as 
when the right relation of citizens to each other in a society be¬ 
comes component to the goodness of that society for other societies 
or as when the right relations between emotion and reason in an 
individual become component to his goodness for his fellow-men. 

But, in the interaction of being with being, right is not merely a 
means to the good; it is the goodness of relatedness in action. It is 
ne\ ei definable in the abstract but only bv reference to the nature 
and the relations of beings in interaction. The “ought" in which 
the sense of right comes to expression is a statement of what is 
owed to another being. It has significance in such a sentence as “A 
man ought to pay his debts to his creditors," since he is bound to 
his creditors in an actual community of interdependent life. What 
significance it has in such a sentence as “Justice ought to be," is 
haul to discern. Even truth carries obligation with it because it is 
a i elation between beings, .specifically between persons, who are 
bound to each other in communication and who owe each other 
the tiuth because they are values and disvalues to each other. 
Apait from the interrelation of beings Inning value and disvalue 
foi each other, right and “ought" are probably meaningless terms, 
^(t to confine the term right to that situation in which a being 
seeks a state of itsell as its end and uses various external goods as 

means to the achievement of this end is to ignore the multiplicity 
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of value-relations. The "right” is coextensive with the realm oi in¬ 
terdependent values, that is, ol interdependent beings. 


II 


Though relational value-theory is actually widely employed e\en 
where it is not acknowledged and though it oilers solutions to prob¬ 
lems which remain insoluble by means ol other hypotheses about 
the nature of the good, vet it is regarded with understandable sus¬ 
picion by men who are profoundly concerned not only about truth 

in human soeietv but also about other kinds of right relations be- 

« - 

tween human beings and between these and the non-human en¬ 
vironment. Though relational value-theorv is not psychologically 

O ' 4 ' 

relativistic it is evidently dogmatically relativistic since it is neces¬ 
sary to take one’s standpoint with or in some being accepted as 
the center of value if one is to construct anything like a consistent 
system of value judgments and determinations of what is right. 
The difficulty becomes apparent in the essentially relationist though 
apparently psychological theories of English empiricism. The con¬ 
tinuing concern of this empiricism was the substitution ot a “realis¬ 
tic” for traditional ethics. It sought to move legislators and citizens 
to answer the question, “What is really good for man?” and “What 
is really good for society?” on the basis of an understanding of 
human needs and potentialities rather than bv reference to estab¬ 
lished maxims. Its frequent definition of man as fundamentally a 
pleasure-seeking creature or as economic man interested in and in 
need of material goods was evidently too narrow for its own use, 
since, at least implicitly, it recognized his social nature, his need 
for other men as good-for-him and his reflective nature, his recogni¬ 
tion of his good-forness in relation to others and his society. 

Its real problem, however, seemed to center in its recognition 
that there were two dogmatic starting points for its inquiry. On 
the one hand it was individualistic, making the individual person 
the center of value and inquiring what was good for him. From 
this point of view it required of society that it make all its judg¬ 
ments about good and right by reference to the needs of individuals 
in their process of becoming. Its hedonistic subjectivism was trans¬ 
lated, as in utilitarianism, into objective relationism. The legislator 
was not expected to ask, “What is good for me?” but rather, “What 
is good for the individual citizens?” But, on the other hand this 
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empiricism was aware of another value center, the society. Here 
was a continuing existence, the English community, and the ques¬ 
tion from this point of view was, "What is good for this society?” 
Between these two objective but relativistic value-systems English 

ethics sought to find some kind of reconciliation but never with 
complete success. 

Another dogmatic relativism appeared when life itself was made 
the value-center by evolutionary ethics and it appeared that ques¬ 
tions could be significantly raised about the good-for life. Further 
the dogmatic nature of ever)' starting point came to consciousness 
in the questions easily brushed aside but not easily forgotten about 
the kind of value-system which fish or ants might construct if they 
could consciously make themselves, as individuals or as communi¬ 
ties, the centers of value. So it seems that on the basis of an objec¬ 
tive but relativistic value-theory there can be as many theoretical 
value-systems as there are beings in existence. Yet none of these 
relative systems is relativistic in the sense of being dependent on 
eeling or desire; each can be objective in the sense that it may be 

a system dealing with actual value-relations and in the sense that 
the value-judgments made within that frame of reference are sub¬ 
ject to critical inquiry into their truth or falsity. 

In view of this necessity of beginning with a value-center it seems 
evident that every theory of value, so far as it is relational, is reli¬ 
gious in character. Every such theory adopts as its explicit or im¬ 
plicit starting point some being or beings in relation to which good 
is judged to be good and evil evil, in relation to which also the 
lightness 01 wrongness of its relations to other beings is examined. 
The question of the goodness of this central being for other beings 
is usually not considered, as when in the relational value thinking 
of an Aristotle the question about man’s goodness for other beings 
is not raised; the beginning and the end of his ethics is man. 

Thus also vitalistic or evolutionary value systems beginning with 
life or the community of living beings can make rational judgments 
about what is good for life—the fitness of an environment, the 
mutual limitation of living beings in right relations of the struggle 
for existence—but it cannot or does not raise the question of what 
the community of the fix ing is good for. Sometimes a single value, 
Midi as knowledge, is deified as the value center about the good¬ 
ness of which for other valuable beings no one inquires, though 
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more often duality of deity seems to be posited here as when 
science is regarded as the great good-for man and man is thought 
of as the servant of knowledge, whose meaning lies in his service 
to science. More frequently the relational value-theories, implicit 
or explicit in purportedly objective or subjective theories, are 
caught up in a polytheism which posits two or more centers of 
values. So on the one hand Hartmann presents us with a kind of 
Epicurean faith in which the center of value is the realm of ideal 
essences which have their being above the world of existences in 
self-sufficiency, yet so that only in relation to them anything else 
has value. On the other hand man is his center of value, in relation 
to whom even the ideas of value alone have actual worth. Or the 
polytheism is that of society and the individual and the community 
of living beings as centers of value which must somehow be rec¬ 
onciled. 

Although Christian and Jewish theologies have often identified 
themselves in their value thinking with objective and spiritualistic 
theories of value, relational value-theory is much more compatible 
with their fundamental outlook and much more in line with the 
realism of their reverence for being. Its relativism, when recognized 
agrees with their concern that relative things should be kept rela¬ 
tive and never confused with the transcendent absolute. Its realism, 
that is, its solid founding of value on the nature of being, agrees 
with their conviction that the starting point of all inquiry lies in 
the recognition of that which is. The objections which they raise 
to relational value thinking are not directed toward its rational 
relativism but against its tendency to fall into a psychological rela¬ 
tivism for which “there’s nothing good or ill but thinking makes it 
so,” and against the unconquerable tendency to absolutize some 
relative starting point such as man, or society, or ideas, or life. 
Dogma, doubtless, there must be, since the analysis even of value 
cannot begin in the void but must start with an act of decision for 
some being as value-center. But the dogmatism of a relativism 
which assumes the privileged position of one finite reality, such as 
man, is so narrow that it cuts off inquiry into great realms of value, 
and tends to confine the discussion of the good to an arbitrarily 
chosen field, for instance to that of the human good. 

For the polytheistic theologies of value, usually called philo¬ 
sophical, which confine themselves to two or three of these relative 
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systems, and then become involved in questions about their inter¬ 
relations, monotheistic faith substitutes, first, a central value-theory 
and then the recognition of an infinite number of possible, relative 
value-systems. Its starting point, its dogmatic beginning, is with 
the transcendent One for whom alone there is an ultimate good 
and for whom, as the source and end of all tilings, whatever is 
is good. It may indeed use a sort of psychological relativism at this 
point, since it cannot sav that God has need of anv being external 
to himself; hence it may be able only to sav that whatever is exists 
because it pleases God. But whether the relation is to need or to 
desire, in any case the starting point is that transcendent absolute 
for whom, or for which, whatever is is good. Such faith no more 
begins by asking what God is good for than humanistic or vital- 
istic ethics begins with the inquiry what man or life is good for. 
But it has the great adv antage over humanism and vitalism that it 
does not offer an evident abstraction of one sort of finite being from 
the rest of existence with the consequent appearance of arbitrari¬ 
ness in the selection of finite centers of value that from any disin¬ 
terested point of view have no greater claim to centrality than anv 
others. 

With this beginning the value-theory of monotheistic theology 
is enabled to piocccd to the construction of manv relative value 
systems, each of them tentative, experimental, objective, as it con- 
sideis the interaction of beings on beings, now from the point of 
view of man, now from the point of view of societv, now from the 
point of view of life. But it is restrained from erecting anv one of 
these into an absolute, or even from ordering it above the others, 
as when the human-centered value system is regarded as superior 
to a life-centered sv'stem. A monotheisticallv centered value theorv 
is not only compatible with such objective relativism in value an¬ 
alysis but requires it in view of its fundamental dogma that none 
is absolute save Cod and that the absolutising of anvthing finite is 
ruinous to the finite itself. 

There is place within the objective relativism of monotheistic 
faith for the recognition of the value of ideal essences for minds, 
and of minds for ideal essences, but none for the absolutising of 
such essences or such minds as good in themselves. There is room 
here for the recognition of the value of man for the ongoing com¬ 
munity of life and vice versa, but none for the dogmatic choice of 
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life or man as the absolute centers of value. When it turns to human 
ethics theocentric value-theory inevitably will become relatively 
man-centered, yet tentatively so and never with forgetfulness of the 
question of what man is good for in his relations not only to the 
transcendent One but also to the other existent beings. 

Hence it is not monotheistic faith that is uncritically dogmatic 
in its construction of value-theories. Uncritical dogmatism is the 
practice of those explicit or disguised relational systems of thought 
about the good which arbitrarily choose some limited starting point 
for their inquiries and either end with the confession that value is 
an irrational concept which must nevertheless be rationally em¬ 
ployed because nature requires this, or otherwise rule out of con¬ 
sideration great realms of value-relations as irrelevant. Critical 
thought based on theocentric faith has no quarrel with the method 
of objective relativism in value-theory and ethics. It objects only 
but strongly to the religious foundations of these relativisms. 



Chapter 10 

ERICH FROMM 


CONSCIENCE 


Whoever talks about and reflects upon an evil thing he has done, is 
thinking the vileness he has perpetrated, and what one thinks, therein 
is one caught—with one’s whole soul one is caught utterly in what one 
thinks, and so he is still caught in vileness. And he will surely not be 
able to turn, for his spirit will coarsen and his heart rot, and besides 
this, a sad mood may come upon him. What would you? Stir filth this 
way or that, and it is still filth. To have sinned or not to have sinned— 


what does it profit us in heaven? In the time I am brooding on this, I 
could be stringing pearls for the joy of heaven. That is why it is written: 
Depait fiom evil, and do good —turn wholly from evil, do not brood in 
its way, and do good. Ion have done wrong? Then balance it by doing 

right. 


—Isaac Meier of Ger 1 


There is no prouder statement man can make than to 
say: I shall act according to mv conscience.” Throughout history 
men have upheld the principles of justice, love, and truth against 
every kind of pressure brought to bear upon them in order to make 
them relinquish what they knew and believed. The prophets acted 
according to their conscience when they denounced their country 
and predicted its downfall because of its corruption and injustice. 
Socrates preferred death to a course in which he would have be¬ 
trayed his conscience by compromising with the truth. Without 
the existence of conscience, the human race would have bogged 
down long ago in its hazardous course. 

Different from these men are others who also have claimed to 


be motivated by their conscience: the men of the Inquisition who 
burned men of conscience at the stake, claiming to do so in the 


1 In lime and Eternity , ed. by N. N. Glatzer (Schockcn Books: 1946). 
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name of their conscience; the predatory warmakers claiming to act 
on behalf of their conscience when they put their lust foi powei 
above all other considerations. In fact, there is hardly any act of 
cruelty or indifference against others or oneself which has not been 
rationalized as the dictate of conscience, thus showing the powei 

of conscience in its need to be placated. 

Conscience in its various empirical manifestations is indeed con¬ 
fusing. Are these various kinds of conscience the same, with only 
their contents differing? Are they different phenomena with only 
the name “conscience” in common? Or does the assumption of the 
existence of conscience turn out to be untenable when we inves¬ 
tigate the phenomenon empirically as a problem of human moti¬ 
vation? 

To these questions, the philosophical literature on conscience 
brings a wealth of clues. Cicero and Seneca speak of conscience as 
the inner voice which accuses and defends our conduct with re¬ 
spect to its ethical qualities. Stoic philosophy relates it to self- 
preservation (taking care of oneself), and it is described by Chry- 
sippus as the consciousness of harmony within oneself. In scholastic 
philosophy, conscience is considered to be the law of reason (lex 
rationis ) implanted in man by God. It is differentiated from “syn- 
deresis”; while the latter is the habit (or faculty) of judging, and 
of willing the right, the former applies the general principle to 
particular actions. Although the term “synderesis” has been 
dropped by modern writers, the term “conscience” is used fre¬ 
quently for what scholastic philosophy had meant by synderesis, 
the inner awareness of moral principles. The emotional element in 
this awareness was stressed by English writers. Shaftesbury, for 
instance, assumed the existence of a “moral sense” in man, a sense 
of right and wrong, an emotional reaction, based on the fact that 
the mind of man is itself in harmony with the cosmic order. Butler 
proposed that moral principles are an intrinsic part of the consti¬ 
tution of man and identified conscience particularly with the in¬ 
nate desire for benevolent action. Our feelings for others and our 
reaction to their approval or disapproval are the core of conscience 
according to Adam Smith. Kant abstracted conscience from all 
specific contents and identified it with the sense of duty as such. 
Nietzsche, a bitter critic of the religious “bad conscience,” saw 
genuine conscience rooted in self-affirmation, in the ability to “say 
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ves to one’s self.” Max Scheler believed conscience to be the ex¬ 
pression of rational judgment, but a judgment by feeling and not 
by thought. 

But important problems are still left unanswered and untouched 
problems of motivation on which the data of psychoanalytic re¬ 
search may shed some more light. In the following discussion we 
shall distinguish between “authoritarian” and “humanistic” con¬ 
science, a differentiation which follows the general line of distinc¬ 
tion between authoritarian and humanistic ethics. 

The authoritarian conscience is the voice of an internalized ex¬ 
ternal authority, the parents, the state, or whoever the authorities 
in a culture happen to be. As long as people’s relationships to the 
authorities remain external, without ethical sanction, we can hardly 
speak of conscience; such conduct is merely expediential, regulated 
by fear of punishment and hope for reward, always dependent on 
the presence of these authorities, on their knowledge of what one 
is doing, and their alleged or real ability to punish and to reward 
Often an experience which people take to be a feeling of guilt 

springing from their conscience is really nothing but their fear of 
such authorities. 


Properly speaking, these people do not feel guilty but afraid. In 
the formation of conscience, however, such authorities as the par¬ 
ents, the church, the state, public opinion are either consciously or 
unconsciously accepted as ethical and moral legislators whose laws 
and sanctions one adopts, thus internalizing them. The laws 
and sanctions of external authority become part of oneself, as it 
weie, and instead of feeling responsible to something outside one¬ 
self, one feels responsible to something inside, to one’s conscience. 
Conscience is a more effective regulator of conduct than fear of 
external authorities; for, while one can run away from the latter, 
one cannot escape from oneself nor, therefore, from the internalized 
authority which has become part of oneself. The authoritarian 
conscience is what Freud has described as the Super-Ego; but as I 
shall show later, this is only one form of conscience or, possibly, a 
preliminary stage in the development of conscience. 

While authoritarian conscience is different from fear of punish¬ 
ment and hope for reward, the relationship to the authority having 
become internalized, it is not very different in other essential re¬ 
spects. The most important point of similarity is the fact that the 
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prescriptions of authoritarian conscience are not detei mined by 
one’s own value judgment but exclusively by the fact that its com¬ 
mands and taboos are pronounced by authorities. If these nouns 
happen to be good, conscience will guide man s action in the di¬ 
rection of the good. However, they have not become the norms of 
conscience because they are good, but because they are the norms 
given by authority. If they are bad, they are just as much part of 
conscience. A believer in Hitler, for instance, felt he was acting 
according to his conscience when he committed acts that were hu¬ 
manly revolting. 

But even though the relationship to authority becomes internal¬ 
ized, this internalization must not be imagined to be so complete 
as to divorce conscience from the external authorities. Such com¬ 
plete divorcement, which we can study in cases of obsessional neu¬ 
rosis, is the exception rather than the rule; normally, the person 
whose conscience is authoritarian is bound to the external authori¬ 


ties and to their internalized echo. In fact, there is a constant inter¬ 
action between the two. The presence of external authorities by 
whom a person is awed is the source which continuously nourishes 
the internalized authority, the conscience. If the authorities did not 
exist in reality, that is, if the person had no reason to be afraid of 
them, then the authoritarian conscience would weaken and lose 
power. Simultaneously, the conscience influences the image which 
a person has of the external authorities. For such conscience is al¬ 
ways colored by man’s need to admire, to have some ideal, 2 to 
strive for some kind of perfection, and the image of perfection is 
projected upon the external authorities. The result is that the pic¬ 
ture of these authorities is, in turn, colored by the “ideal” aspect of 
conscience. This is important because the concept a person has of 
the qualities of the authorities differs from their real qualities; it 
becomes more and more idealized and, therefore, more apt to be 
re-internalized. 3 Often this interaction of internalization and pro¬ 
jection results in an unshakable conviction in the ideal character 

of the authority, a conviction which is immune to all contradictory 
empirical evidence. 

The contents of the authoritarian conscience are derived from 


2 This side was stressed by Freud in his early concept of the “Ego-Ideal.” 

3 A more detailed analysis of the relationship of conscience and authority is to be 

tound inmy discussion of the subject in Studien ueber Autoritaet und Familie ed 
M. Horkheimer (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1936). 
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the commands and taboos of the authority; its strength is rooted 
in the emotions of fear of, and admiration for, the authority. Good 
conscience is consciousness of pleasing the (external and internal¬ 
ized) authority; guilty conscience is the consciousness of displeas¬ 
ing it. The good (authoritarian) conscience produces a feeling of 
well-being and security, for it implies approval by, and greater 
closeness to, the authority; the guilty conscience produces fear and 
insecurity, because acting against the will of the authority implies 

the danger of being punished and-what is worse-of being de¬ 
serted by the authority. 

In order to understand the full impact of the last statement we 
must remember the character structure of the authoritarian person. 
He has found inner security by becoming, symbiotically, part of 
an authority felt to be greater and more powerful than himself. As 
long as he is part of that authority-at the expense of his own in¬ 
tegrity—he feels that lie is participating in the authority’s strength. 
His feeling of certainty and identity depends on this symbiosis; to 
be rejected by the authority means to be thrown into a void,' to 
face the horror of nothingness. Anything, to the authoritarian 
chaiactei, is better than this. To be sure, the love and approval of 
the authority give him the greatest satisfaction; but even punish¬ 
ment is better than rejection. The punishing authority is still with 
him, and if he has sinned, the punishment is at least proof that 
the authoiity still cares. By his acceptance of the punishment his 
sin is wiped out and the security of belonging is restored. 

The Biblical report of Cain s crime and punishment offers a 
classic illustration of the fact that what man is most afraid of is not 
punishment but rejection. God accepted Abel’s offerings but did 
not accept Cain s. Without giving any reason, God did to Cain the 
worst thing that can be done to a man who cannot live without 
being acceptable to an authority. He refused his offering and thus 
rejected him. The rejection was unbearable for Cain, so Cain killed 
the rival who had deprived him of the indispensable. What was 
Cain s punishment? He u'as not killed or even harmed; as a matter 
of fact, God forbade anyone to kill him (the mark of Cain was 
meant to protect him from being killed). His punishment was to 
be made an outcast; after God had rejected him, he w'as then sep¬ 
arated from his fellow men. This punishment was indeed one of 
which Cain had to say: “My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 



Conscience 



So far I have dealt with the formal structure of the authoritarian 
conscience by showing that the good conscience is the conscious¬ 
ness of pleasing the (external and internalized) authorities; the 
guilty conscience, the consciousness of displeasing them. We turn 
now to the question of what the contents of good and of guilty 
authoritarian conscience are. While it is obvious that any trans¬ 
gression of positive norms postulated by the authority constitutes 
disobedience and, therefore, guilt (regardless of whether or not 
these norms in themselves are good or bad), there are offenses 
which are intrinsic to any authoritarian situation. 

The prime offense in the authoritarian situation is rebellion 
against the authority’s rule. Thus disobedience becomes the car¬ 
dinal sin”; obedience, the cardinal virtue. Obedience implies the 
recognition of the authority’s superior power and wisdom; his right 
to command, to reward, and to punish according to his own fiats. 
The authority demands submission not only because of the fear of 
its power but out of the conviction of its moral superiority and 
right. The respect due the authority carries with it the taboo on 
questioning it. The authority may deign to give explanations for 
his commands and prohibitions, his rewards and punishments, or 
he may refrain from doing so; but never has the individual the 
right to question or to criticize. If there seem to be any reasons for 
criticizing the authority, it is the individual subject to the authority 
who must be at fault; and the mere fact that such an individual 
dares to criticize is ipso facto proof that he is guilty. 

The duty of recognizing the authority’s superiority results in 
several prohibitions. The most comprehensive of these is the taboo 
against feeling oneself to be, or ever able to become, like the au¬ 
thority, for this would contradict the latter’s unqualified superiority 
and uniqueness. The real sin of Adam and Eve is, as has been 
pointed out before, the attempt to become like God; and it is as 
punishment for this challenge and simultaneously as deterrence 
of a repetition of it that they are expelled from the Garden of 
Eden. 4 In authoritarian systems the authority is made out to be 
fundamentally different from his subjects. He has powers not at- 


. T . he ld ® a that man K created in God s image” transcends the authoritarian 
strueture of this part of the Old Testament and is in fact the other pole around 
which Judaeo-Chnstian religion has developed, particularly in its mystical represen- 
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tainable by anyone else: magic, wisdom, strength which can never 
be matched by his subjects. 

Whatever the authority’s prerogatives are, whether he is the 
master of the universe or a unique leader sent by fate, the funda¬ 
mental inequality between him and man is the basic tenet of au¬ 
thoritarian conscience. One important aspect of the uniqueness of 
the authority is the privilege of being the only one who does not 
follow another’s will, but who himself wills; who is not a means but 
an end in himself; who creates and is not created. In the authori¬ 
tarian orientation, the power of will and creation are the privilege 
°f the authority. Those subject to him are means to his end and, 
consequently, his property and used bv him for his own purposes’ 
The supremacy of the authority is questioned by the attempt of 
the creature to cease being a thing and to become a creator. 

but man has nevei yet ceased striving to produce and to create 
because productiveness is the source of strength, freedom, and 
happiness. However, to the extent to which he feels dependent on 
powers transcending him, his very productiveness, the assertion of 
his will, makes him feel guilty 7 . The men of Babel were punished 
for trying by the efforts of a unified human race to build a city 
reaching to heaven. Prometheus was chained to the rock for having 
given man the secret of fire, symbolizing productiveness. Pride in 
the power and strength of man was denounced by Luther and Cal¬ 
vin as sinful pride; by political dictators, as criminal individualism. 

Man tiied to appease the gods for the crime of productiveness 
by sacrifices, by 7 giving them the best of the crop or of the herd. 
Circumcision is another attempt at such appeasement; part of the 
phallus, the symbol of male creativeness, is sacrificed to God so 
that man may retain the right to its use. In addition to sacrifices in 
which man pay s tribute to the gods by acknowledging—if only 
symbolically—their monopoly on productiveness, man curbs his 
own powers by 7 feelings of guilt, rooted in the authoritarian con¬ 
viction that the exercise of his own will and creative power is a re¬ 
bellion against the authority’s prerogatives to be the sole creator 
and that the subjects’ duty is to be his "things.” This feeling of 
guilt, in turn, weakens man, reduces his power, and increases his 

submission in order to atone for his attempt to be his “own creator 
and builder.” 

Paradoxically, the authoritarian guilty conscience is a result of 
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the feeling of strength, independence, productiveness, and piide, 
while the authoritarian good conscience springs from the feeling 
of obedience, dependence, powerlessness, and sinfulness. St. Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, and Calvin have described this good conscience 
in unmistakable terms. To be aware of one s powerlessness, to de¬ 
spise oneself, to be burdened bv the feeling of one s own sinfulness 
and wickedness are the signs of goodness. The very fact of having 
a guilty conscience is in itself a sign of one s virtue because the 
guilty conscience is the symptom of one’s “fear and trembling be¬ 
fore the authority. The paradoxical result is that the (authoritar¬ 
ian) guilty conscience becomes the basis for a "good” conscience, 
while the good conscience, if one should have it, ought to create 
a feeling of guilt. 

The internalization of authority has two implications: one, which 

we have just discussed, where man submits to the authority; the 

other, where he takes over the role of the authority by treating 

himself with the same strictness and crueltv. Man thus becomes 

✓ 

not only the obedient slave but also the strict taskmaster who treats 
himself as his own slave. This second implication is important for 
the understanding of the psychological mechanism of authoritarian 
conscience. The authoritarian character, being more or less crippled 
in his productiveness, develops a certain amount of sadism and 
destructiveness. 5 These destructive energies are discharged bv tak¬ 
ing over the role of the authority and dominating oneself as the 
servant. In the analysis of the Super-Ego, Freud has given a de¬ 
scription of its destructive components which has been amplv 
confirmed by clinical data collected by other observers. 

It does not matter whether one assumes, as Freud did in his 
earlier writings, that the root of aggression is to be found mainly 
ip instinctual frustration or, as he assumed later, in the “death- 
instinct.” What matters is the fact that the authoritarian conscience 
is fed by destructiveness against the person’s own self so that de¬ 
structive strivings are thus permitted to operate under the disguise 
of virtue. Psychoanalytic exploration, especially of the obsessional 
character, reveals the degree of cruelty and destructiveness con¬ 
science sometimes has, and how it enables one to act out the linger¬ 
ing hate by turning it against oneself. Freud has convincingly dem¬ 
onstrated the correctness of Nietzsche’s thesis that the blockage of 

5 F, Nietzsche, The Genealogy of Morals , II, 16, 
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freedom turns man’s instincts “backward against man himself. En¬ 
mity, cruelty, the delight in persecution, in surprises, change, de- 
struction—the turning of all these instincts against their own pos¬ 
sessors: this is the origin of the ‘bad conscience ’ ” « 


Most religious and political systems in the history of mankind 
could serve as illustrations of the authoritarian conscience. Since I 
have analyzed Protestantism and fascism from this point of view 
in Escape from Freedom I shall not give historical illustrations 
here, but shall limit myself to the discussion of some aspects of the 
authoritarian conscience as they can be observed in the parent- 
child relationships in our culture. 

The use of the term authoritarian conscience” in reference to 
our culture may surprise the reader, since we are accustomed to 
t link of authoritarian attitudes as being characteristic only of au- 
thoritarian, non-democratic cultures. But such a view underesti¬ 
mates the strength of authoritarian elements, especially the role of 

anonymous authority operating in the contemporary family and 
society. 7 7 

The psychoanalytic interview is one of the vantage points for 
studying the authoritarian conscience in the urban middle class. 
Here parental authority and the way children cope with it are re¬ 
vealed as being the crucial problem of neurosis. The analyst finds 
many patients incapable of criticizing their parents at all; others, 
who, while criticizing their parents in some respects, stop short of 
criticizing them with regard to those qualities they themselves have 
suffeied from; still others feel guilty and anxious when they express 
pertinent criticism or rage against one of their parents. It often 
takes considerable analytic work to enable a person even to re¬ 
member incidents which provoked his anger and criticism. 8 

More subtle and still more hidden are those guilt feelings which 
result from the experience of not pleasing one’s parents. Sometimes 
the child s feeling of guilt is attached to the fact of his not loving 
the parents sufficiently, particularly when the parents expect to be 
the focus of the child’s feelings. Sometimes it arises from the fear 


6 Ibid., II, 16. 


Cf, the discussion of anonymous authority in democratic society in Escape from 
Freedom , (Rinehart: 1941) Chap. V, p. 3. 

8 ^ Kafka s letter to his father, in which he tried to explain to him why he had 
always been afraid of him is a classic document in this respect. Cf. A. Franz Kafka, 
Miscellany (Twice a Year Press; 1940). 
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of having disappointed parental expectations. The latter point is 
important because it refers to one of the crucial elements in the 

attitude of the parent in the authoritarian family. 

In spite of the great difference between the Roman paterfamilias, 
whose family was his property, and the modern father, the feeling 
that children are brought into the world to satisfy the parents and 
compensate them for the disappointments of their own lives is still 
widespread. This attitude has found its classic expression in Creon s 
famous speech on parental authority in Sophocles’ Antigone: 

So it is right, my son, to be disposed— 

In everything to back your father’s quarrel. 

It is for this men pray to breed and rear 
In their homes dutiful offspring—to requite 
The foe with evil, and their father’s friend 
Honour, as did their father. Whoso gets 
Children unserviceable—what else could he 
Be said to breed, but troubles for himself, 

And store of laughter for his enemies." 


Even in our non-authoritarian culture, it happens that parents want 
their children to be “serviceable”; in order to make up for what 
the parents missed in life. If the parents are not successful, the 
children should attain success so as to give them a vicarious satis¬ 
faction. If they do not feel loved (particularly if the parents do not 
love each other), the children are to make up for it; if they feel 
powerless in their social life, they want to have the satisfaction of 
controlling and dominating their children. Even if the children fall 
in with these expectations, they still feel guilty for not doing 
enough and thus disappointing their parents. 

One subtle form which the feeling of disappointing the parents 
frequently takes is caused by the feeling of being different. Dom¬ 
inating parents want their children to be like them in temperament 
and character. The choleric father, for instance, is out of sympathy 
with a phlegmatic son; the father interested in practical achieve¬ 
ments is disappointed by a son interested in ideas and theoretical 
inquiry, and vice versa. If the father’s attitude is proprietary, he 
interprets the son’s difference from him as inferiority; the son feels 


9 The Complete Greek Drama, ed. by W. J. Oates and E. O’Neill Tr Vol I 
(Random House: 1938). 9 J ’ 
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guilty and inferior because of his being different and he tries to 

make himself into the kind of person his father wants him to be. 

But he succeeds only in crippling his own growth and in becoming 

an imperfect replica of his father. Since he believes he ought to be 

like his father, this failure gives him a guilty conscience. The son, 

in attempting to free himself from these notions of obligation and 

to become “himself." is frequently so heavily weighed down by a 

burden of guilt over this “crime” that he falls by the wavside before 

* ■* 

ever reaching his goal of freedom. The burden is so heavy because 
he has to cope not only with his parents, with their disappointment, 
accusations, and appeals, but also with the whole culture which 
expects children to “love” their parents. 

The foregoing description, though fitting the authoritarian fam¬ 
ily, does not seem to be correct as far as the eontemporarv Amer¬ 
ican, especially the urban, family is concerned in which we find 
little overt authority. But the picture I have given holds true, 
nevertheless, in its essential points. Instead of overt we find anony¬ 
mous authority expressed in terms of emotionally highly charged 
expectations instead of explicit commands. Moreover, the parents 
do not feel themselves to be authorities, but nevertheless they are 
the representatives of the anonymous authority of the market, and 
they expect the children to live up to standards to which both—the 
parents and the children—submit. 

Not only do guilt feelings result from one's dependence on an 
irrational authority and from the feeling that it is ones dutv to 
please that authority but the guilt feeling in its turn reinforces de- 
pendence. (milt feelings have proved to be the most effective 
means of forming and increasing dependency, and herein lies one 
of the social functions of authoritarian ethics throughout history. 

O * 

The authority as lawgiver makes its subjects feel guilty for their 
many and unavoidable transgressions. The guilt of unavoidable 
transgressions before authority and the need for its forgiveness thus 
create an endless chain of offense, guilt feeling, and the need for 
absolution which keeps the subject in bondage and grateful for 
forgiveness rather than critical of the authority's demands. It is 
this interaction between guilt feeling and dependency which makes 
for the solidity and strength of the authoritarian relationships. The 
dependence on irrational authority results in a weakening of will 
in the dependent person and, at the same time, whatever tends to 
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paralyze the will makes for an increase in dependence. Tims a 
vicious circle is formed. 

The most effective method for weakening the child s will is to 
arouse his sense of guilt. This is done early by making the child 
feel that his sexual strivings and their early manifestations aie 
“bad.” Since the child cannot help having sexual strivings, this 
method of arousing guilt can hardly fail. Once parents (and society 
represented by them) have succeeded in making the association of 
sex and guilt permanent, guilt feelings are produced to the same 
degree, and with the same constancy, as sexual impulses occur. In 
addition, other phvsical functions are blighted by moral consid¬ 
erations. If the child does not go to the toilet in the piesciibed 
fashion, if he is not as clean as expected, if he does not eat what he 
is supposed to—he is bad . At the age of five or six the child has ac¬ 
quired an all-pervasive sense of guilt because the conflict between 
his natural impulses and their moral evaluation by his parents con¬ 
stitutes a constantly generating source of guilt feelings. 

Liberal and “progressive” systems of education have not changed 
this situation as much as one would like to think. Overt authoritv 

0 

has been replaced by anonymous authority, overt commands bv 
“scientifically” established formulas; “don't do this” by “you will 
not like to do this.” In fact, in many ways this anonymous authority 
may be even more oppressive than the overt one. The child is no 
longer aware of being bossed (nor are the parents of giving or¬ 
ders), and he cannot fight back and thus develop a sense of inde¬ 
pendence. He is coaxed and persuaded in the name of science, 
common sense, and cooperation—and who can fight against such 
objective principles? 


Once the will of the child has been broken, his sense of guilt is 
reinforced in still another way. He is dimly aware of his submission 
and defeat, and he must make sense of it. He cannot accept a puz¬ 
zling and painful experience without trying to explain it. The ra¬ 
tionalization in this case is, in principle, the same as that of the 
Indian untouchable or the suffering Christian—his defeat and weak¬ 
ness are “explained” as being just punishment for his sins. The fact 
of his loss of freedom is rationalized as proof of guilt, and this con¬ 
viction increases the guilt feeling induced by the cultural and pa¬ 
rental systems of value. 

The child’s natural reaction to the pressure of parental authority 
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is rebellion, which is the essence of Freud’s “Oedipus complex.” 
Freud thought that, say, the little boy, because of his sexual desire 
for his mother, becomes tire rival of his father, and that the neu¬ 
rotic development consists in the failure to cope in a satisfactory 
way with the anxiety rooted in this rivalry. In pointing to the con¬ 
flict between the child and parental authority and the child’s fail¬ 
ure to solve this conflict satisfactorily, Freud did not touch upon 
the roots of neurosis. In my opinion, however, this conflict is not 
brought about primarily by the sexual rivalry but results from the 
child’s reaction to the pressure of parental authority, which in itself 
is an intrinsic part of patriarchal society. 

Inasmuch as social and parental authority tend to break his will, 
spontaneity, and independence, the child not being bom to be 
broken, fights against the authority represented by his parents. He 
fights for his freedom not only from pressure, but also for his free¬ 
dom to be himself, a full-fledged human being, not an automaton. 
For some children the battle for freedom will be more successful 
than for others, although only a few succeed entirely. The scars 
left from the child s defeat in the fight against irrational authority 
are to be found at the bottom of everv neurosis. They form a syn¬ 
drome the most important features of which are the weakening or 
paralysis of the person s originality and spontaneity; the weakening 
of the self and the substitution of a pseudo self in which the feel¬ 
ing of “I am” is dulled and replaced by the experience of self as the 
sum total of others’ expectations; the substitution of autonomy by 
heteronomy; the fogginess or, to use H. S. Sullivan’s term, the para- 
taxic quality of all interpersonal experiences. The most important 
symptom of the defeat in the fight for oneself is the guilty con¬ 
science. If one has not succeeded in breaking out of the authori¬ 
tarian net, the unsuccessful attempt to escape is proof of guilt, and 
only by renewed submission can the good conscience be regained. 

Humanistic conscience is not the internalized voice of an author¬ 
ity whom we are eager to please and afraid of displeasing. It is our 
own voice, present in every human being and independent of ex¬ 
ternal sanctions and rewards. What is the nature of this voice? Why 

do we hear it and whv can we become deaf to it? 

0 

Humanistic conscience is the reaction of our total person 
to its proper functioning or disfunctioning; not a reaction to the 
functioning of this or that capacity but to the totality of capacities 




Conscience 



which constitute our human and our individual existence. Con 
science judges our functioning as human beings; it is (as the loot 
of the word con-scientia indicates) knowledge within oneself , 
knowledge of our respective success or failure in the art of living. 
But although conscience is knowledge , it is more than mere knowl¬ 
edge in the realm of abstract thought. It has an affective quality, 
for it is the reaction of our total personality and not only the reac¬ 
tion of our mind. In fact, we need not be aware of what our con¬ 
science says in order to be influenced by it. 

Actions, thoughts, and feelings which are conducive to the 
proper functioning and unfolding of our total personality produce 
a feeling of inner approval, of “rightness,” characteristic of the 
humanistic “good conscience/’ On the other hand, acts, thoughts, 
and feelings injurious to our total personality produce a feeling of 
uneasiness and discomfort, characteristic of the “guilty conscience. 
Conscience is thus a re-action of ourselves to ourselves . It is the 
voice of our true selves which summons us back to ourselves, to live 
productively, to develop fully and harmoniously—that is, to become 
what we potentially are . It is the guardian of our integrity; it is the 
“ability to guarantee one’s self with all due pride, and also at the 
same time to say yes to one’s self.” 10 If love can be defined as the 
affirmation of the potentialities and the care for, and the respect of, 
the uniqueness of the loved person, humanistic conscience can be 
justly called the voice of our loving care for ourselves. 

Humanistic conscience represents not only the expression of our 
true selves; it contains also the essence of our moral experiences in 
life. In it we preserve the knowledge of our aim in life and of the 
principles through which to attain it—those principles which we 
have discovered ourselves as well as those we have learned from 
others and which we have found to be true. 

Humanistic conscience is the expression of man’s self-interest 
and integrity, while authoritarian conscience is concerned with 
mans obedience, self-sacrifice, duty, or his “social adjustment.” The 
goal of humanistic conscience is productiveness and, therefore, 
happiness, since happiness is the necessary concomitant of pro¬ 
ductive living. To cripple oneself by becoming a tool of others, no 
matter how dignified they are made to appear, to be “selfless,” un- 


10 F. Nietzsche, The Genealogy of Morals , II, 3. Cf. also Heideggers description 
ot conscience in M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 54-60 (Halle a.s.: 1927). 
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happy, resigned, discouraged, is in opposition to the demands of 
one s conscience; any violation of the integrity and proper func¬ 
tioning of our personality, with regard to thinking as well as acting, 
and even with regard to such matters as taste for food or sexual 
behavior is acting against one’s conscience. 

But is our analysis of conscience not contradicted by the fact that 
in many people its voice is so feeble as not to be heard and acted 
upon? Indeed, this fact is the reason for the moral precariousness 
of the human situation. If conscience always spoke loudly and dis¬ 
tinctly enough, only a few would be misled from their moral ob¬ 
jective. One answer follows from the very nature of conscience 
itself: since its function is to be the guardian of man’s true self- 
interest, it is alive to the extent to which a person has not lost him¬ 
self entirely and become the prey of his own indifference and 
destructiveness. Its relation to one’s own productiveness is one of 
interaction. The more productively one lives, the stronger is one’s 
conscience, and, in turn, the more it furthers one’s productiveness. 
The less productively one lives, the weaker becomes one’s con¬ 
science; the paradoxical—and tragic—situation of man is that his 
conscience is weakest when he needs it most. 

Another answer to the question of the relative ineffectiveness of 
conscience is our refusal to listen and—what is even more impor¬ 
tant—our ignorance of knowing how to listen. People often are 
under the illusion that their conscience will speak with a loud voice 
and its message will be clear and distinct; waiting for such a voice, 
they do not hear anything. But when the voice of conscience is 
feeble, it is indistinct; and one has to learn how to listen and to 
understand its communications in order to act accordingly. 

However, learning to understand the communications of one’s 
conscience is difficult, mainly for two reasons. In order to listen to 
the voice of our conscience, we must be able to listen to ourselves, 
and this is exactly what most people in our culture have difficulty 
in doing. We listen to everv voice and to everybody but not to our¬ 
selves. We are constantlv exposed to the noise of opinions and 
ideas hammering at us from everywhere: motion pictures, news¬ 
papers, radio, idle chatter. If we had planned intentionally to pre¬ 
vent ourselves from ever listening to ourselves, we could have done 
no better. 

Listening to oneself is so difficult because this art requires an- 
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other ability, rare in modern man: that of being alone with one¬ 
self. In fact, we have developed a phobia of being alone; we prefer 
the most trivial and even obnoxious company, the most meaningless 
activities, to being alone with ourselves; we seem to be frightened 
at the prospect of facing ourselves. Is it because we feel we would 
be such bad company? I think the fear of being alone with our¬ 
selves is rather a feeling of embarrassment, bordering sometimes 
on terror at seeing a person at once so well known and so strange; 

we are afraid and run awav. We thus miss the chance of listening 

¥ 

to ourselves, and we continue to ignore our conscience. 


Listening to the feeble and indistinct voice of our conscience is 
difficult also because it does not speak to us directly but indirectly 


and because we are often not aware that it is our conscience which 
disturbs us. We may feel only anxious (or even sick) for a number 
of reasons which have no apparent connection with our conscience. 
Perhaps the most frequent indirect reaction of our conscience to 
being neglected is a vague and unspecific feeling of guilt and un¬ 
easiness, or simply a feeling of tiredness or listlessness. Sometimes 
such feelings are rationalized as guilt feelings for not having done 
this or that, when actually the omissions one feels guiltv about 
do not constitute genuine moral problems. But if the genuine 
though unconscious feeling of guilt has become too strong to be 
silenced by superficial rationalizations, it finds expression in deeper 
and more intense anxieties and even in physical or mental sickness. 

One form of this anxiety is the fear of death; not the normal fear 
of having to die which every human being experiences in the con¬ 
templation of death, but a horror of dying by which people can be 
possessed constantly. This irrational fear of death results from the 
failure of having lived; it is the expression of our guilty conscience 
for having wasted our life and missed the chance of productive use 
of our capacities. To die is poignantly bitter, but the idea of having 
to die without having lived is unbearable. Related to the irrational 
fear of death is the fear of growing old by which even more people 
in our culture are haunted. 


Here, too, we find a reasonable and normal apprehension of old 
age which, however, is different in quality and intensity from the 
nightmarish dread of being too old.” Frequently we can observe 
people, especially in the analytic situation, who are obsessed by 
the fear of old age when they are young; they are convinced that 
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the waning of physical strength is linked with the weakening of 
their total personality, their emotional and intellectual powers. 
This idea is' hardly more than a superstition, which persists in spite 
of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary. It is fostered, in our 
culture, by the emphasis on so-called youthful qualities, like quick¬ 
ness, adaptability, and physical vigor, which are the qualities 
needed in a world primarily orientated to success in competition 
rather than to the development of one’s character. But many ex¬ 
amples show that the person who lives productively before he is 
old by no means deteriorates. On the contrary, the mental and 
emotional qualities he developed in the process of productive living 
continue to grow although physical vigor wanes. The unproductive 
person, however, indeed deteriorates in his whole personality when 
his physical vigor, which had been the mainspring of his activities, 
dries up. The decay of the personality in old age is a symptom: it 
is the proof of the failure of having lived productively. The fear of 
getting old is an expression of the feeling—often unconscious—of 
living unproductively; it is a reaction of our conscience to the 
mutilation of our selves. 

There are cultures in which there is a greater need and, there¬ 
fore, a higher esteem, for the specific qualities of old age, like wis¬ 
dom and experience. In such cultures can we find an attitude which 
is so beautifully expressed in the following utterance of the Jap¬ 
anese painter Hokusai: 

From the age of six I had a mania for drawing the form of things. 
By the time I was fifty I had published an infinity of designs; but all I 
have produced before the age of seventy is not worth taking into 
account. At seventy-three I have learned a little about the real structure 
of nature, of animals, plants, birds, fishes and insects. In consequence 
when I am eighty, I shall have made more progress; at ninety I shall 
penetrate the mystery of things; at a hundred I shall certainly have 
reached a marvelous stage; and when I am a hundred and ten, every¬ 
thing I do, be it but a dot or a line, will be alive. 

Written at the age of seventy-five by me, once Hokusai, today Gwakio 
Rojin, the old man mad about drawing . 11 

The fear of disapproval, though less dramatic than the irrational 
fear of death and of old age, is a hardly less significant expression 

11 From J. LaFurge, A Talk Abinil Hokusai (W, C. Martin: 1896). 
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of unconscious guilt feeling. Here also we find the irrational dis¬ 
tortion of a normal attitude: man naturally wants to he accepted 
by his fellows. But modern man wants to he accepted by e\ ei ybod\ 
and therefore is afraid to deviate, in thinking, feeling, and acting, 
from the cultural pattern. One reason among others for this ina- 
tional fear of disapproval is an unconscious guilt feeling. If man 
cannot approve of himself because he fails in the task of living 
productively, he has to substitute approval by others for approval 
by himself. This craving for approval can be fully understood only 
if we recognize it as a moral problem, as the expression of the all- 

pervasive though unconscious guilt feeling. 

It would seem that man can successfully shut himself off against 


hearing the voice of his conscience. But there is one state of exist¬ 
ence in which this attempt fails, and that is sleep. Here he is shut 
off from the noise hammering at him in the daytime and receptive 
only to his inner experience, which is made up of many irrational 
strivings as well as value judgments and insights. Sleep is often the 
only occasion in which man cannot silence his conscience; but the 
tragedy of it is that when we do hear our conscience speak in sleep 
we cannot act, and that, when able to act, we forget what we knew 
in our dream. 

The following dream may serve as an illustration. A well-known 
writer was offered a position where he would have had to sell his 
integrity as a writer in exchange for a great deal of money and 
fame; while considering whether or not to accept the offer, he had 
this dream: At the foot of a mountain, he sees two very successful 
men whom he despises for their opportunism; they tell him to drive 
up the narrow road to the peak. He follows their advice and, when 
almost on the top of the mountain, his car falls off the road, and he 
is killed. The message of his dream needs little interpretation: while 
he slept, he knew that the acceptance of the offered position would 
be equivalent to destruction; not, of course, to his physical death, 
as the symbolic language of the dream expresses it, but to his de¬ 
struction as an integrated, productive human being. 

In our discussion of conscience I have examined the authori¬ 


tarian and humanistic conscience separately in order to show their 
characteristic qualities; but they are, of course, not separated in 
reality and not mutually exclusive in any one person. On the con- 
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trary, actually everybody has both “consciences.” The problem is 
to distinguish their respective strength and their interrelation. 

Often guilt feelings are consciously experienced in terms of the 
authoritarian conscience while, dynamically, they are rooted in the 
humanistic conscience; in this case the authoritarian conscience is 
a rationalization, as it were, of the humanistic conscience. A person 
may feel consciously guilty for not pleasing authorities, while un¬ 
consciously he feels guilty for not living up to his own expectations 
of himself. A man, for instance, who had wanted to become a mu¬ 
sician had instead become a businessman to satisfy his father’s 
wishes. He is rather unsuccessful in business, and his father gives 
vent to his disappointment at the son’s failure. The son, feeling de¬ 
pressed and incapable of doing adequate work, eventually decides 
to seek the help of a psychoanalyst. In the analytic interview he 
speaks first at great length about his feelings of inadequacy and 
depression. Soon he recognizes that his depression is caused by his 
guilt feelings for having disappointed his father. When the analyst 
questions the genuineness of this guilt feeling, the patient is an¬ 
noyed. But soon afterward he sees himself in a dream as a very 
successful businessman, praised by his father, something which had 
never occurred in real life; at this point in the dream he, the 
dreamer, is suddenly seized by panic and by the impulse to kill 
himself, and he wakes up. He is startled by his dream and con¬ 
siders whether he is not mistaken after all about the real source of 
his guilt feeling. He then discovers that the core of his guilt feeling 
is not the failure to satisfy his father, but, on the contrary, his 
obedience to him and his failure to satisfy himself. His conscious 
guilt feeling is genuine enough, as far as it goes, as an expression 
of his authoritarian conscience; but it covers up tire bulk of his 
feeling of guilt toward himself of which he was completely un¬ 
aware. 

The reasons for this repression are not difficult to discern: the 
patterns of our culture support this repression; according to them it 
is intelligible and even necessary to feel guilty for disappointing 
one’s father, but it is not intelligible and necessary to feel guilty 
for neglecting one’s self. Another reason is the fear that by becom¬ 
ing aware of his real guilt he would be forced to emancipate him¬ 
self and to take his life seriously instead of oscillating between the 
fear of his angry father and the attempts to satisfy him. 
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Another form of the relation between authoritarian and human¬ 
istic conscience is that in which, although the contents of nouns 
are identical, the motivation for their acceptance differs. The com¬ 
mands, for instance, not to kill, not to hate, not to be envious, and 
to love ones neighbor are norms of authoritarian as well as of hu¬ 
manistic ethics. It may be said that in the first stage of the evolu¬ 
tion of conscience the authority gives commands which later on 

* ^ . 

are followed not because of submission to the authority but because 
of one’s responsibility to oneself. Julian Huxley has pointed out 
that acquisition of an authoritarian conscience was a stage in the 
process of human evolution necessary before rationality and free¬ 
dom had developed to an extent which made humanistic conscience 
possible; others have stated this same idea with regard to the de¬ 
velopment of the child. While Huxley is right in his historical 
analysis, I do not believe that with regard to the child, in a non- 
authoritarian society, the authoritarian conscience has to exist as 
a precondition for the formation of humanistic conscience; but only 
the future development of mankind can prove or disprove the 
validity of this assumption. 

If the conscience is based upon rigid and unassailable irrational 
authority, the development of humanistic conscience can be almost 
entirely suppressed. Man, then, becomes completely dependent on 
powers outside himself and ceases to care or to feel responsible for 
his own existence. All that matters to him is the approval or dis¬ 
approval by these powers, which can be the state, a leader, or a no 
less powerful public opinion. Even the most unethical behavior- 
in the humanistic sense—can be experienced as “duty” in the au¬ 
thoritarian sense. The feeling of “oughtness,” common to both, is 

so deceptive a factor because it can refer to the worst as well as to 
the best in man. 

A beautiful illustration of the complex interrelation of authori¬ 
tarian and humanistic conscience is Kafka’s The Trial. The hero of 
the book, K, finds himself “arrested one fine morning” for a crime 
of which he is ignorant and is kept so for the remaining year he is 
to live. The entire novel deals with K’s attempt to plead his case 
before a mysterious court whose laws and procedure he does not 
know. He tries frantically to engage the help of shyster lawyers, of 
women connected with the court, of anyone he can find-all to'no 
avail. Eventually, he is sentenced to death and executed. 
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The novel is written in dreamlike, symbolic language; all the 
events are concrete and seemingly realistic, although they actually 
refer to inner experiences symbolized by external events. The story 
expresses the sense of guilt of a man who feels accused by unknown 
authorities and feels guilty for not pleasing them; yet these au¬ 
thorities are so beyond his reach that he cannot even learn of what 
they accuse him, or how he can defend himself. Looked at from this 
angle, the novel would represent the theological viewpoint most 
akin to Calvin’s theology. Man is condemned or saved without 
understanding the reasons. All he can do is to tremble and to throw 
himself upon God’s mercy. The theological viewpoint implied in 
this interpretation is Calvin’s concept of guilt, which is represen¬ 
tative of the extreme type of authoritarian conscience. However, in 
one point the authorities in The Trial differ fundamentally from 
Calvin’s God. Instead of being glorious and majestic, they are cor¬ 
rupt and dirty. This aspect symbolizes K’s rebelliousness toward 
these authorities. He feels crushed by them and he feels guilty, and 
yet he hates them and feels their lack of any moral principle. This 
mixture of submission and rebellion is characteristic of many people 
who alternately submit and rebel against authorities and particu¬ 
larly against the internalized authority, their conscience. 

But K s guilt feeling is simultaneously a reaction of his human¬ 
istic conscience. He discovers that he has been “arrested,” which 
means, that he has been stopped in his own growth and develop¬ 
ment. He feels his emptiness and sterility. Kafka in a few sentences 
masterfully describes the unproductiveness of K’s life. This is how 
he lives: 


That spring K had been accustomed to pass his evenings in this way: 
after work, whenever possible—he was usually in his office until nine— 
he would take a short walk, alone or with some of his colleagues, and 
then go to a beer hall, where until eleven he sat at a table patronized 
mostly by elderly men. But there were exceptions to this routine, when, 
for instance, the Manager of the Bank, who highly valued his diligence 
and reliability, invited him for a drive or for dinner at his villa. And 
once a week K visited a girl called Elsa, who was on duty all night till 
early morning as a waitress in a cabaret and during the day received 
her visitors in bed .' 2 


12 F, Kafka, The Trial, tr. E. I. Muir (Alfred A. Knopf: 1937), p. 23. 
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K feels guilty without knowing why. He runs away from himself, 
concerned with finding assistance from others, when only the un¬ 
derstanding of the real cause of his guilt feelings and the develop- 
ment of his own productiveness could save him. He asks the 
inspector who arrests him all kinds of questions about the com t 
and his chances at the trial. He is given the only advice which can 
be given in this situation. The inspector answers: “However, if I 
cannot answer your question, I can at least give you a piece of 
advice. Think less about us and of what is to happen to you; think 

more about yourself instead.” 

On another occasion his conscience is represented by the prison 
chaplain, who shows him that he himself must give account to 
himself, and that no bribe and no appeal to pitv can solve his moral 
problem. But K can only see the priest as another authority who 
could intercede for him, and all he is concerned with is whether 
the priest is angry with him or not. When he tries to appease the 
priest, the priest shrieks from the pulpit, “ ‘Can’t you see anything 
at all?’ It was an angry cry but at the same time sounded like the 
involuntary shriek of one who sees another fall and is startled out 
of himself.” But even this shriek does not arouse K. He simply feels 
more guilty for what he thinks is the priest’s anger with him. The 
priest ends the conversation by saying: “ ‘So why should I make 
any claims upon you? The Court makes no claims upon you. It re¬ 
ceives you when you come, and it relinquishes you when you go.’ ” 
This sentence expresses the essence of humanistic conscience. 

No power transcending man can make a moral claim upon him. 
Man is responsible to himself for gaining or losing his life. Only if 
he understands the voice of his conscience, can he return to him¬ 
self. If he cannot, he will perish; no one can help him but he him¬ 
self. K fails to understand the voice of his conscience, and so he has 
to die. At the very moment of the execution, he has for the first 
time a glimpse of his real problem. He senses his own unproduc¬ 
tiveness, his lack of love, and his lack of faith: 


His glance fell on the top storey of the house adjoining the quarry. 
With a flicker as of a light going up, the casements of a window there 
suddenly flew open; a human figure, faint and insubstantial at that dis¬ 
tance and that height, leaned abruptly far forward and stretched both 
arms still farther. Who was it? A friend? A good man? Someone who 
sympathized? Someone who wanted to help? Was it one person only? 
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Or were they all there? Was help at hand? Were there some arguments 
in his favour that had been overlooked? Of course, there must be. Logic 
in doubtless unshakable, but it cannot withstand a man who wants to 
go on living. Where was the Judge whom he had never seen? Where 
was the High Court, to which he had never penetrated? He raised his 
hands and spread out all his fingers . 11 

For the first time K visualizes the solidarity of mankind, the possi¬ 
bility of friendship and man’s obligation toward himself. He raises 
the question of what the High Court was, but the High Court 
about whom he is inquiring now is not the irrational authority he 
had believed in, but the High Court of his conscience, which is the 
real accuser and which he had failed to recognize. K was only 
aware of his authoritarian conscience and tried to manipulate the 
authorities which it represents. He was so busy with this activity 
of self-defense against someone transcending him that he had com¬ 
pletely lost sight of his real moral problem. He consciously feels 
guilty because he is accused by the authorities, but he is guilty be¬ 
cause he has wasted his life and could not change because he was 
incapable of understanding his guilt. The tragedy is that only when 
it is too late does he have a vision of what might have been. 

It needs to be emphasized that the difference between human¬ 
istic and authoritarian conscience is not that the latter is molded 
by the cultural tradition, while the former develops independently. 
On the contrary, it is similar in this respect to our capacities for 
speech and thought, which, though intrinsic human potentialities, 
develop only in a social and cultural context. The human race, in 
the last five or six thousand years of its cultural development, has 
formulated ethical norms in its religious and philosophical systems 
toward which the conscience of every individual must be orien¬ 
tated, if he is not to start from the beginning. But because of the 
interests vested in each system their representatives have tended 
to emphasize the differences more than the common core. Yet, from 
the standpoint of man, the common elements in these teachings 
arc more important than their differences. If the limitations and 
distortions of these teachings are understood as being the outcome 
of the particular historical, socio-economic, and cultural situation 
in which they grew, we find an amazing agreement among all 
thinkers whose aim was the growth and happiness of man. 

18 Ibid., pp. 287-8. 
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THE GOOD AS THE ABUNDANT LIFE 


From the time of Protagoras and before, it has been 
recognized that there is a wide diversity of human needs and de¬ 
sires. Some people prefer raspberries to strawberries; and we are 
playfully reminded that while some like shad, others like custard. 
Passing to really serious instances of contrasted preference, we find 
those who derive their main pleasure from helping even their en¬ 
emies, and those who get satisfaction from triumphing over, and it 
may be from injuring, even their friends. But in matters of this kind 
diversity-is usually held in check by a set of standards respected 
by the group as a whole, and perhaps further dignified bv being 
attributed to the command of a God or at least of an earthly die- 

v' 

tator. The prescriptions and proscriptions of such a code come to 
be regarded as intrinsically superior to the tastes and desires of the 
individual. In every religion, indeed in every society, some such 
special code is established and is generally accepted as an absolute 
standard that is intuitively felt to be valid. 

However, even for those accepting such a code there arise puz¬ 
zling questions whenever there occurs a clash of duties. For ex¬ 
ample, in the case of a person conscientiously trying to conform to 
the principles of Christian ethics, what should be his decision if he 
must choose between stealing a loaf of bread or permitting his child 
to starve? Or again, if he is compelled to choose between practicing 
deception or failing to avert someone’s almost certain death? Such 
situations involve a conflict between incompatible duties enjoined 
by the accepted code. And since, in the case of whole-hearted ac¬ 
ceptance of every item of the code, the incompatible duties are felt 
intuitively to be valid, what is involved is a rivalry of opposing 
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intuitions—a rivalry far more fundamental than the more generally 
recognized diversity of mere sensory personal preferences. 

There is no lack of ethical problems like the two mentioned 
above, involving a clash between moral intuitions. Is the conscien¬ 
tious Nazi morally justified in sacrificing the well-being of Jews to 
the needs and desires of so-called Aryans? Are the members of the 
Ku Klux Klan justified in subordinating the opportunities of Ne¬ 
groes, Mexicans, or Chinese to those of their own white society? 
And perhaps the most general question of this kind: Is it better to 
build a society containing a Nietzschean minority of outstanding 
individuals or one in which well-being is universally shared, though 
at the cost of a reduction of that well-being to a comparatively low 
level? These questions, and others like them, have always been 
recognized, but their importance has usually been under-estimated 
because of a more or less tacit belief that a sufficient search would 
disclose the dictates of a Divine Will or at least a sanction of cus¬ 
tom, if not of all society, at least of an aristocracy or of a bour¬ 
geoisie or of a proletariat whose authority could be accepted. 

Philosophers of all the ages have recognized the need for a prin¬ 
ciple other than obedient acceptance of authority by which rival 
codes and conflicting duties enjoined by any single code could be 
evaluated. But while professional philosophers have long been 
aware of the problem of arbitrating between an assortment of pre¬ 
scriptions and proscriptions, to determine what is morally right, 
the need for a principle of arbitration has recently become far more 
acute. There has been an increase of secularism and a correspond¬ 
ing reluctance to accept, at least in all its details, any divine code. 
Such reluctance has been intensified by a more widespread ac¬ 
quaintance with the work of anthropologists, which has resulted 

in a fuller realization of the wide diversity of mores or codes of 

* 

conduct. This in turn has encouraged a more widespread and cyn¬ 
ical refusal to seek a comparative evaluation of rival standards. 
“Why ask what is, in general, right and wrong?” so runs the argu¬ 
ment. “Moral codes are the product of particular cultures, and we 
should be satisfied to know that any conceptions of duty, guilt, and 
innocence are strictly relative to the conditions of life in diverse 
social groups.” 

The present situation has been strikingly brought out by the 
Kinsey report and the attitudes of distress and confusion which it 
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has aroused in many quarters. In former times a discoveiy of a wide 
prevalence of incest and other sexual aberrations would have e ic- 
ited contempt and condemnation, on the ground that such abei- 
rations were not only highly exceptional but at variance with 
Divine Will. Now, however, that recognition of religious sanctions 
has decreased, there is a tendency to conclude that conduct in 
matters of sex varies with taste and habit; and we are at a loss to 
justify those attitudes of disapproval and disgust which are as¬ 
sumed to be held by most of us. Is there any way to avoid relativity 
in the field of moral intuition—a relativity of values that is second¬ 
ary and that supervenes upon that primary and long-time admitted 
relativity of unimportant individual preferences? De gustibus non 
disputandum is a maxim that would seem to be regarded as apply¬ 
ing to taste in morals no less than to trivial likes and dislikes. 

In this connection I might cite the case of the evangelist whose 
congregation was sympathetically stirred to a high pitch of excite¬ 
ment over his account of the suffering which Jesus underwent. One 
member of the audience, however, seemed quite unmoved by the 
recital, and when reproached by the evangelist for her display of 
indifference retorted that the Savior was simply indulging in His 
favorite hobby of giving happiness to others at whatever cost of 
distress to himself. He happened to get his pleasure in that way; 
others get their pleasure in other ways, and what call is there for 
approval or disapproval, praise or blame? 

Surely it is as true now as at any time—and the need to recognize 
this truth has become more poignant—that rival moral preferences, 
rival ideals of behavior, can be and must be subordinated to an 
evaluation of the consequences to which they eventually lead. The 
test of what is “right” is, in other words, the determination of what 
is “good,” and absolute right must be what leads to the highest 
good. Thus problems of ethics will be reduced to the problem of 
the nature of the summum bonum. Whatever actions and attitudes 


turn out to be the most effective means of attaining the best life 
are right actions and attitudes. If one is challenged to decide be¬ 
tween the various conceptions of the goal which has been proposed 
as the highest, there is, as I see it, only one method to follow—the 
method of seeking the most inclusive of the goods envisioned. We 
may select whatever name we please—nobility, satisfaction, or even 
pleasure—if interpreted with sufficient breadth. I myself prefer 
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largeness or abundance of life. And my preference is based on 
three main reasons. 

In the first place, I feel that those human characteristics which 
seem to me to be properly evaluated as the chief virtues are iden¬ 
tifiable as species of abundance. Secondly, abundance of life clearly 
increases not only with the number and intensity of experiences 
but with the spiritual stature of the individuals who embodv it. 
Thirdly, abundance includes, and is continuous with, the mere im¬ 
pulse to life itself. This means that the most “good” life is simply 
the largest life, or, as we might say, life raised to the nth power. 

Let me now attempt to give something of concrete meaning to 
these abstract, generic claims. 

The first of the qualities of character generally recognized as 
virtuous that I want to commend is courage, which is the voluntary 
energy by which any line of conduct regarded as good is pursued 

in spite of fears and distractions offered by the 
alternatives of lesser but more immediate goods. As such, it is ob¬ 
viously an aspect of abundant living. It of course includes not 
merely physical courage but intellectual and moral courage, both 
of which consist of devotion to an ideal in the face of a loss of rep¬ 
utation or the incurring of actual odium either of friends and com¬ 
rades or of society in general. For example, a physicist may voice 
opposition to the Einstein theory of relativity; a theologian may 
deny the omnipotence of God; a white man may advocate the 
granting of social equality to Negroes; a youth of military age may, 
as a conscientious objector, oppose conscription; or a citizen, male 
or female and of any age, may defend the arguments of his or her 
country s enemies. Any one of such procedures involving the dis¬ 
comforts and risks attendant upon resistance to the powers that be, 
exhibits loyalty to deep convictions even when a greater measure 
of safety and comfort might follow from their abandonment. 

But courage which enables a person to pursue a good despite the 
menace of fear is only one species, albeit perhaps the noblest spe¬ 
cies, of devotion to good. Enthusiasm, or energy of will, even when 
not tested by the fear of pain, is the very substance of living, and 

the more of it the better. It may be said to constitute the intensive 

* 

component or dimension of virtue. 

Equal or all-but-equal to this intensive component of full life is 
the extensive component or dimension that we call love or sympa- 
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thy, by means of which an individual recognizes and stiivcs ioi t le 
good of others. And just as the most crucial example of enthusiasm 
is courage or the will to achieve good in the face of present 01 
prospective peril, so the most crucial example of los e is the self- 
sacrificing love of enemies or, more generally speaking, love unde¬ 
terred by present or prospective hurt. That love or sympathy is an 
all-important virtue, and one that serves as an infallible instrument 
for the attainment of fullness of life, scarcely calls for elaborate 
defense. Surely one who embraces vicariously the joys and griefs 
of others, sharing their longings and regrets, attains a depth and 
breadth and richness of living undreamed of by one whose sympa¬ 
thies are restricted to the pains and pleasures of his own physical 
being and confined within the narrow limits of his personal outlook, 
interests, and activities. By means of sympathy there is yielded to 
an individual a chance for vital participation in a myriad of lives 
so that these become an integral part of his own little life, enlarging 
the range of his understanding and multiplying the occasions for 
reverberating response of mind and heart and spirit. 

While courage and kindness, or strength and amplitude, are the 
primary aspects or dimensions of the virtuous or abundant life, we 
should also recognize the virtue of justice which, if not coordinate 
with the first two members of this trinity, is at least a poor third. 
If we rob Peter to pay Paul, or if in any other way we introduce 
disparity between the output of service on the part of individuals 
and their intake of satisfaction, we lessen the effectiveness of good 
in the society to which they belong. But justice, I repeat, is in my 
opinion quite inferior in moral import to courage and sympathy. 
We are often exhorted to “temper justice with mercy,” but person¬ 
ally I feel it should be the other way around. We need, on occasion, 
and with reluctance, to temper mercy with justice, or forego the 
giving of greater happiness to certain individuals because of the 
danger to other individuals of too much imbalance. 

In this connection the virtue, or so-called virtue, of temperance 
might be introduced. This attitude has somewhat the same relation 


to enthusiasm that justice has to love. Just as we should not rob 
Peter to pay Paul, or permit our sympathy with Tom to injure Dick 
and Harry, so we should not allow an overweening concern with 
one desire to crowd out other desires. To do justice to them all is 
to be temperate. But while injustice to a person usually produces 
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evil, “injustice" to a desire generally means only an absence of pos¬ 
sible good; hence temperance is really even less of a virtue than 
justice. This at any rate is the anti-Greek and anti-Puritan, or ro¬ 
manticist and sentimentalist, feeling to which I must plead guilty. 

The fact is, I like justice only a little, and I like temperance scarcely 
at all. 


It is true, of course, that any such deduction or derivation of par¬ 
ticular virtues from an interpretation of the summum bonurn only 
leaves for later consideration the decision between rival possibili¬ 
ties of conduct. In other words, transferring one’s emphasis from 
the question of what is right to the question of what is good means 
no escape from difficult ethical problems. For example, sympathy 
bids us both to preserve lives and to mitigate suffering. But when 
suffering can be mitigated only by putting an end to the life of the 
sufferer, which of these incompatible forms of altruism shall we 
prefer? This is the question of euthanasia which is being more and 
more forced upon our attention. Has a doctor the same right to put 
an end to the life of a patient suffering from incurable cancer that 
he would unquestionably have to hasten the death of an animal in 


a corresponding situation? If not, why not? Then again, is it better 
to have a large number of partially developed or actually undevel¬ 
oped human beings, or a much smaller population of happy and 
well-developed citizens? And to view this problem in its more in¬ 
dividual application: given a certain quantity of resources, should 
one beget twenty children who can be merely preserved from star¬ 
vation rather than two or three children, to each of whom one can 


give manifold benefits? Here are just a couple of particular ethical 
puzzles, a proper consideration of which would mean an inquiry 
into some of the problems of conduct pressing for attention today 
in place of the more or less platitudinous questions of traditional 
ethics. 


Passing from a consideration of the basic virtues of courage, 
sympathy, and justice as the main diverse aspects of the abundant 
life, let us turn to my second claim that abundance depends not 
merely upon intensity and breadth or number of experiences, but 
on the size or spiritual stature of the one undergoing these ex¬ 
periences. We are here confronted with the problem which com¬ 
pelled John Stuart Mill to abandon the standpoint of pure quantity 
and to introduce into his utilitarianism a recognition of higher and 
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lower qualities. The good exemplified in a satisfied Socrates is re¬ 
garded as greater than the contentment of a thousand 01 a mi ion 
pigs. But this higher degree of a human satisfaction would seem, 
as Mill said, to be due not to quantity but to a quality of dignity 
or preferability in which the real good must consist. 

But, with the introduction of this higher quality, the meie he¬ 
donism which Mill seeks to defend is abandoned. I have elsewheie 
tried to preserve the quantitative principle by recognizing a dif¬ 
ference in pleasure analogous to the difference of dimensionality. 
The satisfaction of a saint is greater than that of an ordinary man, 
and the satisfaction of a man is greater than that of any number 
of pigs, in the same way that the spatial magnitude of a volume is 
greater than that of a surface, however large. It is not that the sat¬ 
isfaction of the man is more intense than that of the pig, but larger 
and deeper. And it is not only greater, but incommensurably 
greater. Dimensionality as an analogue has the advantage of allow¬ 
ing for a combining of the principle of incommensurability—which 
is, as Mill noted, so marked in the matter of “higher” and “lower” 
qualities—with that of quantitative continuity which is implied by 
simple hedonism or utilitarianism. Happiness, however, is, I think, 
hardly the proper term to characterize the good involved here. It 
is something like an increase of spiritual substance. Man has, as it 
were, a larger volume of life than that of a lower animal. And the 
saint or hero has a larger volume of life’s substance than the ordi¬ 
nary mortal. I do not feel that this supplementation of mere inten¬ 
sity by something like size or depth is just a verbal trick. And one 
ground for my liking the Biblical term abundance is that it seems 
to express, both more objectively and more broadly, the nature of 
the good. 

A final reason for preferring the term “abundant life” to any 

other is that it makes the highest, most perfect life continuous and, 

in a sense, homogeneous with any and all life. Every desire, no 

matter how trivial or base, involves an attempt to increase the 

present status by a fulfillment of some aim. To live is to increase, 

to grow, to actualize a potentiality. And the more of such increase 
the better. 

So, if a person replies to exhortations to be good by the statement 
that he sees no reason for being good; that you may like what is 
called goodness but he doesn’t; and that “saints” may derive satis- 
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faction from helping others, "heroes” may luxuriate in risking their 
Jives or their reputations, and “just” men may like to refrain from 
unfair partisanship on behalf of themselves and of certain other 
selected individuals, but that he himself happens to be a “sadist,” 
a “coward,” and a person unashamed of distributing according to 
his whim advantages and penalties however undeserved—how can 
we reply to any such avowed rejection of the good? I should an¬ 
swer, only by pointing out that even a cruel, cowardly, and unjust 
aim involves, though in the narrowest form, an attempt to make 
life more abundant by actualizing a simple potentiality. If a person 
likes a vicious, selfish life so much, he should like still more the 
fuller life of genuine achievement, and he should like most that 
fullest life of all which we call good-a life in which are actualized 
that immeasurably great number of potentialities involved in cour¬ 
age and all other species of productive enthusiasm, and in sym¬ 
pathy and justice. 

It is by some such line as this that the good life with its attend¬ 
ant virtues can be shown, quite independently of any belief in God 
or other supreme authority, to be not only the most preferable life 
but the type of life that is continuous and homogeneous with all 
life. This, I believe, is the real answer to the sinner, or to the ulti¬ 
mate moral skeptic who asks the question: “Why be good?” 
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SOME NEGLECTED ETHICAL QUESTIONS 

I 

Western ethical thought has made little progress since 
the days of the Greeks. Its history offers few arresting ideas, sharp 
turns, sudden shifts, or daring leaps; it is sluggish, tepid, monot¬ 
onous. Our understanding of a number of ethical issues has, to be 
sure, been advanced by the insights, distinctions, and systems 
achieved in the past; we are today clearer about slavery and the 
rights of women and children than we ever were, in part because 
of what we have gleaned from the writings of the prophets, the 
scholastics, from Kant and from Bentham, from Spinoza and Hegel. 
Still, severally and together, these different efforts have not suc¬ 
ceeded in advancing us much beyond the thought of the ancients 
or beyond the beliefs of routine common sense. Too much time 
seems to have been spent in refining minor questions; too little 
time has been given to a searching examination of major issues. 
As a consequence, all of us have uncritically accepted much that 
should have been discarded. Habit and custom have conspired to 
make us treat the conventional and transitory as though they were 
objective and permanent, to repeat old saws, to presuppose what 
should have been exposed. 

Writers on ethics are in large part the washed and secure, the 
leisured, informed, and reflective, the sensitive and the humane, 
men who are alert to human problems and are capable of appre¬ 
ciating the value of far-off goods and goals. This is as it should be, 
yet not without its dangers. Everyone is tempted to exaggerate the 
value of what he himself cherishes, and to minimize the values he 
disowns. Ethicists have yielded to this temptation too often. Only 
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with great effort and considerable self-criticism can we hope to 
lree ourselves from the limitations which a common heritage, prac¬ 
tice, and good fortune have led men in the past, usually uncon- 

unwarrantedly, to impose on ethical theory. No one 
of us is infallible of course; we today will make errors as surely as 
did our predecessors. No matter what we do, we too will cling un¬ 
knowingly to much that should have been discarded. Not omnis¬ 
cient, we have no sure way of knowing what it is we ourselves 
piesuppose; we have no acid tests telling us how to distinguish 
indispensable principle from shared and unexamined prejudice. 
But this should not prevent us from trying to ferret out some of the 

more basic errors of the past, and thereby avoid their repetition 
today. 

It seems evident that, with few exceptions. Western ethical 
thought is grounded on at least three basic presuppositions, no one 
of which can withstand critical examination: (1) virtue and happi¬ 
ness are primary ethical concepts; (2) man’s tasks, needs, and sat¬ 
isfactions alone constitute the subject matter of ethics; (3) the 
principles of ethics owe their being, sanction, or truth to powers 
other than man. The very opposite of these is what the facts seem 
to require. If this be the case, nothing less than the acknowledg¬ 
ment of these opposites will let us begin to make the kind of 
progress in ethics which we have lately made in logic and meta¬ 
physics, the sciences and the arts. 


n 

The controversies between Hebrew and Greek, Stoic and Epi¬ 
curean, Christian and scientist, Kantian and Benthamite, which 
have marked our intellectual history are, though different in origin, 
interest, development, and possible outcome, in root one. They 
offer us different versions or stresses on the single question as to 
whether obligation, virtue, duty, intent, and the like are the primary 
ethical realities, or whether it is pleasure, satisfaction, happiness, 
and the like which are to be so described. At the present moment 
the controversy has taken the form of a dispute between intuition- 
ists and utilitarians, and revolves primarily around the question as 
to whether promises are to be kept regardless of consequences or 
whether we are to attend instead to a calculation of the amount of 
good that is being produced on the whole. 
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Intuitionists remark that men ought to be decent. A good man 
they say is one who can be counted on, who is loyal, who keeps his 
word. What else ought a man to do, they ask, but what he ias 
committed himself to do? And yet this may not produce goo 
Ought we not to do what we had promised a dying fiiend we 
would, though we suffer thereby? Still, as the utilitarians observe, 
what greater obligation has man than the obligation to do good? 
A promise to do evil need not—indeed, must not—be kept. Every¬ 
thing therefore should give before the effort to improve man s 
internal state and external lot. No one could be called truly wise if 
he allowed anything to stand in the way of the promotion of human 

welfare. 

Each position is strong against the other, for it sees how that 
other confounds a part with the whole of an ethical situation. 
Pleasure, absence of suffering, happiness, the intuitionists know. 


are not only but a few of the items which an ethics ought to en¬ 
compass; they can be reached in bad ways as well as in good and 
can prove preludes to more evil than they themselves replace. On 
the other hand, pity and sympathy, the feeling of responsibility, 
while not necessarily pleasurable, are precious values all men ought 
to exhibit. It is possible but foolish to seek a happiness which is to 
be bought by becoming insensitive to human want and distress. 

The utilitarians rightly observe that there is nothing more ulti¬ 
mate than the good of all. Promises are but one of the many agen¬ 
cies by which men become and remain responsive, reliable, coop¬ 
erative, civilized, by which they obtain and enjoy the highest of 
human goods. They are not to be clung to no matter what the out¬ 
come. To insist on the fulfillment of a promise, when the outcome 
would be injury to all else, is to be not merely callous but fanatic, 
to try to promote evil in the name of the good. Moreover, since it 
would seem that only deliberately entertained promises are bind¬ 
ing, only those promises need be kept which are made for good 
reasons. But what good reason can there be for making a promise, 
except that one expects in this way to have more good than other¬ 
wise? 

Intuitionists know that one ought to do what one ought; they 
see that the only good pertinent to man is a good that allows him 
to be not only a being who has worth in the present and makes 
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claims on the future but is one who owes some of his present value 
and future importance to what he obtained from others in the past, 
and which he may signalize by promises. A broken promise breaks 
off the connection men had formed with one another, a connection 
of trust, a connection which enables them to be the mutually 
supporting beings they must be in order to be whole men. The 
utilitarians, on the other hand, know that it is good to do good; 
they see that promise-keeping is but one good among many, im¬ 
portant but not all-important. It is good that promises be kept, not 
because promises are sacrosanct, but because a failure to keep 
them would involve a loss of the value which promise-keeping 
promotes. Both sides are then evidently right, but neither wholly 
so. 


All of us owe something to our fellow men. We borrowed much 
from them. From the beginning of our lives we have made use of 
the helpful custom, the funded wisdom, the stable institutions and 
agencies they received, preserved, began, and developed. We are 
what we are, in good part, because of their decency and coopera¬ 
tion. These have proved no less effective for having been made 
available to us unconsciously. We are always borrowing something 
from other men, functioning as representatives of the rest, and we 
owe what we borrowed to any others who are equally represen¬ 
tative—and thus to contemporaries and to posterity. When we bor¬ 
row from specific individuals in excess of what we borrow from 


others, we owe that excess to those specific individuals alone—a 
fact we signalize by our promises. 

Our obligations balance our borrowings; so long as we have not 
repaid what we owe, we remain under obligation. We are condi¬ 
tioned by something outside, kept in equilibrium bv our attach¬ 
ment to an ought-to-be which exactly balances what we received. 
To try to repudiate our obligation is to trv to get something for 
nothing, to create cx nihilo. Only bv paying our debts are we able 
to avoid determination bv external realities, allow ourselves to 


be free, satisfied, complete, independent of our past and uncon¬ 
strained by the future. 


In lending to us another gains an advantage. He shows himself— 
indeed in the act makes himself—to be one who had something to 
give us. By taking it we show that we need what he gives more 
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than he, whether we view him as an individual or as a lepiesen 
tative of the rest. We may get from him what is useless or un¬ 
wanted; we may return it at a time when we need it soielv. Sti , 
by taking it, we define ourselves to be, if only in intent, infeiioi 
to him. Not until we return what we borrowed will we recovei oui 
equality with him. We ought not borrow unless what we get is 
more useful in our possession than in another s; we ought not return 
it before the time when it will prove most beneficial to all. But 
whether or not we borrow and return when we should, the act of 
borrowing expresses an inferiority that only a just return will en¬ 


able us to overcome. 

Promises are limited avoidable forms in which we express and 
localize some of the borrowing in which we engage all the time. 
Even a voluntary promise, freely and gladly given (since it buys 
the good will of others or one’s own pleasure at the price of an¬ 
other’s dependence on one’s performance) but specifies a constant, 
common process of borrowing, without which we could not be in 
existence for long. It may at times, though, prove to be the case 
that only a violation of some particular solemn promise will enable 
us to come close to meeting a more comprehensive commitment. 
Though we will wrong ourselves and others by the violation, we 
will not do as much wrong as we would if we kept it. To injure our 
fellowman through blow or word is a wrong usually greater than 
that which follows on the breaking of some specific promise. 

Such controversies as that between the intuitionists and the util¬ 
itarians are nurtured on the double misconception that the only 
commitments we have are those we explicitly forge, and that 
human tensions and obligations, even when onerous, are not gen¬ 
uine goods. To the question then as to whether men are to live up 
to their promises or are to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, the answer is that they ought to do one or the 
other at different times, and that ideally nothing less than both 
will satisfy. The ideal man is an Hebraic Greek, a stoic Epicurean, 
a scientifically spirited Christian, a utilitarian intuitionist. Neither 
pleasure and its associated goods, nor promises and what these 
entail are ultimate ethical facts for him. They are subordinate 

goods encompassed within an all-inclusive good which he is abso¬ 
lutely committed to realize. 
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The Hebrew, the Greek, and the Christian, the theist, the nat¬ 


uralist, the deist, and the materialist are all agreed that nature is 
of a piece, under a single rule of God or law. Yet their ethical 
theories tend to ignore the values and rights of subhuman beings. 
Though we have societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
(founded in fact before there were societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children), and though we live with animals and feel that 
we know some of them quite well, we rarely acknowledge in our 
theories that they have rights and values as surely as we ourselves. 

Ethicists tend to be narcissistic. Theirs is a passionate anthropo- 
centricity. Despite the fact that scientists and metaphysicians have 
long ago given up the belief that man was at the center of things, 
ethicists still insist that all values radiate from or owe their being 
to man. As a consequence, they neglect to ask what man owes to 
nature; they take no account of his responsibility to do good every¬ 
where or the cosmic guilt that is his for a failure to fulfill his ob¬ 
ligation to every thing; they offer us no study of the wrongness of 
waste and the value of natural beauties. There is no doubt, of 
course, that human pleasures and satisfactions, that peace and 
knowledge, civilization, and security are important values. We 
have made so little progress in assuring these to one another that 


it seems perverse for us to attend to anything else just now. But 
what is important, it may pay to repeat, is not all-important. 

We do most justice to our own insight and practice when we 
make our ethics take not only man and what interests him as its 


subject matter but whatever has value of its own, and thus what¬ 


ever is anywhere. To be is to have value, since it is to have a unity 
and power of some kind; it is to be at once harmonious and ef¬ 
fective, a good urging itself beyond itself, sometimes with good 
result but often with bad. It might be better for the rest of us if 
some things were not at all; they harm us, they produce more evil 
than the good they contain or contribute. Still, they contain some 
good; it is always somewhat wrong to destroy them, even when 
that destruction makes for the greater glory of the rest. Every value 
deserves to be preserved. It is tragic that this right comes into con¬ 
flict with the right of other values to be preserved as well, and that 
we are forced to destroy some values in order to prevent the loss of 
greater values. Were the victor and the victim without value there 
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would be no tragedy in the conquest of the la t y ^ can _ 

An adequate ethics takes account of every kind of iv 
not stop short with man except arbitrarily, and then on \ 1 

aratShim from the rest of nature, and thus from the whole realm 

of existence with which he is involved by the meie act ia ic 
exists only by crowding out room for himself, in the face of the 

insistence of others. 


IV 


To say that a man ought to do this or that is to say there is some¬ 
thing which can be realized, that this is within man’s power to 
bring about, and that he is required to bring it about, regardless of 
his desires, knowledge, or competence. Were there not something 
which could be realized he could be obligated to do what could 
not be done, and thus would be ethically required to do what was 
ethically impossible. If what he had to do was not within man's 
power, he would be ethically required to do what was impossible 
for men. If he could free himself from his obligations by giving up 
his desires or demands only those would be obligated who wished 
to be, and no one could rightly be charged with wickedness. 

The good which men are required to bring about is now outside 
themselves. To realize it they must submit, subject themselves to 
it, and thereupon redirect their activities, reorganize their lives. 
Since man’s obligations extend far beyond himself and humankind, 
and since only God or nature has sufficient dignity to merit his 
subjection, it would seem that men should submit only to the de¬ 
mands of what is either identical with or owes its compulsiveness 
to God or nature. Were this the case, he would be ethically re¬ 
quired to do only that which had a supranatural or a cosmic sanc¬ 
tion. But man is ethically required to do only what answers to his 
nature, only what would complete him, only what he needs to do 
in order to be a perfect man. 

A God or nature might require something of a man which it 
would be good for him to bring about. They could assign him tasks 
having no other outcome but the production of good. They might 
visit him with dire penalties should he refuse or fail to do what 
they demanded. They might bind him irrevocably. But no matter 
what they did, they could not make him into an ethical being, for 
this is a state of affairs which only man can bring about. Cosmi- 
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cally or divinely sanctioned acts might conceivably be those which 
promote evil; and where they promote what is good, do so with¬ 
out necessary relation to man or his concerns. 

What an ethical man must do has a necessary relation to what 
he is; it is what would be good for him and others to have realized. 
He attains the status of an ethical being, not because some exterior 
force stands ready to reward him for his submission or conformity, 
but because he is responsible for bringing about a good which per¬ 
fects him to the degree that he realizes it everywhere. 

By the very fact that he exists, man evidences that he borrowed 
from others, for to exist is to crowd out room, to be supported, sus¬ 
tained, allowed to be by the rest. Not until he gives them the equiv¬ 
alent of what he gained can he recover his status as a being just as 
ultimate and precious as they. They in turn, of course, were sus¬ 
tained by him and owe him something as well. That is why they 
are beings who can rightly be used by him. The right to use is thus 
the other side of the duty to preserve and enhance, characterizing 
a being which faces objects that cannot themselves return what 
they borrowed. Man by using things, as it were, enables them to 
pay their debt to him; he, by taking account of their needs, at the 
same time pays his debt to them. If he did not use them, he would 


have given up something precious for no gain; if he did not take 
account of their needs, he would have taken something from them 
without warrant. When he acts creativelv, as an artist of himself 
and others, he recovers what he gave and returns what he took. If, 
in this process, he manages to produce as well as to recover value, 
his art is great and he is to be praised as a great good man. 

Men are involved with all other beings; all indeed are involved 

with one another, each borrowing something from all just in order 

to be in the same world with them, and sometimes borrowing 

special things from a restricted number so as to live and act in 

specialized ways. To say this much is to sav that the very idea of 

justice, the giving to beings what is their due, is no mere creation 

of man, no topic reserved for politics or law, but is integral to the 
cosmos itself. 

He who lives up to the requirements of justice does what he 
ought; but lie does not do all he ought. He repavs, he balances, he 
reinstates himself as one among many, but he does not lead, he 
does not create, lie does not reveal himself to be a man, a master 
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of an art, one who makes excellently. Like all other beings, a man 
is related to a future whose nature is determined by the commit¬ 
ments he entered into in the past; unlike all others a man is one 
who assumes a responsibility in the present beyond what that past 
requires. He alone does this because he alone is a being with a 
cosmic reach, with a curiosity and a mind which have no pre- 
assignable limit. He alone has an infinite appetite and an infinite 
claim, though to be sure he has only a finite capacity to know and 
to do. To be a man is to be one who has the right to determine 
the destiny of all else, and is thus to be one who reaches out to 
take hold of the good and to try to make it real everywhere. The 
good takes no permanent lodgment in him except so far as it is 

lodged elsewhere as well and by him. 

By acknowledging the good, even if only vaguely and hesitantly 
as that which ought to be, a man realizes the good to some extent. 
He gives it a determinate role in his life here and now. Such ac¬ 
knowledgment is characteristic of every man, and is made evident 
whenever men withdraw from something as wrong. All such with¬ 
drawals reflect the existence of a prior attachment to a good. That 
good forces the rejection of the wrong. 

Man is the anticipating animal. He makes the future present by 
adopting the good as that which is to be creatively realized bv him 
everywhere. There are more complete, more effective ways of real¬ 
izing that good than by acknowledging it, of course. When a man 
also uses the good as a principle governing his activitv, thereby 
harmonizing his mind and body, he obviously realizes the good to 
a greater degree. And when he both knows the good and realizes it 
everywhere, proportionately to the natures and promises things 
have, he realizes it to the greatest possible extent. It is this last 
which he should set himself to do. Success in this spells success in 
the highest of arts, the art of being a man. 

Any divinely or cosmically sanctioned principle which perfected 
the man who realized it, must answer to man’s need and nature. 
If it did not, it would be without ethical import. It has ethical im¬ 
port not because it has been divinely or cosmically supported, but 
because it has been adopted by men as that which would perfect 
them if realized. If the only reason one could offer on behalf of the 
Ten Commandments was that they had been laid down by God, 
one could urge them even if they were bad for man. He would 
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then have no ethical responsibility to live up to them; they would 
be simply religious commands which might or might not be in 
consonance with what an ethics demanded, since they would be 
binding for reasons having nothing to do with man’s nature or his 
relations to other beings. One might live up to them and still be¬ 
have ethically but that would not make one an ethical being in 
fact. Though a man might go through a ritual religiously, without 
having faith and thus without religion, a man can be ethical only 
if he is concerned with a good whose maximum realization every¬ 
where would maximally perfect him. To say then that men ought 
to be perfect is but to say they ought to perfect other beings, and 
conversely. 

It is man’s assumption of responsibility for the good, and this 
whether he be conscious of it or not, that marks him off as deserv¬ 
ing not merely reward or punishment but praise and blame. He is 
a man before he knows all that this entails, as surely as he is a 
parent, responsible in ethics and in law, before he knows all that 
this requires of him. He is responsible because he has a superior 
nature, and he has a superior nature because he is responsible. If 
we deny either his superiority or his responsibility we deny him 
any special rights over against any other being. We could then 
vivisect or kill him with as much justification as we could step on a 
stone or eat a piece of fruit. 


v 

Man is the ethical animal. By nature he is directed toward an 
all-encompassing good as his complement, a good which defines 
him to be finite and defective. His past acts commit him to realize 
that good in others, and his present nature makes him responsible 
for realizing it creatively everywhere. What he ought to do is 
nothing less or more than to realize the good in all that is, and 
thus in himself and in others. Pleasures and promise-keeping, in¬ 
deed any human good, are but part of what he must strive to bring 

about so as to become more of a man. 

If this overturn of the three traditional presuppositions be justi¬ 
fied, it will be necessary for us to give up, in addition, a number of 
established views regarding the nature of man, the nature of evil, 
the relation of virtue and reward, the function of the state, and 
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the relation of ethics to religion. We have already touched on some 

of these; each deserves further comment. 

1. Man, the being with a body and a mind, pi b ate se an 

public career, has his beginning and perhaps his end in natuie^ e 
is no Kantian with half of himself caught inside an ethical kingdom 
of rational beings and another half caught inside a relentless move¬ 
ment of space-time things. He is no Benthamite, all public an 
active, without significant intent. Nor again is he an Existentialist 
who crowds all valuable existence inside his private self. He is 
immersed in a nature extending far beyond the present and far be¬ 
yond his consciousness, and this without loss to his dignity or ex¬ 
cellence, his unique status as an ethical being. Man is not primarily 
concerned with what would benefit his body, himself, or even all 
mankind. These goods are too transitory, too limited to answer to 
his nature, a being with an ever-expanding mind and curiosity, 
appreciations and sympathies, whose attitudes, inteiest, and 
actions affect the destiny and value of everything whatsoever. 

Because a man is an ethical being he changes the value of the 
world in prospect and in fact, even when he does nothing more 
than look, consider, and hope. He turns a piece of wood into a 
totem or taboo without engaging in any overt act. He changes its 
meaning by bringing it into the context of his thought and interest, 
by endowing it with a new dimension, a new value, and sometimes 
even with a new career. He enriches it by bringing the good to 
bear on it, through the agency of his attitudes, and sometimes 
through his acts. 

Man is finite, confused, disorganized, a littleness in an immense, 
indifferent, ruthless nature. Yet for all that, he has an infinite value 
and an infinite task. To deny the finitude is to make him a God, to 
deny the value is to make him a beast. He stands between, with an 
infinite appetite but only a limited grasp. 

2. Much occurs in this world that ought not. Death and destruc¬ 
tion, conflict and waste, frustration, brutality confront us on every 
side. These do not depend for their existence or their wrongness on 
any supposed malfeasance by men. They occur and they are evil 
whether man be on the scene or not. Similar occurrences took place 
long before there were men and still others will undoubtedly take 
place long after man is gone. To say that these occurrences were 
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not evil is to be at these times unimaginative to a degree intolerable 
even in an ethicist. 

Though evil occurs without his presence or knowledge, and 
sometimes in the face of strenuous efforts to prevent it, man is re¬ 
sponsible for it. It is his task to perfect everything, even as it is his 
task to perfect himself. So far as he fails, he is guilty of an omission 
and is to be blamed for not yet having attained the state of being 
a true, i.e., a perfect man, one who realizes the good maximally, 
making every thing as excellent as it could possibly be. 

3. Men may be benefited by nature, by society, or by God when 
thev do what they ought. The first provides satisfactions, the second 
provides honors (and by making use of the first, satisfactions as 
well), while the third provides value (and by making use of the 
first and second, satisfactions and honors also) beyond those which 
are contained within the good he seeks to realize. So far as they do 
this, ethical activity precedes the production of a good greater than 
that which it purports to bring about. 

Nature can benefit men when they do what they ought, either 
haphazardly or regularly. If the former, men are lucky; if the latter, 
virtue and good adjustment are in accord. As our daily tragedies 
make evident, and as the story of Job underscores, this is not the 
usual case. Ours is a world in which we sometimes suffer when we 
do what we ought. This does not mean that when we do what we 
ought, no good ensues. Virtue improves a man, as the Stoics saw. 
But as they did not seem to realize, it is not indifferent to him that 
nature may make him suffer then and there. 

When we act virtuously, we act creatively. We then bring about 
more than the good itself defines. Some of this more is good, the 
inescapable accompaniment of virtuous action, but the rest may or 
may not be good, depending on what nature is like. Ethical activity 
builds bigger than it knows. It is occupied with a good subtending 
all existence, and whose realization some existents mar and some 
improve. Virtue rewards a man but he needs other rewards as well. 
To get them, he must act in accord with nature while and as he 
acts virtuously. 

4. T, H. Green remarked that the only acts law should enjoin are 
those which should be done from some motive, if society is to exist. 
Such acts are best assured when their performance is publicly re¬ 
lated to definite rewards, and their failure to definite punishments. 
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He who does what he ought will then be in the desirable position 
of being benefited by the state, when and as he perfects himse . 
Through the aid of government, such rewards can be given wit a 
regularity not characteristic of nature. This does not mean t iat 
politics is outside the range of ethics, but only that men are, 
through the agency of the state, placed in situations where their 
free realization of the good brings about a surplus value, a value 
they did not and could not envisage as ethical beings. 

A good man in a good state improves more by a given act than 
does a good man in a poor state. Like a cripple who enters into 
competition with one who is in fine shape, the former must over¬ 
come the disadvantage he now suffers. He has a race to run and 
must work harder to reach the same result the other can. If he tries 
to excuse himself for falling behind, he tries to say that he is not a 
man as truly as the rest. We may applaud him for making a greater 
effort than others need make, but if what he brings about is no 
better than what the other does, he is not to be thought of as a 
better man. Because the best man is the best man in the best state, 
it is one of the tasks of the good man to improve his state. Not until 
he does this will he be in a position to be as good as a man can be. 

A state is an agency assuring the fulfillment of the minimum 
conditions for a possible good life on the part of all. It sees to it 
that certain indispensable acts are performed even by men intent 
on doing wrong. But it is concerned with more as well. The state 
is a creative force, a productive means by which men can do a 
degree of good otherwise not possible. Today we can make use of 
its highways, schools, hospitals, to bring about more good than we 
ever could before. 

A state is perverse when it requires the production of evil, when 
it frustrates and destroys. It is at its lowest ebb when it concerns 
itself with the promotion of minimal results, with what should be 
done from any motive whatsoever. It is ideal when it makes the 
good realized through ethical action maximally good over the wid¬ 
est possible area. 

The good which the state brings about is an instance of the all- 
encompassing good which men are engaged in making real. It is 
not a new kind of good or a good outside the province of ethics. 
Rather, it is a good which men as individuals or as collectivities 
cannot possibly bring about. We owe it therefore to ourselves, to 
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others, and to the good, to help the state come to be and to func¬ 
tion excellently. 

5. A religious man believes he w ill be supranaturally rewarded 
for doing certain things. If he is also virtuous, he believes that he 
will be supranaturally rewarded for doing good here and now. If 
he is also ethical, he will in fact be supranaturally benefited when 

he does what he ought. 

The good which a man might receive by grace of God is one 
which adds a new dimension to his being. We can use the language 
of nature if we like and say that it reflects the manner in which a 
man is adjusted to his God. But in this way. we risk obscuring the 
fact that the goods which God bestows are not goods like those of 
nature or the state, falling under the good with which an ethical 
man is concerned, but entirely new goods outside the sphere of 

ethical activity and meaning altogether. 

By revelation, through religious insight, or theological reflection, 
we mav <mt to know what is etlheallv desirable. What we then 
learn will, if it is ethical, have a sanction of its own. in no way de¬ 
pendent on what religion provides. Religion has nothing to do with 
ethics except to provide it with a new context. It is a good religion 
if its rewards alwavs and only follow on the performance of ethical 
acts. No such religion exists as vet. 
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SPECIFIC PROBLEM 




Chapter 13 

MARTIN BUBER 


THE SUSPENSION OF ETHICS * 

The first book by Kierkegaard that I read as a young 
man was Fear and Trembling. This is built entirely upon the Bib¬ 
lical narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac. I still think of that hour 
today because it was then that I received the impulse to reflect 
upon the categories of ethics and religion in their relation to each 
other. 

Through the example of the temptation of Abraham, this book 
sets forth the idea that there is a “teleological suspension of the 
ethical,” that the validity of a moral duty can be at times suspended 
in accordance with the purpose of a higher—of the highest—duty. 
When God commands one to murder his son, the immorality of 
the immoral is suspended for the duration of this situation. What 
is more, that which is otherwise purely evil is for the duration of 
this situation purely good because it has become pleasing to God. 
In the place of the universal and the universally valid there is 
something which is founded exclusively on the personal relation 
between God and the “Single One.” But just through this the eth¬ 
ical—the universal and the universally valid—is relativized. Its 
values and laws are banished from the absolute into the relative; 
for no absoluteness belongs any longer to that which is a duty in 
the sphere of the ethical conscience as soon as it is confronted with 
the absolute duty toward God. “But what then is duty?” asks 
Kierkegaard. Duty is, to be sure, just a synonym for God’s will!” 
In other words: God establishes the order of good and evil—and 
breaks through it where he wishes, and does so from person to per¬ 
son, that is, in direct personal relation with the individual. 

On the deadly seriousness of this “from person to person” Kierke- 

9 Translated by Maurice S. Friedman. 
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guard has, it is true, laid the greatest possible stress. He has de¬ 
clared most clearlv that this trial will only be laid upon one who is 
worthy of being called God’s chosen one. “But who,” he asks, “is 
such a one?” In particular, he assures us time and again that he 
himself does not have this courage of faith which is necessary to 
plunge confidently, with closed eyes, into the absurd. It is impos¬ 
sible for him to perform the paradoxical movement of faith that 
Abraham performed. One must keep in mind, however, the fact 
that Kierkegaard also states that he has fought to become “the 
Single One” in the strictest sense of the term but has not attained 
it, and that he nonetheless once considered having the words “that 
Single One” placed upon his grave. There are many indications that 
when he described how Abraham gave up his son and nonetheless 
believed that he would not lose him (so Kierkegaard understood 
the event), he had in mind the day, a little more than a year be¬ 
fore, when he himself broke his engagement with his beloved and 
yet thought that he would be able to preserve it in a higher, in¬ 
comprehensible dimension. In the way of this union (he once ex¬ 
plained ) “there stood a godly protest,” 1 though he had, to be sure, 
no lasting confidence in this idea—so little, in fact, that in the yeai 
of the publication of Fear and Trembling he was able to set down 
the sentence, “Had I had faith, I would have remained with her.” 

The event is here removed out of the situation between Abraham 
and God, in which God breaks through the ethical order that he 
himself established, into a sphere where what happens takes place 
in a much less unequivocal fashion than in the Biblical narrative. 
“That which the Single One is to understand bv Isaac, says Kier¬ 
kegaard, “can be decided only by and for himself. This means, 
clearly and precisely, that he does not learn it, at least not unmis¬ 
takably, from God. God demands a sacrifice of him, but it is left to 
the Single One to interpret what that sacrifice is, and his interpre¬ 
tation will always be determined by his life-circumstances in this 
hour. How differently the Biblical voice speaks heie! Thy son, 
thine only one, whom thou lovest, Isaac. There is nothing heie to 
interpret. The man who hears learns entirely what is demanded of 

him; the God who speaks proposes no riddles. 

But we still have not arrived at the decisive problematic position. 

1 She also stated once, much later, that he had sacrificed her to God. 
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This first appears to us when Kierkegaard compares his Abraham 
with Agamemnon, who is preparing to sacrifice Iphigenia. Aga- 
memnon is the tragic hero, who is called upon by the universal to 
make the sacrifice for the welfare of his people. He, therefore,^ re¬ 
mains within the borders of the ethical,” which Abraham, the 
knight of faith,” crosses over. Everything depends upon this: that 
Abraham crosses over them with the paradoxical movement of 
faith; for otherwise all becomes a “temptation,” the readiness to 
sacrifice becomes the readiness to murder, and “Abraham is lost. 
This also is decided in “absolute isolation.” “The knight of faith, 
says Kierkegaard, “is left to his own resources, single and alone, 

and therein lies the dreadful.” 

This is true in so far as there is no one on earth who can help him 
to come to a decision and to perform “the movement of infinity. 
But Kierkegaard here takes for granted something that cannot be 
taken for granted even in the world of Abraham, much less in ours. 
He does not take into consideration the fact that the problematic 
position of the decision of faith is preceded by the problematic 
situation of the hearing itself: Who is it whose voice one hears? For 
Kierkegaard it is self-evident because of the Christian tradition in 
which he grew up that he who demands the sacrifice is none other 
than God. But for the Bible, at least for the Old Testament, it is 
not, without further question, self-evident. Indeed a certain “in¬ 
stigation” to a forbidden action is even ascribed in one place to God 
(II Samuel 24:1) and in another to Satan (I Chronicles 21:1). 

Abraham, to be sure, could not confuse with another the voice 
which once bade him leave his homeland and which he at that time 
recognized as the voice of God without the speaker’s saying to him 
who he was. And God did indeed “tempt” him; that is, through the 
extremest demand he drew forth the innermost readiness to sacri¬ 
fice out of the depths of Abraham’s being, and he allowed this 
readiness to grow to the full intention to commit the act. He thus 
made it possible for Abraham’s relation to Him, God, to become 
wholly real. But then, when no further hindrance stood between 
the intention and the deed, he contented himself with Abraham’s 
fulfilled readiness and prevented the action. 

It can happen, however, that a sinful man is uncertain whether 
or not he has to sacrifice his (perhaps also very beloved) son to God 
for his sins (Micah 6:7). For Moloch imitates the voice of God. In 
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contrast to this, Cod himself demands of this man nothing more 
than justice and love, and that he “walk humbly” with Him, with 
God (Micah 6:8)—in other words, not much more than that which 
is fundamentally ethical. 

Where, therefore, the “suspension” of the ethical conscience is 
concerned, the question of questions which takes precedence over 
every other is: Are you really addressed by the Absolute or by one 
of his apes? It should be noted in this connection that, according 
to the report of the Bible, the divine voice which speaks to the 
Single One is the “voice of a thin silence” (I Kings 19:21). 2 The 
voice of Moloch, in contrast, usually prefers a mighty roaring. How¬ 
ever, in our age especially, it appears to be extremely difficult to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

Ours is an age in which the suspension of the ethical conscience 
fills the world in a caricatured form. The apes of the Absolute, to 
be sure, have always in the past bustled about on earth. Over and 
over again men are commanded from out of the darkness to sacri¬ 
fice their Isaac, and here it is true: “That which the Single One is 
to understand by Isaac, can be decided only by and for him¬ 
self.” But stored away in men’s hearts, there were in all those times 
images of the Absolute—partly pallid, partly crude, altogether 
false and yet true, fleeting as an image in a dream yet verified in 
eternity. Inadequate as this presence certainly was, in so far as one 
bore it concretely in mind one only needed to call on it in order not 
to succumb to the deception of the voices. 

That is no longer so, since, in Nietzsche’s words, “God is dead,” 
that is, realistically speaking, since the image-making power of the 
human heart has been in decline—since the spiritual man can no 
longer catch a glimpse of the appearance of the Absolute. False 
absolutes rule over the soul, which is no longer able to put them to 
flight through the image of the true Absolute. Everywhere, over the 
whole surface of the human world—in the East and in the West, 
from the left and from the right, they pierce unhampered through 
the level of the ethical conscience and demand of you “the sacri¬ 
fice.” Time and again, when I ask well-intentioned young souls: 
“Why do you give up your dearest possession, your personal in- 


2 A bold 
and solid one 
through it. 


visual metaphor for an acoustical reality: it is a silence, but not a thick 
ne, rather one that is of such veil-like thinness that the Word shines 
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tegrity? ” they answer me: “Even this, this most difficult sacrifice, 
is the thing that is needed in order that . . . ’—it makes no differ¬ 
ence, “in order that equality may come” or “in order that freedom 
may come” or “in order that the Kingdom may come,” it makes no 
difference! And they bring the sacrifice faithfully: in the realm of 
Moloch honest men lie and compassionate men torture. And they 
really and truly believe that brother-murder will prepare the way 
for brotherhood! There appears to be no escape from the most evil 
of all idolatry. 

There is no escape from it until the new conscience of men has 
arisen that will summon them to guard, with the innermost power 
of their souls, against the confusion of the relative with the Abso¬ 
lute, that will enable them to see through illusion and to recognize 
this confusion for what it is. To penetrate again and again into the 
false absolute with an incorruptible, probing glance—until one has 
discovered its limits, its limitedness—this is today perhaps the only 
way to reawaken the power of man to glimpse the never-vanishing 
appearance of the Absolute. 



Chapter 14 
ALEXANDER SACHS 


RIGHTS, PROMISES AND PROPERTY 


An authority on Byzantine art, who in the thirties sur¬ 
veyed the legacy on Mount Athos, brought back a story about an 
unfinished ikon that has a symbolic bearing on the gaps between 
intention and performance on themes of the sweep and the depth 
implied by the title. It appears that toward the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century a convert from practical life joined the Athonite 
community and started on an ikon of ambitious scope, which he 
soon had to put aside partly out of consciousness of his inade¬ 
quacy of skill for translating the design, and partly because of 
an assignment to service with seafaring monks who in the then 
developing blockade from the Napoleonic Wars sought to en¬ 
gage in the commerce of com and spices for the aid of their com¬ 
munity. On return from service in that war, with eagerness to 
resume the work, the painter found to his astonishment that by a 
miracle the ikon was already complete. His superiors, impressed 
by its resplendency, decided to set it up as a fresco to light up the 
interior of the dimmest of the elevated rock-carved chapels within 
the monastery walls. As the chapel became a retreat for special 
mass services at midnight, it was found that recurrently the central 
ikon would lose luminescence and for all the straining with candle¬ 
light the figures would become evanescent to all, even to the orig¬ 
inal painter who first beheld the vicarious completion. So it was 
prescribed that the services in the chapel be preceded by fasting 
and carried out with a ritual of prayer and prostration through the 


watches of the night, until toward the break of dawn one or more 
of the group became struck with the conviction of the real presence 
of the figures as enhaloed by rays that would merge with the first 
streaks of dawn to animate as well as illuminate the whole compo- 
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sition. Once declared, even if only by a single one, the testimony 
would be accepted by all as veridical and would thus permit as 
epilogue a matin service and return to the unfolding tasks of the 

The episode may serve as introduction by reason of the following 
elements of analogy with the project herein: (1) Initiation of in¬ 
terest over a generation ago in a setting at once challenging and 
baffling; (2) deflection from it to work in different fields with in¬ 
tervening laying aside while experience and thought were accumu¬ 
lating; and (3) resumption of the task, after the end of the Second 
World War, with the heightened sense of the urgency of the issues 
and the need for completion becoming more poignant as the pres¬ 
sures of other tasks increased. In the result there latterly super¬ 
vened the notion that the component parts have over the years 
experienced a maturation and coalescence so that if only an un¬ 
interrupted stretch were available for articulation, the synthesis 
should emerge on its own. 

The starting point of the ideational development was the critical 
reaction by a student 1 member of a class, a few years before the 
outbreak of the First World War, to the seminal ideas propounded 
by Charles A. Beard in a then imminent book called An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution (1913). That reaction led to a 
request for an oral statement from improvised notes that turned 
out to be a charge of and a protest against unhistoric reading-back 
of pseudo-Marxist concepts into the doctrines of natural rights and 
the attitude toward property held by the Founding Fathers. In 
characterizing as a non-sequitur the major conclusion that Beard 
drew from his assembled data on the property and security interests 
of the Founding Fathers, the student critic insisted not only on the 
role played by property in the trinity of natural rights as recog¬ 
nized in the eighteenth century but on the unwitting irrationality 
attributed by Beard to their conduct, since the motive of security 
for property ought to have led them to be Loyalists; and the cli¬ 
mate of opinion of the time was mindful of the risks of runaway 
speculation and inflation in the wake of the collapse in the prior 
generation of the ventures of John Law and the Mississippi Bubble, 
and the like, with all the consequential terrific losses. 

The conceptual anachronism was thus aggravated by ignoring 

'The student referred to is the author of this chapter [Editor’s note]. 
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the controlling history of finance and speculation of the eighteenth 
century. Parenthetically, only through an historical “jobbing back¬ 
wards, to use a financial term, could any plausibility be attributed 
to what soon became a glowingly influential but utterly ill-founded 
popular dogma by Beard that, as later described by the leading 
American newspaper, amounted to the charge “that 'the Founders 
of this Republic were a ring of speculators who bestowed upon this 

country a body of organic laws drawn up chiefly in the interest of 
their own pockets.” - 

Over and above the contemporary application of political ideas 
and economic history to the newly emerging radicalism of mis- 
historical debunking, the novice explorer in the history of ideas 
was concerned with philosophical considerations regarding the role 
of the rights to property in democratic politics and a liberal order. 
For having then come across a recently published work bv Father 
John Neville Figgis called Studies of Political Thought from Ger- 
son to Grotius, the student critic concluded his exposition with 
words from the Preface to that book: “The sonorous phrases of the 

Declaration of Independence . . . are the heirs of all the ages, the 

depository of the emotions and the thoughts of seventy generations 
of culture.” 


The quarter of a century between those lectures and the eve of 
the Second World War may be summed up with reference to the 
original theses as continuing protest against the canonizing in aca¬ 
demic circles of the theories of Beard and the more radical ones 
o Laski. The vogue for this economicism was propagated by the 
great ferment of the Russian Bolshevik revolutions and the be¬ 
witchment on the part of the intelligentsia with the emerged Soviet 
system and its attributed originalities in economic and social “plan- 
ning. As iconic irony on the emotional investment and reinvest¬ 
ment of the intelligentsia throughout the twenties and thirties in 
Soviet Russia there is the salient instance of the second edition of 
the book on the subject bv Beatrice and Sidney Webb which, in 
ignoring the purge that had intervened since the first edition, was 
presumptuous enough to remove the question mark from the sub¬ 
title, A New Civilisation.” 

In the ensuing Second World War the power-competing but 
ideologically complementary totalitarianisms conspired to imple- 

7 The Seu York Times. October 10, 1017, 
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ment the overlapping aim of destroying the independence of Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe inasmuch as each power, in its own 
domain and during its dominance, carried out the destruction of 
the system of private property and personal rights that charactei- 
ized the mixed agricultural and trading economies and the prevail¬ 
ing forms of middle class democratic rules. This neglected aspect 
of the process appeared to the same student to afford an unex¬ 
ampled demonstration of that interconnection between property 
and human rights that he had discerned prior to the First World 


War. 

It remains to add that in conversations and correspondence dur¬ 
ing the closing vears of the Second War and in the sequel short-of- 
peace postwar that has become indeterminate war, attempts were 
made to apply those ideas in the course of Cassandra warnings, as 
given to Jan Masarvk, of the forward-pointing portent of conces¬ 
sions made by or extracted from Benes in the finale of the war and 
in the overture to the abortive postwar reconstruction of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. So in a sense the ideational mural vaguely sketched a gen¬ 
eration ago has undergone a maturation from the tragic events of 
the past decade. 

Against that background, and under pressures of time too short 
for adequate transcription, let alone effective rendition, of the 
accumulated experiments of our generation bearing on these prob¬ 
lems, it has seemed advisable to attempt to set down the miscel¬ 
laneous phenomena and considerations pertinent to these problems 
in the hope that one with sufficient architectonic power and time 
may be able to effect the magisterial execution that the great 
themes deserve. 


i 

The first panel of the mural of experience and ideas on the in¬ 
terrelationship between property and human rights is given by the 
experiential record of the initial forebodings conveyed by the writer 
and the subsequent independent confirmation and more detailed 
evocation by Czech refugees of the process which, bv undermining 
the interacting network of individual rights to personality, prop¬ 
erty, and social functioning, paved the way for converting a pre¬ 
sumed continuation of the prewar democracy of Czechoslovakia 
into a system living by the sufferance of and vulnerable to the ef- 
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fected capture by the agents of sovietism and communism. The 
theory which in the mind of the writer is far more a social axiom 
than a working hypothesis is one which could have been reached 
at any time, and independently of the catastrophic experiment at 
the very limits of the social order through which our generation 
has lived. But for the addiction of so much of our social sciences to 
an impoverished empiricism and the replacement of the former 
attachment to reason by the distrust of reason called “rationaliza¬ 
tion" in the Freudian sense, the thinking of our intelligentsia might 
have been spared the prolonged bemusement with the illusions 
about the iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles, the creativeness of 
the Soviet’s internal experimentations, and the constructiveness of 
its Popular Front international policy. These myths, as they became 
crystallized in the thirties, served to misguide actions of the Euro¬ 
pean democracies as greatly and grievously as the reactionary apol¬ 
ogetics for fascism. 

It was the recoil, by academic as well as popular evaluators of 
contemporary history, from rational reexamination of such struc- 
turalized ideas that served to convert them into the mvths that 
distorted the vision of even those with full access to the evidence. 
For in the specific case of Czechoslovakia, which constitutes the 
crucial laboratory demonstration of the theses regarding the inter¬ 
action of property, human rights, and political independence, Pres¬ 
ident Benes, Foreign Minister Masaryk, and their close colleagues 
and friends knew the invalidity of the popularized myth that Soviet 
Russia stood ready to prevent a Munich. At one point in the nego¬ 
tiations Benes and Masaryk had decided upon military resistance 
and confronting the Allies with a completed fact. To their inquiry 
of the Soviet Ambassador whether Czechoslovakia could count on 
Russian aid, they received an equivocal reply, conditional upon ful¬ 
fillment by France of the double alliances with Czechoslovakia and 
Soviet Russia. And when a few days later, Benes sought to reach 
Stalin by telephone to obtain approval for outright resistance, 
Stalin made himself inaccessible; and it was onlv then that Benes 
abandoned the struggle. 3 Such is the insidious effect of obeisance 
to these myths that the non-disclosure, even during the flagrant 

collaboration of the Soviets with Nazi Germany, served to con- 

0 

1 J. A. Lukacs, “Political Expediency and Soviet Russian Military Operations,” 
Journal of Central European Affairs , Vol. VIII, No. 4, January 1949. 
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dition Benes for the self-delusive acquiescence in the proposals by 
Stalin in 1944 for the partial undermining of the democratic basis 
of postwar Czechoslovakia, as will be shown in the sequel. 

At this point allusive rather than articulated treatment of t e 
far-reaching roots of our laboratory case will suffice to highlight 
the interconnection between acknowledgment of the vital impoi- 
tance of the institutionalized axioms of a democratic society and 
the retreat from reason as the method of fostering the deliberate 
sense of the community and securing public interest for policies 
reached by the deliberative process. It is an ironic commentary 
that a generation so impressed by the revolutionary achievements 
of science for the enhancement of internal welfare and so ovei- 
awed by the impact of scientific weapons of destruction upon in¬ 
ternational life should have missed acknowledging the applicability 
to the social sciences of the union of metaphysical thought and 
elaborate deduction with meticulous observation as carried out in 
relativity physics, quantum mechanics, nuclear research, and the 
derivative technologies in patent demonstration of the paradox 
defined by Whitehead, that “the utmost abstractions are the true 
weapon with which to control our thought of concrete fact. 

Now one such applicable generalization to politics which, 
whether reached deductively or inductively, could have saved 
Czechoslovakia from the consequences of the acceptance in the 
crucial transition from the war of the Trojan horse tactics, cun¬ 
ningly devised and imposed by the Politburo on the eve of the 
end of the war, has to do with the suppression of property rights 
and the suppression of civil liberties. The Moscow dictate of March 
27, 1945, that was formally proclaimed as an agreement on Czech¬ 
oslovak territory at Kosice on April 5, 1945, applied not only to the 
conclusion of the war and the occupation phase but also to the 
subsequent reconstruction phase. 

Its requirements were these: (1) The supply of newsprint and 
other materials could be available only from the Ministry of In¬ 
formation and only to newspapers published by political parties 
and organizations that agreed to be members of the National Front 
from which the largest prewar party, the Agrarian Party, was de¬ 
liberately excluded and its re-formation forbidden. (2) The thus 
uniformized parties of the National Front undertook to forego 
criticizing the principles and reexamining the workings of (a) na- 
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tionalization of industries, (b) the pivotal character of the alliance 
with the USSR, and (c) the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans. 

(3) The voting could only be for parties of the National Front. 

(4) The management of the elections as well as the control of 
local police was entrusted to local national committees to be 
established by the armies of occupation and to contain later on rep¬ 
resentatives of the National Front parties and of the labor organiza¬ 
tions that clearly were likely to be brought under the control of the 
Communists whom the occupation authorities would put in charge 
of the local committees. 1 

These terms, proposed by Soviet Russia in the course of Benes’ 
visits to Moscow, while made known to Masaryk, then in this coun¬ 
try—from whom the present writer learned about them—were not 
formally challenged by Benes in disclosures to Roosevelt and 
Churchill who then commanded an aggregate of power far superior 
to that of Soviet Russia. What is more, by such disclosure of the 
Soviet attitude to the problems of the neighboring countries, as 
conveyed to Benes from the very first of his visits in late 1943 
through 1944 and 1945, the head of the Czechoslovak Govemment- 
in-Exile would have forewarned the leaders of Britain and the 
United States against their own acquiescent attitude toward the 
claims pressed by Soviet Russia, as in the case of Poland whose 
probable fate Benes was so eager to escape. 

The concessions involved in the terms crystallized in the Agree¬ 
ment of Kosice were in direct violation of the fundamentals of 
democratic government as enshrined in the predecessor to the 
American Declaration of Independence, namely, the Virginia Bill 
of Rights, adopted on June 12, 1776. The inherent rights specified 
in the First Article of that Declaration are “the enjoyment of life 
and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” These rights, 
inherent in all men by their nature “when they enter into a state of 
society,” are declared as inalienable for the future as well as the 
present—specifically that no man or body of men may “by any 
compact deprive or divest their posterity” of these rights. And it is 
such deprivation and divestment of his fellow nationals and their 

4 Based on memorandum on Czechoslovakia, 140, Nineteenth Century and After, 
pp. 115-120, 175, 180, August-September 1940. 
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posterity of which Benes was unwittingly guilty By enteiing hito 
the Compact of Kosice. 

For a proper insight into and perspective on the crisis of our 
civilization one must pause to stress that this was no individual but 
rather a collective guilt, inasmuch as the self-alienation from the 
underlying postulates of the democratic order induced other lead¬ 
ers to be correspondinglv accommodating and compromising on 
what should have been regarded as uncompromisable. By reason 
of the prior neglect of critical evaluation of the Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy and of the nature of totalitarian svstems, the Allied leaders, 
though men of integrity, performed, not a leap ot faith, but one of 
gullibilitv in their wishful thinking that Soviet Russia, freed from 

O ~ - 

external fear, would he a ready and fit partner in the comity ot 
nations. Even the great Churchill, whose record is the host, per¬ 
mitted himself to declare in the House of Commons on August 2, 

1944, that “the Russian Armies now before the gates of Warsaw 
bring the liberation of Poland in their hands and offer freedom, 
sovereignty, and independence to the Poles”; and on February 27, 

1945, after Yalta, that “the Soviet leaders wish to live in honour¬ 
able friendship and equality with the Western Democracies. . . . 
I know of no Government which stands to its obligations, even in 
its own despite, more solidly than the Russian Soviet Government.” 
Again the displacement of the old convictions about the axiomatic 
character of certain principles and rights by doctrines of moral 
relativism and preoccupation with mechanical procedures to safe¬ 
guard “free and unfettered elections”—to use the terminology of 
the Yalta Agreement—played a causal part in Benes’ accepting in 
silence the anti-democratic proposals devised by a totalitarian re¬ 
gime that treats its basic concepts as infallible dogmas and has 
learned to profit from corrosive skepticism and expediency-monger- 
ing that have sapped so much of our strength. 

With this summary-overture, so to speak, to the major theme of 
this chapter, we may now turn to a statement of the broad postulate 
of the inter-dependence between individually accessible property 
and political freedom, and then to a detailed exposition of how the 
violation of that postulate conspired with the other violations of 
the Kosice Agreement to pre-determine the Communist coup as it 
was effected in early 1948 and as, on our hypothesis, it was effectu- 
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able much earlier, dependent upon the Soviets judgment of the 

regard¬ 
ing the inescapabilitv of a property principle in the complex vari¬ 
able of a free political order may be set forth as follows: 

Whenever and wherever the material resources for effectuating 
freedom of expression and thought are monopolized by the state, and 
where the governance or the political oligarchy has become uprooted 
from beliefs and ideas in transcendent rights and principles binding 
upon governors as well as governed, there can be no assured nor assur- 
able freedom of expression and thought. 

It is submitted and urged that this postulate for a political order 
has the same kind of validity as the first principles in nature, about 
which Whitehead once observed: “We can never catch the actual 
world taking a holiday from the sway of first principles.” 3 Indeed, 
the greater complexity and more elaborate technology of contem¬ 
porary life and communication between individuals and groups 
invest this generalization with the character of an indispensable 
and irrefutable axiom of the political-social order. Precisely a cen- 

a supreme 

of a country, which test ended with failure because of the avail¬ 
ability to the social order of diffused property and the means of 
counter-assertion. Louis Napoleon, in his exceptionally well organ¬ 
ized coup d’etat of 1851, seized all the printing plants of Paris. Be¬ 
cause copying presses, paper, and ink were available the resisters 
issued a proclamation. 

If, however, all instrumental and producers’ goods are exclusively 
owned by the state, and private stores of presses, mimeograph ma¬ 
chines, paper, and ink are prohibited and the prohibition enforced, 
no proclamations or pamphlets can be produced, nor meetings held. 
Czarist Russia, while it had a system of censorship, acknowledged 
private newspapers and the elaborate system of institutional and 
professional rights that could onlv be attacked at the margins, 
however extensive. So Karl Marx’s Das Kapital was translated into 
Russian and appeared in Russia soon after its original publication. 
Going further, because an intellectual worker—like Count Tolstoy, 
Prince Kropotkin, Professor Metchnikoff, or any man of letters— 
could under the Czarist regime function conformably to the pat- 

s rroces .1 and Reality (The Macmillan Co., 1929). 


political power 


tury ago there was a test of strength by 


favorable international configuration. The specific postulate 
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terns of converging and intersecting social relationships with their 
respective rights, he carried out his career within Russia and exer¬ 
cised an influence that encompassed the world outside of Russia. 

The deliberately drawn derogatory comparisons between Soviet 
Russia and prior French and Russian Empires stem from the reali¬ 
zation that traditional tyrannies were more humane because their 

0 

rulers were themselves subject to rules of religion and custom. In 
addition, the traditional tyrannies were never completely unbridled 
in power and functioned, to use an economic term, as oligopolies 
instead of the contemporary type of total monopoly concentrated 
in a charismatic leadership, be it a Hitler or a Stalin in the frame 
of a Politburo. 

Before proceeding to our laboratory demonstration it is well to 
pause over the radically new mutation of the type of power repre¬ 
sented by contemporary totalitarian systems. For while in the in¬ 
terval between the Stalin-Hitler Pact and Hitlers invasion of 
Russia, English Socialists were ready to recognize the tyrannical 
character of the Soviet regime, and organs like The New Statesman 
and Nation laughed off Shaw’s characterization of Stalin as a “prime 
minister” who “has no hold except being the best man for the job,” u 
they soon reverted to the adulation of the Soviet system that pre¬ 
vailed in the thirties. This was reflected in Harold Laski’s panegyric 
that “the Russian idea seems likely to be the pivotal source from 
which all values will find the means of renewal,” and “it is this re¬ 
fusal to come to terms with the Russian faith that is, perhaps, the 
source of the greatest danger we confront today on the moral 
plane.” 7 Indeed, some eminent liberal theologians ventured to de¬ 
scribe sovietism as a heresy, in the literal sense of the word, from 
the Western faith instead of, as contended herein, a nihilistic apos¬ 
tasy from that faith and the system of social values and derivative 
welfare that have been built up in our world and become so much 
improved in the past generation. 

The present approach to the connection between property and 
human rights treats it as one of the assemblage of natural rights— 
an assemblage which, in Ihe internal life of Western democracies, 
has been extensive and extensible in the diversity and scope <jf the 
rights as well as in supervening controls and imposed duties. A 

8 New Statesman, May 31, 1941. 

7 H. J. Laski, Faith, Reason, and Civilization, (Viking Press: 1944) pp. 89-78. 
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mere allusion to the latterly developed combination of pensions by 
employers and social security by the state will suffice to suggest the 
bipolar character of the new mutations of property rights. This al¬ 
lusion will also serve to point up the pitfalls that have been placed 
by the doctrine of economic materialism. The elevation by Marxism 
of the economic factor to monopolistic causal importance in history 
and the “debunking" by Socialist agitationism in the past century 
of the non-egotistic and spiritual interest of the property-owning 
classes have produced a sort of inferiority complex when it comes 
to the articulation of the libertarian influence that has been exerted 
by property in our society. Over against such types of monistic in¬ 
terpretation of history, including the current vogue for what might 
be called “psychological materialism,” the present pluralistic inter¬ 
pretation affirms that freedom-functioning individuals and social 
groups require in logic and have required in experience a sort of 
trinity of supporting systems. This trinit}' is constituted by rights 
and duties in the domains of (1) law and administration of justice, 
(2) politics and governance, and (3) private property and eco¬ 
nomic management. And underpinning and overriding this triadic 
set is another embracing religion, morals, and culture. 

For our present practical concern it must suffice to stress that 
though private property, like the other interests and rights, has 
been mediated by the State, there are principles and norms to 
which the State itself must conform. Thus what Maitland stated as 
the meaning of the Magna Charta is the condition precedent and 
prerequisite for any civilized order: “that the king”—and for that 
matter any ruler or Governance—“is and shall be below the law.” 
The institutional forms taken by these interests and rights are, so 
to speak, incarnations of the logical postulates and social axioms of 
a free and progressive civilization. While variable and relative to 
historical configuration, the limits, deductively suggested and ex¬ 
perimentally tested, upon excesses bv the domain of politics or 
other domains provide added warrant for the assertion and security 
of rights by and to individuals and groups. Through the variegated 
interactions of stimuli for and checks upon expression, the nature 
and*seope of property as of other rights become, from one point of 
view, enlarged as from another contracted. In contrast, then, to the 
penchant for single factor and single direction theories, the present 
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orientation holds that we must deepen individualism as well as wel¬ 
farism and personal as well as public property. 

As a parting word on this theme and prelude to ensuing themes. 


we must pause to recognize that the climax to the power monopo¬ 
lization by the State in the Sov iet system has taken the form of ren- 

* 

dering the individual so rightless as to empty him of the unique 
cultural property that everywhere else and, broadly speaking, 
throughout the past he has been able to acquire—that is the right, 
security, and constancy, through contemporary relations, individual 
and institutional, in the truth and objectivity of current and past 
history. Upon the State as well as upon the individual rested and 
rests the obligation: “These are the things you should do: Speak ye 
every man the truth with his neighbor; with truth, with peace, and 
with justice, judge in your gates" (Zech. 8:16). The Soviet sys¬ 
tem's insulation of its subjects from access to truths from the 
outside and its falsification of world history are a supreme expro¬ 
priation of a cultural property right transcending the State. This 
cultural property right is a trilogy of rights: (1) the right of the in¬ 
dividuals appropriation of his cultural heritage , (2) the right of his 
participation in the free movement and intercommunication of his 
spirit unth (a) contemporaries and (b) cultural ancestors and poten¬ 
tial kin; and (3) the right to corresponding unhampered movement 
and communication with the non-revisable records of (a) the striv¬ 
ings and backslidings and (b) the attainments and failures of hu¬ 
manity and civilization as a whole . 


Accordingly, the first and foremost clue to the understanding of 
our epoch is that the carrying out of expropriation to the limit of 
any one of the rights has involved and involves abridgment and 
deprivation of the other independent rights. By the neglect of an 
analysis of the nature of rights and by our penchant for apologetics 
on behalf of the enemy, we have tended to explain and explain 
away the totalitarianisms of the right and of the left as due to things 
somebody else did, be it in connection with nazism, the imputed 
evils to the Treaty of Versailles, or in connection with bolshevism, 
the admitted evils in the prior Czarist regime. What has been dis¬ 
tinctive about both types of totalitarianism is that in their negation 
and inversion of the values of our transnational civilization they 

e berately proceeded on the decivilizing and depoliticizing of 
their peoples and countries. 
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As formulated by the writer in 1935 and 1936, the two types of 
totalitarianism were and are reversions to a state of nature that 
could not come within the ken of thinkers like Hobbes and Locke, 
because to them the at once metaphysical and historical emergence 
from a barbaric to a civilized order represented a progress that 
would not willfully be revised. The more elementary types of social 
organization studied by anthropologists, while called barbarism in 
relation to succeeding stages, were civilization in relation to prior 
stages. It required a religion of irreligion to produce this type of 
rebarbarization or of a whole order “going native” and below the 
native state. And it is not an accident, but inherent to these totali¬ 
tarian systems—as is currently being illustrated in Communist 
China—that they embark on interference with and persecution of 
ecumenical Christianity and religion, and that such temporary tol¬ 
eration of religion as is accorded is confined to ritualism detached 
from the transcendent higher claims of religion upon the integral 
life of the individual and society conceived as an historical and 
transhistorieal great community. The original definition bv the 
writer of totalitarianism was as follows: 


Totalitarianism is tyranny implemented with the most modern tech- 
, deliberately uprooted from the traditions of an ecumenical 
order of law and conduct that in principle has been common to the 
variously articulated societies that have come, particularly since the 
Renaissance, to compose the Great Western Society. 

This definition, together with the theses of this essay, provides the 
clue to the process of de-democratization that was carried out in 
Czechoslovakia from 1945-1948. 



While conventional interpretations of the transformation have 
been in terms of what others did to Czechoslovakia, and particu¬ 
larly the admittedly erroneous policies of the Western powers not 
only around the time of Munich but toward the finale and after- 
math of the war, the interpretation attempted here focusses on the 
processes of piecemeal conquest prosecuted by the Soviet and the 
failures of perception and nerve bv the leaders of Czechoslovakia 
itself. The conspiracy of the Soviet oligarchy to make a captive 
country out of Czechoslovakia was subtler than that which involved 
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Poland. And both were mediated by one of the major deceptions 
of all history—the disbanding of the Comintern in the summer of 
1943. In the wake of the present writer’s analysis in April 1943 of 
“Soviet Foreign Policy and Inevitable Russo-Allied Rifts, his de¬ 
vised iconic interpretation of Soviet events held that the anticipated 
recall of the Ambassadors from Washington and London would be, 
as it proved, far more crucial than the fa§ade for disguising the 
fact. So the dissolution of the Comintern when it soon appeared 
he described as camouflage for concentrating on the internal con¬ 
quest of neighboring countries. But due to our having structural- 
ized a set of fallacies under our publicized statements and due to 
the then prevalent eclipse of understanding of the functioning of 
totalitarianism, neither our political science nor our political leaders 
perceived the process that was being enacted. 

It thus came about that the Soviet plan, as it was progressively 
unveiled to Benes, for the governing of his country in the closing 
phase of Soviet conquest and thereafter by the Czech Government 
was misread as a mere reflection of a Communist bias rather than 
the instrument of imposed control that through planted agents 
could at any time be converted into conquest. The plan consisted 
of a quartet of policies which were quite clear in tenor and deter¬ 
minative for the course of the future. The policies consisted of (1) 
confiscation of the property rights by generic and arbitrary action 
applied to groups and individuals; (2) nationalization of the major 
industries; (3) nullification of the national and human rights of 
the Sudeten Germans; and (4) disenfranchisement of the prewar 
major party and also of those tried under the purges by mass tri¬ 
bunals under the guise of meting out justice for past collaboration. 

Granting the duress under which the original agreement was 
made, it is striking that the positivistic approach of contemporary 
political science should have made its practitioners so complacent 
toward the workings of the agreement. Thus in an article written 
on the eve and published coincidentally with the coup in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Professor Philip E. Mosely thought that the political coali¬ 
tion system, for example, “assured stability and continuity within 
a framework of democratic rights,” even though it gave some ad¬ 
vantage to “the best organized and aggressively ambitious party.” 
In fine, he held: “The fact that only four parties are permitted, that 
all four compete freely for popular support, and that all four are 
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included in the coalition has resulted in political conflicts being 
held within manageable bounds and in the preservation of all the 
democratic freedoms, in line with the Czech determination both to 
preserve ‘Masaryk democracy" and to carry out a far-reaching pro¬ 
gram of economic and social reconstruction/’ 8 

In contrast with such inferences and reflections, the present 
writer, as a believer in the importance of “inarticulate major prem¬ 
ises’’ and the postulates of functioning systems, was an initial 
critic of the concessions in his continuing interchanges with Jan 
Masaryk and felt compelled to be a disbeliever in the viability of 
postwar Czechoslovakia. As the record of his correspondence and 
notes is the only available source material reflecting that point of 
view, he is compelled to utilize it for the development of the theses 
herein—particularly as a resume of those views had been prepared 
just prior to martyrdom of Masaryk in response to a request and 
in furtherance of a prior exposition at a conference in Washington 
between high officials of our Government and an Allied Ambas¬ 
sador. The evaluation in that resume and in the earlier correspond¬ 
ence is as follows: 


President Benes, during his Moscow stay in late 1943, as was revealed 
to me later by Jan Masarvk, feared incurring Soviet displeasure and 
becoming assimilated to the Polish model, and so decided on a direct 
Czech alliance with the Soviet instead of the previously planned 
Czechoslovak confederation with Poland and Yugoslavia. At the end 
of 1943 he had also learned and communicated to Masaryk the Soviet 
plan for annexing Koenigsberg and dominating the Baltic, and the more 
ambitious plan for transferring East Prussia to a Poland dominated by 
the Lublin Committee. Finding that Masarvk shared concern over these 
developments and underlining that concern bv referring to his father’s 
efforts to dampen Pan-Slavic enthusiasm among his colleagues, a com¬ 
munication was sent bv the writer to Jan Masarvk on January 10, 1944, 
in which it was contended that the Soviet scheme for Poland was 
fraught with danger for that country and would affect adversely even 
Czechoslovakia. The proposed transfers or rather expulsions of large 
populations of German origin were regarded by the writer as likely to 
bring about for the presumed benefited or aggrandized country total 
dependence upon the Soviet for protection against an aggrieved Ger¬ 
many.” 

H ‘‘Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia,” Political Science Quarterly, 63, 
March 1948. 
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In the aftermath of the war, as the Sudeten population transfer was 
executed, the writer protested against the emulation by the Allies of the 
Nazi and Soviet methods of uprooting populations and characterized 
the Potsdam Agreement as a case of a moral Gresham’s Law by which 
we connived in administrative procedures of post-war unsettlement of 
peoples explicable only in terms of the theories of our enemies regard¬ 
ing collective guilt and mass punishment. By contrast with those ideas 
and procedures it was urged that the political thought which had 
provided the basis for American policy—itself stemming from the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition—limited punishment for participation in an unjust 
war to the voluntary participants and indeed, as John Locke had 
formulated it, there should be avoidance of imposing loss or inter¬ 
ference with property of groups thus involved. (Of Civil Government, 
Part II, Section 182.) For all the inferiority complex that latter-day 
social sciences injected into the sense of property, the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury thinkers understood from their experience with absolutist powers 
that expropriation interfered with “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Instead of living up to the unjustly anathemized Versailles 
Treaty by providing slow and methodical procedures for exchange of 
population, our thoughtless and callous officialdom, in being a party to 
the Potsdam Agreement, was content with mere verbalism that the 
transfer should be “orderly and humane,” and averted its gaze from the 
way the Communists hounded in headlong flight millions of persons 
from the Sudeten area to the West and Prussia to the East. 

To speak of the economic disruption and disequilibrium that ensued 
is to play with intellectual coins that have become too rubbed off. It is, 
therefore, the more necessary to point out that this postwar continuation 
of the war against the whole civilian population of selected political 
minorities entails radical impairment of the adjustment potential of a 
middle-class democracy like Czechoslovakia, and that it is bound to 
favor the cohesive Communist elements that know how to exploit the 
chaos they organize. First of all, the expulsions directed by the self- 
constituted “anti-fascist brigades” of Czechoslovakia, headed by the 
Communists, uprooted and twisted the economic life. Secondly, these 
procedures provided opportunities for aggrandizement by classes and 
individuals in Czechoslovakia. By making the beneficiaries fearful not 
only of eventual revenge, but of probable challenge to their continued 
possession of the confiscated Sudeten property, they became depend¬ 
ent upon the pro-Communist figures who executed the Potsdam decree. 
Thirdly, the overlapping between confiscated properties and Soviet 
claims to German assets involving reparations had to and did shake to 
the very foundation the whole system of private property and legal title 
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to possessions. Fourthly, in carrying out, under pressure by Communists 
and doctrinaire Socialists, industrial nationalization schemes with little 
regard for the already weakened due process, new vested interests are 
and have been established in managerial posts. Even the former owner 
retained as manager becomes dependent for himself and his family on 
the tolerance of Communist officials who were directors of nationaliza¬ 
tion. In sum, the systematic violation of the human and property rights 
of the minority population, in the course of executing the Potsdam 
decrees—over which America and Britain exercised not even partial 
supervisory rights—shot through with elements of corruption the whole 
social and economic functioning of the Czech democracy. All this 
prevented that social reconversion which is as essential as economic re¬ 
conversion after a war. In such a dislocated economy and crippled 
society the norms and mores of the prewar political democracy have 
become twisted and therefore ripe for political coups by the Com¬ 
munists as the element systematically heedless of any moral or other 
restraint. 


The foregoing previews and snapshots of evolving history have 
latterly received considerable documentation and confirmation in a 
study published on “The Strategy of Communist Infiltration: 
Czechoslovakia, 1944-8” by Ivo Duchacek, former Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the last Czechoslovak Parliament. 0 
While the facts given therein are more detailed, the merely inci¬ 
dental treatment of underlying causes has rendered necessary the 
foregoing predominant emphasis on the principles and the causes. 
Mr. Duchacek begins with the international position of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the impact upon it of the “display and exercise of 
Soviet power” following the crossing in 1944 by the Red Army into 
Czechoslovakia. He stresses at the outset the exploitation by the 
Red Army of property distribution for the ends of building up a 
strong internal Communist force: 

German property confiscated as war booty was handed over to the 
local Communists if the Russians had no use for it. . . . Linotype 
machines, office furniture, newsprint, and typewriters with Latin alpha¬ 
bets were worthless to the Red Army, but priceless for the Communists 
on the eve of a great propaganda campaign. . . . The Delegation (ap¬ 
pointed by the Benes Government) usually found the basic organization 
of the Communist Party well estabished in the center of the city, in the 
best building, well supplied with money, newsprint, and typewriters. 10 

9 World Politics , Vol. II, April and July 1950. 

10 World Politics , Vol. II, April and July 1950. 
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Proceeding to the aftermath of liberation, he leatures the exploi¬ 
tation of the desire for reform in politics and economics. 1 he fiist 
was the accumulated grievances over the carryover from the Aus¬ 
trian Empire of centrally nominated authorities. Administrative de¬ 
centralization thus fitted into the Communist plans lor infiltration 
in a country which the war had split up into disconnected districts. 
Then the capture bv the Communists of the local agencies of the 
Interior and Agricultural Ministries put them in a position whereby 
they could confiscate the property of charged Fascist collaborators 

and whereby they could distribute the property of the expelled 

* ' 1 1 * 1 1 
Sudeten Germans. These policies and procedures are said to be 

“the chief reason that in the General Election of May 2b. 1946, so 
manv non-Conununists voted for the Communist Party, which ob¬ 
tained almost 3S per cent of the vote." Parenthetically, it is ex- 
traordinarv that the unsoundness and iniquity of the Kosice Agree¬ 
ment are not brought in to explain the resultant disproportionate 
political power accorded to and secured bv the Communists. 

The account then proceeds to give relief and detail to the process 
by which the Communists gained disproportionate power in the 
army, civil sendees, and in labor, and also provides a graphic ac¬ 
count of how the disruption of the normal processes of the admin¬ 
istration of justice contributed to the mastery over the internal 
political economy by the Communists. The systematic spoliation 
and bribing exercised by the Ministrv of Agriculture and the 
nationalized industries made, on the one hand, anti-collectivist 


farmers and, on the other hand, anti-Socialist managers aid and 
abet the Communist purposes and politics. 

As all these processes had been going forward from 1945 on, the 
residual question on which Mr. Duchacek seeks light is why the 
Putsch was delayed, and the indicated answer is that up to the time 
of decision it did not suit the Kremlin’s international diplomacy. 
Another answer for which the author provides some documenta¬ 
tion is that Moscow had allowed the leadership of Czech com¬ 
munism the time to effect the transformation through what would 
appear to be democratic methods. And in this connection he cites 
Gottwald’s speech of November 17, 1948, that admitted an original 
conflict of attitudes within the Communist Party as to the pace of 
the transformation: “When February [1948] was a success,” Gott- 
wald observed, “some comrades voiced the opinion that we had 
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unnecessarily lost all the time between 1945 and 1948. ... In 
1945 we would not have been up to those tasks. The period from 
May 1945 to February 1948 was of absolute necessity.” 11 The sub¬ 
sequent eclipse of Gottwald suggests that the Kremlin has had a 
change of mind as to the utility of his original judgment. That, too, 
needs to be clarified before one can get to the asymptotic limits of 
the truth about a system which largely succeeds in screening itself 
from the truth about itself in the process of insulating itself from 
external objective observation and analysis. The hypothesis that 
the present writer would submit is that as a secular infallibilism and 
charismatic authoritarianism the Politburo may not acknowledge 
that it has made an error, and inherently proceeds by punishing- 
in one way or another, depending upon further utilitv-the agents 
of the execution of its past errors. 

There is an epilogue to the major theme of our study thus far, 
that if transposed into the key of the deeper meanings could lift 
this laboratory case of contemporary political science to the plane 
of a Greek tragedy. Such transposition was, according to Cornford, 
effected by Thucydides in his contemporary history of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War that brought into high relief the tragic role of in¬ 
dividual and social wrongs in the international relations of Athens. 12 
In The Dynasts, Thomas Hardy envisioned and interpreted the 
historical calamity of the Napoleonic Wars through the equivalent 

of the Greek chorus called “the Spirit Ironic” and “the Spirit of the 
Pities.” 

Now in its impact upon our civilization the Communist totali¬ 
tarianism, like the Nazi, has consistently striven to deprive the ob¬ 
jects of its persecution of that integral confrontation of personality 
with fate that permits the expression of and the right to tragedy 
and martyrdom. The procedure and the method are degradation 
and atomization of the individual in the setting of rightlessness. 
For the eminent personalities of the Church, the categories of re¬ 
ligious history have survived sufficiently to nullify in part the con¬ 
spiracy by communism to vilify the character and to falsify the 
record of the individuals concerned and the social signs they carry 
on their persons. In the older conquering empires, by reason of the 

11 Ibid. 

12 F. M. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus, Edward Arnold, 1907. 
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independent existence ol history tin* interference of tyrannies with 

I ' 1 ' i . « 

historic records was limited in scope, and so, lor example, it was 
possible for a Thomas Masarvk, under the Austro-Hungarian Km- 
pire, to turn to the preserved record and eflect revisions in the facts 

of Czech history, imbued as lie was with that motto ol Jan Hus 

* 

“Truth Conquers." Under the' novel tyrannies, however, that re¬ 
verse the trend ot history and exploit technology lor decivilization 
it has proved particularly difficult for politically oppressed groups 
and individuals to quality the triumph of tyranny by preserving 
the truth about and the import of their tragic end. 

In the salient case of Jan Masarvk there have been those who, 
due to the extreme paucity of the records permitted to surv ive, 
have allowed themselves to let the foreshortening of history go to 
the limit, and unwittingly acquiesced in the* results of historical 
erasure. All this has taken the form of subsuming the death of 
Masarvk under the category of political murder or assassination. 
That appears to be the view of the notable author whose account 
of the Communist infiltration we have utilized in the foregoing 
sections. Mr. Ivo Duchacek contents himself with a footnote ob¬ 
servation that "after the February coup of 194S, Jan Masarv k and 
Prokop Drtina [the Minister of Justice) were found under the 
windows of their respective apartments—Masarvk on March 1 Oth 
dead, Drtina on February 27th alive, but crippled for life." 14 It 
would appear that no question occurred to the author as to whether 
in the interv ening week some knowledge of the fate of his colleague 
might have reached Masarvk and thus have led him to devise some 
possible salvage from the total anonymity imposed by Communists 
upon their victims. 

In connection with all this, the remark by Paul Valery in 1931 

* * 

is apposite: \\ hile our science has enlarged the space perspectives 
of events, our restlessness and recoil from fundamentals have con¬ 
tracted the time and significant perspectives." By contrast with the 
above interpretation of Masaryk’s death and the abandonment of 
any research that would effect a posthumous rescue of the name , 
the present writer had forebodings of the fate of Masaryk and has 
held that there is evidence that definitely points to Masaryk's effort 
to surmount the threat of historical erasure that confronted him, 

13 2 World Politics, 510, July 1950. 
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a sign resonant with historical associations and mean¬ 
ings he did seek to wrest from his enemies a memoiial in history. 

Contemporary journalism, having accepted that stereotype that 
Masaryk was playful and humorous, never troubled to take cogni¬ 
zance of his depth of devotion to his father’s philosophy and his 
attachment to an eclectic version of the liberal Christianity of his 
parents. So in the accounts written after his death, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, no reference whatever was made to his recapture of 
interest in religion throughout the war, nor to the fact that in the 
spring of 1941, while in England, he delivered the annual Essex 
Hall Lecture, under the foundation of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. The dual theme of that lecture was that the 
present spiritual crisis emerges from the ascendancy of mechanical 
and technological forces over the intellectual-moral creativeness of 
the human soul, and that the hope of a better world depends upon 
the rejuvenation and realization of Christian social ideals. A mere 
echo of these themes is found in an address the following year be¬ 
fore the American Academy of Political Science, which under 
pressure he was unable to elaborate." 

It is to the disinterest of his good friends in the higher loyalties 
and deeper interests of Jan Masaryk that we must attribute the 
failure of many publicists who esteemed him to discern the mean¬ 
ing of an exceptional fact connected with his death that did manage 
to break through the curtain of silence. The Czech Socialist paper 
Pravo Lidu reported on the morrow of the death—and this report 
was transmitted to the English-speaking world—that on Masaryk’s 
bed was found a Bible opened at the fifth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and that chapter had two marked passages, verses 
22 and 23. It was further noted that the Bible was in an old Hussite 
text and edition. 

Now to one who during the 1941 and later visits of Masaryk to 
this country was a recipient of his confidences and worries about 
developments, it is incumbent, in piety of friendship after this long 
interval of silence by others, to venture to rescue from oblivion the 
inferred symbolic meaning of the opened references to that Pauline 
Epistle. It was in the autumn of 1941, or half a year after the Essex 
Hall Lecture, that Jan Masaryk, in conversation, disclosed that he 

14 “After Chaos Back to Political Science,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science, July 1942. 


and that hy 
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was haunted by the type of persecution that the Nazis were im¬ 
posing upon prominent personalities taken as hostages in reprisal 
for any resistance. In the wake of one such discussion that lasted 
till dawn, the writer transmitted to him, on October 24, 1941, a 
translation of the Dirge of the Martyrs in the Hebrew Prayer Book, 
distinctive for according rescue to the victims of collective perse¬ 
cution and giving them their posthumous merit of contributing to 
“the Sanctification of the Divine Name.” This led to a reminiscent 
account by him of his father’s abiding interest in the religion of 
Jan Hus and attachment to the Pauline Epistles, and particularly 
that to the Galatians, which the elder Masaryk, in keeping with 
Biblical scholarship, held to be probably the earliest book in the 
New Testament. 

Against that background it is submitted that Jan Masaryk di¬ 
rected the attention of his contemporaries and posterity to the fifth 
Galatians in its entirety. The discovered limitation of the marking 
to the verses on “the fruit of the Spirit” (22-23) does not warrant 
any inference of limitation by Jan Masaryk to those verses. Prob¬ 
ably the emphasis, for a reason to be noted later, was that of his 
father; and imbued as he was with the import of that chapter he 
might well have feared to draw attention to the other verses and 
run the risk of the suppression by the Communists of the very sign 
that he had sought to convey. Just because tire marked verses could 
be interpreted as a plea for adjustment to the situation the record 
of the opened Bible would be allowed to survive. Thus the chal¬ 


lenge of that chapter to the evil in the regime could be communi¬ 
cated. If space permitted, other acts of Jan Masaryk just before his 
death could be brought into the picture as calculated by him to 
convey this impression of resignation to the coup in the interest of 
preserving the final signs and messages. Thus we also know from 
Czech sources that he had visited his father’s grave a few days prior 
and had signed the registry.* 

The already indicated links of Thomas Masaryk with that chap¬ 
ter in the Epistle and with Jan Masaryk’s concern early in the war 


* A year after the completion of this chapter, The New York Times reported 
from London an interview with Masaryk’s Private Secretary and confident of the 
last days, totally denying the assassination theory and broadly confirming the re¬ 
construction herein: the preparatory opening and marking of the family Bible at 
the Vth Galatians, followed by the act of self-sacrifice “as a warning to Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the non-Communist world.” (January 3, 1952, p. 10) [Editor’s Note], 
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over anonymous martyrdom raise the act of the opened chapter to 
iconic significance. In the hope and conviction that the Communists 
would permit the fact to survive, it was the duty of publicists and 
historians to take note of the tenor of the whole chapter with its 
clear call to steadfastness in the right and avoidance of entangle¬ 
ment with bondage and corruption, as clearly emerges from the 
following verses: 

Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage [1], . . . 

For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another [13], . . . 

This I say then. Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh [ 161 . . . . 

If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit [25]. 


As a flashback to other aspects of Jan Masaryk’s thought and 
labor in this country that escaped record, it will suffice to allude to 
a project that he initiated just after his return from the first San 
Francisco Conference, with a view to eliciting the aid of leading 
American technical interests in furtherance of Czechoslovakia’s 


technological reconstruction. But when he returned from his coun¬ 
try in 1946, he reported to the writer that he had found the nation¬ 


alization policies and the dominance of Communists in the 
bureaucracy adverse to the fulfillment of his project, in that doc- 


trinairism and ulterior motives were heedless of the costs of their 


schemes in individual and social welfare. In the ensuing year, 
1947, after his Canossa trip to Moscow and enforced reversal of 
attitude toward the Marshall Plan, he came back to this country 
in the autumn to attend U. N. sessions, but functioned under a sort 


of protective custody. Coming upon him shortly before his depar¬ 
ture at a social gathering of friends, Masarvk moved over and in 

o o # 

the midst of enveloping sound remarked to the writer, “Cassandra 
was right; that prayer, even without the precise words, I have 
come to know by heart.” Then with a brief gesture, in imitation of 
Diners “Praying Hands,” he left for another part of the crowd and 
was soon overheard in bantering laughter. Significantly, the open¬ 


ing verse of that prayer transmitted to him half a dozen years 
earlier ran as follows: “Mav the Father of Mercies remember in 


mighty compassion those dedicated and upright ones and those 
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blameless ones forming holy congregations that have laid down 

their lives for the sanctification of the ultimate Name. 

It was with mindfulness of the foregoing events that when, im¬ 
mediately after the Februarv coup, disappointment was expressed 
in Washington diplomatic circles over Masaryk s acquiescence, the 
present writer stated that that would not be the end, and in a long 
communication of March 8, 1948, wrote: 

As indicated the other night [March 4, 1948], Jan Masaryk—who dur¬ 
ing his last stay in this country as U. N. representative had been sub¬ 
jected to surveillance bv Communist attendants who isolated him from 
his friends—will not choose to survive the coup and may well, before it 
is too late, find a way of becoming what in Jewish martyrology is 
called a “Sanctifier of the Name.” 


This premonition and conviction that the death of Jan Masaryk 
must be subsumed under symbolic martyrdom arc reinforced by 


the connection that Jan Hus had with the Bible text that was left 
and the meanings-in-depth that Jan Hus had for the renascence of 
Czech independence. The prelude to the Czech Republic occurred 
on July 6, 1915, when Thomas Masaryk raised the Hussite banner 
in the Hall of the Reformation in Geneva on the occasion of the 
fourth centenary of the Martyr’s death. Moreover, Hus as a disciple 
of Wyclif was to Masaryk a sign of the importance of the West for 
Czechoslovakia over against the Slavic orientation of a number of 
important collaborators in the First World War: “In the Reforma¬ 
tion the entire people threw in its lot with Western civilization, just 
as the whole of the West had followed the steps of Hus who had 
himself been powerfully influenced by England. Our Reformation 
set up ideas which the West presently realized.” 15 

As a closing note that is undertone to the whole closing chapter 
of Jan Masaryk’s life and its moral symbolism, there is the fact 
that the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians and the verses 
left marked had been cited by Jan Hus in the third letter to the 

people of Prague in the years of exile that preceded his martyr¬ 
dom. 16 


In fine, as over against the policies of concessions and compro¬ 
mises with communism that, however reluctantly, had been fol- 


1 ’T. G. Masaryk, The Making of a State , (Allen and Unwin) pp 377-8 
16 Letter xviii, October 1412, at 97 and 100 of The Letters of John Hus, trans¬ 
lated by H. B. Workman and R. M. Pope (Hodder and Stoughton: 1904). 
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lowed by the Government of which Jan Masaryk was a part, the 
lessons of the war and the postwar years which Jan Masaryk had 
acquired and which he sought to convey are summed up in the in¬ 
junction in the opening verse of the fifth Galatians against becom¬ 
ing “entangled with the yoke of bondage,” and in the directive of 
the penultimate verse, “If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 

the Spirit.” 


II 

The evocation of the tragic consequences for Czechoslovakia, 
the best of the newer European democracies that emerged from 
the First World War, from the too inadequate and belated struggle 
of its leadership over the denegation of fundamental human rights 
cunningly imposed by the Soviets—that evocation has opened up 
the need for a restatement of the nature and evolution of natural 
rights. As the Charter of the UN required the drawing-up, under 
the auspices of the Social and Economic Council, of recommenda¬ 
tions for the better observance of “human rights and fundamental 
freedoms,” and led to the establishment of a Commission and a 
parallel inquiry by scholars chosen by UNESCO into the funda¬ 
mentals of human rights, we must first see whether the universal 
Declaration that was adopted by the UN on December 10, 1948, 
and the concurrently published Symposium can at all be regarded 
as a response to this need and as deserving of the claims, made at 
the time of the passage and publication, that the document and 
commentary ranked alongside the great Declarations and political 
thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


While in the first Hush of enthusiasm over the UN Charter and 
organization great hopes were held out for the development of 
such a Declaration of Human Rights that, in keeping with our ad¬ 
vertising shibboleths, could be regarded as a colossal climax to the 
history of such declarations, the sad fact is that the Declaration that 
was adopted bv the UN in December 1948, even more than the 
parallel Symposium, came to be characterized as pale, eclectic, 
and unconvincing.” A leader on the subject by the London Times 
Literari/ Supplement concluded that, “Its emptiness becomes all 
the more striking, and since its authors |of the UNESCO inquiry] 
were certainly not ignorant of the real issues, it can only be sup- 
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posed that political expediency made it necessary to keep them 
decently out of sight.” As the contemporary thinkers participat¬ 
ing in the UNESCO Symposium, and especially M. Maritain, have 
elsewhere made notable contributions to the study of the problems, 
their variously constricted analyses, intended as appendix to the 
universal Declaration of Human Rights, must be regarded as re¬ 
flective of the initial frustration of the enterprise. It is the lack of 


adequate acknowledgment of the nature of this frustration that has 

recurrently in this post-war period distorted and misdirected the 

conduct of foreign policy and in this instance, as will be shown, 

rendered futile the mountainous labor for lack of forthright facing 

the source of the difficulty. That source is the schism between 

Soviet Russia and the West, as has been shown in earlv sections of 

7 * 

this essay, hailing back to the writer’s challenge of the official 
policy in the war of collaborationism at all costs with Byzantine 
totalitarianism. The resort by the great war leaders to a diplomacy 
that ran counter to the accumulating evidence of the campaign, 
embarked upon by the Soviet from late 1943 on, to undermine the 
interlinked human and national rights of the neighboring countries 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia into which it was marching, served 
to infect with self-deceptive ambiguities the intellectual architec¬ 
tonics of the UN, and thus the hope for major achievement in the 
promulgation of human rights. 

As to the practical import of the Declaration, which by the Char¬ 
ter should have aimed at strengthening and extending human 
rights as supplemented by the newer social trends, the declaration 
of the outstanding authority on the subject, H. Lauterpacht, Pro¬ 
fessor of International Law at Cambridge University, is that how¬ 
ever startling and bewildering,” the conclusion is inescapable that 
these provisions of the Charter involve no legal obligation, and the 
Commission on Human Rights “has no power to take any action— 
not even action consisting of discussion, investigation, and recom¬ 
mendation—in the matter of complaints of breaches of human 
rights.” In his incisive analysis. Professor Lauterpacht proceeds to 
underline that “the members of the Commission are not entitled 
to have access to the original texts of the complaints of violations 
of human rights sent to the Secretary General of the UN,” but 


17 **‘8 hts and , Obligations." article apropos the Human Rights Symposium, with 
ber TST ^ J aCques Maritain > London Times Literary Supplement, Novem- 
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Xse ft/n» eiVe b f li f and C0 . nfiden,ial summaries which do not dis- 

nosifcn 77 C T plainants ' ' • ' This . then, is the present 
potmen with regard to the protection of the rights of man by the 

Hie frustration of the practical purpose of the UN Charter’s 
special provision in Article 68 regarding “the f c \ 
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t,t O f.r y frustration of even the task of proper presen. 

■ , 11 0 le natule al "f scope of human rights and provision of 

mm r“d» t 7 , W ° Uld be COntinuous » ith the shrtus of hu- 

na, lights n minority groups under the League of Nations cove- 

,] tn p D ( 01 g ani2at ion. A technical evaluation of the Declaration 

Book of International Law, written after the proclamation of £, 
education by the General Assembly on December 10 1948 mav 

h~t£rda a "y legal vZ 

. “e r 7 > e f, '° m lhe St “ dp0int 0f 

sahent conclusions of that study are as follows UeClara ' ,0n ’ The 

„,! Tl "! practical unanimity of the members of the UN in stressimr 
aene 77 T , < Declaration was accompanied by an eq3 
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freedom ^10^7,71^^ h ' ,mn " 
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era O , ... IS a function of the degree to which 

‘ ‘ jj, "J mit themsclves to an irrevocable recognition of the rights by 
it <UI . an agenc y other than and superior to their own. . . . What 

mathmTf 1 T° i 'T^ fr0m Gover ™ ts * not the procla- 

of hum K ca ° t le rights of man [but] the active protection 

r , , ','f htS and the assumption for that purpose of true and en- 
fo.ee able obligations. . . . I„ that vital respect it marks no advance in 

unL” the ’mi? “Tn aI, ‘, >Ve T ntioned UNESCO Symposium on “Human Rights” 

13, 1949 ( W lU m ^ nternat * ona The Listener, November 
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the enduring struggle of man against the omnipotence of the state 

[pp. 371-2]. 

(3) The absence [of duties and remedies] connotes a fundamental 
and decisive ethical flaw in the structure and conception of the Dec¬ 
laration [p. 373]. 

(4) Some of its crucial provisions . . . are couched in language 
which is calculated to mislead and which is vividly reminiscent of 
international instruments in which an ingenious and deceptive form of 
words serves the purpose of concealing the determination of states to 
retain full freedom of action [p. 373]. 30 

In particularizing and demonstrating the ethical flaws and decep¬ 
tiveness of the document, Professor Lauterpacht—who, by the way, 
is carrying forward the fight for a genuine covenant on human 
rights—proceeds to note that in connection with Article 14, regard¬ 
ing “asylum from persecution,” “there was not intention to assume 
even a moral obligation to grant asylum”; and so he adds his ex¬ 
pression of “regret that in a Declaration purporting to be an instru¬ 
ment of moral authority an ambiguous play of words, in a matter 
of this description, should have been attempted.” The attempt by 
the British Delegation to attach a refractory meaning of “the right 
of every state to offer refuge” is regarded by Professor Lauterpacht 
as an indisputable possession by states, and so “that right gains no 
accession of strength by incorporation in a declaration.” Indeed, 
such has been the stultification of the purpose of that Article, 
brought about by the Soviet and other delegations, that Professor 
Lauterpacht concludes that “it would have been more consistent 
with the dignity of the Declaration if these considerations had re¬ 
sulted in the elimination of the question of asylum from the Dec¬ 
laration. As it happened, a formula was accepted which is artificial 
to the point of flippancy” (pp. 373-4). 

He then turns to a marked retrogression from civilization that 
came to be embodied in Article 15 of the Declaration. This, though 
not amplified by him, consists in a convoluted recognition of the 
practice of the Nazi and Communist totalitarianisms in the insti¬ 
tution of “deprivation of nationality en masse for political or racial 
reasons.” The qualification in that Article that “no one shall be arbi- 

19 Oxford University Press: 1950. 
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trarily deprived of his nationality” is rightly characterized by him 
as the introduction of a new “stigma upon international law”: “In 
a pronouncement claiming primarily moral authority there should 
have been no room for the institution of statelessness, which is a 
stigma upon international law and a challenge to the human dig¬ 
nity in an international legal system in which nationality is the 
main link between the individual and international law” (p. 374). 
And such, he might have added, is the operation of the moral 
Gresham’s Law for those impercipient of principles and infirm of 
faith that a befuddled member of the American Delegation un¬ 
wittingly emulated Soviet opposition to a proposal that softened 
“the impact of that incongruous contradiction” between profession 
of purpose and specific provisions of the Declaration. The French 
proposal was to bring persons thus subject to statelessness and 
lacking the protection of any government under the protection and 
concern of the UN. That proposal was rejected bv the Human 
Rights Commission and the Committee of the General Assembly, 
with the United States concurring in the objection “on the 
ground that the Declaration should be a statement of the rights of 
the individual and should include no reference to the Governments 
of the UN (A/C. 38/R. 123, p. 6). The completing instances cited 
by him of the discord between content of and claim in behalf of 
the Declaration of Human Rights are (1) the absence of any “ref¬ 
erence to the right of petition,” and (2) the relegation to a distant 
place in the Declaration of “the fundamental freedoms of thought, 
of conscience, and of religion, and of expression and opinion.” 

In this last context even Professor Lauterpacht makes a serious 
omission regarding a fundamental defect of the Declaration, and 
that is the grave import of the omission from Article 18, dealing 
with religion, of the rights of propagation of religion and concom¬ 
itant international cooperation between churches and cultural in¬ 
terchange and cross-fertilization independently of arbitrary gov¬ 
ernmental controls. In keeping with what he designated as a 
technique of the deceptive use of words, Article 18, while recogniz¬ 
ing community practice in religion and an individual’s “freedom to 
change his religion,” narrows down the civilizing role of religion 
to what is designated as a right “to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship, and observance.” This, doubtless, 
must have been the influence of the Soviet and philo-Soviet mem- 
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bers of the Commission, inasmuch as the conversion of the nar¬ 
rowing-down to a negation of the right to propagate faith was 
embodied in the Soviet Constitution oi 1936 which accorded such 


propagation to irreligion. 

This issue has become incipient and is bound to attain grave 
magnitude as a result of the restrictions on the Christian Church 
that have begun to be imposed by Communist China. While the 
Communist Government claims to have an official attitude of free¬ 


dom of religion, a recently returned long resident of China has re¬ 
ported that there is in operation abridgement of propagation of 
faith, and “inviting children to attend Sunday school is held to be 
forcing religion upon them.” Furthermore, as the West built up 
a network of institutions in China that interlinked religion with 


culture, health, and the social services, a great deal of this property 
has already been confiscated by the Communists and outside aid 
for even the strictly religious activities is “suspect as an agent of 


Western imperialism.” As the Christianized population of China 
and the whole of East Asia probably exceeds a score million, those 
of our State Department who in the postwar period had been be¬ 
mused by the notion that the Chinese Communists were agrarian 
reformers will presently experience further disillusionment when 
it is realized that the regime of persecution already embarked 
upon by the government of Mao Tse-tung will compel remnants of 
the faithful to go underground and re-live the days when Chris¬ 
tians in the Roman Empire had to worship in the catacombs. 

The foregoing evaluation by an outstanding authority in inter¬ 
national law, with comments by the writer, thus bears witness to 
the declension of dedicated concern for human rights in the docu¬ 
ment and the operativeness in it of that devaluation of the Word 
and Idea that, as gravely as currency devaluation, has proceeded 
in the last war and this postwar period with truly terrifying mo¬ 
mentum. Hence in view of these considerations and under these 
circumstances the unavailability of both adequate juridical for¬ 
mulation and heuristic justification in contemporary terms of the 
doctrine of natural rights and the fundamental freedoms compels 
the writer to attempt some contribution toward the task. 


In this summary treatment of the nature of rights, the very fact 

0 Manchester Guardian Weekly , January 11, 1951. 
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that reflections upon these problems dominate political and philo¬ 
sophical thought and that alternative attitudes and solutions by 
the thinkers of various epochs constitute the institutional incarna¬ 
tions of the political and social life of different cultures renders it 
the more advisable that we deliberately avoid the popular pro¬ 
cedure of describing labelled theories and seek to provide instead 
a sort of symbolic logic of the nature and functioning of rights. 

Fust of all, all institutions and disciplines concerned with rights 
are characterized by the unique presence of the element of “ought.” 
It may, therefore, be more helpful to begin with “ought” than 
with “right,’’-particularly as, in our language, “right” is dual and 
multifarious in meaning. The “ought,” or the obligation as the con¬ 
verse or reciprocal of someone’s “right,” is characterized by the 
elements of (1) priority or superiority over the non-obligatory act 
and (2) the specific connection with the counterpart “right” be¬ 
longing to the other person in the relationship. Designating such 
“right by the term “counterpointed right,” involves what we might 
call a quadratic situation of terms and relations as follows be¬ 
tween: (1) the subject or person entitled to the right: (2) the per¬ 
son who is obligated to carry out the corresponding duty; (3) the 
object over which the right is exercised and the dutv performed; 
and (4) the act exacted in the fulfillment of the right. 

Thcie is an alternative sense of right which, instead of involving 
the obligatory as the converse, involves directlv the permissive to 
the holder of the right. In the first sense of right, the person A has 
the right to have B do what is his dutv to A. In the second sense of 


right, the element of duty is present, so to speak, negatively in A. 
A has the freedom of choice and lacks the dutv to refrain from 
doing what he may do. The relationship outside of A is that an¬ 
other person B—or as is more generally the case for such a situation, 
the members of a class—lacks the right to interfere with or cause 
A to refrain from the exercise of the choice between objects and 
lines of conduct permitted him. Over against the relationship of 
priority and superiority characterizing the object of the counter- 
pointed right, the second right is characterized bv the exercise of 
choice based on an evaluation of preferences to A in terms of his 
interests. At the time of the evaluation, the alternative courses, so 
far as anyone else s right is concerned, are deemed to be equal in 
value as judged bv the very standard or norm that is applied to the 
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determination of the obligatory in situations of counterpointed 
rights. 

Now the noteworthy thing about the second type of right, or the 
external freedom from duty upon the exerciser of the right, is that 
it constitutes what we call liberty. Generally speaking, such right, 
in our language, is denoted in the plural—that is, the liberties under 
the common law, the liberties of Englishmen and Americans, and 
the liberties of human beings. When this type of right is used 
in the singular it stands for the system of liberties, as enshrined in 
such documents as the English Petition of Right of 1629 and the 

o o 

American Declaration of Independence. When it is used in the 
plural, as in the Bill of Rights, there is specific notation that the 
rights are not exclusive and comprehensive. Furthermore, rights 
as liberties tend to involve what one might call systemic duties 
rather than the specific duties involved in the counterpointed right. 

In pursuing this analysis of the ultimate elements of situations 
involving rights, the analyst trying to be a sort of social Euclid must 
be on guard against being content with too few of the ultimate 
variables that have alternatively been called, as in Russell’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Mathematics , the logical constants.” The maxim, which 
goes by the name of Occam’s Razor, against multiplying entities 
can prove to be a handicap to the social scientists seeking to emu¬ 
late the physical scientists by the method of reductionism to sev¬ 
eral or to few ultimates or “logical constants.” Thus oriented, the 
avoidance of inadequacy is more important than the intellectual 
elegance of parsimony. As a first venture toward adequacy we list 
the following ultimate variables for the situations of human rights: 

Fundamental Terms and Relations for the Three-dimensional Order 
Constituted by the Interactions of Law , Politics , and Economics 


1. Right to which a person is 
entitled as the converse of obliga¬ 
tions by others, or 'counter- 
pointed rights.” 

3. Where the obligation of 
non-interference is generic and 
the obligations to secure the 
rights fall upon the system, we 


2. Permissive rights, where the 
obligations take the form of non¬ 
interference. 


4—8. Goods and services; inter¬ 
ests; powers; grants or gifts; and 
privileges. These are the physical 
and social subject matter entering 
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have the rights that are illuminat- 
ingly described as liberties, in¬ 
herent, inviolable, and inalien¬ 
able, and the object of solicitude 
and attendant duty by the en- 

* s 

joyers of the rights who are 
abjured from action singly or “by 
any compact [to] deprive or 
divest their posterity." The duties 
involved in the liberties are 
better considered as correlative 
than as converses, which obtain 
in the “counterpointed rights,” 

rooted as thev are in, and flower- 

✓ 7 

ing as they do out of, the per¬ 
sonalities aimed to be developed 
from the libertarian order. They 
and the systemic requirements 
for their effectuation are in¬ 
herently an unfinished series 
both in the dimension of exten¬ 
sion or number and in the dimen¬ 
sion of depth or qualitative 
nature. 

9. Acts and transactions in the 
carrying-out of “counterpointed 
rights" and in the exercise of 
permissive rights and liberties: As 
products of acts and transactions 
and as aspects of the effectuation 
of the varying types of rights, 
there come into being “claims.” 

15. Property As adjuncts and 
media of behavior for indi¬ 
viduals, property applies to (1) 
their personalities and (2) their 
accessible resources for life and 
functioning, with three types of 
investment ante-dating the ma¬ 
turity of individuals—to wit, in¬ 
heritance, nurture, and education. 
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into the foregoing types of rights 
and into the ensuing rights and 
relationships. 


10-14. Sympathy; mutuality; 
reciprocity; consideration; and 
equality. 


16. Promise: A complex rela¬ 
tionship involving the following: 
Exercise of permissive rights, 
grant, commitment, and evoked 
expectation in the promisee. 
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At the stage of development of 
faculties for their exercise, prop¬ 
erty involves in singular form the 
capacities of individuals for 
service. All these enter into per¬ 
formance of exchanges between 
individuals, promises and grants 
to individuals, contractual rela¬ 
tions, and finally that continuity 
of life and career that constitutes 
the special possession of the indi¬ 
vidual for his own transcendence, 
as his biography in the family, in 
his vocation, and, in the case of 
extra performance, society and 
history. 

17. Exchange: Involving ele¬ 
ments of mutuality, reciprocity, 
consideration, and simultaneous 
promises, else each member of 
the exchange will remain sus¬ 
pended till the other completes 
his corresponding act. 

19. Personalities of agent, of 
actions in rights and duties and 
liberties, and in the variety of re¬ 
lations set forth. As source and 
focus of the rights, duties, and 
liberties, personality has the ulti- 
macy and inviolability of liberties 
to the highest power in the sense 
of an absolute power, modifiable 
only by the requirements of jus¬ 
tice and equality and the preser¬ 
vation of the system in turn as a 
moral and moralized concretion 
of rights and duties. 

21. Associationism and the 
constituting of groups: These 
range from kin and the objects 

of sympathy-attraction to the for- 


18. Contract as a synthesis of 
promise and exchange across 
time elements and maturity fac¬ 
tors. 


20. Elements of modifiability 
in exercise and implementation 
of rights and duties, e.g., in situa¬ 
tions of promise by the converse 
grant of the promisee and in 
situations of contract by settle¬ 
ment or composition. 


22. Time-scape as an element 
that pervades promises, gets ful¬ 
filled in instantaneous changes, 
becomes decisive for temporal 
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mation of bodies corporate, the 
corporators being co-proprietors 


in the association. In the history 
of the liberties of the English- 
speaking peoples, the trust and 
the corporation were mediators 
and, as Maitland has it, “religious 
liberty has been intimately con¬ 
nected with the making of trusts.” 
Thus the corporation runs the 
gamut from groups for economic 
interests to universities, profes¬ 
sions, foundations, and the Great 
Community; and in each of the 


forms and stages it is a right and 
duty-bearing entity. 

' O ✓ 


23. Social covenants as systems 

of rights and duties mediated by 

* 

promises transcend the life span 
of individual members and are 
applicable to associations bound 
by inviolable loyalties. 


25. The general capacities, the 
variable scopes and delimitations 
for the upbuilding of rights and 
duties and their down-building 
or the unwinding of the trans¬ 
actional aspects as between 

obligor and obligee, promisor 
and promisee and so forth. 


27. Rules of law as social 
axioms, ethical imperatives, and 
articulated procedures for the 
administration of the interactions 
between the pluralism of rights 
and duties and the needed ad¬ 
justment between individuals. 
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commitments of promise and 
contract, and encompasses as his¬ 
tory the functioning of the in¬ 
dividual personality and the 
record of associations, corpora¬ 
tions, and communities. 


24. Devolution of powers and 
transmission of the media of 
power. 


26. Criteria and norms for the 
transactional aspects of rights 
and duties. 


28. The institutional review, 
adjudication, and enforcement of 
the rights and duties. 


30. The reverse side is the en 


29. The conservation and the 
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coherent growth and progress of 
the system as entailing a common 
right and a common duty beyond 
all agents within the system. So 
while the transactional aspects 
require organs of adjudication 
and enforcement, there are prob¬ 
lems of adjustment and revision 
affecting existing rights and 
duties, powers and privileges. 
Out of that come the legislative 
need and function. The flexible 
adjudication and dynamic adjust¬ 
ment are, in a special sense, the 
manifestations of the functioning 
of that comprehensive covenant 
called the body politic. 


croachment upon fundamental 
rights from the proliferation of 
constrictive legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative acts, as long ago 
sharply discerned and partly pro¬ 
vided for by Justice Brandeis: 
“The greatest danger to liberty, 
lurks in insidious encroachment 
by men of zeal, well-meaning, but 
without understanding.” (277 U.S 
at 479, 1928). "At the foundation 
of our civil liberty lies the prin¬ 
ciple which . . . subjects them 
(Government officials) to the 
same rules of conduct that are 
commands to the citizen.” (256 
U.S. at 476, 1921). 


The foregoing tabulation has aimed at an exhibition of the nature 
and functioning of rights and their interrelations. For that purpose, 
as already indicated, the issue of the compressibility of the series 
is less important than its adequacy as a portrayal of the going con¬ 
cerns of our libertarian order. It is obviously clear that no system 
can be libertarian unless the rights and duties transcend the indi¬ 
viduals and apply to the system itself. It is also adumbrated herein 
that the property relation needs to be individualized or, as we sav, 
"private” for the effective functioning and efflorescence of the sys¬ 
tem of rights &nd duties. 

In relation to the crisis of this epoch and the scope that has ob¬ 
tained during this period for anti-libertarian systems, the foregoing 
tabulation suggests as a practical moral that any system which ne¬ 
gates rights of individuals exercisable against the system as well as 
against other individuals is ipso facto a stunted system which may 
cross over the limit and become a subsocial system. Again, as indi¬ 
cated earlier, the pretotalitarian tyrannies as power embodiments, 
while defective in their rule of law, did impose limitations upon 
governance, be it chieftain, monarch, or oligarchy, by reason of 
the prestige of inherited customs and the acceptance of certain 

dispersions of power to elders, priestly class, military orders, or 
auxiliaries of the royal court. 
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It has earlier been shown that contemporary totalitarianisms are 
distinguished by their deliberate reversal of the coordination of 
rights and duties affecting the system itself and by their fostered 
degradation of the personalities of the individual members of the 
system in the objective of securing an obedience devoid of rights 
and claims against the governance of totalitarian systems. From 
that standpoint the So\ iet Communist svstem is a retroversion to 
a Pharaonic pyramiding of power that has involved extensive por¬ 
tions of the population in active servitude and others in marginal 
to potential servitude. In the light of this outstandingly novel lab- 
oiaton case of a social order that through de-civilization has, in 
fact, witheied away and lost statehood, it becomes pertinent to re¬ 
call that Plato, as an academic and practical political scientist who 
did venture out into abortive consultancy work in Syracuse, ana- 
1.' zec ^ the leading tyranny of his time, the Persian despotism, and 
envisaged it as capable of extrapolation to such a condition of 
statelessness. In the third book of The Laics he, contrary to some 
contemporary misinterpretations of him, affirmed the primacy of 

law and reason and the sharing of power in any free and workable 
state: 


s sh overpowerful or unmixed sovereignties, when 

we consider that a community should be at once free, sane [reason¬ 
able), and at amity with itself, and that these are the ends a legislator 
must keep in view in his enactments | Laws, p. 693). 

Pursuing the trend of the Persian despotism, he finds in it degen¬ 
eration: 


The reason is that excessive curtailment of the liberty of the com¬ 
mons, and improper intensification of autocracv, made an end of their 
national feeling and public spirit. . . . And with this we mav close our 
proof that the present maladministration of Persia is due to an excess of 
servitude and autocracy [pp. 697-8]. A. E. Taylor, trans. 


Such, then, is the argument by Plato not only as a deductive polit¬ 
ical scientist but as one who had established and conducted what 
we would now call a school of public administration that sent forth 
constitution-makers and governmental consultants and equipped 
Aristotle as advisor to Alexander in what surely is one of the great- 
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est, if not the greatest, expansions in military power with concom¬ 
itant transmission of a civilization. 

In the light of this extension of our tabulation we are entitled to 

subject to critical evaluation the recent attempt to emphasize the 
comparable rather than the contrasting elements of Soviet and 
Western law. The cases that were assembled by Professor John 
Hazard of Columbia in his mimeographed compilation of 1947 
called “Materials on Soviet Law,” while they exhibit the operation 
of justice applied to what we have called “counterpointed rights, 
disclose the absence of enforceable rights as between the citizens 
and the state. The casebook shows litigation over contracts, torts, 
wills, copyright infringements, and custody of children. Such cases, 
it is claimed in the preface, should “awaken appreciation in the stu¬ 
dent of the fact that law is a social science and there are various 
ways of meeting the issues with which the student has become 
familiar in his study of American law.” 

Apparently it is implied that the Soviet has an alternative system 
of law analogous to the relationship between the Continental civil 
law and the common law; and that impression is enhanced by his 
Introduction on Soviet legal history with reliance on the Vishinsky 
definitions. The very parallel headings on the “Protection of State 
and Society” and “Protection of the Individual” extend this assump¬ 
tion that there is a protection of the individual in our sense,—that 
is, independently of the balance between one individual claim and 
another. It is this impression and the inadequacy of the substantia¬ 
tion of the claim that have rightly evoked a criticism at the hands 
of a reviewer of the book, Professor H. J. Berman of Harvard: 
With the exception of a footnote citation of two American cases 
on treason, following a Soviet case on counter-revolutionary crime, 
he nowhere indicates the relevant comparisons and contrasts to be 
made with American law.” 21 But the critical issue totally neglected 
by Professor Hazard and inadequately noted by Porfessor Berman 
is not the existence of claims, rights, and property relationships be¬ 
tween individuals, nor even between individuals and collective 
farms, nor even the army,—the critical issue is whether or not there 
are enforceable liberties against the state, whether the power of 
the state is under the law or over the law. 

One wonders whether this silence on the part of the author is a 

21 58 Yale Law Journal, p. 663, 1949. 
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carryover of the orientation toward the Soviet regime developed by 
Professor Hazard in his contribution to the Symposium published 
in the same year, 1947, under the editorship of Professor Quincy 
Wright, entitled A Foreign Policy for the United States. 22 Professor 
Hazard’s own characterization of his position was as follows: “I 
feel quite strongly that our policy should not be designed to stop 
Russia. . . . Our foreign policy as it relates to the Soviet Union 
must lie based upon an effort not to stop Russia, because I think 
most of us do not feel that she is out to conquer the world.” 
(Abridged from pp. 50 and 55.) 

Without involving any reflection whatsoever on the author’s par¬ 
ticipation in the prevailing illusions of the intelligentsia of the 
period, the significance of the reference lies in the distortion of 
vision and mis-appraisal of his legal laboratory material as war¬ 
ranting scope for comparative law before carrying out a process of 
thoroughgoing differentiation and contrast. Thus while there is a 
tendency to read, as Professor Berman remarks, “bourgeois senti¬ 
mentality into the overruling bv the Soviet Supreme Court of a 
decree of a lower court that transferred the custody of a child from 
a mother to a father highly placed in the educational bureaucracy, 
even on the delimited basis of the case the American reader needs 
to know whether this was an arbitrary burst of sympathy for the 
mother or whether this established a line of decisions. 


Even if we assume that there is in process a body of case law 
that effectuates relations between individuals, the decisive issue, as 
already stated, revolves around the liberties. And there the extra¬ 
ordinary thing is that Professor Hazard passes over his own report¬ 
ing of the decree that establishes total arbitrariness of power over 
the human rights of individuals. The People’s Commissariat of In¬ 
ternal Affairs was invested by the cited decree with carrying-out, 
through a special board, these powers: “To apply, in accordance 
with administrative methods, [sentences of] exile, banishment, in¬ 
terment in correctional labor camps for periods up to five years, 
and expulsion from the USSR” to persons found to be “socially 
dangerous. There is not even a word about the nature of adminis¬ 
trative methods. There is similar silence over the postwar action of 
the Soviet in disenfranchising and destroying the juridical exist¬ 
ence of certain constituent republics on account of their charged 


" Chicago University Press: 1947. 
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collaboration in wartime—this, in the face of the presumptuous 
propaganda of the thirties that attached value to the provision in 
the so-called Constitution giving the right to secession! 

On a lower plane. Article One of the Soviet Civil Code exhibits 
its conceptual identity with Nazi jurisprudence, since even private 
rights are declared to be enforceable only when conforming to the 
state’s so-called social and economic purposes. No wonder, then, 
that Professor Berman, after urbanely inferring that “Professor 
Hazard apparently felt it wiser to leave the discovery of compari¬ 
sons to the reader,” raises one of the questions already put by this 
writer: “What is comparable to what?” Yet he, too, in similar pre¬ 
occupation with details of the existent, misses the point that it is 
through the contrasts between what is present in the Western sys¬ 
tem and what is absent from the Byzantine totalitarianism that the 
respective natures of the two systems can be evoked. 

By way of underlining this thought, it may be suggestive to focus 
attention on the importance for the social sciences of an ultimate 
that is rather pivotal in elementary mathematics. It was the intro¬ 
duction of zero that enabled the mathematics of numbers to get off 
the intellectual dead-center of the mathematics of the abacus. With 
regard to zero, Professor A. N. Whitehead in his Introduction to 
Mathematics observed that though “we do not need to use it in the 
operations of daily life, [it] is in a way the most civilized of all the 
cardinals and its use is only forced on us by the needs of cultivated 
modes of thought.” 

Linking up the foregoing with our earlier considerations about 
human rights, there is enhanced significance to the position taken 
by the Soviet delegation toward human rights in the course of the 
discussions on the Declaration of Human Rights. Though by early 
1947 the specter of the Soviet veto had already deflated to sub¬ 
zero the grand hopes of those who included the project of a Dec¬ 
laration on Human Rights in the UN Charter, the Soviet Delegate, 
in keeping with a policy which has held in fetters the behavior 
patterns of Western delegations, sought to exorcise the very men¬ 
tion of certain human rights and liberties in a UN document. As 
reported in the contemporaneous press, the Soviet “demanded that 
the following be deleted from the list [of human rights]: The right 
of personal liberty, the prohibition against slavery and forced labor, 
the right to petition national governments and the UN, the right 
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to own property, and the prohibition of unlawful expropriation, 
and the right to free movement across frontiers.” The Soviet Dele¬ 
gate, Mr. T. V. Tepliakov, characterized these as “either superfluous 
or beyond the power of the UN to defend, or would violate sover¬ 
eignty and local laws.” This excommunication of these funda¬ 
mental rights, directly concerned with the liberties of the indi¬ 
vidual, is indicative of the rightlessness underlying even the 
precarious rights acquiesced by the Soviet policy. In contrast with 
the persistence of the Soviet delegation we have already seen how 
inadequacy of understanding and devotion on the part of the West¬ 
ern delegations enabled the Soviet to facilitate the exclusion from 
the acknowledgedlv inadequate Declaration “the right to petition 
[all] national governments and the UN,” and also to abridge, 
without the awareness of the Western delegations, the content and 
purview of the religious rights. 


The readiness with which, in the foregoing analysis, we suc¬ 
ceeded in passing from specific terms to binding relations and from 
these, in turn, to the governing postulates of the system is itself an 
important commentary on the character of a libertarian system. 
The conclusion is that it is the kind of system which must have 
pervasive intercommunication between its elements and free move¬ 
ment on diverse planes of the concrete and the abstract; and thus 
the flight of thought facilitates the practical translation of specific 
rights and the dynamic preservation of liberties. Correspondingly, 
there must be much significance—however difficult its articulation 
—in the fact that when we push the relations far enough, we are 
compelled to reinstate the terms surcharged with religious conno¬ 
tations and values, as was suggested by our reference to social 
covenanting and in our sketch of the inalienability of liberties 
across history, and hence the moral impermissibility of plebisci¬ 
tary votes for totalitarianism. This depth and height relationship 
between the terms and the larger encompassing relations of the 
libertarian system would require a separate philosophical interlude 
that, if at all valid, would be integral for, rather than an appendix 
to, this whole enterprise. Suffice it, for brevity’s sake, to subsume 
that connection under the image employed in Virginia Woolf’s 
novel To the Lighthouse: The college don, as a character in the 

23 The Manchester Guardian , February 13, 1947. 
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novel, ventures to regard his repertory of intellectual tools and 
ideas as like unto successive letters in an uncompleted alphabet, 
with each upheld and lit up by the condensed alphabet underneath 
it. Analogously in this enterprise we may take some of the terms 
and develop from their interaction a good many of the rest on the 
list. Considering the recurrent demonstration for this generation of 
the fertility of mathematical thought for guidance to and later veri¬ 
fication of empirical discoveries, this aspect of our approach should 
be regarded as corroborative of the coherence of the system of lib¬ 
erties and its requirement of harmonization as a continuing activity. 

A salient illustration of such fertile interdependence is afforded 
by the nature of Promise. On our tabular exhibit, Promise as an 
activity underlies Exchange and Contract , Right to Association and 
the Social Compact , and Social Covenant. In the history of ideas 
and institutions it is the last which was first. Yet in the wake of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation the whole assemblage expe¬ 
rienced a literal new life, and the concepts in incarnate forms were 
themselves associated in conjoint enterprises through the reorien¬ 
tation of religious life in the Protestant world, through the activi¬ 
ties of colonizing newly opened up continents, through constructive 
transformation of the policies of England and the American col¬ 
onies, and through the galvanizing innovations in economic activity 
and the enlargement of horizons in economic and social life. This 
confluence and efflorescence of spiritual and material adventures 
was inspired by a newer attitude toward the Word—words them¬ 
selves being viewed as vehicles of Holy Writ, of revived learning, 
of new scientific thought, and also as practical bonds between in¬ 
dividuals through the worth of the Word in economic and social 


transactions. 

Now in terms of our classification we have already indicated that 
a promise is a complex thing. Inasmuch as the approach and pro¬ 
cedure herein differ from the prevailing positivistic fashion in an¬ 
alytic philosophy, it is advisable to utilize one of the very few avail¬ 
able treatments of the problem from a positivistic standpoint-the 
more so because it culminates in an impasse. The recently pub¬ 
lished posthumous papers of Professor H. A. Prichard of Oxford, 
under the title Moral Obligation , contain an essay on “The Obli¬ 
gation to Keep a Promise." 24 The opening thought is that “in 

24 Oxford University Press: 1950. 
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promising, agreeing, or undertaking to do some action we seem to 
be creating or bringing into existence the obligation to do it” (p. 
169). His following thought in the very second paragraph is, '“Yet 
an obligation seems a fact of a kind which it is impossible to create 
or bring into existence." Reflecting on it further, he defines the 
obligation as the expectation aroused by the promisor to bring into 
existence that which imposes the obligation upon him. The limi¬ 
tation of promise to expectation he dismisses as being too wide, 
and he cites the case of a man who drives past a neighbor in a taxi 
loaded with luggage: That could not be called “promising to go 
away." So he fastens on the use of language in creating the expec¬ 
tation,—language as “the expression of the thought of a resolve” 
(pp. 170-1). But he observes further, “Where I do what is called 
making a promise, I do not think that my obligation to do the 
action promised arises from my producing the expectation” (p. 
172). So he dismisses the adequacy of both “producing an expec¬ 
tation" and “expressing a resolve” as the content of a promise. 

In keeping with the bias toward semantics in this school of 
thought he works up toward a tentative answer in three parts: (1) 
the uttering of certain characteristic words in connection with the 
description of the content of the promise which are overheard or 
understood by the promisee; (2) this causing the promisee to hear 
the sounds in a given context puts the utterer under the obligation 
to do the thing; and (3) that relationship must arise from a prior 
general agreement not to use such expressions in connection with 
the description of an act without going on to do the act. But then 
Professor Prichard is struck bv the dual objection that there is no 
knowledge or recollection of such a general agreement in the past, 
and that there has been merelv a regress of the original promise 
and replacement of that problem bv the new one of how one puts 
oneself under an obligation not to use certain verbal expressions in 
certain contexts without effectuating them (pp. 173-8). The final 
upshot is a conclusion that at best the problem has to be restated. 
In declarative form it is as follows; “Promising to do this or that 
action, in the ordinary sense of promising, can only exist among 
individuals between whom there has already been something 
which looks at first like an agreement to keep agreements, but is 
really an agreement not to use certain noises except in a certain 
wav, the agreement nevertheless being one which, unlike ordinary 
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agreements, does not require the use of language. This convoluted 
declarative statement is then finally converted into a new problem 
or question for consideration: “Viz., what is that something imp ie 
in the existence of agreements which looks very much like an agiee- 
ment, and yet strictly speaking, cannot be an agreement? 

Such, then, is the extraordinary feat of this positivist approach 
to the nature of a type of activity that pervades ethical conduct, 
business transactions, and ordinary human relations. One wondeis 
why the author who started this type of ethical positivism did not 
himself take to heart the advice with which he concluded his orig¬ 
inal essay of 1912 entitled, “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mis¬ 
take?” The final advice was, “If we do doubt whether there is really 
an obligation to originate A in a situation B, the remedy lies not in 
any process of general thinking, but in getting face to face with a 
particular instance of the situation B, and then directly appreciat¬ 
ing the obligation to originate A in that situation.” " ’ This counsel 
of immersion in the realities need not include the anti-intellectual- 
ist ingredient of recoiling from any process of general thinking. For 
on the present writer’s orientation, Professor Prichard’s achieve¬ 
ments in Hamletizing ethical problems stem from resort to what 
Holmes once called “a spider’s web too inadequate to control the 
dominant facts.” 

By utilizing our tabulation of rights and relationships we find 
that a promise stems from the permissive rights which are not in¬ 
volved in liberties. That is, we are dealing with freely willed acts 
which the individual may refrain from doing. (1) The species in 
the genera of such acts that we call a promise arises where the 
promisor chooses to make a grant or a gift—in the form of a good 
or a service for outright delivery—but for the future rather than 
the present. There is, on this view, no need to get tangled up with 
the language side, the language being merely the vehicle for ex¬ 
pressing the exercise of will, the future performance, and the com¬ 
mitment. The one important point to observe with regard to the 
first proposition, which is integral to the whole act, is that a promise 
contains a time-forward reference which is more than a forecast 
and also more than an expression of a person’s intention to perform. 
(2) The object of the self-exercised delimited right is the prospec¬ 
tive grant of a deed, be it a specific good or a specific service. (3) 

25 Ibid., p. 17. 
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Tlu- counterpart side is in two parts: (a) a self-imposed duty on 
the promisor and (b) a freely conferred right to the promisee. 

There are certain tacit conditions which differentiate a promise 
lrom a contract, quite apart from the absence of a “consideration.” 
The mutuality of the promise is free from the reciprocity relation¬ 
ship of the contract. There is a tacit assumption of physical ability. 
Expressed differently, in the event of sudden physical incapacity or 
being cast adrift, the promisor is not deemed required to fulfill the 
promise. The specific values of that variable of mitigating and re¬ 
lieving conditions depend upon the behavior code of the given 
society and more particularly the given group. On the one hand, 
the foregoing distinction between a promise and an intention 
means that the individual making the promise has to be a respon¬ 
sible party or reliable, and on the other that he realiv makes a com¬ 
mitment to use his best efforts to effectuate the promise. So we 
finally come to the fourth member of our quatrain of propositions 
constituting the promise: (4) The ultimate obligation involves 
something ichieh transcends both the promisor's obligation and the 
promisee's right—to wit . a requirement on the promisor's side and 
an expectation on the promisee's side that the promise will be exe¬ 
cuted by reason of a common relationship that both bear to the 
total system of human relations, namely, truthfulness in making a 
promise and faithfulness in keeping the promise. 

Thus in place of the oversimplified single-variable analysis and 
impasse semantics of Professor Prichard, our analysis has sought to 
elicit the complex v ariables involv ed and has culminated in a postu¬ 
late that binds the members of a society to the tvpe of conduct that 
transcends the individual act and the constituted relations. Thus 
the single-variable expectation has behind it the very commitment. 
One could have an expectation about someone’s expressing an in¬ 
tention—to wit, that judging bv his past behavior he will do it or 
that the forecast made as to external events is likely to be fulfilled. 
But such expectation would correspond to Prichard s example of a 
neighbor watching another travelling “in a taxi loaded with lug¬ 
gage, and interring that he would be apt to pass bv. But commit¬ 
ment-grounded expectation contains the dual dutv and right 
linking promisor and promisee. The Greeks had a word for it, and 

St. Paul uses it: apokaradokia , or “earnest expectation” (Romans 
8:19). 
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Finally, the postulate underlying this earnest expectation in 
vests with a high ethical value the transaction involving the two 
members of society by requiring of them attitudes, motivations, and 
prospective will-focussing that reach beyond themselves to what 
underlies and mediates the social compact of a promise-effectuat¬ 
ing world. The truthfulness involves the promisor s assurance of 
sincerity in the promise-making. The faithfulness is more complex 
as it has to be enduring over the period from the initiation to the 
effectuation of the promise. Thus it entails (1) sustained truthful¬ 
ness and (2) good faith, and these are coordinated in and through 
(3) the striving for fulfillment. These time-extended attitudes and 
activities transform what might have been mere expressions of in¬ 
tention or forecast—and therefore changeable at will or supersed- 
able by adverse developments—into a commitment to a line of con¬ 
duct along with and by reason of the conferment of a right to the 
promisee. Thus viewed, the two postulates of truthfulness and 
faithfulness entail a commitment or a moral imperative toward the 
system, and by reason of this commitment of the promisor to the 
system the promise-making justifies the promisee’s attitude of ear¬ 
nest expectation. 

To convert that earnest expectation and moral right into a legally 
enforceable right requires the contribution by the promisee of some 
consideration. This consideration, as received by the promisor from 
the promisee, can, in the case of pledges of contributions to causes, 
be attenuated to the mere fact that others are co-promisors. In the 
case of exchange of goods and services, the consideration has to be 
characterized bv a value equality which thus maximizes the con¬ 
sideration. On the other hand, in exchange the time element is col¬ 
lapsed into simultaneity. It is thus that the two outstanding 
developments of a mature economic order, Exchange and Contract, 
are derived from and are dependent upon the nature and function¬ 
ing of promise-making and promise-keeping. 

This, in turn, opens up a thesis that in the course of development 
of economic life the ethical postulates of the Promise relationship 
had to be transposed from a condition of inarticulateness and sim¬ 
plicity to articulateness and complexity of structure. As will be in¬ 
dicated later, in terms of a contrast with the economics of classical 
Greece, the modem economy, as it evolved with increasing com¬ 
plexity since the Renaissance and Reformation, had as one of its 
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indispensable foundations this very articulation and expansion of 
these ethical presuppositions, so that through the recognition by 
the promisor of having become personally committed—or as the 
existentialists say, “engaged”—and through the recognition by the 
promisee that the promisor would live up to the commitment, a 
chain of activities could be set going and risks be undertaken in 
the confident expectation that the whole system would see the 
risk-taker through his venture. Notwithstanding the qualifications 
and the shadings inherent in any generalization of this order, the 
replacement of tyranny in the political order by government by 
democracy and the replacement of the robber-baron by the com¬ 
petitive entrepreneur came about through the infusion of both the 
political and economic orders with behavior codes that accepted 
and effectuated the ethical bases of implicit covenants entered into 
by promising and contracting parties working through a promise¬ 
worthy and a credit-worthy world. 

As this affirmation of the role of common and reciprocal ethical 
norms may look to some readers as an unnecessarv multiplying of 
hypotheses and dulling of Occam’s Razor, it is advisable to look 
back to the self-stultifying impasse into which Professor Prichard 
wound up in his paradoxical adherence to an oversimplified treat¬ 
ment and ethically neutralist attitude toward the nature of the 
Promise. In refusing to go beyond the implicit agreement and in 
remaining bogged down in the semantic side of it—“by making cer¬ 
tain noises we render ourselves bound to do a certain action”—he 
renders opaque the promise-making relation and makes impassable 
the double bridge from the promise-making to the right-conferment 
and to the promise-fulfillment. He thus ends up in a self-bedazzled 
query that, in abbreviated form, reads, in his own words, as fol¬ 
lows: “What is that something which looks very much like an agree¬ 
ment and yet, strictly speaking, cannot be an agreement?” This 
readiness on the author’s part to be content with a semantic ap¬ 
proach that culminated in a blind alley question mark is all the 

in view of the ensuing sentence in a note on Ex¬ 
change, which the editor of the posthumous volume dates back to 
1940, or the same year as the essay on Promise: “Even exchanging 
one thing for another seems to involve promising.” That note, too, 
ends in effect with a question mark: “What about the cases where 
my action need not come first and X’s obligation [to deliver] is not 


more puzzling 
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conditional on knowing I have done it?” Considering the pervasive¬ 
ness of and our dependence upon promising and exchanging, one 
has a right to challenge this recoil of the positivist moralist from 
the logical and ethical postulates underlying these distinctive social 
activities. Indeed, one has a right to wish that Professor Prichard 
had integrated these essays of his with the earlier one on Moral 
Obligation,” wherein he defines the obligatory in terms of what he 
calls “oughtness-to-be.” Then assuming a further will to explore 
and a sympathy for this complex realm of “oughtness-to-be, he 
might well have returned with the quatrain of propositions given 
above as constitutive of the Promise relationship. In the process of 
this exploration he would, this writer believes, have been compelled 
to realize that the ethical postulates of Promising overlap and un¬ 
derlie the coordinate practical activities which may be subsumed 
under the terms of social and economic covenanting and also social 
and economic cooperating. 

It is further maintained that in the spelling-out of the presuppo¬ 
sitions of all these activities one is inevitably led to the discovery 
that the Golden Rule, in some form or another, is the unifying 
postulate for all these types of activity: 


Whether in promising to one another or covenanting or cooperating 
with one another in personal, social, or business life we require of our¬ 
selves and of others a conduct in terms of the imperative formulated in 
the Golden Rule. That ethical imperative is that we ought to act as we 
would have the other act were he in our place, and in the light of 
standards of action and obligation that we deem in the long-run binding 
on both in their respective current places and in converse relationship. 

The foregoing formulation throws a dual light on the traditional 
positive and negative formulations of the principle. In any cross- 
section of the patterns of practical conduct we can look back to 
stages of the past that were less articulate and less stringent in their 
requirements of mutual recognition of one’s own obligation and the 
rights of others, and at the same time we can observe the possibili¬ 
ties of more forethoughtful relations and more stringent rights and 
obligations. Yet what is at any given time and in any given area of 
social conduct deemed to be binding is a workable optimum rather 
than minimum of such obligations and rights. With respect to prac¬ 
tical life, this optimum may be better expressed negatively than 
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positively—that is, in the case of the Promise relationship, that the 
promisor should be and has to be aware that what the promisee 
would resent in his failure to fulfill the obligation would come to 
be identical with his resentment if the positions of promisor and 
promisee were to be reversed. This is equivalent to the negative 
statement of the Golden Rule as formulated by Hillel, the contem- 
porarv of Jesus, “What is hateful to yourself do to no other: That 
is the whole law. . . . Go and learn” (Sabbath 31a). As the neg¬ 
ative summarv of the law ends with the commandment to continue 

J 

the quest of knowledge and practice, it can be said that there is 
implicit in it the positive form of the commandment as voiced by 
Jesus in the Gospel: “. . . whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets” (Matthew 7:12). 

As this type of ethics presupposes not only rationality in the 
human being but progressiveness in self-improvement as a rational 
being, the positive form puts the emphasis on the growing point of 
the enlargement of the scope and the elevation of the mutual 
thoughtfulness in the types of activity that involve confronting and 
covenanting between human beings. That, it seems to this writer, 
is the explanation for the sense of inadequacy one feels about past 
attempts to equate the negative and the positive forms of the 
Golden Rule, as in the following statement of Kittel: “For the con¬ 
sciousness of the age of Jesus, the two forms were scarcely distin¬ 
guishable. The proof of that is that in the oldest Christian literature 
the two forms are recorded promiscuously.” 26 Over against that 
view is the even more significant historical fact that laws about 
social conduct have evolved through superimposing upon the neg¬ 
ative imperative acceptable for any given period more and more 
of the positive as first envisioned by individuals as the higher and 
more desirable conduct. 

It remains to stress an implication of the foregoing account that 
neither the negative nor the positive forms of the Golden Rule are 
mere utilitarian exchange relationships or a mere social exchange 
calculus of the acceptance of an obligation by reason of the expec¬ 
tation of advantage to accrue to oneself when the relationship is 
reversed between obligor and obligee. There is no escaping from 

2(1 Problems of Late Judaism aivl Early Christianity, p. 109 of the German text 
(1920). 
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the deeper grounds of truthfulness and faithfulness. With respect 
to truthfulness, the reciprocal character is omitted from the formu¬ 
lation of the corresponding Golden Rule: “Let your speech be Yea, 
yeal Nay, nay” (Matthew 5:37). That has a Rabbinic equivalent 
which is at once positive and elucidatory: “Let your nay and yea be 
both righteous." 27 The closing word in the last formulation hints 
that the reason for the requisite truthfulness is that the moral order 
is built thereon, or in the words of the descendant of the Gamaliel 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, “The world is preserved by 
three things, by truth, by justice, by peace . . . and the three are 
one: If truth is wrought, peace is wrought; and where justice is 
wrought, peace and truth are also wrought.” 28 

As the prevalent procedure in the social sciences and the atti¬ 
tudes of publicists and public are rather hostile to the detailed 
theses of the foregoing orientation on the fundamental rights and 
relationships, it may be helpful to refer to an analogous approach 
by A. N. Whitehead to the evocation of the postulates that underlie 
such pervasive practical activities as the applied arithmetic of 
counting. In his exposition of that elementary part of applied math¬ 
ematics, Professor Whitehead recalls Dean Stanley’s reference to a 
legend about the Council of Nicaea: “When the Bishops took their 
places on their thrones, they were three hundred and eighteen; 
when they rose up to be called over, it appeared that they were 
three hundred and nineteen; so that they never could make the 
number come right.” The comment thereon by Whitehead is this: 
“Whatever be the historical worth of this story, it may safely be 
said that it cannot be disproved by deductive reasoning from the 
premises of abstract logic. The most we can do is to assert that a 
universe in which such things are liable to happen on a large scale 
is unfitted for the practical application of the theory of cardinal 
numbers.” 28 

As a concluding illustration of the interaction between the theses 
set forth in this section, it may be helpful to sketch further an al¬ 
ready alluded-to corollary, that to make the existing order fit for a 
progressive economy it proved necessary to interfuse it not only 


27 Baba Mezia, 49a. 

28 Ethics of the Fathers , I, 18; and Pesikta K., 140b. 

29 Article on “Mathematics’' in the Encyclopedia Britannica , Eleventh Edition, 
Vol. XVII, p. 881, which article has been discontinued in the later editions under 
the contemporary American editorship. 
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with the mobile cardinal numbers of modem arithmetic and ac¬ 
counting built on zero and balance, but with the expansible prom¬ 
ising and covenanting in contracting relationships dependent upon 
the recognition and, within limits, the enforcement of operative 
rights and obligations. The preferred hypothesis about the eco¬ 
nomics of classical Greece is that its limitations and stagnations 
were due to the following: (1) The interaction between the lack 
of mobility as between the members of promising and contracting 
relationships and the lack of reliability as to the effectuation of 
commitments; (2) the foreshortened scope of human sympathy, 
due to lack of recognition of a common humanity, which curtailed 
the scale of economic dealings with other members of society; and 
(3) the lack of faithfulness between the members of such trans¬ 
actions, apart from those bound by personal intimacy, which pre¬ 
vented the chain reaction development of a linkable human series 
for both transitive and cumulative building-up of numerous eco¬ 
nomic transactions. 


The source material which is relevant and illuminating for the 
functioning of that economy as a going human concern is available 
through the speeches and arguments of Demosthenes on individual 
cases. In the cases against Euergus and against Dionysodorus we 
have presented in sharp relief this absence of a large and enlarging 
basis of human credibilitv and reliabilitv, for in these cases the 

S ¥ 

debtor and creditor must go together to be identified in settling 
their transactions at the bank. Not onlv is transmissible represen¬ 
tation unavailable, but the mistrust of each other extends to the 
bank itself." A rhetorical question with which Demosthenes con¬ 
cludes another case betravs the extreme contraction of the scale of 
human interchange and the impracticability of cumulative eco¬ 
nomic transaction from the non-recognition of anything like a 
Golden Rule and transitive reciprocal relations between contract¬ 
ing parties. In that case Demosthenes exclaims, “Who could be so 
foolish as of his own free will to pay money on a written order?’’ 31 

It is further submitted that the stagnancy of that economy after 
it had made the venture of international trade stems also from the 


failure of the Greek politv and society to accept the idea of a hu¬ 
man family whose members, from one point of view or another, 


:u> Euerg. 51; Dion vs. 15. 
Al Nam. 12. 
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could be treated as equals and grow in recognition of mutual obli¬ 
gations. In the Aristotelian Problems there occurs the curious ques¬ 
tion as to why it is more blameworthy to embezzle a deposit than 
a loan. And the curious answer is given that in deposits one is deal¬ 
ing as with a friend, since no man would make a deposit or place 
for safe-guarding and return save with his intimates whom he 
trusts. But loans involve strangers who do it for a profit; and so it 
is implied that there is no expectation of living up to the obligation, 
and hence the reduced moral sanction against defaulting at will on 
loans. 32 Clearly we are worlds apart from that moral sensibility 
which, resting on religious postulates, legislated that, ‘‘A stranger 
shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him. 33 As that 
injunction preceded the one against interest and is coordinated with 
a congeries of imperatives that involved the extension of loans in 
preference to charity, the enlargement of the moral horizon from 
intimates to strangers clearly involved a deepening of the sense of 
obligation to meet and repay debts to the fellow-man who behaved 
considerately and carried out the highest injunction of love for a 
neighbor as for oneself, and also because the neighbor is like one¬ 
self in the common and transcending relationships. 

Finally, even in the shipping loans that were so important for the 
maritime trading economy of Greece there is evident the same fore¬ 
shortened moral perspective in human relations. The arranged 
contract or syngraphs did not operate within a framework charac¬ 
terized by expansible confidence, credibility, and credit. Those who 
lent money on a voyage had often to go with the ship as super¬ 
cargo or send representatives to prevent fraud or withdrawal of 
security by the borrower. 34 Thus the Greek law' merchant lacked a 
sense of the equity and proportion that were evolved bv modern 
society in the wake of the very stimuli from the revived learning of 
the Bible that developed in the course of the Refonnation. While 
Xenophon talks about the advisability of adjudicating shipping 
controversies “with justice and expedition,” the juridical procedure 
did not approach the ethics of equivalent reparation, but entailed 
disproportionate penalties. Plaintiffs who were adjudged to have 

32 Aristotle, Problems XXIX, 2, 950 a. 

33 Ex. 22:21. 

34 Demosthenes, Phorm. VIII, 26; Apat. X. 
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made exorbitant claims and whose cases were thrown out of court 
incurred the penalty of atimia , or loss of civil rights. 35 


ill 


The consideration accorded in the preceding discussion to that 
sector of human rights dealing with the constellations of Promise, 
Exchange, and Contract, ramified into ethics and religion and re¬ 
turned to cultural economic history; yet it barely hinted at, without 
articulating, the material side of the subject matter, i.e., the goods 
and services available to or moving between the members in the 
relations of Promise, Exchange, and Contract. 

In the present case the objects that pass to the opposite mem¬ 
bers of the designated relations belong ab initio to individuals in¬ 
vested with the rights of control and disposition. In other words, 
private property enters as a right and is indispensable to the func¬ 
tioning of liberties of individuals. In order that there can be utiliza¬ 
tion and movement of the means of life and pursuit of happiness 
it is inescapable that individuals be accorded individualized access 
to and control over goods and instruments. Indeed, the capacities 
of the individual start out as differential inheritance, undergo diver¬ 
gent development, and call for diverse nurture by family and for 
differing contributions bv society, along with stimulated fostering 
by other individuals—which whether for a “purpose’’ or “disin¬ 
terested!)” involves a preference or a priority of opportunity for 
the one thus favored and discrimination for others outside of the 
scope of personally induced preferment. 

Accordingly, since the experiments during this generation with 
central planning and nationalization have shown the necessity of 
differential rewards by distributed posts in the hierarchy of power 
as well as by adjudged ability and exercised effort, it is clear that 
even in a paradisiacal state of overflowing abundance, unhindered 
by any transportation problems and time-lags, the varieties of in¬ 
dividual human nature in relation to the stimuli by and competi¬ 
tion from others would be bound to generate a system of private 
property and patterns of succession and inheritance. Thus envis¬ 
aged, the nature of private property goes beyond foreshortened 
definitions employed in treatises and literature on the subject. As 

Demosthenes, Thcoc. X, 54. 
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an approximation to a full definition, the writer submits the follow¬ 
ing octet of major terms and relations: 


Private Property — (1) power over, with a) mobile access, b) at one s 
free discretion to concretions of (2) a) resources, b) goods, c) services, 
and d) individual capacities, with a view to (3) a) use, b) development, 
(4) a) by oneself, or (5) in free association with others, or (6) transfer 
to others with a) transmitted rights and flexibilities,—all under condi¬ 
tions of (7) social acceptance and (8) legal enforcement of rights against 
a) interferers, and b) aggressive exercisers of possession by counter¬ 
power. 


This spelling out of private property turns out to be both an octet 
of primary and an octet of secondary elements, with the secondary 
comprising such significant terms or relations as mobile access, free 
discretion, human capacities, development of resources and self, 
and so forth. This double octet lends a resonance to the score that 
was played in Part I, devoted to the interaction between and trans¬ 
mitted impairment from the abridgment of property and the 
contraction of civil rights that brought about the debacle of Czech¬ 
oslovakia as a democratic country. And with echoes from that still 
vibrant, the reader must have in the course of Part II tried to trace 
sotto voce the object-aspects of the Promise and cognate relations 
and to anticipate the very themes of the present Part. The difficul¬ 
ties he may well have encountered in his internal accompaniment 
bear so significantly on our task that they deserve description and 
explanation. These difficulties, it is submitted, are due to the fact 
that the mere mention of “private property” releases an emotive 


alarm system from the sweeping charges and the clanging contro¬ 
versies that have been accumulating since the Communist Mani¬ 
festo a century ago. 

A striking illustration of such dampening of thought from ac¬ 


crued prejudgments is afforded by Charles Beard, whose signifi¬ 


cance lies in having been an intersection point for the displacement 


of the natural rights doctrine by the Marxist conception of private 


property in the minds of a large part of the intelligentsia. In the 
sequel book to the Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
(1913), which he called Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democ¬ 
racy (1915), he invokes the authority of Washington for his 


economic interpretation, without showing any awareness of a 
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difference between his paraphrase and the original, as is readily 
seen from the following juxtaposition of the two passages: 

Said Professor Beard about 


Washington’s view on creditors’ 
economic-political claims: 

“No less an important person 
than Washington assigned the 
satisfaction of the claims of the 
public creditors as the chief 
reason for the adoption of the 
Constitution, for he held that 
unless provisions were made for 
the payment of the debt, the 
country might as well continue 

* C7 

under the old order of the Articles 
of the Confederation.” 


Said Washington in the letter 
to Jefferson cited by Beard: 

“I have indulged the expecta¬ 
tion that the Government would 
enable those entrusted with its 
administration to do justice to 
the public creditors and retrieve 
the national character. But if no 
means are employed but requisi¬ 
tions , that expectation will be in 
vain and we may well recur to 
the old Confederation” 


Before evaluating what might be called the intellectual foreign 
exchange transaction indulged in bv Beard, we have to realize the 
logical tender value that the sentences quoted had for Jefferson, as 
for the other Founding Fathers. For back of the letter to Jefferson 
regarding the implementing of the Constitution was a triad of facts 
publicly known at the time: (1) Washingtons dual signature to 
the Constitution as President and as Deputy from Virginia; (2) the 
express provision and covenant made in Article VI that “all debts 
contracted and engagements entered into before the adoption of 
this Constitution shall be as valid against the United States under 

O 

this Constitution as under the Confederation”; and (3) the letter 
of transmittal bv Washington under the same date of September 
17, 1787, bespeaking the urgency, after twelve years of unsatisfac¬ 
tory experiment with the Confederation, of “a different organiza¬ 
tion” and recommending the new Constitution as the embodiment 
of “the greatest interest of every true American, the consolidation 
of our Union.” 

It is this letter of Washington that conveyed to Jefferson concern 
over delay in the fulfillment of the obligation of the Constitution 
to the creditors. Yet Professor Beard seeks to equate that letter 
with an admission that the obligation was extorted by the creditors 
as a quid pro quo for their support of the new Constitution, and 
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that without it they would have prevented the remedy for the 
chaotic conditions that prevailed under the Confederation and that 
led Washington to say in the transmittal letter that the Constitution 
was necessary not only for the “prosperity and felicity” of the 
people, but “perhaps also our national existence.” As against the 
substitute offered by Beard, the words cited with their harmonics 
from the other letter sav clearlv that there was no doubt in Wash- 

✓ J 

ington’s mind of the validity of the claims of the creditors, for he 
identifies the implementation of the claims with doing justice, and 
equally with redeeming the National credit, and as he puts it, “re¬ 
trieving the National character.” After voicing his concern over the 
continuance of the loose finance of “requisitions” he looks ahead 
and predicts that if these policies and drift continue, the country 
would revert to the old Confederation. 

Thus placed in historical perspective as the dominant issue of the 
period, it is difficult to suppress the surprise that Justice Holmes 
felt—and conveyed to Sir Frederick Pollock in 1928—regarding the 
books of Professor Beard as embodying “rather ignoble though most 
painstaking investigation of the investments of the leaders” on the 
assumption “that they wanted a powerful government because they 
had invested.” 36 But apart from the moral indignation of the Great 
Dissenter thus voiced against the “belittling arguments” derogatory 
of the “high-mindedness” of the Founding Fathers, the ironical 
thing is that the new generation of disciples of the liberal jurists 
adopted Beard’s hypothesis as a dogma. Indeed, the astonishing 
thing is how the original propounder failed to see. the disparity be¬ 
tween the documentary statement and his gloss. 

The hypothesis that this writer ventures to submit—to cover not 
only the disparity unperceived by the propounder of the theory 
but the mental blockage regarding private property in that large 
part of the intelligentsia that was brought under Beard’s influence 
—is that by Beards time Marxist economic determinism and reduc¬ 
tionist ethical relativism as applied to history and political institu¬ 
tions were beginning to produce an intellectual cataract in the 
minds of avant garde academic figures, and that they, in turn, 
transmitted it to the intelligentsia. And so there accrued a partial 
to total eclipse of the metaphysical-moral doctrine of natural rights. 
These attitudes were reenforced by the shifts of thought in the 

36 Holmes-Follock Letters, Vol. II (1941), p. 222. 
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newer psychology to the irrational elements of human nature and 
the consequential subordination of both the rationality and the in¬ 
tegrality of the human personality. The interwar decades represent 
a progressive depreciation of the ethical standards and the mental 
currency of the Great Tradition up to the first prewar period, and 
also a continuing devaluation of the Word as the logos of individual 
and social thought and conscience. First then in the exponents of 
the newer trends, and then progressively through parts of the cul¬ 
tivated and popular publics, was effected a cultural breach and a 
loss of convertibility between the basic concepts of the Great Tra¬ 
dition and those of the novel heresy that became a new orthodoxy. 

As the leitmotif of this study revolves around the validity of the 
natural-law approach to human rights and property and the indis¬ 
pensability of restoring ethical norms binding upon power elements 
in both the political and economic realms, the foregoing hypothesis 
regarding the intellectual amnesia from the diffused Marxism may 
contribute to the recapture of cultural memory and thus promote 
fresher and more resourceful treatment of our current predica¬ 
ments. It so happens that there is telling, though brief, evidence 
from Beard’s own writings confirming the loss of perceptiveness 
toward the prior current vocabulary of thought and expression em¬ 
ployed by his very subjects and objects of analysis. Toward the end 
of that book on the Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
he evinces impatience with Jefferson over the denial in Jefferson’s 
plethora of writings of the class interpretation of both European 
politics and the Constitution. With respect to Europe, he charges 
Jefferson with “reversing the facts of history,” and lays it down as 
an indisputable proposition that “most scholars today hold that ex¬ 
ploitation was itself the origin of State and class rule, and that gov¬ 
ernment and good order were incidental products ” (p. 418). In 
that context he chides Jefferson for appearing to believe that “Euro¬ 
pean . . . class rule was to be viewed as an instrument for the 
maintenance of public order, and exploitation was a mere incident 
to the process.” 

Leaving aside the European issue, he evinces still greater sur¬ 
prise at Jefferson’s basic postulate that government is rooted in 
human nature and natural law: “For our purposes, the point is that 
he apparently rests his concept of government upon a theory of 
human nature” (pp. 418-419). Then Beard dwells on the implicit 
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challenge by Jefferson to his own new-fangled orientation on the 
Constitutional Convention, the Founding Fathers, and the kind of 
government they devised: “Jefferson does not admit for a moment 
that the majority of the Convention which drafted the Constitution 
entertained Old World notions of class rule, or sought to draw too 
tightly the cords of power in the new instrument of government. 
. . . He cannot admit that the Constitution was a class instru¬ 
ment . . Yet Beard persisted in his mis-history. 

This adopted attitude by Beard, that Jefferson ought to have 
known better than to have expressed anticipatory disagreement 
with the class interpretation of the Constitution sponsored by 
Beard, leads to the climactic charge against Jefferson for indulging 
in sentimentalism and pursuing Machiavellian politics of his own, 
as appears from the final sentences in the paragraph of the fore¬ 
going citation: “To have assailed the Ark of the Covenant would 
have been impolitic to the Republicans. Consequently, they chose 
the better course of seizing it for themselves” (419-20, italics 
above added). Having thus made short shrift of the Jefferson be¬ 
nighted enough to hold that government is grounded in the theory 
of human nature and that human rights are grounded in the “Laws 
of Nature and Nature’s God,” Professor Beard proceeds undis¬ 
turbed to resume the thesis in the earlier pages of the book on the 
Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. 

Thus through dispelling an epochal error that held, this gener¬ 
ation in thrall, we have been brought back, full circle, to the con¬ 
cept of Father John Neville Figgis mentioned before, that the ideas 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence, and for that matter 
the cognate ones in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, are the 
products of a cultural accumulation and not the products of eco¬ 
nomic class interests: They “are the heirs of all the ages, the de¬ 
pository of the emotions and the thoughts of seventy [and more] 
generations of culture,”—stretching from the Hebrew Prophets 
(which in turn trace to the Mosaic and Priestly codes), going 
across the Mediterranean to the Greek and Stoic philosophers, then 
the Gospels and the Rabbinic writings, and after the consolidation 
of Christianity in the Roman Empire, the codifiers of the Civil Law, 
and after another wide gap, the intellectual clustering and inter¬ 
pretation that proceeded from St. Thomas Aquinas and the Cath- 
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olic jurists through the efflorescence of Protestant legal and political 
thought down to the late eighteenth century. In this context there 
is a correlative theme which cannot judiciously be left completely 
in abeyance if we are to understand the constructive power exerted 
by this body of thought, in contrast with the nihilistic influence 
that was exerted in our time by tire systematic denial of natural 
rights. The continuity of the doctrine through variant regional and 
temporal phases, with ephemeral elements subject to discard, owes 
its recurrent creativity to the conviction common to the main ex¬ 
ponents—from Isaiah to Grotius, from Aristotle to Aquinas, from 
Cicero to Locke—that the inner content of the doctrine is a dis¬ 
covery accessible to reason, as it is also deemed a revelation of the 
highest religion known to them. 

It is thus that the confluence of intellectual streams and cross¬ 
fertilization of ideas came to constitute the Great Tradition and the 


common heritage for (1) improvement of internal polities through 
assuring and extending of rights, (2) improving the comity of 
nations and international law, and (3) transposing the import of 
rights to the conduct of economic enterprise in internal and inter¬ 
national trade by individuals and voluntary associations who 
opened up new worlds, planted new colonies, and under the stim¬ 
ulus of the new learning and science raised exponentially the tech¬ 
nical scope of economic life. It was under the conjoint Hebraic and 
Hellenic stimuli and the formulations transmitted by the juridical 


tradition of a progressive ethical and rational order that the Amer¬ 
ican Colonies started and eventually established their Union. The 
Pilgrim Fathers were, according to the advice given them by John 
Robinson, impelled by the conviction that the Lord hath moie 

light and truth to break forth out of His Holy Word. 

And “more light and truth did break forth from the old light 
and truth” and become manifest in the American Revolution. By 
the consensus of Hamilton and Jefferson—the supposed opposite 
poles of Beard’s interpretation—the American Revolution was not 
a revolutionary movement in the sense of the French Revolution 
known to them and of the Russian Revolution known to us. The 
special problems provoked by the French Revolution led Hamilton 
in his “Americanos” articles to declare that the Ameiican people 
originally resorted to a revolution in government as a lcfuge fiom 
encroachments on rights and privileges antecedently enjoyed, not 
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as a people who from choice sought a radical and entire change in 
the established government, in pursuit of new privileges and rights 
carried to an extreme, irreconcilable perhaps with any form of reg¬ 
ular government.” 

Finally, Jefferson's own contribution to the American cause of 
independence similarly bears witness that he regarded it as the 
vindication of the tradition of free government and human rights. 
There are on record two letters which, notwithstanding the deni¬ 
gration of the aims and motives of the Founding Fathers by Beard, 
Hacker, and Laski, confirm and supplement Hamilton s character¬ 
ization. Apropos a charge at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury as to the derivativeness of the ideas in the Declaration, Jef¬ 
ferson wrote to Madison in 1823 and to Henry Lee in 1825 as 
follows: 37 

I did not consider it as any part of my charge to invent new 
ideas. ... Not to find out new principles or new arguments never 
before thought of . . . but to place before mankind the common sense 
of the subject ... to command their assent, and to justify ourselves in 
the independent stand we [were] impelled to take. Neither aiming at 
originality of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular 
and previous writing, it was intended to be an expression of the Ameri¬ 
can mind. . . . All its authority rests, then, on the harmonizing senti¬ 
ments of the day, whether expressed in conversation, in letters, printed 
essays, or the elementary books of public right. 

While as indicated there are many cultural mansions and historic 
vantage points from which to view the doctrine of natural law and 
natural rights, the connection between Natural Law and Private 
Property may best be envisaged through St. Thomas Aquinas by 
reason of the synthesis he provides of a number of historic streams 
and the wisdom he enshrines to all attuned to the Great Tradition. 
Furthermore, the revival of Thomism in this century has run paral¬ 
lel to the counter-streams under critical analysis herein. The very 
nexus under consideration here has received reaffirmation in two 
great Papal encyclicals that have been concerned with aspects of 
the conservation of private property, and also its adjustment to the 
needs of given times: “The right to own private property has been 
given to man by nature, or rather by the Creator himself 

^ Writings of Jefferson , ed. P, L. Ford, X, p. 266, and VII, p. 407. 
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The practice of all ages has consecrated the principle of private 
ownership as being preeminently in conformity with human na¬ 


ture . . 


” 38 


The overture to the treatment of property in the masterly trea¬ 
tise in the Prima Secundae of the Summa Theologica consists in 
the declared participation by man as a rational creature in natural 
law and in the providential order of the use of other created things: 
“Natural law is a certain kind of participation by us in the eternal 
law” (I-II, 96.2, ad 3). The first and most universal precept of 
natural law is that good ethically must be done, and evil avoided; 
and out of this proceed masses of things that ought to be done and 
others that ought not to be done. The theme of what might be 
called the “first act” is a one-to-one correspondence between the 
domains of pure and practical reason, on the one hand, and the 
domains of primary and secondary precepts of natural law, on the 
other hand. Pure reason being concerned with necessary things is 
pervaded by maintained necessity from postulates or principles 
through conclusions in the sustained chain of reasoning, but prac¬ 
tical reason which is concerned w'ith contingent truths does not 
possess the same continuous rigor from principles to conclusions, 
nor is it equally and immediately cogent to all. By analogy, there 
are secondary precepts of natural law drawn from the primary 
which do not have the same absolute and immutable character. 
The secondary precepts can, as we sav, undergo change in different 
contextual situations and altering historical-social periods (I-II, 
94.5). 

Turning to an application of the foregoing to property, St. 
Thomas affirms that the nature of man and his inclination to pre¬ 


serve his being involve the primary precepts of natural law; and 
there emerge from them the secondary precepts concerned with the 
possession, use, and disposition of material things or property. 
Though property in general is thus a deduced natural right, the 
particular mode of possession involves the class of precepts which 
are called the jus gentium. Though there have been commentators 
who treated the jus gentium as outside of the scope of natural law 
—as in the case of Professor B. Rahilly 3i ’—a different position has 


HH Quadragesima Anno , See. 45; Rcrttm Novarutn f See. 8, 
»» Studies, Vol. IX, (Dublin 1920). 
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been taken by Professor J. B. McLaughlin. 40 That sagacious and 
gracious interpreter of Thomism, M. Jacques Maritain, to light up 


contemporary problems and lighten their burden, definitely sides 


with the latter school of thought, as appears from his perceptive 


book on The Rights of Man and Natural Law. In an earlier article 


he neatly summed up the absoluteness of the right to private prop¬ 
erty and the relativity of the exercise as follows: “Legislation and 
custom cannot, without violating natural law, abolish the right to 
private property, but they can variously regulate the exercise of 
that right.” 41 

If an extramural student be permitted to venture some comments 
on the commentators, it is that while noting the significance and, 
if you will, the modernity of St. Thomas’ recognition of institutional 
relativity, they appear to neglect or understate three salient ele¬ 
ments of the accrued changes. The first is that St. Thomas’ accorded 
margin for non-individuated ownership related understandably and 
properly enough to common ownership in religious orders and the 
pursuit of learning. Such modes of community ownership are 
worlds apart from the modern nationalized industries and the con¬ 


centration of the means of production in the hands of the State. 

Secondly, in the feudal world, and in the mentally recaptured 
agricultural and trading life of the ancient world, the issue between 
preserved individual property and encroaching State monopoliza¬ 
tion of all property could not arise. Accordingly, the favorable atti¬ 
tude toward and picture of communal ownership in such Church 
Fathers as St. Ambrose and St. Jerome came more from other- 
worldliness than from a purpose of extirpating economic and moral 
abuses. And in a broader sense the alternatives were concerned 
with enclaves in a social-economic order of individual ownership. 

Thirdly, and more decisively, in the handicraft technology and 
the lack of a developed technical base for enlarging the multi¬ 
dimensional reference-frame of economic and social life, there 
could not arise out of any form of so-called collective ownership 
any full socialism or such elaborate and convoluted domination 
over the individual as is bound to impair his spiritual integrity and 
to destroy his political rights and liberties. 


40 l bid -> PP- 572, 578. 

tarterly,° 1 Q 34 ^’ and Communism ’” Vo] ' VII, University of Toronto 
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Having thus provided support for the original position of St. 
Thomas by way of clarification of contemporary difficulties with it, 
we may return to the major themes. While the term “jus gentium ,” 
taken over from the Roman law, has special denotations and con¬ 
notations, in the context and for the use of St. Thomas’ exposition 
it means the Law of Civil Society rather than the Law of Nations. 
The Common Law is a parallel to the jus gentium, but what St. 
Thomas is concerned with is the underlying postulates or the 
Fundamentals of the Common Law detached from the specific 
laws at any time, which are a composite of Natural Law and Posi¬ 
tive Law. The Thomist jus gentium, then, deals with rights and 
duties that flow necessarily from first principles, yet take into ac¬ 
count and impose conditions upon the factual framework of society 
or the civil order. Upon this Fundamental Civil Law is built the 
positive human law concerned with rights and duties flowing from 
first principles, with due regard to the relativities and contingencies 
of given human societies and particular communities with carry¬ 
over customs, modes of behavior, and special needs. Without this 
fundamental civil law it would be impossible for man to live peace¬ 
fully in society. 

In a sense, then, it corresponds to the Social Contract of later 
thought, but without in any way presupposing a logical or historical 
prior state of nature. The precepts of this Civil Law derive from 
the primary precepts of Natural Law. Among these precepts are 
the right to private propertv and justice in human exchange. An¬ 
other is the principle of damage, or the theological form that the 
one who sins should be punished. But the particular penalty for 
any crime is part of the Positive Law and can vary with the type 
of empirical societv. As support for the foregoing interpretation the 
following may be submitted from the Prima Secundae: 


The ius gentium is indeed in some sense natural to man, insofar as he 
is a rational being, according as it is derived from natural law by way 
of conclusion, which is not very remote from the principles: for which 
reason men are readily in agreement about it; it is distinguished, how¬ 
ever, from natural law, especially from that which is common to all 

animals II-II. 95, 4 ad 1|. 


The upshot, then, is that the right of private ownership belongs to 
the jus gentium, which is itself the body of secondary precepts of 
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Natural Law, concerned with the general directions for human con¬ 
duct in civil society. 

So recognizing that the right of private property is a discovery 
of the human reason with reference to the life of man in society, it 
is a natural and necessary conclusion that there must be justice, 
stability, order, and peace. Such conclusions, or what we would 
now call the postulates of life and society, are in another context 
called by St. Thomas “naturaliter homini conventia.” 42 The meta¬ 
physical source is that it is a delegation of the dominion belonging 
to God over nature, and man is accorded the right to exercise the 
right to property in virtue of being created in the image of God. 
The ultimate logical constants of property for St. Thomas are the 
triad of dominium, possessio, proprietas. The first is generic power 
over material things in general; the second is the composite of 
collective and private ownership; and the third is the right to pri¬ 
vate property. Possession in St. Thomas is a moral right and is free 
from the Roman legal and contemporary connotations of utilized 
control by someone. The primary constant means that the unique 
relationship between God and Creation has involved a grant of 
right by God to man to use material creation for the fulfillment of 
the ends appointed for him by God. So possession is a divinely 
devolved right for the functioning of humanity, human freedom, 
and the individual personality. To preserve his life, man in general, 
and every man in particular, must have the right to possess things 
from the proceeds of his labor for the sustenance of his life. The 
propagation of the species involves the use of material things for 
the protection, nurturing, and educating of children. And as a final 
member of this derivative triad, man is endowed with a rational 
nature and a spirit and must therefore have the generic rights of 
possession and differentiated access to objects as instruments for 
the effectuation of his faculties of knowledge, his human relation¬ 
ships with his fellow men, and the knowledge and love of God. 

So we may round out this part with the conclusion that man has 
both the devolved right of dominion and the natural right of ge¬ 
neric possession based upon (1) the Providential law and order, 
(2) the nature of man as a rational being, and (3) the natural des¬ 
tiny of material creation and its indispensability for the life and 
service of man. And perhaps it may be permitted to one approach- 

42 3 Summa Cont. Gentiles , 129. 
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ing the theological aspects of these problems with intellectual em¬ 
pathy to contrast this teaching of St. Thomas and the canonical 
attitude of the Catholic Church toward property, and point out 
that the Church in its official capacity rejected the doctrines of 
Wyclif and Hus who maintained that dominion came from divine 
charity and grace and not from natural law. 

The third part or act of the Thomist theory deals with the appli¬ 
cations of the rights to property and to private property in the con¬ 
crete. Because of the previously alluded-to disputations over 
meanings of separate parts and terms, with a tendency inherent in 
such commentary to vary the emphasis on philology and history of 
terms and the influence of prior streams of philosophy and law, the 
independent approach essayed herein renders it necessary to pro¬ 
vide contemporaiy light on the significance and interrelation be¬ 
tween the successive parts or acts of the Thomist exposition. As 
analogy for the order from Natural Law to jus gentium to Positive 
Law, the writer would submit the progression from mathematics to 
physics to engineering. It is, then, inherent in what we might call 
the social engineering of life in society that the mode of exercise 
of the right to individualized possession and use of things and 
services, while stemming from an absolute natural right, depends 
upon laws of particular systems of political and legal order. In the 
previously alluded-to Encyclical, Pope Leo XIII observed, “The 
limits of private possession have been left to be fixed by man’s own 
industry, and by the laws of individual races.” 43 That, to continue 
using the Thomist vocabulary, is how dominion in actu signato be¬ 
comes dominion in actu exercitio. Just as there is a theoretical engi¬ 
neering which is used in concretely applied engineering, so there 
is a generic theory of private property that underlies the variant 
systems of the positive law of private property. 

The logical constants employed by St. Thomas to define private 
ownership are potestas procurandi et dispensandi, and have to do 
with the power, the acquisition, and the disposal in the carrying- 
out of man’s common right of possession and utilization of the 
things necessary for his existence. Supervening upon that triad are 
the final cause and formal reason for the existence of private prop¬ 
erty—to wit, the service to the human community and the higher 

43 Rerum Novarum, Sec, 7. 
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end of humanity. It follows that common property is a subsumed 
variant of the common right of possession. 

Reverting to our earlier emphasis on the need for avoiding con¬ 
fusion with contemporary socialisms and communisms, it may be 
ventured that when St. Thomas speaks of common property he is 
thinking of types of property utilization that transcend the indi¬ 
vidual and hence compel the pooling of that property. With respect 
to common property as an alternative, not what we would now call 
collectivism, it is reasonable to submit that his approach to that 
would be in the light of the revision which Plato himself felt it 
necessary to make of his projected socialist utopia in the Republic.. 

Plato, in the fifth book of the Laws, which as an integral work 
embodies his late and mature thought, pointed out that a com¬ 
munal system of property such as he had included and advocated 
in the Republic would work only in an ideal state where men were 
like gods. For Plato there still lingered a sigh over the imperfect 
state of man in this world that necessitated the abandonment of 
the limiting concept of collective ownership of property. St. 
Thomas as an Aristotelian was, however, not concerned with the 
deliberate re-ordering of social-economic life on a communal basis. 
Yet the doctrine of original sin made him link the division of pos¬ 
sessions with the fallen state of human nature, and to hold that 
even now the wills of men could be so ordered that for certain ac¬ 
tivities things could be held in common—instances of which are 
found in religious life and also, as we would now add, the pursuit 
of learning and research, apud multos bonos viros.** With respect 
to the predominant pattern of social and economic life in relation 
to human nature, it is reasonable to submit that for St. Thomas as 
for Aristotle the private system was no pis aller in any practical 

sense, but the rationally required system in relation to human 
nature as we find it. 

Among the numerous criticisms by Aristotle of Plato’s political 
economy are two exposing the deficiencies of collective property 
on the ground of the lack of incentive, as we would now say But 
as the classical, like the medieval system, had not yet attained the 
idea of progress in the material order and the cumulative trans- 

° [ hat ° rder the ex P an ding ideas of both the natural 
nd the social sciences, the incentives mentioned are limited to the 

44 1 Summa, 1. 98, 1 ad 3, 
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negative. Thus in one passage Aristotle notes that "what is common 
to the greatest number gets the least amount of care; at any rate 
they care for it only to the extent to which each is individually 
concerned. Even where there is no other cause for inattention, men 
a] e moi e prone to neglect their duty when they think that another 
is attending to it. 4 There is a brief but un-followed-up glimpse in 
Aristotle of the distinctive modern synthesis of private property 
and service to the public. In the later parts dealing with social 
structures and the planning of the city, Aristotle observes the fol¬ 
lowing: "On our view of the problem of distribution ... on the 
one hand property ought not to be owned in common as some 
writers have maintained—though it ought to be used in common 
and as friends treat their belongings. On the other hand, none of 
the citizens should go in need of subsistence.” 46 


Assuming the reader’s reflective linking of current themes with 
developed preceding and anticipated succeeding ones, to which 
allusion was made previously, the reader will have been struck with 
certain resemblances between the definition of private property in 
contemporary terms given by the writer at the beginning of Part 
III with the general tenor of the Thomist doctrine as expounded 
herein. The recognition of such resemblances must be kept de¬ 
tached from the modern tendency to vaunted personalization, and 
even proprietization of ideas, lest it be exposed to the sin of intel¬ 
lectual pride so profoundly warned against in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles. Instead, it should be taken as but another illustration of 
our accessibility to discovery and rediscovery of truths that are 
rooted in the nature of things and the nature of man, once accrued 
errors have been removed. 

Now salient among these resemblances is a double triad of pri¬ 
mary and secondary precepts or postulates that on the Thomist 
doctrine determine and constitute the nature of general and private 
property, to wit, for property in general, dominium , possessio, and 
proprietas , and for private property, potestas, procurandi , and dis- 
pensandi. The secondary triad compares, overlaps, and accords 
with the double octet of our definition. The enlargement of the 
determinants comes from the greater complexity of con temporary 


4 Politics, 1261 b. 33—trails, by Ernest Barker (Oxford University Press: 1946), 
p. 44. 

4(1 Ibid., 1329 b. passing into 1330 a, p. 305. 
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economic terms and relations and their transcendence of the limi¬ 
tations, and if you will, the materiality of economic goods under 
technically and financially primitive economics. So our definition 
had to encompass under "property” such things as (1) the varied 
types from goods to resources to capacities, and to anyone wishing 
to enlarge the list still further, to “securities” in the financial sense; 
and with respect to the bearer of the right, (2) the individual in 
voluntary association with others, since economic development has 
been mediated by companies in the literal sense of companions in 
the ventures; and with respect- to use and its enjoyment, it had to 
include (3) legal enforcement for security of “title” and also the 
transfer powers. 

The second resemblance is a common emphasis in the two ac¬ 
counts on the hereditary aspects and on the role of the family. 
Interestingly enough, St. Thomas goes further and brings in the an¬ 
imal kingdom over which there has been given to man dominium, 
and thus St. Thomas is the first to give an ecological approach to 
property. 

Thirdly, there is in St. Thomas a bipolar view of man as through¬ 
out at once individual and social. This rules out a Hobbesian state 
of nature not only as incompatible with the order of Providence but 
on account of the Hobbesian self-induced abnegation of the right 
of resistance to tyranny, a right that was specifically acknowledged 
by St. Thomas in the De Regimine Principium , 4T 

The corollary to such resemblances is a quest for the distinctive 
modalities and the contemporary nature and matrix of property 
occurrence and needs. The first thing to note in this context is that 
Marxist ideas were not only rooted in a now obsolete materialistc 
physics but in an equally obsolete economics: The mechanistic 
conception of Marxism and socialism regarding property at once 
externalized and hypostatized the machinery and means of produc¬ 
tion and cut asunder the vital nexus between mechanisms of prop¬ 
erty and their creator and executant, as well as their possessor. As 
an illustration of the unsoundness of this severance of the economic 
entities from man as creator, designer, improver, and at times also 
neglecter and destroyer, let the reader pause for a minute to con¬ 
sider the repeated invalidations over the past century of the recur¬ 
rent fears of imminent shortage in basic resources like coal and oil. 

47 Trans. G. B. Phelan (Sheed and Ward, 1938), pp. 58-59. 
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It is submitted by this writer that the recurrent emergence of 
shortage ideas stemmed from a too mechanistic and too inadequate 
conception of the nature and role of technology in oil. The authors 
of those computations start with an assumed and delimited sub- 
suiface quantum of the oil resource and apply to that an assumed, 
unmodifiable prevalent technology of extraction. But the fact is 
that apart from the indeterminateness of the magnitude of the sub¬ 
surface quantum of the resource, what is being applied to it is a 
complex of exponential forces of technical skills and institutional 
functioning of thought and enterprise. 

That variable of technology is a transfinite force applied in turn 
to a far from fixed resource, and their interconnection has accom¬ 
plished expansion in three dimensions: (1) extending the geo¬ 
graphical frontier of the resource in surface locations and depths, 
(2) augmenting its use from oil for lamps to autos, planes, and in¬ 
dustry and the amenities of life, and (3) diversifying the effi¬ 
ciencies of utilization. 

This example the reader can extend to other economic domains 
to which he has intimate access. It is also necessary to reflect on the 
tremendous tiansformation of the whole content of contemporary 
life by what at the beginning of the century were isolated labora¬ 
tory expei iments, and in some respects not yet conceived possibili¬ 
ties, i unning the gamut from x-ray and wireless to movies, autos, 
planes, long distance telephones, and the revolutionized chemistry 
of synthetics, up to the current decade s emergence of atomic- 
nuclear energy, with its not yet adumbrated potencies once the 
thieats from the decivilizing Soviet Empire are removed. In a 
word, one prime prerequisite for rational thought by the social 
scientists on property is to liberate themselves from the congeries 
of hovering 'fallacies of misplaced concreteness,” and to acknowl- 
edge property’s rootedness in human nature and an order of nature 
characterized by rationality and creativity. 

From these heights, we may descend to the corresponding sur¬ 
face and define more closely the elements that are determinative 
of individual property, once property is regarded as indissolubly 
connected with man s freedom. It thus appears that individual 

pioperty in a libertarian and progressive society consists in a quat¬ 
rain of irreducible elements: 
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1. The individual’s inheritance; 

2. The family and social investment in developing that inheritance; 

3. The interplay on both of continuing and changing bases of as¬ 
sociation with other individuals; and 

4. Contingencies—most significantly in connection with what emerges 
from being at the intersection point, of opportunities for discovering, 
developing, and utilizing the occurrence of exceptional economic values. 

The first is the transmitted capacities for educability. The second is 
the process of education and its cost in eliciting or actualizing and 
heightening the property potential with which one starts out. In 
this connection, it is worth mentioning that according to A. J. Lotka 
and L. I. Dublin, who carried on their statistical researches in the 
twenties, an American in that period and in terms of that price 
level, on reaching the age of majority, represented an investment 
of an average of about $10,000. On that basis, an ingenious Italian 
statistician, Professor Corrado Gini, estimated that this country’s 
absorption of 27V2 million men, mostly in the prime of life, between 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars and the First World War meant an 
astronomic contribution in billions of dollars by Europe to the 
development of this continent. 

The more we reflect upon this rooting of the property tree in the 
human individuality and ecology, the clearer and more resolute 
must be our conviction of the indissoluble nexus between eco¬ 
nomics and human rights. Possessions are indispensable to the pres¬ 
ervation of the individual, and at the same time an extensive 
repertory of rights must be his inalienable possession if he is to 
have, in the literal sense of the word, self-possession. We began by 
noting that in a world where the means of production of opinion- 
printing press, paper, and ink—were controlled by a central govern¬ 
ment free speech would be cut at its root. That was part of the 
process of the designated enslavement of Czechoslovakia to the 
Pharoanic slave empire called Soviet Communism. It is right for 
libertarians to insist upon freedom of speech and to echo the 
thought of Euripides that a slave is he who may not speak his 
thoughts.” 48 Yet in logic and in history, the subordination of gov¬ 
ernment to rule of law comes first. One could imagine a regime 
that allowed free expression of opinion by an elite, but delimited 
the circulation of those opinions through monopolization of all 

48 Phoen., 391. 
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transport and communication facilities, and so confined the elite to 
mere inbred groups isolated and insulated from others. 

Holding to the enunciated theme and key, reader and writer 
must concur that in a more technical and elaborate economic order 
there must be economic freedoms against the State, to wit: (1) 
self-choice and mobility in activity and jobs, or altemativism in 
employment, and (2) voluntary association with others to engage 
in enterprise independent of State monopoly. So we may set down 
an analogue to the proposition about the connection between in¬ 
dividual property and freedom of speech, as developed in Part I: 

Whenever and wherever the available employers of anybody’s 
inherent and acquired capacities are reduced to a monopoly, or even 
an oligopoly, under State control, then given the inherent tendencies of 
absolute power toward arbitrariness and arrogance, as “original” facts 
about human nature, such concentration of economic power in the State 

is bound to lead to conditions of enslavement of the subjects of the 
State. 


The demonstration of this coordinate postulate has been written 
large in Soviet Russia and satellites. No wonder that such aca¬ 
demic philo-Sovietists as the Cambridge economist, Mr. Maurice 
Dobb, in his recent revision and reissue of his book of a score-years 
ago, under the new title Soviet Economic Development Since 
191/ ," neglects to mention the continuance in the present postwar 
period of the 1940 labor legislation which instituted for the worker 
a geo-attachment to the place of work, supplemented under the 
terms of the fourth Five Year Plan (1946-50) by the drafting of 
youths for vocational training and subsequent compulsory alloca¬ 
tion to industrial jobs. In the face of the publicized abandonment 
of rationing, the retention of the involuntary status of labor is in- 
dicative of the current overflow of the concepts and techniques for 
the millions of enslaved labor on a sub-human basis into the broad 
body of internal labor. The long-term character of these centrally 
planned policies, and the contagion from the greater to the lesser 
enslavement, constitute both warning and challenge. 

While the warning is against the drift to Socialist statism in the 
West, the challenge is more complex. Apart from the consensus as 
to the indispensable resistance against Soviet encroachments upon 


iU Routlrclgr and Krgnn Paul (London: HMS). 
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the free world, there is the intellectual challenge of thinking 
through any proposal of negotiation in terms of the indispensable 
institutional and ethical prerequisites of negotiability, along such 
lines as the present writer attempted in his critique of the scheme 
that our State Department and UN were willing to accept—but for 
Soviet intransigence now known to be due to the treacherous de¬ 
livery into its hands of the secrets—as a framework for the solution 
of the problem of atomic bomb control in a Western-Soviet ar¬ 
rangement. 

In connection with the present problem, we may formulate the 
ultimate requirements for individual freedom as follows: 

1. Power pluralism in the economic as well as the poitical orders, as 
antithesis of power monopolization and collectivism by the State; 

2. Openness of occupation and enterprise to and in between mobility 
by individuals, with freedom to attract other individuals into and main¬ 
tain the corporate character of voluntary associations of individuals; 

3. Freedom to transcend the life-span of the individual, not only in 
physical and social inheritance but in the thus formed concerts of as¬ 
sociated individuals as organs for the carrying on of economic as well 
as other activities; 

4. Authority of norms and institutions of reason and reasonableness 
and scope for their development, not only as checks upon power but as 
facilities to progress within and by the societies; and 

5. Fluidity within horizontal levels and mobility between vertical 
levels of power—political, economic, and cultural. 

Such a quintet points not only to the interdependence of the 
economic and other human rights but to a time-and-setting en¬ 
hancement of the importance of the economic factor in the con¬ 
temporary cultural constellation. The greater complexity and 
fertility of economic elements in our life have been, as indicated at 
various places herein, the product of cross-fertilization of extra- 
economic ideas from cultural and spiritual sources with economic 
techniques. All this has greatly enlarged the scope for and the 
durability of abuse of economic instrumentalities, from the means 
of production to the means of subsistence, open to any State mo¬ 
nopoly of both economic and political power, whether, in fact as 
well as idea, centrally planned, or in design, as well as fact, prim¬ 
itively administered in disregard of the cost in human life. Whereas 
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in the nineteenth century it was individual and corporate abuse 
that had to be curbed, we have seen in the twentieth century the 
urgency of curbing collective abuse, starting from the State mo¬ 
nopoly and going down to subordinate forms of cartels and syn¬ 
dicalist and factional aggregates. 

The quintet also etches in the dual task of a free society to pre¬ 
serve heritages, whether by and to the individual, or through the 
associations concerned with traditions, while at the same time 
working toward progress. “The art of a free society, observed A. 

N. Whitehead about a quarter of a century ago, consists first in 
the maintenance of the symbolic code; and secondly in fearlessness 
of revision, to secure that the code serves those purposes which 

satisfy an enlightened reason.” 50 . 

Finally, we have recurrently come up against the fact that the 

more one ponders on the operational prerequisites of a free enter¬ 
prise and free political order, the more inevitable becomes the 
realization that there are trans-economic and trans-political postu¬ 
lates underlying them. This constitutes a challenge to the practi¬ 
tioners of our fissionized intellectual disciplines to look wider and 
deeper and to be less provincial and parsimonious m their formu¬ 
lations of the postulates, and the consequential urgency of restoring 
their social functioning. This truth was an unarticulated rather 

than an “inarticulate major premise” of the Declaration of In 
pendence, having in the prior months been expressly formuUted 
in the Virginia Bill of Rights by the same Thomas Jefferson, on 
May 6, 1776. The fifteenth Article of that Bill of Rights states 

that no free government, or the blessings of liberty, can be presented 
to anv people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation temper- 

and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 

principles. 

The contrapuntal theme of the inviolability of private property 

and its adjustability to the context and arms of a free^ 

thus fundamental to nature and the Great ra o , j j 
same time runs counter to the bias from Marxism *at has slanted 

our academicism and bemused our intelligentsia. 

counter to the bias of the reactionaries in the successive g 

adaptation to economic social needs including contemporary over- 

50 Symbolism, p. 88 (1927). 
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tures last year, under the auspices of the BBC, on “Religion and 
the Decline of Capitalism” by a fine humanist and Anglican 
thinker, Canon V. A. Demant. Though imbued with a kinship of 
attitude toward the themes and issues dealt with herein, Canon 
Demant on account of a lack of attunement to the workings of a 
free enterprise system less shot through with monopolistic tenden¬ 
cies than prewar England, has accepted too readily the tendentious 
economic and historical writings without the corrections and bal¬ 
anced perspective that have been made by such great economic 
historians as Sir John Clapham. Thus Canon Demant is led to miss 
the truth regarding the unparalleled magnitudes of improvement 
and the acceleration of the pace of improvement in human welfare 
by the main phases of the technical transformations of economic 
life. Put differently, since economic activity as well as economic 
rights are interlocked like the surfaces of a Moebius strip, the 
moralization of capitalism is but a continuation of the confluence 
and competition between the human interests that brought modern 
capitalism into being. 

By extrapolation this thesis means that once constrictions from 
the contagions of Marxism are removed and types of controls made 
necessary by the threats to our civilization can be abandoned, then 
the fact that these remarkable gains of the past score years could 
be effected in a configuration that has been short of peace bids fair 
with the redirection of the new technology to civilian economics 
to reopen an era of larger welfare. As such a vast project of rein¬ 
terpretation of the past and discernment of the implications for the 
future cannot, on account of space limitations, be even adequately 
outlined, the reader, in the old manner of virtuosi rendering new 
musical scores, is invited to use the unfolded thematic material for 
developing his own completing c(?da to the composition. 


Chapter 15 

PHILIP C. JESSUP 


WORLD GO VERNMENT AND MANKIND 


World government has long been an ideal. It has re¬ 
cently become a program of action. The program is supported by 
persons of widely differing interests and temperaments. Its spon¬ 
sorship is no longer confined to idealistic theorists and the “lunatic 
fringe. Judges, lawyers, bankers, businessmen, administrators, 
churchmen, scholars, and plain citizens unite in asserting that 
world government is not only desirable but also attainable. I shall 
endeavor to suggest some of the factors which need to be consid¬ 


ered by persons of good will who are, 
tics. 


in this political sense, agnos- 


The impulse to establish world government is to be attributed to 
the insistent human yearning for peace. Fresh experience of war 
is requisite to provide the drive for active campaigns to check this 
greatest of all human ills. As each modern war has ended, people 
have insisted that there must not be another and for a time they 
have struggled to solve the problem. As the memory of the horror 
fades with the passage of time, the impulse is blunted, the activity 
decreases. Differences of opinion on details of program split the 
ranks and enlistments fall off. We have compulsory service to wage 
war but not to wage peace. Milton declared that, 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war, 


but as Elihu Root once remarked, we do not “understand how to 
maJke the heroes of peace gorgeous and striking to the imagination.” 

The theme of many advocates of world government is that war 
can be abolished only by the elimination of sovereignty. By “sov- 
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civility" they mean the ultimate freedom of national states to en- 
force their wills bv the use of their power. I agree that national 
sovereignty is the root of the evil. The question of procedure re¬ 
mains. Can the root be pulled up by one mighty revolutionary 
heave, or should it first be loosened by digging around it and cut¬ 
ting the rootlets one by one? The first procedure requires a stu¬ 
pendous mobilization of labor, carefully coordinated. The second 
procedure enables a number of parallel efforts to continue simul- 
taneouslv. The first procedure is that advocated by those who urge 
world government “now. The second procedure is used bv those 
w ho would strengthen the United Nations as the symbol of re- 
corded human progress toward the ideal. Professor Robert Mac- 
Iver, in his book The Web of Government, effectiyely argues the 
necessity for the elimination of so\ ereignty and the defects of the 

* o * 

organizational forms of the United Nations with the provisions for 
the veto of the great states permanently represented in the Security 
Council. But elsewhere in his book he notes that “a strong argu¬ 
ment can be made tor the case that great institutional transforma- 
tions more frequently result from step-by-step modifications than 
from the spasmodic upheavals of once-for-all revolutions.” 

Objection will be taken to the assertion that “world government 
now'* implies revolutionary action. I do not suggest that the advo¬ 
cates of this plan are plotting the forcible overthrow of existing 
governments. Indeed it is one of the weaknesses of their position 
that they assume the possibility of adopting immediately a world 
constitution at some great town meeting of the world. In the most 
pungent analysis ot the world government arguments which has 
appeared, Nathan lVlcovits has well pointed out that “Constitu¬ 
tion-making is the final step in establishing a regime of law and 
order.” ' Unless there is a preexisting community in the real sense 
of that term, the adoption of a constitution may, like revolution, in 
Maelver s words, “do more to demonstrate the preexisting lack of 
harmony than to substitute a new harmony. 

We are faced with a problem of enormous scope and complexity. 
Inside national states we are in a stage ot rapidly growing inter¬ 
ference bv government in the affairs of the individual. The move¬ 
ment has gone much further in other countries than in the United 
States. In tins country the history of the movement, from the oppo- 


1 Harpers btaguzitu 9 , Novrml»c % r 19*10, p. 390. 
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sition to the establishment of such bodies as the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission which are 
now taken so much for granted, may be pictured on a graph with 
sharp ups and downs. Each progression is followed by a recession 
but the general curve of the graph shows an upward trend in terms 
of increased state controls. We appear today to be in a period of 
check or recession. In the international field there is equally a fairly 
steady upward curve registering the increasing restrictions placed 
upon the unfettered action of sovereign states. Where the restric¬ 
tions have been imposed, as upon conquered states after a war, 
there has been a sharp rebound as soon as political conditions made 
that possible. Where the restrictions have been assumed in treaties 
freely negotiated, they have also been subject to political depres¬ 
sions as is illustrated by the history of the League of Nations in the 
late 1930 s. Internationally, we are now in a period of progression, 
with limitations on sovereignty, already assumed through the 
United Nations Charter and contemplated in various current of¬ 
ficial proposals, far more extensive than anything which the past 
has called into being. 

In the national field, shifts in the trend toward more or less gov¬ 
ernmental control are usually the consequence of a change of the 
political party in power, brought about by peaceful balloting. In 
the international field the shifts are usually the result of war. One 
of the great problems of international politics today is that of find¬ 
ing a method of peaceful progress in the direction of greater inter¬ 
national control. It must not come so fast as to provoke resistance, 
which is war; it cannot come so slowly as to leave any future ag¬ 
gressor or revolter against oppression eager and free to provoke 
war again. The danger of war is so terrible and so acute in this 
atom-splitting age that we are forced to take the risk of too much 
rather than too little international control of sovereignty. 

One must also realize that the requisite restrictions on sover¬ 
eignty are not confined to limiting the use of force, the banning of 
atomic bombs, and the outlawry of war itself. Restrictions such as 
those are necessary particularly to guard against a recurrence of 
situations in which some fanatical leader seeks to secure for himself 
or his country the domination of the world. Other restrictions on 
sovereignty are necessary to meet the legitimate aspirations of 
peoples who have never attained a reasonably good life. These re- 
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strictions involve the control of the old freedom to wage selfish and 
monopolistic economic war through high tariffs, cartels, colonial 
exploitation, or any other of the familiar devices of imperialism and 
of economic nationalism. If these social and economic evils are not 
remedied, desperate peoples will break any pledged word and risk 
any sanction in the search for a better life. 

The existence of government does not mean the end of war, as 
the continuing history of civil war clearly reveals. The argument 
in Emery Reeves’ brilliant little book The Anatomy of Peace is 

oblem of civil war. It may 
indeed be true that civil war inside an established world com¬ 
munity would be better than war among sovereign states because 
the outcome of the civil war would be the strengthening of world 
government. But such a civil war, like international war, would be 
evidence of the failure of mankind to provide viable institutions 
and processes for peaceful change of unjust conditions. 

There is one important contrast between the dangers which at¬ 
tend the extension of government controls within states and their 


riddled by his failure to consider the pr 


extension among states in the international society. The complex¬ 
ities of human affairs in both the national and international fields 


require governmental regulation. Governmental controls are neces¬ 
sary whenever and wherever human nature pursues a selfish end 
to the injur)' of the weaker members of society. In the national field 
the danger is that as governmental controls increase, the freedom 
of the individual decreases until government becomes the master 
instead of the servant of the people. As we progress in international 
organization, we are laying increasing stress upon the individual. 
The numerous references to fundamental human rights and free¬ 
doms in the Charter of the United Nations bear witness to that fact. 

In other words, international controls are being invoked to re¬ 
dress the balance between the national government and the indi¬ 
vidual, in order that the individual may have a more perfect 
freedom. But international controls thereby restrict the sovereignty 
of states, which for this purpose may be likened to the constituents 
or to the “individuals” in the world society. Because sovereignty 
has been the chief obstacle in the way of the elimination of war, 
this result of international controls is welcome. It will be welcome 
until world organization or world government develops to a point 
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at which the human being himself is again too greatly checked and 
throttled by the bureaucratic weight of government. 

Again it may be said that at this present stage the immediate 
dangers are so great that we must take the risk of too much rather 
than too little government on the international scale. When we 
have mastered the problem of war we shall be free to devote our¬ 
selves more effectively to the still more basic problem of guarding 
“the dignity and worth of the human person,” as that phrase is 
used in the preamble of the United Nations Charter. 

Let us turn to the difficulties of international governmental or¬ 
ganization. 

Perhaps the first as well as the last problem to be faced is the 
method by which agreement upon further improvements in world 
organization or government is to be achieved. There are those who 
maintain that more imagination and more courage would have 

produced at San Francisco some years ago a more perfect instru¬ 
ment. 

I do not agree with that view when it is advanced to prove that 
it would have been possible then to create a world organization 
with an effective enforcement power uncontrolled bv the crippling 
veto right. It would perhaps have been possible to create an organ¬ 
ization to which some states w’ould belong, but there would have 
existed beside it another group of states in another organization. 
The result would have been the creation of two separate alli¬ 
ances and we should have been forced to create another super¬ 
organization to regulate conflicts between the two camps. In that 
super-organization, I maintain, the veto would have reappeared. 
All proposals for international organization which contemplate a 
partial membership with strong states outside are subject to the 
same fundamental objection. They are misleading and dangerous. 
It is a weakness of the United Nations that its Charter did not go 
further and adopt the principle of universality of membership. It 
would have been far wiser statesmanship to have compelled the at 
that time enemy states like Germany and Japan to accept the Char¬ 
ter at once, than to leave them outside of it. There is no reason to 
despair that such universality will not be attained within a reason¬ 
able time by the United Nations under its present Charter. 

^ true ^ at San Francisco conferees could not have 
established a general international organization governed by ma- 
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jority rule even in matters of ultimate enforcement of the peace, 
then there is no reason to believe that another conference [con¬ 
vened] would achieve different results in this respect. It is true 
that in the past years we have seen important indications that even 
some of the great powers are ready for further restrictions on their 
liberty of action. There have been official statements to that effect 
in Great Britain. The United States’ proposals for the controls to 
be exercised by an international atomic energy authority mark a 
notable advance. The new French constitution asserts that “on the 
basis of reciprocity, France agrees to limitations on its sovereignty 
necessary for the organization and defense of peace.” No similar 
suggestion has come from Moscow, and Russia is an indispensable 
partner in any such enterprise for the reason already stated. We are 
making progress but we are making it partly because the first steps 
were taken at San Francisco. 

It is argued that different results would be secured if there were 
a conference of the peoples of the world instead of a conference of 
their governments. This is wishful thinking. It stems from the glib 
assumption that the world is already democratic. It is not even 
true, as some allege, that the world outside of Russia is democratic. 
There are some six dozen states in the world; in a large number of 
them the mass of the people are not politically literate. In much of 
Latin America, the Middle East, and Asia, people would not know 
what you were talking about if you said they are members of “one 
world.” In many of those countries and in Russia, the suggestion 
that there could be free popular elections of delegates to a world 
assembly and that those delegates would represent the people and 
not the governments is fantastic. Even in countries far more ad¬ 
vanced in democratic government, it has been found necessary in 
the past to provide for international supervision of plebiscites to 
enable the people to express their will on an immediate local issue 
which could be presented in broad terms and not in the form of 

the election of an individual representative. 

It is no simple matter to organize international supervision of 
elections in all the countries of the world in which such a process 
would be needed to attain the desired result. One has only to con¬ 
sider the fact that we do not now have a world government which 
could compel states to submit to that kind of supervision which 
they would—quite properly—take to be a reflection upon their local 
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administration. Even if the international supervision could be pro¬ 
vided, it is inconceivable that persons who were not merely repre¬ 
sentative of the national government and who were yet sufficiently 
wise and well-informed to aid in the drafting of a world constitu¬ 
tion could be nominated and elected by popular referendum. Con¬ 
sider the difficulty even in these United States of running for 
national office without the support of an established political party. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that a world constitution 
or new plan of international organization can be achieved only 
through the action of governments and their representatives. 

In elaborating the actual form of international organization it 
will be necessary to face a perennial problem of all government, 
which is the reconciliation of the needs of centralization and of 
decentralization. In the growing structure of the United Nations, 
the tendency is to create separate organizations to handle separate 
problems. Thus we already have organizations dealing with health, 
civil aviation, labor, food and agriculture, relief, education, science 
and culture, transportation, and a variety of other topics. The 
Charter foresaw this development and provided for the integration 
of these various specialized agencies within the overall framework 
of the United Nations Organization. The Economic and Social 
Council is the organ of the United Nations to which the task of 
unification of effort is entrusted. It is still undecided whether a 
rather rigid form of control will be exercised through supervision 
of the budgets of the various specialized agencies. There is a nat¬ 
ural tendency on the part of each agency to develop its own per¬ 
sonality and esprit de corps. Particularly, well-established bodies 
such as the International Labor Organization tend to struggle for 
the maintenance of the greatest possible autonomy. Because of the 
size and complexity of the world problems with which these var¬ 
ious organizations must deal, it is desirable that the work be decen¬ 
tralized. At the same time it is essential that effort and funds be 
conserved by some arrangement for the avoidance of duplication 
and conflict. These are not problems which can be disposed of once 
and for all by some magic administrative formula. The solutions 
must be found step by step as the work progresses. 

An international organization must struggle with the difficulties 
created by the fact that in drawing its officials from more than fifty 
different countries, it draws into itself dozens of different concepts 
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of pi opei methods of administration. The point may be illustrated 
by the analogous situation in regard to the rules of parliamentary 
procedure. At international conferences it has long been true that 
serious friction arises from different parliamentary practices. For 
instance, in many countries the rather rigid formality of the rules 
obtaining in the United States and England concerning the making 
of motions and the necessity of having a motion seconded are un¬ 
familiar. The projection of this problem is found in the whole 
question of distinguishing procedural and substantive issues. Since 
the question of the veto and of the requisite majority in the organs 
of the United Nations frequently depends on whether a question is 
or is not procedural, this difficulty is crucial. 

Another problem which confronts both the government of the 
United States and the United Nations Organization is that of dele¬ 
gation of power to the constituent governmental units. In the 
United States, the federal government has acted in a variety of 
matters which had earlier been left to the several states, because 
the latter failed to deal adequately with problems which attracted 
general interest. 


In the international picture the various states have an even 
stronger feeling about their sovereignty and the desirability of 
maintaining their freedom in regulating their internal affairs. This 
concern is reflected in the provision in Article 2 of the Charter 
which prohibits the United Nations from intervening “in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” 
The only exception is in cases where the international community 
needs to take common action to prevent a breach of the peace. 
The realm of “domestic questions” is not clearly defined. It was rec¬ 
ognized at the first San Francisco Conference that any question, in 
these interdependent days, may take on an international aspect. It 
has already become clear that the general provisions in the Charter 
concerning respect for fundamental human rights may justify the 

in taking steps to prevent any 
state from abusing its own nationals, although a state’s treatment 
of its own citizens used to be considered an entirely domestic 
question. The controversy between India and the Union of South 
Africa at one of the meetings of the General Assembly was illus¬ 
trative of this point. The new peace treaties impose obligations on 
the former enemy states to safeguard fundamental human rights 


organized international community 
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and freedoms; such treaties would clearly provide a basis for action 
by the United Nations in case of a denial of those rights in those 
countries. Just as in this country, movements such as those for the 
regulation of child labor led to federal action to overcome the 
slothfulness of the individual states, so the welling demands for an 
international bill of rights and its implementation will eventually 
lead to action by the international organization, unless the states 
of the world put their own houses in order. Similarly in the eco¬ 
nomic field, federal regulation in the United States has been neces¬ 
sary to safeguard the economic interests of the whole country. In 
the international field, the failure of the several states to regulate 
and control unfair international trade practices is leading to an in¬ 
ternational agreement to establish the International Trade Organ- 

of international organization 
such treaties are the nearest equivalent to international legislation. 

The answer to grumblings about the danger of establishing an 
international bureaucracy is to be found in the improvement of 
local conditions and the practices and policies of the states of the 
world. If the states are prepared to adopt policies which will rem¬ 
edy acknowledged ills, the international organization can delegate 
control of these matters to the states. This process has worked ef¬ 
fectively in the control of such evils as the illicit international 
traffic in narcotics. It remains to be seen how far international 

action will be required to supplant or to supervise national action 
in other fields. 

No matter how perfect the Charter or Constitution under which 
a frame of international or national government is created, admin¬ 
istration will not succeed unless it is in the hands of the proper per¬ 
sonnel. The League of Nations succeeded in creating a body of 
international civil servants with a remarkable amount of devotion 
to the international service. The credit for the League’s achieve¬ 
ment in this field is largely due to the courage with which Sir Eric 
Drummond, the first Secretary-General, attacked the problem of 
selecting his staff. Mr. Trygve Lie has shown great courage and in¬ 
dependence in the discharge of many of his functions as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. According to Article 101 of the 
Charter, “the paramount consideration in the employment of the 
staff and in the determination of the conditions of service shall be 
the necessity of securing the highest standards of efficiency, compe- 


ization. At this rudimentary stage 
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tence, and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to the importance of 
recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible." 

The principle of broad geographical representation is a sound 
one foi an international organization. Inevitably there will be cases 
where paiticular positions will need to be filled by persons coming 
from certain countries or areas which are inadequately represented 
in the Secretariat. This is bound to mean that in some cases the best 
available candidate will not get the job. The danger is that even 
within the principle of geographical distribution, the Secretary- 
General will not be free to select the person of his choice, but that 
he will need to consider the individual s acceptability to his own 
government. It is deplorable that at the outset the United States 
did not take a firm and consistent position which might have set a 
precedent for non-interference in appointments to the Secretariat 
and which might also have established the precedent that the 
service of the United Nations is so important that even a most val¬ 
uable officer of a national government should be released for that 
broader service. One qualification must be noted. In regard to ap¬ 
pointments of the highest officials in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations attention must be paid to the fact that these persons rep¬ 
resent contact points with some of the most influential members of 
the Organization. If such officials are not personally acceptable to 

their own governments thev cannot successfully carry out their 
_ * * 0 

liaison functions. 


Nevertheless, every member of the Secretariat is required to 
subscribe to an oath or declaration “to exercise in all loyalty, dis¬ 
cretion, and conscience the functions entrusted to me as a member 
of the international service of the United Nations, to discharge 
those functions and regulate mv conduct with the interests of the 

O 

United Nations only in view and not to seek or accept instructions 
in regard to the performance of my duties from any government 
or other authority external to the Organization.” By Article 100 of 
the Charter, the member states promise “to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge 
of their responsibilities.” 

Demands for political and geographical representation are not 
peculiar to international organizations. Up to forty years ago it was 
customary in the United States to allot not only top diplomatic 
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posts but in general all diplomatic and consular offices to the var¬ 
ious states on the demand of their senators and congressmen. The 
situation was even worse when a state had no representative be¬ 
longing to the political party in power. 

The laws governing our foreign service have been much im¬ 
proved, both in terms of the selection of candidates and in terms 
of their compensation and opportunities for advancement, but 
there is still plenty of room for improvement. Proposals for legisla¬ 
tion creating a “West Point” or “Annapolis” for diplomats are sup¬ 
ported by glib arguments about democracy in the foreign service 
but actually would tend to throw our diplomatic career back into 
the clutches of the spoilsman. 

Again, congressmen who wish to obtain credit for reducing taxes 
or building local bridges or mending political fences are apt to 
think that slashes in our international budget will arouse the least 
opposition among their constituents. It is the responsibility of the 
individual taxpayer and voter to register his conviction that it is 
false economy to cripple the government agency which has the 
responsibility for maintaining international peace. Contrasted with 
the average citizen of Great Britain, for example, we are soft and 
self-indulgent in trying to avoid the inevitable cost of the aftermath 
of war and of the responsibilities of our world position. I agree 
that one of our principal contributions must consist of a demonstra¬ 
tion that our system of life works. I do not agree that such demon¬ 
stration requires us to have two lumps of sugar in every cup of 
coffee and a candy-bar in every mouth when millions are starving 

in other lands. This alone does not add to our stature as world 
leaders. 

The international civil service is protected by provisions requir¬ 
ing states to extend to its members such immunities as are neces¬ 
sary to enable them to discharge their functions. In the general 
convention or treaty prepared by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations relative to these privileges and immunities, it is ex¬ 
plained that they are accorded to the representatives of Members 
and to officials of the Secretariat “not for the personal benefit of the 
individuals themselves” but “in the interests of the United Nations” 
and in order to safeguard the independent exercise of their func¬ 
tions in connection with the United Nations.” 

The United States has made progress in providing the required 
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immunities except in the matter of taxation. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment still takes the provincial view that American citizens serving 
on an international secretariat should not enjoy the immunities 
fiom income taxes on their salaries which alien members of the 
Secietariat enjoy. They insist on asserting that the granting of im¬ 
munity would constitute a special favor to one group of American 
citizens. Actually the United States by this attitude is merely taking 
money out of its own pocket and the pockets of other members of 
the United Nations. American citizens on the Secretariat receive a 
supplement to their base salaries to equalize the amount they are 
forced to pay in taxes. If that were not done, they would be paid 
less than their colleagues who receive tax exemption. Our income 
tax collection in these cases therefore is a tax upon the international 
organization and its budget. The amount involved is not large but 
the principle is important. We are years behind other governments 
in international sophistication because during the interwar period 
we cut ourselves off from membership in the League of Nations 
and thus deprived ourselves of the experience in international or¬ 
ganizations which the other states obtained. 

Congress became educated only relativelv recently to appreciate 
the importance of our own foreign sendee; we still show signs of 
immaturity in handling the affairs of international organizations. 
When representatives of the United Nations first began coming on 
official missions to this country, our customs and immigration 
officials were not adequately instructed concerning their recep¬ 
tion, and shocking cases of neglect and discourtesy resulted. Now 
that the world capital is located in the United States we must be 
more adequately prepared to play the role of host in accordance 
with the customs and necessities of international intercourse. Re¬ 
cently a judge of the Citv Court of New Rochelle, New York, was 
called upon to rule upon the immunities of the chauffeur of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Pending Senate approval 
of a United Nations treaty defining such immunities, the subject 
is covered by general language in the Charter, and in an act of 
Congress. The Charter itself is, of course, a treaty and under the 
Constitution is part of the supreme law of the land. But the Charter 
is a constitutional document which lays down broad principles 
rather than detailed rules. The jndge in denying immunity from 
arrest in this case was obviously unfamiliar with two centuries of 
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law and practice relative to the comparable problem of immunities 
for the diplomatic representatives of foreign states and could see 
no reason why the immunities for the United Nations staff should 
differ from those accorded members of state and federal legisla¬ 
tures. Without going into more detail, the case is cited as evidence 
of the need in this enlightened country for more understanding of 
the nature of international organization and the responsibilities of 
the United States as the host country. 

In one other respect we still, as a nation, have not displayed the 
amount of wisdom which it is to be hoped we shall soon acquire. 
We still seem to have the idea that in the selection of members of 
our delegations to meetings of the General Assembly, it is more 
important to have an eye on our own Congress than on the impor¬ 
tant negotiations with which these delegates are entrusted. It is an 
excellent principle to draw members of the Senate and House into 
active participation in international affairs with which so many of 

them are woefully unfamiliar. But the interests of the United States 

* 

in so vital a matter as the preservation of the peace of the world 
cannot be handled as a sideshow of domestic politics. We need as 
delegates persons who are familiar with the business at hand, who 
are prepared to devote themselves to it and to utilize the staffs of 
technical advisers which the State Department places at their dis¬ 
posal. Some of our delegates have been highly competent people; 
some have not. Much of the work of the United Nations is of a con¬ 


tinuing character and we shall need to utilize the full-time services 
of trained men and women as we do in our representation in the 
embassies and legations accredited to individual foreign countries. 
The fact that we still do not provide adequate compensation and 
allowances to permit any but persons of independent wealth to 
accept appointments to our top diplomatic posts is a disgrace—not 
a precedent to be followed with regard to the United Nations. 

A further problem which arises in connection with international 
organization involves the scheduling and the conduct of meetings. 
If one goes back one hundred years in the history of diplomacy, 
one finds that when an international conference was held it was a 


meeting of separate states which had no thought of merging their 
individuality in the group. Gradually, as the conference habit be¬ 


came more fully developed, one sees the emergence of the notion 
that the conference or group has a personality of its own. Certain 
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decisions die nia.de by the group as such and not solely by an exer¬ 
cise of the combined wills of the individual participants. Out of 
this development we begin to get the practice of majority rule in 
international affaiis. At fiist majority decisions are accepted only in 
minor pioceduial matters. As the international community began to 
legulate the technical aspects of its relationships through organiza¬ 
tions known as public international unions, such cjuestions as the 
international regulation of posts, telegraph, cables, radio, and other 
activities especially in the fields of transportation and communica¬ 
tion are left to the management of permanent staffs and to majority 
decisions in meetings either of groups equivalent to executive com¬ 
mittees or of all the members. 


When the League of Nations system developed, the states were 
not yet ready to accept the principle of majority rule in important 
political questions. The League Council and Assembly therefore 
still operated in general upon the principle of unanimity. Thus the 
single vote of a small state like Persia was able to prevent the adop¬ 
tion of a proposal to which all other members of the League agreed. 
On procedural questions, majority decisions were accepted, but 
serious disagreements arose relative to defining the distinction be¬ 
tween procedural and substantive matters. 

Some of the difficulties were avoided by the use of the committee 

9 

system. It became usual for committees to reach decisions by ma¬ 
jority vote. This practice had developed in earlier international 
conferences and was utilized even more effectively at Geneva. The 

m' 

reason why this deviation from the principle of unanimity was 

acceptable is obvious; committee reports were generally merely 

recommendations to the Council or Assembly, and states had an 

0 

opportunity in those larger bodies to approve or to reject the rec¬ 
ommendations of the committee. But recommendations of com¬ 
mittees frequently were so inherently persuasive that it became 
much more difficult for a single state to oppose a recommendation 
which came before the large bodv in this form. Moreover, as a part 
of the general technique of diplomatic negotiation in international 
conferences, it prosed to be much easier to iron out the differences 
of opinion in small committee meetings, and in informal discussion 
between committee meetings, than it was when the representative 
of a state had to take a formal position of opposition or support 
when a proposition was first presented in a plenary meeting. Ex- 
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amples of the successful use of this committee procedure could be 
drawn not only from the experience of the League of Nations but 
also from that of the Pan-American conferences and of numerous 
other international gatherings. 

Still another development has taken place as a result of the 
emergence of the idea that the conference or the organization itself 
is an international personality which speaks with authority. In the 
older practice, it was customary for the conference to agree upon 
the text of a treaty which was then submitted to the states for ratifi¬ 
cation. As the experience of the League demonstrated, even where 
there was no strong opposition to the treaty, indifference or inertia 
frequently delayed or prevented such ratifications. In most states 
the department of state or foreign office would have to submit the 
treaty to a legislative body for approval. It is not necessary to look 
beyond the borders of the United States to recall the difficulty of 
securing prompt action on treaties in legislative halls. 

An interesting attempt to grapple with this problem was made 
by the Constitution of the International Labor Organization. Under 
that Constitution the members of the Organization assumed the 
obligation to submit all treaties adopted at one of the conferences 
to the appropriate national authorities with a view to securing ap¬ 
propriate action. Another device has been found particularly useful 
in the inter-American conferences. Instead of agreeing upon a for¬ 
mal treaty which was subject to ratification, the conference would 
adopt a resolution expressing a general view upon some problem 
under consideration. Thus at the Lima Conference of 1938 there 
was unanimous adoption of a statement to the effect that it had be¬ 
come part of the public law of the Americas that the acquisition of 
territory by forceful conquest was illegal. 

The United Nations is building upon the accumulation of these 
international experiences. The question of the veto in the Security 
Council has been generally presented in a false light. Many people 
have started from the assumption that majority rule is the standard 
and that the veto power represents a retreat from that standard. 
Actually, in international affairs, the unanimity rule was the stand¬ 
ard and the adoption of the principle of majority vote in all cases 
except those in which the veto applies was a distinct advance from 
the traditional position. In the General Assembly, the Charter 
does not require a unanimous vote in any case, although in certain 
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important matters a two-thirds majority is specified. In the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council and in the Trusteeship Council the ma¬ 
jority rule prevails. In the Security Council, much of the important 
business is carried on without involving the right of veto, which is 
to say that majority rule governs in many instances. 

It is true that in the most important cases the right of veto does 
apply. This is a very serious defect in the development of inter¬ 
national machinery for the preservation of international peace. But 
the surprising thing is not that the great powers have retained 
their traditional right to prevent common agreements by a negative 
vote; the surprising thing is that all but five states in the world 
have relinquished the principle of unanimity and have accepted 
majority rule. The importance of this progress cannot be exagger¬ 
ated. It is also notable that even among the great powers there 
have been modifications of attitudes since the United States pro¬ 
posed the veto formula at Yalta and since the Charter was adopted 
at San Francisco. The United States as well as the Soviet Union 
still insist that the right of veto must be retained in respect of the 
application of sanctions in case of a breach of the peace. But the 
United States advocates the relinquishment of the veto in crucial 
matters connected with the control of the new atomic weapons. It 
is familiar ground that on this point the Soviet Union still remains 
adamant in its support of the veto. 

One other development merits mention in this connection. One 
sees in the work of the United Nations the further development of 
a practice which was not unknown at Geneva, namely, the practice 
of abstaining from voting. In cases where a state is not in favor of 
a proposition, or where for domestic reasons it does not wish to be 
recorded as favoring a proposal, but where its opposition is not 
deep and strong, its representative may abstain from voting so that 
the necessary majority or unanimity is obtained. 

The development of democratic processes or majority rule in in¬ 
ternational meetings has definitely improved the position of the 
small states. The spokesmen of the small states found at Geneva, 
and find in the United Nations, a forum in which their voices may 
be heard and mav be carried throughout the world. This is no neg¬ 
ligible progress from the days when the Concert of Europe acted 
on behalf of the civilized world. Moreover, the small states have 
not been slow to learn that when a majority vote is required, it is 
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possible for a group of small states to secure important concessions 
by presenting a united front. As a result, we have seen examples of 
bloc voting with the Latin American group and the Arab League 
presenting the more notable examples. 

Is there any reason to believe that the substitution of world gov¬ 
ernment for the United Nations would overcome the problem of 
the veto? It would do so only on the assumption that if a world 
government were established, the delegates in the organs of that 
government would all rid themselves of the present insistence upon 
the ultimate control of matters which they consider vital to their 
safety. If that change of heart has taken or does take place on a 
world-wide scale, the particular difficulty of the veto could as well 
be eliminated through the unanimous adoption of an amendment 
to the Charter as through the formation of a world government. 
The difficulty again is that many advocates of world government 
proceed upon the fallacious view that even in the present state of 
the world it is possible to register the voice of the people without 
going through the channels of the governments of the several 
states. 

In considering this specific question of voting in international 
gatherings, I am not overlooking the fact that further evolution in 
the understanding of the mutual advantage which all peoples 
would derive from a subordination of individual free will to the 
common good and to the common decision would mark a tremen¬ 
dous progress along the road toward the elimination of war. I 
would repeat, however, that in dealing with a unit so large as is the 
world, it is impossible to manage the affairs of the peoples of the 
world without considerable delegation of power to local units of 
government or administration. 

This problem of sheer size introduces a further difficulty into the 
operation of an international assemblage. Whether one has a world 
assembly composed of representatives of states (as in the Senate 
of the United States) or composed of representatives chosen by 
some such criterion as the size of population (as in our House of 
Representatives) a large and somewhat unwieldy body results. 
Considerable thought was devoted to the question of the maximum 
size of delegations in the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
The Charter provides that each member of the United Nations is 
entitled to five delegates, but each delegation casts only one vote. 
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\\ lienev ei the General Assembly meets, it finds upon its agenda 
a great variety of problems, some of which are political, some eco¬ 
nomic, some social, some legal, and some purely administrative or 
budgetaiy. Any such body must do its work through committees 
which undertake the preliminary exploration of the topic under 
consideration. In order to get through its business, these various 
committees must meet simultaneously. 

It is at this point that the small states find themselves at a dis¬ 
tinct disadvantage, since they frequently cannot afford to send the 
fvdl quota of delegates supported by the necessary experts and in¬ 
terpreters to enable them to take an active part in the work of all 
these committees. The congressional delegation of the State of 
California is not composed of persons selected with a view to giv¬ 
ing the state in the House of Representatives one expert on labor, 
another on taxation, another on agriculture, another on commerce, 
another on international affairs, and so on. Every congressman is 
an expert on every subject and thus may serve on any committee 
when seniority rights bring him his turn. National states, in choos¬ 
ing delegations to international conferences, generally seek to in¬ 
clude experts on the topics which will be on the agenda. In the 
House of Representatives in Washington, we have gotten away 

from the idea that everv state has an individual interest which re- 

* 

quires representation on every one of the committees of the House. 
The same is true of the Senate. In the international field it is still 
true that most states are not ready to entrust the representation of 
their interests to representatives whom they have not chosen. 
There are instances in which some Latin American states have 
been content to have their particular point of view represented by 
other Latin American states, and to a certain extent this principle 
operates among the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. But even in Washington we find that sectional interests 
are frequently important. 

Only through the gradual and frequently disappointingly slow 
process of the development of a consciousness of international 
community interests will the delegates coming from various parts 
of the world feel free of the necessity of representing the particular 
needs and desires of their own area and group, even though that 
group relinquishes some aspects of its sovereignty in the accept¬ 
ance of more highly developed forms of world government. 
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plaint against South Alin a ab-mt the nnstu atmt nt ot Indians in 
the latter countrv. Despite the Smith Atiiean view that this whole 
question was outside the competence ot the (.eiieral Asseii iiii\ , re¬ 
ports indicate that the C.eiit ral Asm uiblv s m solution has been in¬ 
fluential in inducing tin* South Atnean government to take steps to 
ameliorate the position ot the Indians am»uig its population. 

The organization mav take the next step ot appointing a com¬ 
mission to investigate and report, dims the complex situation in 
(Greece resulted in the appointment of a Inited Nations commis¬ 
sion which is conducting investigations on the* spot. Kifiv \ ears ago, 
it a state* like Albania bad fired on a British warship and brought 
about the sinking ot two destrovers with considerable* loss of life, 

V 6 

(ireat Britain would undoubtedh have used its own power to se¬ 
cure satisfaction. At present (heat Britain brought the case before 
the Sec untv (.'mined which appointed a small committee to report 
on the* facts and on the applicable* rule s of law. 

It is disappointing to one* primarily interested in the develop¬ 
ment of international law and international judicial processes to 
note that in neithe*r the South African case* nor the Albanian ease 
did the organs ot the I nite d Nations choose to refer the legal issues 

s- 

to the International Court of Justice for an adv isory opinion. The 
League of Nations found this procedure an extremely useful one, 
and there was no instance in which the opinion of the old World 
C.ourt was flouted. But in the early days of the League, when Italy 
bombarded and occupied the Greek island of Corfu in order to 
secure satisfaction for the assassination of the Italian member of a 
boundary commission, the League referred the matter to a special 
commission which brought in an evasive report. The old W^orld 
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Court came into being in September, 1921. Its first business came 
in May, 1922, when the Council of the League of Nations made its 
first request for an advisory opinion. The first contested case came 
before the Court for judgment in January, 1923. The Supreme 
Court of the United States came into being on February 1, 1790; 
during the first three years of its existence it had practically no 
business to transact.- It is much too soon to despair of the develop¬ 
ment of law and justice through the United Nations. 

In many situations any international organization or government 
will have to operate through local governmental machinery 
whether that machinery be embodied in sovereign states or in 
political subdivisions of a genuine world community. In the United 
States law enforcement is to a very large extent the function of the 
local or state governments and not the function of the federal gov¬ 
ernment. It is only when the disturbance attains such dimensions 
as to exceed the competence of the local group that federal forces 
are employed. The same thing is true in regard to international af¬ 
fairs, whether one is dealing with such matters as the regulation of 
the international traffic in narcotics, with the production of atomic 
energy, or with the basic problem of the prevention of war. As our 
own experience with labor troubles indicates, there are bound to be 
situations in which competing interests in the community are suffi¬ 
ciently strong and well balanced to make it impossible to impose 
governmental decision bv force. With all of our highly developed 
governmental processes and national unity, we have not been ready 
to impose general eompulsorv processes for the settlement of labor 
disputes. Is it then surprising that the far less cohesive world com- 
munitv has failed to reach that stage in the adjustment of disputes 
between different groups and peoples? 

The idea of international solidarity and of a world community 
is growing. I see no evidence that it has yet grown to the point 
which would make possible the adoption and operation of a world 
constitution which, as pointed out earlier, is the final and not the 
preliminary stage in the development of a political community. 
Some who share this view concerning the impracticability of world 
government at this time definitely oppose the agitation for world 
government. I do not share this latter view. As John Stuart Mill 

2 Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (1924). Vol. I, 
p. 57. 
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effectively argued, there is value in general discussion of all pro¬ 
posals in order that people may develop their thinking and for¬ 
mulate their own conclusions. The view of some adherents of world 
government that any support for the United Nations is treason to 
the cause of progression toward the development of a real world 
community seems to me as unreasonable as that of the supporters 


of the United Nations who are unwilling to listen to arguments for 
world government now. It is encouraging to note that the recent 
program adopted by a group of organizations advocating world 
government takes a much more tolerant position and inclines much 
more to the evolutionary principle. 

Charles Morgan in his Reflections in a Mirror suggests some 
views which Metternich might express today if he were discussing 
the current scene. This is what he imagines Metternich might say: 


A peace that ends a great war should be regarded neither as a sleep¬ 
ing draught nor as a stimulant. Peace is like a pair of stockings. My life 
consisted in darning Europe s stockings. But you are too lazy. Remem¬ 
ber what Goethe said to Eckerman: “Man is not born to solve the 
problems of the Universe but to find out where the problem lies and 
then to keep within the limits of what he can comprehend.” I would 
urge you, if you are in pursuit of an ideal, to take with you a map and 

a darning-needle. 


Plans for a world government are a map, and perhaps a compass. 
The United Nations is the darning-needle. 


The Constitution of the United States provides, in Article IV, 

Section 4, that The United States shall guarantee to every State 

in this Union a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion.” 

If two factions are contending for the mastery in one of our 
states, each maintaining that it is the government of the state, what 
happens? We have witnessed such a conflict in the State of 
Georgia; the Supreme Court of that state decided in favor of one 
contestant and the other promptly yielded to the judicial pro¬ 
nouncement. The case affords a happy example of the successful 
functioning of a “republican form of government” settling a vital 
dispute in the political unit in which it arose. In earlier times in our 
history there were more bloody conflicts, less easily solved. 
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In 1849 the Supreme Court of the United States was called upon 
to consider the constitutional provision which has been quoted, in 
a case which arose in Rhode Island. Rhode Island, unlike the other 
original states of the Union, did not adopt a new constitution at the 
time of the Revolution but continued to operate under the form of 
government established bv the Charter of Charles the Second, with 
some few changes. Bv 1841 manv of the citizens of that state had 
decided that a new constitution was needed. They formed organiza¬ 
tions, held meetings, and finally convened a constitutional conven¬ 
tion which adopted a new constitution. Elections were held and a 
new governor and other state officers were elected. All of this took 
place extra-legally without the support or approval of the estab¬ 
lished government. The governor who was alreadv in office pro¬ 
claimed martial law and sought to round up the leaders of the 
opposing party. Armed clashes of troops occurred and the old 
established government emerged victorious. A leader of the opposi¬ 
tion, appropriately named Martin Luther, was arrested by the 
militia and sued the arresting officers for trespass; the case was 
eventuallv taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Bv the time the wheels of justice had ground the preliminaries, 
Rhode Island had adopted another new constitution bv the ap¬ 
proved legal methods and peace reigned, but the Supreme Court 
made a pronouncement on the issues before it. The Court an¬ 
nounced that the question which of two rival governments was the 
government of a state was a political and not a judicial question. 
It was to be determined, as necessary, by the Congress, for example 
in the seating of senators and representatives. In other instances, 
the decision might bo made by the President exercising the power 
which Congress had conferred upon him as early as 1795 to call 

out the militia to suppress insurrection. 3 

The Supreme Court reiterated its basic view in 1912 when it was 
alleged in a tax case that the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution of Oregon, providing for the initiative and referen¬ 
dum, deprived the government of that state of its republican form 


of government/ 

A much more violent dispute raged in Kansas in the 1850 s while 
Kansas was still a territory and its admission to the Union as a state 


3 Luther v. Borden, 7 Howard I (1849). 

4 Pacific States Telephone and Telegraph Co. v. Oregon, 223 U.S. 118 (191 
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was under consideration. The lines then drawn between the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery forces strongly remind one of the ideologi- 

j • V—-* / 

cal lines which are drawn in the larger international society today. 
In the volume of the “Chronicles of America Series’’ devoted to 
The Anti-Slavery Crusade , Jesse Macv wrote twenty-six years ago 
that “it had long been an axiom with the slavocracy that the in¬ 
stitution [of slavery ] would perish unless it had the opportunity to 
expand.” We are told today that this is also the axiom of com¬ 
munism. As democracies seek today to “contain” the expansion of 

communism, so the anti-slavery or free-state men of nearly a cen- 

✓ ✓ 

tury ago sought to contain the expansion of slavery. Free-staters 
sought to settle the territory of Kansas; five thousand armed Mis¬ 
sourians crossed the border, controlled the polls, and elected pro¬ 
slavery delegates to the legislature. President Pierce failed to 
support the Governor of Kansas who expected him to nullify the 
election. The pro-slavery legislature made it a penitentiary offense 
to deny orally or in writing or in print the right to hold slaves in 
the territory; no man was eligible to serve on a jury if he was con¬ 
scientiously opposed to holding slaves. The anti-slavery men held 
their own constitutional convention at Topeka and adopted a con¬ 
stitution under which they elected a new governor and the two 
rival governments began to arm and drill their adherents. President 
Pierce denounced the Topeka free-soil group as “revolutionaries.” 
With federal support, the pro-slavery government proceeded to 
arrest their opponents. The free-state stronghold town of Lawrence 
was attacked. The sheriff destroyed the printing-press, turned his 
guns on the new hotel which was the town’s pride, and then burned 
it to the ground while a drunken mob pillaged the town. For three 
months there was war in Kansas; two hundred were killed and 
property damage was estimated at two million dollars. Federal 
troops restored order at last and the pro-slavery group drew up a 
new constitution at Lecompton. A referendum on the constitution 
was as democratic and free as the recent elections in Poland but 
President Buchanan submitted it to Congress with the recommen¬ 
dation that Kansas be admitted under it as a slave state. Congress 
required a new popular vote which resulted in the rejection of the 
pro-slavery Lecompton Constitution by a large majority. 

The historic story of “bleeding Kansas” need not be continued 
here in detail. It was not long after these events that the Civil War 
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broke out. It broke out in these United States operating with a 
homogeneous population under a constitution which was the ad¬ 
miration of mankind. The Union before and since faced the prob¬ 
lem of rival political factions contending for the mastery. The 
United Nations, under its Charter which seeks to unite peoples 
which are far from homogeneous, faces like problems today. Has 
mankind, have the American people, in the intervening decades, 
learned enough political wisdom to settle such controversies with¬ 
out war? 

The Charter of the United Nations contains no such guaranty of 

o ✓ 

a republican form of government as is found in the Constitution of 
the United States. It could not have done so. In the United States 
when the Constitution was adopted, the existing governments of 
the recently liberated colonies were mutually satisfactory one to 
the other. In the United Nations when the Charter was drafted at 
San Francisco in 1945, there was no parallel satisfaction. If the 
Charter had referred to the “democratic'' governments of its mem¬ 
bers, the word would have had very different meanings in at least 

- o 

two of the member states. Russians speak of "democracy” as mean- 
ing economic democracy and deny that we have it. Americans 

r # 

speak of “democracy'' as meaning political democracy and deny 
that they have it. Secretary Marshall said at Moscow that “to us a 

« m 

society is not tree if law-abiding citizens live in fear of being denied 
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the right to work or deprived of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The Soviet Enct/clopcdui of 1936 asserts that “Democ¬ 
racy with capitalism is capitalistic democracy, a democracy of an 
exploiting minority directed against a majority—Soviet democracy 
does not exploit anybody—but with its dictatorship suppresses the 
exploiters smashed by the proletarian revolution—democracy is 
purely a class conception.” 

We resent and oppose any attempt bv the Soviet Union to im¬ 
pose their concept of democracy upon 11 s or to instill it into our 
midst bv undercover propaganda. We cannot deny their right to 
resent and oppose any attempt of ours to impose or to instill our 
concept oi democracy upon them. The fact that we have a convic¬ 
tion of the rightness of our view does not change this conclusion. 
They have a similar and probably more fanatical conviction of 
their “rightness.” At an earlier dav the term “legitimate” govern¬ 
ments included, in the parlance of many in the western world, only 
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those which were monarchical. Republican forms of government 
were acknowledged by the monarchs to be governments de facto 
but not de jure. Neither democracy nor Christianity can be im¬ 
posed by the sword. The Christian missionary has supplanted the 
Crusader and the Spanish Inquisition. The missionary of our de¬ 
mocracy is the demonstration of its success, its effectiveness, 
through every farm, factory, village, and city of these United 
States. 

The international problem is not one of securing throughout the 
world an ideological uniformity which has never existed. No doubt 
Lincoln was correct in saying that the American Union could not 
continue to exist half slave and half free. But it has existed and can 
exist half Democratic and half Republican; half New Deal and half 
anti-New Deal. The world community has in the past existed half 
monarchical and half republican; half Christian and half non- 
Christian. 

The Lincolnian precept cannot be pressed in its international ap¬ 
plication. The American Union, even in the I850’s and 1860’s, was 
a relatively homogeneous unit. The world never has been and is not 
now such a unit. The problem of international politics, vastly more 
difficult than the American problem, is to find the ways in which 
so many different peoples with so many different traditions, so 
many different religious and political and economic convictions, 
can coexist without war. It is not in the American tradition to insist 
upon political any more than on economic monopoly. It is the 
American tradition to foster a system of free political competition 
under regulations which protect the weak from falling victim to 
the conflict among the strong. It is our task to see to it that Amer¬ 
ican democracy, as defined by Marshall and by David Lilienthal, 
shall be vital enough to succeed in such competition. It is our task, 
within the system of the United Nations, to see to it that the weak 
shall be free to choose their own ways of life, be those ways Amer¬ 
ican, or Russian, or something different from either. 

It may be profitable to examine the ways in which the interna¬ 
tional community during the past two centuries has dealt with the 
problem of civil wars and of governments which have been dis¬ 
approved. It is particularly important to scan these pages of his¬ 
tory for their lessons in view of the statement by President Truman 
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in one of his historic speeches to Congress. The President said: “I 
believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” Does this mean that we shall 
adopt the policy of saying, in a paraphrase of the words of our 
Constitution, that “The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this World a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion”? Is such a guarantee to be 
given by the United States alone or by the United Nations? 

In recent times one of the most striking examples of the way in 
which a civil war may involve the peace of the world is to be found 
in the Spanish Civil War of the 1930’s. But Spain itself had afforded 
numerous earlier examples of the same fact. In 1698 the question 
was not one of Fascist or democratic control but of whether there 
should be Hapsburg or Bourbon domination of Europe. The great 
powers of Europe lined up on the two sides of the controversy. 
This developed into the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702, 
and by 1720 England had become the mistress of Gibraltar. When 
in 1808 Napoleon sought to put his brother Joseph on the Spanish 
throne, England rallied to the support of the other side. The estab¬ 
lishment of a liberal government in 1820 in Spain led to two years 
of civil war, and at the Congress of Verona in 1822 the powers de¬ 
cided to intervene, demanding the abrogation of the liberal consti¬ 
tution of 1812. This was the period when the Holy Alliance was 
campaigning against the extension of republicanism. Ten years 
later in the Carlist revolt the powers were again lined up in sup¬ 
port of two opposing factions in Spain. Again in 1869 the question 
of the succession to the Spanish throne was part of the prelude to 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. 

The interest of the great powers in the domestic governmental 
affairs of other states in Europe was also displayed over and over 
again in the treatment of Balkan affairs and of the fate of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. In 1878 the great powers said in regard to Serbia that, 
in claiming “to enter the European family on the same basis as 
other states” she “must previously recognize the principles which 
are the basis of social organization in all States of Europe and ac¬ 
cept them as a necessary condition of the favour which she asks 
for.” In the Treaty of Paris of 1856 the powers had agreed to re¬ 
spect the independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
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Empire and declared that they would consider any act tending to 
violate this engagement as a question of general interest. 

In the Western Hemisphere, from the time of the Spanish col¬ 
onies’ wars of liberation up through the period of United States’ 
hegemony, the United States took an active interest in the form of 
government which Latin American states adopted. Monroe’s fam¬ 
ous pronouncement included the proposition that we would defend 
the republican form of government in these countries against any 
attempt to reimpose upon them the monarchical systems of Europe. 
Especially in the latter part of the nineteenth century and in the 
first years of this century, there were numerous instances in which 
the action of this country determined what individual or what 
group would rule in one of our smaller neighbors to the south. Our 
action was by no means confined to instances in which there was a 
threat of foreign domination; frequently it was a question of a 
choice between two factions which were inspired by nothing more 
profound than the desire of individual leaders for wealth and 
power. 

In 1907 the Republics of Central America made an attempt to 
put their regional house in order by agreeing among themselves 
that they would not recognize any new government which came 
into power through a revolution or coup d’etat. The United States 
announced that it would adopt the same principle as the basis of 
its policy in that area. The trend at this period is strongly in the 
direction of the maintenance of domestic peace and insistence that 
changes of government should not take place by other than orderly 
constitutional procedures. This trend finds its consolidation in the 
signature at Havana in 1928 of the Convention on Rights and 
Duties of States in Case of Civil Strife. This treaty, to which the 
United States and fourteen other American republics are parties, 
contains an agreement to prevent revolutionary movements from 
being organized or operating from the territory of any one of the 
signatory states. It includes an agreement to embargo shipments of 

arms to rebels, while permitting the shipments to the established 
governments. 

Although this Havana Convention antedates the Good Neighbor 
Policy, it indicated another and most desirable trend toward col¬ 
lective action in the Western Hemisphere in cases of this kind. 
Thus, as one comes down to the case of dissatisfaction with the 
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government of Argentina, one finds the United States attempting 
to operate in conjunction with all of the other Latin American re¬ 
publics. Our failure to align all of the other republics with our 
policy is responsible for the impasse. That failure, in turn, is at 
least partly due to Latin American dislike and fear of North Amer¬ 
ican interferences in their civil strifes. 


Turning to the Far East, one finds throughout the modern his- 
torv of China examples of the joint concern of the great European 
powers and of the United States in the maintenance or in the cre¬ 
ation of stable government. This policy was inspired less by a de¬ 
votion to any great principle of democracy than to the fear that 
some one power would take advantage of chaotic domestic condi¬ 
tions in China to establish a dominant position to the detriment of 
the other interested states. There was a formalization of this policy 
in the Washington Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, whereby the lead- 
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ing Western countries and Japan agreed "to respect the sover¬ 
eignty, the independence, and the territorial and administrative 
integritv of China.” They agreed also “to provide the fullest and 
most unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable government.” 

Although China emerged from World War II as one of the five 

o o 

great powers with permanent seats on the Security Council of the 
United Nations, the domestic difficulties in that country have not 
vet ceased. The United States through General Marshall sought to 
assist in bringing the contending factions together, but Marshall's 
statement of January 7, 1947, registered the failure of that effort. 
In that statement, the Secretary of State frankly commented upon 
the difficulty of bringing together what he called “a dominant 
group of reactionaries’' in the Kuomintang and the equally extreme 
members of the Chinese Communist party. He noted the existence 
of patriotic liberal elements in both groups, but his report marked 
the end of a policy of outright support for the established govern¬ 
ment. In the Moscow Conference the affairs of China were ob¬ 


viously of concern to the ‘Big Three but the United States 
declined to discuss them formally in China s absence. 

In an earlier period, the interests of the United States and of 
Europe met in the Far East. With the realization of our world-wide 
interests and responsibilities which the Second World War brought 
about, joint American and European concern with the nature of 
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the Spanish government appears. The United States joined with 
the other members of the United Nations in condemning the 
Franco government and in applying certain pressures to bring 
about a change in that government. The contrast between our atti¬ 
tude toward Spain and our attitude during the Spanish Civil War 
of the 1930’s is a striking indication of the development of world 
policy. A few years ago the United States was not prepared to take 
an active part in the combined “non-intervention” measures agreed 
upon by the principal European states. But the Non-Intervention 
Agreement of the 1930’s was inevitably itself an interference in 
the Spanish Civil War and its history was marked by flagrant in¬ 
tervention on the part of the Fascist states. 

In the Yalta agreements we registered our concern in the estab¬ 
lishment of representative governments in such countries as Poland 
and Bulgaria. We attempted, without much success, to ensure free 
elections of representative governments in those countries. In 
Greece we participated by supplying 692 Americans to act as su¬ 
pervisors of the elections and we embarked upon a policy of throw¬ 
ing our full weight behind the government which was elected. 

International law and practice have taken account of such sit¬ 
uations as those which I have briefly sketched. The principle has 
been accepted that a state may lend support of an established gov¬ 
ernment which is beset by insurrection without such action con¬ 
stituting intervention in the internal affairs of the country 
concerned. Aid to the insurrectionists, however, was considered to 
be intervention. This is the situation which a United States Federal 


Court had in mind in 1885 in saying, “international law has no 
place for rebellion.” 3 This was also the point of view which in¬ 
spired the Mexican delegate in the League of Nations in 1937 
when he made the following declaration concerning the Spanish 
Civil War: “The clear distinction made between a government vic¬ 
tim of aggression to whom even material and moral assistance 
should be afforded, and aggressor groups who should certainly not 
be granted facilities enabling them to continue the struggle with 
greater bloodshed, should be extended to cases of military rebel¬ 
lion such as that which has occurred in Spain.” 6 The difficulty with 
this point of view is that while it was applicable to the Mexican 


5 The Ambrose Light, 25 F. 408 (1885). 

6 League of Nations, Official Journal, March-April 1937, p. 264. 
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government s sympathy with the established Spanish government 
in 1937, it was not applicable to the Mexican government’s dis¬ 
approval of the Franco government in 1947. 

The principle justifying support of established governments was 
frequently utilized by the United States in cases of revolutions in 
Latin America. Under the authority of joint resolutions passed by 
Congress in 1912 and 1922, the President could impose arms em¬ 
bargoes covering shipments to rebellious factions in Latin Amer¬ 
ican countries. But the President was not required to impose such 
embargoes and when the United States favored a rebellious fac¬ 
tion, the refusal to impose an arms embargo could work to the ad¬ 
vantage of the insurrectionists. 

When a civil war attained such proportions as to involve two 
organized groups, each purporting to exercise governmental au¬ 
thority and contending through well-organized forces, it became 
the regular international practice for other states to recognize the 
belligerency of the two parties. Once belligerencv was recognized, 
the outside states became subject to the obligations of the law of 
neutrality. This meant that the two factions were to be treated on 
equal terms just as in the case of a war between two sovereign 
states. Such was the position of Great Britain and other powers 
during our own Civ il War and the principle was recognized in the 

Havana Treaty of 1928 which has already been described. 

0 0 

One of the troubles with the application of the neutrality system 
was that legal impartiality frequently represented factual partiality. 
Thus in the Italo-Ethiopian War the United States was scrupu¬ 
lously correct in forbidding American nationals to take passage on 
either Italian or Ethiopian trans-Atlantic liners. In many other in¬ 
stances the equality of treatment which neutrality required would 
work to the advantage of one or the other party to the civil war, 
depending upon which one had control of the ports and thus could 
take advantage of impartial commerce with the rest of the world. 

The League of Nations Covenant contained no specific provi¬ 
sions concerning civil wars and the League's system broke down 
when it tried to grapple with the Spanish Civil War. The League 
Covenant did contain in Article 10 a provision similar to part of 
Section 4 of Article IV of the United States Constitution, in de¬ 
claring that the members of the League would guarantee their fel¬ 
low members against external aggressions; there was not, however, 
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any guarantee of the maintenance of a “republican form of govern¬ 
ment’’ in each member state. 

In the United Nations Charter the problem of protection against 
external aggression is not covered by any specific provision com¬ 
parable to that in Article 10 of the Covenant of the League. It was 
felt that the general provisions of the Charter relative to the pres¬ 
ervation of international peace sufficed for this purpose. Again, 
however, nothing specific was provided to cover the cases of civil 
wars. Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter might seem to look in 
the other direction since it provides that nothing in the Charter 
“shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state.” The 
definition of domestic questions presents numerous difficulties. As 
the Spanish and French delegates to the League of Nations pointed 
out in 1936, it is “increasingly difficult to draw a dividing line be¬ 
tween the internal and the international aspects of a nation’s life.” 7 
Who would assert that the problem of domestic governments in 
Greece or in China or in Spain or in Bulgaria or in the Argentine 
is today a question devoid of international implications? The ques¬ 
tion whether action will be taken in any particular case depends 
upon the surrounding political circumstances. 

The United Nations, so far as the general framework of its Char¬ 
ter is concerned, could and did take action in regard to a situation 
such as that which existed in Greece. The historical record amply 
demonstrates that a condition of internal disturbance in any state 
may constitute a threat to the peace of the world at large. The Se¬ 
curity Council, therefore, would be competent to take action under 
the Charter in cases of civil strife. Such action by the Security 
Council, however, may be blocked by an exercise of the veto 
power. But history also indicates that effective action can be taken 
without the direct kind of intervention which the Security Council 
might authorize under Chapter VII of the Charter. For example, 
financial assistance and provisions for expert technicians could be 
agreed to by the United Nations through a vote to which the veto 
power would not extend. The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization issued a report of a study made in Greece by a com¬ 
mission of eleven members, of whom six were Americans, including 

7 Hans Wehberg, Civil War and International Law, Trans, by J. L. Mowat, ex¬ 
tract from The World Crisis, a symposium (Longmans Green & Co., 1938), p. 187, 
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the chairman, President Franklin S. Harris of Utah Agricultural 
College. This international commission analyzed some of the eco¬ 
nomic ills to which President Truman later referred in his message. 
It recommended that assistance be provided under United Nations 
auspices. It recommended an initial loan of $100,000,000 by the In¬ 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Technical 
assistance could be provided through agencies functioning under 
the Economic and Social Council. A European economic commis¬ 
sion designed to assist in European economic reconstruction and 
recovery had already been endorsed by the General Assembly. 

The New York Times pointed out editorially that this mission of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization was international and non¬ 
political, vet “had the courage to speak out for democracy.” It may 
be added that while the International Bank would properly hesi¬ 
tate to float a loan which would be a bad financial risk, the League 

of Nations found ways to finance Austria and five other countries 

* 

after World War I under a system of international guarantees. 
United States’ participation in a guarantee of an international loan 
to Greece could not be more expensive than direct unilateral loans 
or gifts to the same country. It was said that the United Nations 

o 

had no funds to help Greece directly; neither had President Tru¬ 
man. Congress could appropriate money for international as well 
as for unilateral aid. Appropriate supervision and safeguards for 
the expenditure of the funds could be devised. It would be in ac¬ 
cord with international precedent to accept a formula which de¬ 
termined the quotas of supervisory personnel in proportion to 
national financial contributions, direct or by guaranty. 

It was said that the United Nations could not act quickly; it has 


not been demonstrated that in such a matter it cannot act as 

quicklv as the Congress of the United States. 

With reference to the security aspects of the situation, Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out that under Article 106 of the Charter 
we are obliged to consult with Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
and France and with other members of the United Nations on 
questions involving the maintenance of international peace and 
security during a transitional period before the Security Council is 

equipped to act. 

So long as individual states take individual action instead of 
collective action, it is almost certain that two opposing interna- 
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tional alignments will result. As Hans Wehberg has pointed out, 
the problem in civil war situations is to balance the interests of in¬ 
ternational peace and those of self-determination. As he says: If 
the interests of peace were the only decisive factor, it might easily 
be said that the legitimate Government should be supported in its 
conflict against the insurgents in order to bring the internal con¬ 
flict to a speedy close. If the right of self-determination of nations 
were taken as the only decisive factor, it would be possible to con¬ 
sider civil war as a purely internal matter, even if it dragged on for 
decades and constituted a serious danger to world peace. In view 
of this difficulty, the tendency in this age of international organ¬ 
ization is more and more in favour of submitting each individual 

case to an international bodv, which would determine the facts on 
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behalf of the commonwealth of nations, decide doubtful points, and 
finally draw up guiding principles for joint action.” s 

The Charter of the United Nations contemplates the possibility 
of action by regional groups. In cases of civil war arising in the 
Western Hemisphere the states combined in the Pan-American 
system might take effective joint action on behalf of the world 
community. There is no comparably effective regional organization 
for East Asia which could take effective steps in Indonesia, in 
Indo-China, in China, or in India. In the Middle East there is the 
Arab League but it is doubtful whether that organization has either 
the military power or the cohesiveness to act effectively in such sit¬ 
uations in that area. Despite the long campaign for a regional or¬ 
ganization in Europe, there is still no such group which could take 
effective action there. 

In some cases intervention by outside states in domestic quarrels 
may serve to consolidate rival factions and to strengthen the gov¬ 
ernment in power. Nationalism and patriotism may be stronger 
than hatred of an existing regime. A dictator may deliberately pro¬ 
voke international conflict as a diversion from internal strife. If the 
intervention is collective rather than unilateral, domestic resent¬ 
ment may be less violent. 

When an individual state asserts leadership within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations on behalf of liberty and democratic 
government, much depends upon the initiative. With regard to the 
Franco government in Spain, the fact that the Soviet Union led the 

8 Ibid., p. 164. 
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opposition probably contributed to strengthening Franco within 
Spain, because the moderate elements were as much afraid of 
Communist control as of Fascist control. Had the United States 
and Great Britain taken the leadership in the United Nations in 
opposing Franco instead of appearing to follow reluctantly, the 
domestic repercussions in Spain might have been quite different. 

A similar ineptness in American diplomacy was apparent at the 
first San Francisco Conference when the United States delegation 
allowed itself to get into the position of opposing Soviet proposals 
lor inserting in the Charter provisions regarding the equality of 
women. This was a relatively slight matter, but there was another 
instance of graver importance when a similar alignment appeared 
regarding the question of mentioning the word “independence” as 
an ultimate objective of dependent peoples. That same theme again 
arose in the debates at Lake Success concerning the American 
proposals for a trusteeship of the Japanese-mandated islands. Again 
the Soviet Union appeared to be the champion of dependent peo¬ 
ples by insisting on the inclusion of a similar reference to eventual 
independence. The United States eventuallv acquiesced; it should 
have been out in front if it wished to maintain a moral as well as 
a material leadership. 

In undertaking now to throw the weight of the United States 
behind the principle of self-determination for the peoples of the 
small states of Europe, it will be perhaps some dav necessary to 
declare frankly whether we will permit such states to choose a 
Communist form of government if we are assured that such a form 
of government expresses the free will of the people and is not im¬ 
posed upon them by outside pressure. Senator Austin told the Se¬ 
curity Council that we w ould do so. It will ahvavs be necessary to 
bear in mind the* wise precept framed by Elihu Root in drafting 
the instructions to the commission which went out to the Philip¬ 
pines when we assumed the government of those islands. The 
commission was told that they “should bear in mind that the gov¬ 
ernment which they are establishing is designed, not for our satis¬ 
faction or for the expression of our theoretical views, but for the 
happiness, peace, and prosperity of the Philippine islands, and the 
measures adopted should be made to conform to their customs, 
their habits, and even their prejudices, to the fullest extent con- 
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sistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable requisites of 
just and effective government." 9 

No community or social group is free from disagreements and 
quarrels. This is true whether the group is the family, a fraternal 
order, capital and labor, the City of Los Angeles, the State of Cal¬ 
ifornia, the United States, the United Nations, or the world. The 
problem is always the problem of striking a balance. Especially in 
politics there is always danger in assuming at any moment that 
there is an absolute right or wrong. Political concepts change with 
the times. What was right to the American colonists was wrong to 
the Tories. What was right to the Old Guard in the Republican 
Party thirty-five years ago was wrong to the Progressives. What 
was right to the New Deal was wrong to the Republicans. Each 
group must have the courage of its convictions, but the objective 
of civilization is to adjust conflicts without resort to force. I believe 
personally that our system of government is infinitely better than 
the Russian. I do not believe that our concept, or theirs, can suc¬ 
cessfully be imposed by force of arms. I regard the imposition of 
any way of life upon a people by the armed force and terrorism of 
a police state like the Soviet Union as being just as abhorrent as 
imposition by an invading army. What single state can be both all¬ 
wise and all-powerful and, as it surveys the world, undertake to 
determine who shall govern in each of the countries of the world? 

Surely there is no hope of progress in the unilateral ways of di¬ 
plomacy. 

The new responsibilities of the United States have properly 

brought us to the abandonment of an isolationism which would 

pretend that the affairs of lands once considered distant are of no 

interest or concern to us. Our new position of world primacy has 

also led us to accept the United Nations as the key to our foreign 

policy. A foreign policy based on the United Nations is a policy of 

multilateral decision and action, not a policy of unilateral decision 
and action. 

Assume for a moment that the United Nations could reach a 
unanimous decision regarding the desirability of a change in some 
domestic governmental situation. So far as the states possessing the 
veto power are concerned, such unanimity was achieved in the dis¬ 
approval of the Franco government in Spain despite the fact that 

9 Jessup, Elihu Root ( Dodd, Mead, 1938), Vol. I, p. 356. 
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in this western part of the Mediterranean as in the eastern part, 
conflict between British and other national political interests was 
apparent two centuries before the advent of communism as a world 


force. In the ease of Spain, United Nations pressure was confined 
to the withdrawal of ambassadors and exclusions from participation 
in various international organizations. Suppose it had been decided 
to go further, what could the United Nations have done? 


The horribly simple method of dropping a few atomic bombs 
from planes displaying an international symbol of the mission of 
the United Nations is impossible. The police or the F.B.I. do not 
dynamite or burn down a whole city block full of men, women, and 
children, in order to get rid of a group of gangsters known to be 
hiding there. 

Similarly economic pressure in the form of an international 
blockade starves the innocent before the guilty, since the latter 
have the power and will utilize the last supplies of food, fuel, and 
clothing to support their own adherents. 

There is the possibility of the use of international police forces 
sufficiently strong to overpower local resistance without prolonged 
devastating warfare. Winston Churchill in the House of Commons 
proposed such a plan for Spain in 1937. It might be contemplated 
in any such plan that the international forces would administer the 
country until the people could freely elect a government of their 
own choosing. When international organization is perfected, this 
system may prevail. 

There is also the policy of maintaining the established govern¬ 
ment despite its defects. This is the general theory which 
international law has sanctioned, which is embodied in the Inter- 
American Convention concluded at Havana in 1928, and which 
seemed to underlie our policy in Greece. It is also subject to the 
stresses and strains implicit in foreign sympathies for or against this 
or that faction. Pushed to its logical extremes it might result in an 
international treaty making rebellion against any established gov¬ 
ernment an international crime. Something of the sort was at¬ 
tempted in 1937 when as a result of the assassination of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia in Marseilles, there was drafted under 
League of Nations auspices an abortive treaty for the suppression 
of terrorism and terroristic crime. But recall the fact that in 1851 
when Louis Kossuth sought to free Hungary from Austrian rule, he 
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was hailed in the United States, not as a criminal, but as the na¬ 
tion’s guest, feted and honored by private persons and groups from 
New York to the Mississippi. He was formally received by both 
Houses of Congress and dined with the President. To the Austrian 
protest, Secretary of State Daniel Webster replied that the Amer¬ 
ican people had the right “to sympathize with the efforts of any 
nation to acquire liberty.” But imperial Austria suppressed the 
Hungarian revolution with the aid of Russian troops. 

Rigorous non-intervention, allowing the country to work out its 
own salvation or to ‘stew in its own juice,” is somewhat less objec¬ 
tionable on humanitarian grounds. Its effectiveness can be in¬ 
creased by international border or sea and air patrols to check 
evasion of the international boycott. But the unhappy experience 
with the Spanish Non-Intervention Agreement of 1936 is not en¬ 
couraging. Those in other countries who sympathize passionately 
with one side or the other will object violently, particularly as this 
or that group seems to be attaining supremacy. Simultaneously, 
however, there can be continuous diplomatic pressure to induce 
acceptance of international supervision of free elections. If that 
pressure is loyally unanimous, it may succeed, depending on the 
country concerned. It probably would not succeed in India or in 
China (leaving aside the fact that China as the holder of a veto- 
right in the Security Council could prevent the attainment of the 
necessary unanimity). It probably could not even be tried out 
where the established government, as in Poland, has the strong 
backing of a veto-wielding member of the Security Council. 

A fundamental question is: Shall the preservation of the world’s 
peace be exalted over the attainment of a “republican form of 
government” in every country of the world? I would answer “Yes.” 
Some people bemoan what they consider to be the fact that in this 
country many persons are more concerned about personal security 
than about individual liberty. It is said that liberty is being sacri¬ 
ficed on the altar of state paternalism which promises security. It 
is argued that this is a sign of softness, of a weakening of our native 
lust for freedom. I shall not divert from my main theme to debate 
tins domestic question. From the international standpoint, I affirm 
that if we allow a civil strife to broaden and degenerate into a 
general international war between the advocates of two opposing 
tactions, representing two opposing theories of government, we 
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settle nothing. War breeds its own flock of troubles, ideologies, 
demagogues, and further wars. 

Nevertheless there is great danger in sweeping generalizations. 
As already suggested, a solution suitable to the situation in one 
country is not suitable to that in another. There are occasions where 
society must insist upon the resignation of the use of violence. We 
have adopted that principle in our own American society with 
reference to insurrection; we are struggling to make that principle 
generally applicable to strife between management and labor. 
That principle can operate only if there are procedures for peace¬ 
ful adjustment. In the domestic labor field we are slow in finding 
these procedures. In the international field inevitably we move on 
still more leaden feet. 

The world will not overnight be composed of model govern¬ 
ments, partly because it is not yet even composed of groups of 
people competent to operate republican forms of government. 
Many peoples must still pass through generations of tutelage. Some 
of their masters will be benevolent; some will be malevolent. Some 
will seek to lead and to educate by disinterested progressive 
methods which we in America like to think are characteristic of the 
United States. Some will seek to instill wisdom with the birch rod 
or its political equivalents, the concentration camp and the machine 

gun- 

The classic appeal, “Come over into Macedonia and help us,” has 
a new meaning today. Our ears will never be deaf to such appeals. 
They were not deaf when the natives in the Congo were abused 
some forty years ago. They were not deaf when the Turks mas¬ 
sacred the Christians in Armenia, when Czarist Russia persecuted 
the Jews, when the Nazis embarked on their career of genocide. 

But let us keep our emotions straight even while we keep our 
powder dry. In the Greek situation there were at least three inter¬ 
woven factors which were not sharply distinguished in President 
Truman’s speech. In setting forth those three factors by way of 
conclusion I recognize the risk of over-simplification and that I do 
not venture to suggest detailed solutions of all our problems. But 
it is in the light of the issue in Greece that we may test the long- 
range policy of international guaranty of democratic government. 

First. There is the problem of economic reconstruction in Greece. 
Here the international commission of the Food and Agriculture 
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Organization has clearly pointed the way to international action 
under the United Nations. To such international action we are 
committed and in it lies the only hope of future world peace and 
progress. 

Second. There is the problem of communism. This too is not 
essentially a new problem although the labels are new. We see in 
communism a threat to our established institutions, economic, 
social, and political. Monarchical Europe saw the same threat in the 
republicanism of revolutionary France. That Europe of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago shuddered also at the excesses of the 
French Terror as abolitionists shuddered at the cruelty of the sla- 
vocracy and as we are aroused and appalled by the cruelty of the 
police state. Slavery was ended indeed by our Civil War with its 
sad aftermath of the carpet-bag governments and a long heritage 
of bitterness. Our ultimate success ensued despite our failure to 
find the right process for attaining the objective. It is a common¬ 
place assertion that communism, or any other revolutionary creed, 
finds most fertile soil where there is already autocratic government 
and economic distress. The victory of our concept of democracy 
lies in its own demonstration of its values and its effectiveness and 
in its ability from its strength and self-restraint to persuade and 
help—not force—other peoples to choose our road. 

Third. There is the problem of power politics—the expansion of 
Russia. This is not a new problem. It dominated much of the inter¬ 
national politics of the nineteenth century. Russia cast envious eyes 
on the Turkish Straits long before the dawn of communism. Russia 
and England clashed and defined their spheres of influence in Per¬ 
sia long before there was a United Nations Security Council to dis¬ 
cuss the Iranian complaint of Russian influence in Azerbaijan. In 
this sense we are indeed the inheritors of century-old British policy. 
It is the reverse of Kipling’s line that “there is neither East nor 
West-when two strong men meet face to face.” The history of 
modem Europe teaches the failure of the system of balance of 
power to solve the perennial conflict of two strong vital nations or 
groups of nations. I, for one, reject the idea of an “American Cen¬ 
tury” in which the United States in complacent benevolence will 
tell the rest of the world and each part of it what is good for it. 
There remains the experiment of international cooperation, briefly 
and unsuccessfully tried by the League of Nations between the two 
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wars. “With firmness in the right" that is a road which we can 
travel, not with blind optimism and not with utter confidence, but 
with hope. In Professor Fisher s words: 

"The paramount moral issue of our time is whether in the world 
community now taking shape, these two unconquerable powers 
shall work together in leadership in the unity of that community, 
or whether each, suspicious and fearful of the other, gathers allies 
about itself and stores up more terrible engines of destruction to get 
ready for a conflict which will prove with awful finalitv man’s in¬ 
capacity to save himself from the misuse of the knowledge and 
skill he has acquired.” 10 

’"Harold H. Fisher, America and Russia in the World Community (Claremont 
Colleges, 1946), p. 7. 



Chapter 16 

RICHARD McKEON 


INTERNATIONAL RELA TIONS AND 
MORALITY 


I. CRISIS IN MORAL THEORY 


Moral theories and the discussion of moral issues re¬ 
flect the social circumstances in which they are conceived and de¬ 
velop. The relations of men s actions, and of the opinions and 
purposes which motivate them, to the circumstances in which 
opinions are formed and actions are carried out, fall, in turn, within 
the scope of moral inquiry and speculation. Like other human ac¬ 
tivities moral inquiry and theorizing are influenced by contem¬ 
porary circumstances and contribute to forming them. The crisis in 
morals and the breakdown of moral standards, which are prom¬ 
inent today in philosophic discussion of moral questions and in 
topical comment on the moral situation, are practical problems 
whether their solutions are thought to depend primarily on influ¬ 
encing the ways men act or the ways they think or talk about act¬ 
ing. Yet acting, thinking, and talking, despite their concrete impacts 
and empirical manifestations, have theoretic dimensions sufficient 


in scope to permit at least differences in the statement and solution 
of specific problems by theorists, critics, and men of affairs. Al¬ 
though the controls by which to judge acting and thinking may be 
sought in the contemporary situation and the common circum¬ 
stances, there is no one description of that single situation, not be¬ 
cause of semantic difficulties in relating statements to facts, but 
because of theoretic difficulties in relating the multifold ideas of 
moralists, systematic or aphoristic, concerning the relation which 
moral ideas should have and be thought to have to facts. 

If the crisis in morality is conceived as a problem relating think- 
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ing and talking effectively to action, descriptions of the crisis fall 
into two forms which are radically opposed both in their basic as¬ 
sumptions and in the practical consequences which would flow 
from them if they influenced action. In its first form, the crisis is 
due to a disproportion between moral problems and availabl 
knowledge. Moials are not yet scientific. If the scientific method 
which has been employed successfully in solving so manv problems 
in the natural sciences were introduced in the investigation of 
human action and the relations of men, a like success might be 
anticipated. But this moral science w'hich we do not yet have may 
differ, once it is constituted, from the knowledge which influences 
action in the older morality . No science can provide the resolution 
of particular problems of action: it can explain wdiv certain things 
are thought to be good by showing that they are desired, needed, 
or the object of interest or concern or of an emotive use of lan¬ 
guage, and it can calculate the probability that certain means will 
achieve the objectives toward which they are directed. It is even 
possible that morals, when reformulated according to “scientific 
specifications, will be concerned exclusively with what is and will 

0 

seek what ought to be within the specifications of existing needs 
and wants. 

The crisis, in its second form, is due to a separation of moral 
standards from action. Moral standards are not, or are no longer, 
applied. If the moral precepts w hich were clearlv enunciated in all 
cultures by philosophers and saints like Confucius, Buddha, Sec- 
rates, Isaiah, and Christ—or the moral sanctions which were ef¬ 
fective in other periods of culture—were seriouslv regarded in dailv 
life, moral action and brotherly regard for others might be antici- 

- o o 

pated. But this moral community which we no longer have may 
differ, even if it is reconstituted, from the communities which de¬ 
termine ends in everyday morality. It mav not serve to resolve the 

00 0 0 

problems of political and social relations or of everyday actions, for 

the communion of saints was always distinct from the compulsions 

of states, and there are two sources of morality, one in the customs 

0 

of the groups in which we live and the other in the ideals of re¬ 
ligion and philosophy. 

The variant forms of these two approaches to moral problems— 
what might be called the morals of discovery and analysis and the 

morals of conversion and insight—take cognizance of each other, 
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not only among the doctrines to be examined and disposed of pre¬ 
liminary to the serious work of moral inquiry but also in the re¬ 
formulation of purposes and the adaptation of means. Positivisms 
and materialisms have in the past been moved to the establishment 
of a religion and a latterday communion of saints, and mysticisms 
and transcendentalisms have always been concerned with the ex¬ 
tension of knowledge and the grounds of science. The difficulty is 
not a simple opposition in which either positivism or mysticism 
must be chosen and the other abandoned as illusory or dangerous. 
Both are large and unmistakable as facts: the achievements of 
science have affected all aspects of modem civilization, and great 
moral and religious insights have modified the life of man through¬ 
out history. Nor is the difficulty stated adequately as a pair of 
simple oppositions, caused respectively by the disproportion of our 
knowledge of man to our vastly increased knowledge of nature 
and by the predicament of moral man in immoral society. The 
difficulty is in the form of a dilemma growing out of the nature of 
moral action. 

Moral action is determined by purpose and by a kind of knowl¬ 
edge, and both are conditioned by circumstances and the environ¬ 
ing community. The advance of science, including scientifically 
grounded knowledge of human motives and human societies, has 
provided a vast number of instrumentalities which may be used to 
achieve or to destroy human values; the effort to make morals 
scientific faces the dilemma that, viewed as bodies of knowledge, 
the sciences are morally neutral and essays in the construction of 
moral science have thus far partaken of that neutrality, whereas, 
viewed as activities, the sciences have had conspicuous moral con¬ 
sequences which have not been utilized or controlled by the doc¬ 
trines and discussions which are the consequences of moral science. 
The insights of men, including the wisdom of sages and saints and 
the techniques of politicians and preachers, concerning the ends of 
individuals and the interdependence of communities have pro¬ 
vided knowledge of ideals and means by which interests may be 
achieved or modified; the effort to make moral standards effective 
faces the dilemma that, viewed as motives, moral standards must 
be part of the habits of the individual as he has been formed by 
his experiences in existing communities, whereas, viewed as pur¬ 
poses, moral standards must transform the individual and alter his 
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moti\ es by changing his conditions and the communities to which 
lie is attached. 

The moials of discoveiy and the morals of conversion have sep¬ 
arated two dimensions of the moral problem to search respectively 
tor a kind of knowledge and for a kind of community. The crisis in 
moral theory is consequently distinct from the crisis in moral 
action. Discussions of the possibility of a moral science or of the 
semantic form of expressions of wishes or preferences take their 
beginnings from assumptions made in recent theories of language 
or of experience rather than from new insight into moral expe¬ 
rience, or into the accessibility of moral ends to existing sciences, 
or into the transformation which moral situations and moral de¬ 
cisions have undergone as a result of the advance of knowledge. 
Discussions of moral communities and of the nature of the good, as 
distinct from the right, separate the higher morality from the com¬ 
munities of interests which govern ordinary decisions and have 
little bearing on the new social and economic communities which 

have emerged, or are asserted to be involved, in the international 
relations of nations. 

The crisis in moral theory arises from the cross-purposes of these 
two efforts as they are carried forward at present and from the ir¬ 
relevance of both to action: the effort to make morals scientific, 
whether based on the study of individuals or communities, is cut 
off from the consideration of ends and the community of ends, 
while the effort to make morals effective, whether based on the 
study of purposes or institutions, is forced at each turn to a radical 
separation of what otight to be from what is. 

The crisis in moral action, on the other hand, arises from the in¬ 
ability of men—despite the fact that the progress of science and 
technology has provided means to attack basic human problems of 
hunger, disease, insecurity, and ignorance and that improvement 
in the means of communication has stressed the community' and 

0 

equality of men despite differences of nation, race, religion, or 
class—to come to agreement on the use of those instrumentalities 

O 

and on the courses of action bv which to realize those rights. Action 
is an integral part of moral theory, and language and discussion 
are an integral part of moral action. Yet actual situations in which 
interests and rights emerge in international relations present prob¬ 
lems and opportunities which do not fall into the commonplaces of 
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moral theory. The relations of men, within nations and across na¬ 
tional boundaries, show the effects of discrepant moral theories 
and suggest means to improve their formulation and increase their 
utility. 


The double relation of morals to science and to the social situ¬ 
ation is reflected in the meanings given to “law” in the discussion 
of moral issues. At the beginning of the nineteenth centurv, morals 
and ethics were expounded in terms of law, and the two dimensions 
of the moral problem which are separated in the morals of dis¬ 
covery and the morals of conversion were treated as the relation of 
moral law to scientific law and to political law. Kant used the term 
“law” to separate physics and morals and to examine the interplay 
of nature and freedom. 1 Hegel used the term “law” to subordinate 
abstract conscientiousness to the state which as mind on earth pro¬ 
vided the conditions essential to the actualization of freedom. - The 


1 Kant, Idee for a Universal History , in The Philosophy of Kant, ed. C. J. Fried¬ 
rich (Modem Library: 1949), p. 121: “The latest problem for mankind, the solution 
of which nature forces him to seek, is the achievement of a civil society which ad¬ 
ministers law ( Recht ) generally.” Cf. Kant’s treatment of the relation of nature and 
law in Eternal Peace “First Addition. On the Guarantee of Eternal Peace,” (ibid., 
pp. 448-55. Both nature and reason are subject to law; cf. Critique of Pure Reason 
II, Chapter 3, “The Architectonic of Pure Reason,” A840-B868, trans. M. Miiller 
(Macmillan: 1919), p. 674: “The legislation of human reason (philosophy) has two 
objects only, nature and freedom, and contains therefore both the laws of nature 
and the laws of morals, at first in two separate systems, but combined, at last, in one 
great system of philosophy. The philosophy of nature relates to all that is; that of 
morals to that only that ought to be .” The legislation of reason with respect to 
freedom may likewise be distinguished into two kinds according to the motive of 
action; cf. The Metaphysics of Morals “General Introduction,” in The Philosophy 
of Law , trans. W. Hastie (T. and T. Clark: 1887), pp. 20 21: “The legislation which 
makes an Action a Duty, and this Duty at the same time a Motive, is ethical. That 
legislation which does not include the Motive—principle in the Law, and con¬ 
sequently admits another Motive than the idea of Duty itself, is juridical. 

The agreement or non-agreement of an action with the Law, without reference to 
its Motive, is its Legality; and that character of the action in which the idea of 
Duty arising from the Law, at the same time forms the Motive of the Action, is its 
Morality:’ cf. Lectures on Ethics , trans. L. Infield (Centurv: 1930), pp. 34-36. 

* He geVs Philosophy of Right , trans. T. M. Knox (Oxford: 1942), p. 279: 

The state in and by itself is the ethical whole, the actualization of freedom; 
and it is an absolute end of reason that freedom should be actual. The state is mind 
on earth and consciously realizing itself there. In nature, on the other hand, mind 
actualizes itself only as its own other, as mind asleep. Only when it is present in 
consciousness, when it knows itself as a really existent object, is it the state. 

In considering the Idea of the state, we must not have our eyes on particular states 
? r particular institutions. Instead we must consider the Idea, this actual God, by 
itself. Laws of nature and laws of the land are distinct because of the rationality 

°f hfj atter „ ecause of the philosophic method which is adapted to their study; 
, tout., p. 224: Laws are of two kinds-laws of nature and laws of the land. The 
laws ot nature are simply what they are and are valid as they are; they are not 
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disappearance of law—both the term and the subject matter—from 
a central place in the discussion of moral problems reflects a change 
in the conception of the relation of morals both to scientific law 
and to the law of communities. Despite the obvious differences be¬ 
tween moral law and natural law which were brought out in the 
investigations of the nineteenth century, moral law is based on 

CD * 

natural regularities and should be susceptible of treatment by 
scientific method. 3 Despite the equally obvious interrelations of 
morals and political law, the nature of the good is not determined 
bv arbitrary or a priori legal prescriptions, and the nature of law 
does not depend on moral or metaphysical presuppositions. When 
“good” is treated as one kind of value in theories of value or as one 
kind of predicate in analyses of meaning, the objective circum¬ 
stances of “law” mav be found in posterior adjustments of the in¬ 
terests of individual men in their particular goods or in devices for 
securing the satisfaction of particular wants with minimum con¬ 
flict in individual cultures. When “law” is studied as one kind of 
action or one manifestation of customs in “functional,” “realistic,” 
or “sociological” jurisprudence, the “good” may be found in the 
desires of men or in the customs of communities. But in the course 
of the separation of law and morals for purposes of scientific in¬ 
quiry, jurists have come to recognize the need for a measure of 
values and to argue (with faint echoes of Hegel) that the operation 
of law may shape morality in the absence of philosophically 


liable to encroachment, though in certain cases men may transgress them. To know 
the law of nature, we must learn to know nature, since its laws are rigid and it is 
only our ideas about them that can be false. The measure of these laws is outside 
us; knowing them adds nothing to them and does not assist their operation; our 
knowledge of them can expand, that is all. Knowledge of the laws of the land is in 
one way similar, but in another way not. These laws we also learn to know just as 
they exist; the citizen’s knowledge of them is more or less of this sort, and the stu¬ 
dent of positive law equally stops at what is given. But the difference in the case 
of laws of the land is that they arouse the spirit of reflection, and their diversity at 
once draws attention to the fact that they are not absolute. ... In the right, man 
must meet with his own reason; consequently, he must consider the rationality of 
the right, and this is the task of our science in contrast with the positive study of 
law which has to do only with contradictions.** On the other hand the ethical and 
the legal are not set in similar opposition; cf. ibid., p. 233; 4 In speaking of Right in 
this book, we mean not merely what is generally understood bv the word, namely, 
civil law, but also morality, ethical life, and world-history; these belong just as 
much to our topic, because the concept brings thoughts together into a truer 
system/’ 

: 'Cf. 1\ Paulsen, A System of Ethics , trails. F. Thilhj (Scribner’s: 1906), pp. 
13-17. 
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grounded standards, 4 while moralists have been brought by the 
backwardness of the application of science to morals to recognize 
(with reminiscences of Kant) that political and moral issues may 
be raised more effectively by natural occurrences than by moral 
theories. 5 

The choice of terminology for the discussion of a subject matter 
often seems, by facilitating inferences and connecting ideas, to 
affect the facts or truths expressed. To discuss morals in terms of 
law is to relate moral actions directly to reason, nature, and the 
community of men. The Stoics established the principles of morals 
in reason, nature, and law. Principles so conceived are universal in 
application to all things and to all actions because reason, nature, 
and law are equivalent, and they unify all rational beings, men and 


4 Lon L. Fuller, The Law in Quest of Itself (Chicago, The Foundation Press: 
1940), pp. 135-36: It has been the service of a vigorous Swedish school of legal 
thought to bring home to us a realization of the extent to which the law, particularly 
judge-made law, shapes common morality. They have shown us how false is the 
common picture according to which there exists outside the law, and wholly in¬ 
dependent of it, a body of moral precepts which exerts a kind of one-way gravita¬ 
tional pull on the law, against which the law opposes a constant inertia, so that it 
lags behind morality and only meets those minimum ethical demands which relate to 
the most pressing social needs. This whole extra-legal body of moral precepts is to a 
large extent a creature compounded of paper and ink and philosophic imagination. 
Actually, if we look to those rules of morality which have enough teeth in them to 
act as serious deterrents to men’s pursuit of their selfish interests, we will find that 
far from being extra-legal they are intimately and organically connected with the 
functionings of the legal order. Cf. Roscoe Pound, Contemporary Juristic Theory 
(Claremont Colleges: 1940), pp. 70-82. Pound criticizes philosophers for neglecting 
values and turning from moral law to phenomena; cf. ibid., p. 51: “Recently a book 
has been written on ethics from the phenomenalist standpoint. Its burden is that 
nineteenth century ethics is legalistic. It thought in terms of moral laws. There are 
no such things. We must divorce ethics wholly from any idea of laws or rules. We 
have to do only with single items of behavior. Conduct is made up of behavior 
phenomena and these are to be studied simply as phenomena. In passing, one might 

remark the obvious adaptation of this way of looking at tilings to the convenience of 
autocracies and dictatorships.” 

tu 1 d l^ 46 1 “ D ® w 7, drew attention in the Introduction to a new edition of 

.. VT j a ‘j Problems, first published nineteen years earlier, to the distinc¬ 
tion he had made between noting consequences and the occurrence of consequences 
and to the dependence of this noting on the state of knowledge of the time- cf pp 

theorizl '"g on this point [sc. the ‘steady and systematic effort to develop 
that effective intelligence called scientific method in the case of human transac¬ 
tions J cannot be said to have had much effect. The relative importance of the con- 

of ev f nts wbich of the nature of theorizin g> and of events which are 
so overt as to force themselves upon general attention is well exhibited in what 

there i Tn^n 1 ? 011 fisS1 ° n ° f at0m ‘ ItS conse q uen ces are so impressive that 

s P oeia i , C ‘ enCe \ but “ aspects of the control of science in the interest of 
action ^ being have entered thc arena of politics-of government discussion and 
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gods, in a single community because men and gods have right rea¬ 
son and law in common." Previous philosophers, among them Plato 
and Aristotle, had argued that nature is intelligible, and that law, 
justice, and the state are natural, but in the Stoic argument reason 
constitutes the very nature of things, and the universe is viewed as 

a citv bound together bv obedience to reason. Law becomes the 

* ^ * 

expression at once of the fundamental intelligibility of natural 
things and of the community of rational purposes. 7 The problems 

6 Diogenes Laertius, vii. 87-88: "This is why Zeno was the first [in his treatise 
On the Nature of Man] to designate as the end 'life in agreement with nature,' 
which is the same as a virtuous life, virtue being the goal towards which nature 
(mides us. So too Cleanthes in his treatise On Pleasure, as also Posidonius, and 
Ilecato in his work On Ends. Again, living virtuously is equivalent to living in ac¬ 
cordance with experience of the actual course of nature, as Chrysippus says in the 
first book of his De Fitubus; for our individual natures are parts of the nature of the 

whole universe. And this is why the end may be defined as life in accordance with 

# * 

nature, or, in other words, in accordance with our own human nature as well as that 

of the universe, a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden bv the law 

* • 

common to all things, that is to say, the right reason which pervades all things, 
and is identical with this Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is.” The opening sentence 
of Chrysippus’ treatise On Law: "Law is the king of all things, both human and 
divine,” is preserved in Roman Law; cf. Digest , I. iii 2. 

7 Cf. Cicero, De Lcgihus , ii. 4-8. "I see, then, that it has been the opinion of the 
wisest men that Law is not a product of human thought, nor is it any enactment of 
peoples, but something eternal which rules the whole universe by wisdom in com¬ 
manding and prohibiting. Thus they have been accustomed to say that Law is the 
primal and ultimate mind of God, compelling or restraining all things by reason. 
Wherefore that Law which the gods have given the human race has been justly 
praised; for it is the reason and mind of a wise law-giver applied to command and 
prohibition.” Cf. ibid., i 7. 23: “Reason, when it is fully developed and perfected, 
is rightly called wisdom. Therefore, since there is nothing better than reason, and 
since it exists both in man and in God, the first society of man with God is reason. 
But those who have reason in common must also have right reason in common. 
And since right reason is Law, we must believe that men are associated with gods 
also in Law. Furthermore those who are associated in a community of law also have 
a community of right; and those who have law and right in common must be re¬ 
garded as members of the same city. If indeed they obey the same authorities and 
powers, this is true in a lar greater degree; but as a matter of fact they do obey 
this celestial system and divine mind and most powerful God. Hence we must now 
conceive of this whole universe as one city of which both gods and men are mem¬ 
bers.” Cf. also ibid., 12. 33. The argument of Marcus Aurelius likewise runs from 
the reason which men share to the law which unites all men in one state; cf. Medi¬ 
tations . iv. 4. "II mind is common to us all, then also the reason, whereby we are 
reasoning beings, is common. If this is so, then also the reason which enjoins what 
is to be done or left undone is common. If this be so, law also is common; if this 
be so, we are citizens; if this be so, we are partakers in one constitution; if this be 
so, the universe is a kind of city. For in what other common government can we 
say that the whole race of men partakes? And thence, from this common Citv, is 
derived our mind itself, our reason and our sense of law, or from what else? In 
Philo the universe becomes a megalopolis; cf. Do loscpho , 6 , 29; Dc Vita Mosis, ii. 
5). 51; Dr Dccalogo , 12. 53. 
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of morals then assume the form of two basic paradoxes: despite 
human reason and natural law, man does not pursue his own good 
in the light of reason and the intelligibility of things is concealed 
in an enigma; s and despite the community of human interests and 
purposes, actual states use force in the pursuit of antagonistic pur¬ 
poses and the community all men might share is achieved only by 
a few. 1 ’ Rationality, without wisdom or grace, is not enough to 
guide man to the realization of his nature, and the purposes of the 
City of God are distinct from those of the cities of man. 

These two paradoxes assumed many forms in the history of the 
discussion of “natural law” during the Middle Ages and early mod¬ 
ern period, and although the paradoxes are avoided when moral 
actions are investigated in terms of other principles than law, dif¬ 
ficulties are encountered in distinguishing value from the objects 
of interest or desire and in relating the common purposes which 
ought to unite all men to those which in fact do unite them in 
smaller opposed groups. The dilemmas of the morality of discovery 
and of the morality of conversion in recent moral inquiry are there¬ 
fore more intelligible when they are examined in the light of the 
paradoxes of law to which they are reactions than in relation to 
problems of value and of institutions of which they are statements. 

Kant s differentiation of moral, political, and natural laws leads 
him to the discovery of two forms of universal community. The 
grounds of moral law must be sought, not in the nature of man or 
in the circumstances in which he is placed, but only a priori in the 
concepts of pure reason. Juridical or political freedom is defined 
relative to external laws, and an objective like peace, which is not 
the natural condition of men, can be secured only by juridical con¬ 
stitutions conforming to law in the widening circle which includes 
civil law (jus civitatis ), international law or the law of nations (jus 
gentium ), and the law of world-citizenship (jus cosmopolitism ). 10 
The apparent oppositions between morality and politics are re¬ 
solved into a basic harmony in the transcendental concept of pub- 

8 Cf. Marcus Aurelius, xi. 20; xii. 17-20, and St. Augustine, Confessions . VIII 2 

*¥ joggle between spirit and flesh, in which Continence distinguishes 

y !peci6e<i by “ ,he bW ° f "* 

XIX S 26 Ca ’ ^ ^ Sapientis ’ 31 * and St Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XV, i, 1, and 
10 Kant, Eternal Peace t Second Section, note, p. 436. 
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lie right, but the problem of peace is political and natural, for 
politics is the art of using the mechanisms of nature for ruling men 
and the guarantee of eternal peace is found in nature. Morality, 
moreover, although it needs no representation of an end to deter¬ 
mine the will, may be related not only to political purposes in prac¬ 
tical action but also to the idea of an all-powerful Lawgiver in 

Men are associated in the juridico-civil state under 
juridical law, but they are also united in an ethico-civil state under 
the laws of virtue alone. This ethical commonwealth can achieve 
realization as a people of God only in the form of a Church. 11 

Hegel’s fundamental criticism of Kant’s moral doctrine is the 
ground of his doubts concerning the political effectiveness of both 
forms of universal association. Kant’s conception of the autonomy 
of the will, since it remains on the level of “moral’’ analysis with¬ 
out making the transition to “ethical” life in the existing world and 
in self-consciousness, remains an empty formalism, and the science 
of morals is reduced to preaching duty for duty’s sake. Kant’s fur¬ 
ther formulation of the possibility of visualizing an action as a 
universal maxim is likewise abstract and does not lead to the vis¬ 
ualization of a concrete situation. 12 Consequently, international law 
must be viewed as a relation among autonomous states, and eternal 
peace, far from constituting a practicable or desirable ideal, would 
lead to corruption in nations. 1:1 Similarly, although state and church 
are essentially one in truth of principle and disposition, it is essen¬ 
tial that the distinction between their forms of consciousness be 
externalized in their special modes of existences, and since the 
state is the divine will in the sense that it is mind present on earth, 
unfolding itself to be the actual shape and organization of a world, 
no genuine religion will run counter to the state. 14 The state is the 
actuality of the ethical idea; states preserve their autonomy and 
sovereignty in their relations to each other in international law; and 
such further unification as occurs takes the form of the impress of 
the nation which embodies the dominant idea appropriate to an 
epoch in world-history. 15 

11 Kant, Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone, trans. T. M. Greene and 
H. H. Hudson (Chicago, Open Court: 1934), Preface and Book III, Division I, pp. 

3-6 and 87-92. 

12 Hegel, Philosophy of Right, II, iii, 135, pp. 89-90, 253-254. 

Ibid., Ill, iii, 324, pp. 210 and 295-296; 333, pp. 213-214. 

14 Ibid., Ill, iii, 270, pp. 165-174. 

1 5 Ibid., Ill, iii, 345, p. 217; cf. also 247, pp. 217-218; “The nation to which is 



religion. 
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The paradoxes of moral law do not transcend the mind or the 
associations of man as they are treated by Kant and Hegel. Kant’s 
determination of the relation between theoretic and practical 
knowledge is a priori, but it depends on the categories of reason; 
Hegel s state is identical with world reason, but it is realized in 
history and on earth. The influences of Kant and Hegel are mingled 
in later formulations to produce simple dilemmas in which moral 
knowledge is further removed from practical application as it be¬ 
comes more scientific, and in which the associations of men are 
further removed from actual politics as they become more moral. 

___ _ m 

The transitional steps to these dilemmas were taken in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. John Stuart Mill, in Utilitarianism 
which was published in 1863, agrees with Hegel’s interpretation of 
Kant s categorical imperative, “So act, that the rule on which thou 
actests would admit of being adopted as a law by all rational 
beings ; but he adapts the precept and, quite unconscious of any 
possible importance of distinguishing the grounds of moral obli¬ 
gation from hypothetical imperatives directed to achieve particular 
ends, uses the doctrine of utility to supply ground, content, and 
meaning to the golden rule. 1 " The relations of morality to knowl¬ 
edge and to the state become two separate problems which mav be 

approached from the point of view either of the individual or the 
group. 

Consequently Mill treats two fundamental problems in Utili- 
tarianism- the problem of the meaning and the proof of “utility” 
and the problem of its relation to Justice—and he treats two sup¬ 
plementary problems in On Liberty- the problem of liberty of 
thought and discussion which is essential to the discovery and use 
of truth and the problem of the relation of individual liberty to the 
authority of society by which it is endangered. Laws and social 
arrangements can further utilitarian morality by setting the interest 
of the individual in harmony with the interests of the whole, 17 and 

ascribed a moment of the Idea in the form of a natural principle is entrusted with 
gmn g complete effect to it in the advance of the self-developing self-consciousness 
of the world mind. This nation is dominant in world history during this one epoch 

right of* hpiVnf u-‘I Ca r T ke itS h ° Ur StTike ' In contrast witb this its absolute 
nght of bemg the velucle of this present stage in the world mind’s development 

ho £ already, count no longer in world history." g h0SG 

3-4 and 4S arWmmn ’ ChapS ‘ 1 *** V (Ever y man ’ s Librar y. Dutton: 1910), pp. 

17 Ibid., Chap. II, p. 16: “La the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the 
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rights depend for their defense and vindication on the action of 
society; 18 but freedom from the likings and dislikings of society is 
a necessary condition of the correction and completion of human 
opinions and of human development in general. 19 

F. FI. Bradley, in Ethical Studies which was published in 1876, 
agrees with Kant's argument that morality issues in religion; 20 but 
that issue lies beyond morality which is pursued as self-realization 
through the stages of a dialectic in which the self is created, first, 
as an individual, second, in relation to society, and third, in relation 
to ideals of truth and beauty. The relations of morality to knowl¬ 
edge and to the state are inextricable parts of this dialectic, for 
morality is an endless process and a self-contradiction, and consid¬ 
eration of “my station and its duties” constitutes a stage in it. Be¬ 
ginning with the vulgar notion of responsibility, Bradley finds the 
end of moralitv in self-realization, and since that ideal cannot be 


defined by pleasure for pleasure’s sake or by duty for duty’s sake, 
he turns to my station and its duties for a first approximation which 
is completed bv the supplementary conception of ideal morality. 

Like Kant, therefore, Mill distinguished morals as a kind of 
knowledge from the natural sciences, but unlike Kant he concluded 
that political philosophv cannot transcend the relativities of insti¬ 
tutions suited to particular circumstances. 21 Like Hegel, Bradley 
was convinced that the individual apart from the community is an 
abstraction, but unlike Hegel he concluded that society was insuf¬ 
ficient to provide the grounds and fulfillment of morality." 


complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as you would be done by, and to love 
your neighbor as yourself, constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality, s 
the means of making the nearest approach to this ideal, utility would enjoin, hrst, 
that laws and social arrangements should place the happiness, or (as spea ing 
practically it may be called) the interest, of every individual, as nearly as possible, 
in harmony with the interest of the whole; and secondly, that education and 
opinion, which have so vast a power over human character, should so use that 
power as to establish in the mind of every individual an indissoluble association 

tween his own happiness and the good of the whole. ... 

Ibid., Chap. V, p. 49: "When we call anything a persons right, we mean tha 

he has a valid claim on society to protect him in the possession of it, either by torce 

of law, or by that of education and opinion. If he has what we consi er “ 

ficient claim, on whatever account, to have something guarantee o wn > , • 


we say he has a right to it." ,. T 7071 . 

in Mill, On Liberty (Everyman’s Library, Dutton: 1910), Chap. I, pp. 70- , 

Chap. II, p. 82; Chap. 11, pp. 129-130. 1Q07 , <,, 4 

20 Bradley, E/Ideal Studies, 2nd ed. (Oxford, Clarendon Press: 19~7) p. 31. 
Mill, Autobiography, ed. J. J. Coss (Columbia University Press: 1924), Chap. 

V. pp. 110-114; On Liberty, Chap. I, p. 73. 

-- Bradley, Ethical Studies (Clarendon Press: 1927). pp. 173, -.19--.-5. 
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It is easier to explain the morals of discovery and the morals of 
conversion as consequences of a crossing of influences similar to 
those which produced the simplifications of Mill and Bradley than 
as constructions designed to solve problems of action. The resultant 
simplifications have yielded two ways of separating value from jus¬ 
tice and of distinguishing the good from the right. The morals of 
discovery embarks on the enterprise of investigating the grounds of 
the knowledge of value in general; J:< and, improving on Mill s argu¬ 
ment that the motive has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action ~ >4 by putting it to epistemological uses, inquirers committed 
to this way argue that the value of intentions and actions depends 
on properties of things and on meanings of predicates, and they 
devote their attention to epistemological studies of the nature of 
cognition and of motor-affective life and to logical studies of lan¬ 
guage and predication. But there is good reason to doubt, with 
Mill, the basic analogies by which experimental and mathematical 
methods are sought to construct a science of ethics; L>: ’ and the 
characteristic generalization which unites all modes of preference 
in the category of ‘Value/ on the supposition that principles of 
action are known and tested in the same fashion as the principles 
of science, separates the problem of finding scientific grounds for 

23 R- p erry, General Theory of Value (Longman’s Green: 1926), p. 9: “When 
thus approached the general theory of value is that branch of knowledge in which 
such sciences as theory of knowledge, ethics, political science and jurispruden ce, eco¬ 
nomics, aesthetics and philosophy of religion are unified and distinguished. It would 
be the task of such a theory of value to bring to light the underlying principle 
common to these sciences, and then employ this principle for the purpose of arbitrat¬ 
ing between them.” Cf. C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 
(Open Court: 1946), p. vii: The first studies toward this book w'ere addressed to 
topics in the field of ethics. But in the course of those earlier studies it became ap¬ 
parent that the conceptions which I wished to develop should not stand by them¬ 
selves; they required the support of further considerations relating to values in 

general. In particular, they depended on the premise that valuation is a form of 
empirical knowledge.” 

2 ‘ MiU, Utilitarianism, Chap. II, p. 17: . . utilitarian moralists have gone be¬ 

yond almost all others in affirming that the motive has nothing to do with the 
morality of the action, though much with the worth of the agent.” 

25 Mill Autobiography, Chap. V, p. 113: “It thus appeared that both Macaulay 
and my father were wrong; the one in assimilating the method of philosophizing in 
pohtics to the purely experimental method of chemistry; while the other, though 
nght in adopting a deductive method, had made a wrong selection of one, having 
taken as the type of deduction, not the appropriate process, that of the deductive 
branches of natural philosophy, but the inappropriate one of pure geometry which 

ud nf2nK ■'rTr ° f , causation ** alI > does not require or admit of any summing 
up of effects. Cf. Utilitarianism, Chap. I, pp. 1-5; and A System of Logic, Bk. VI 

esp. chaps. 7 and 8, in which the two erroneous methods are described, 
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value from the problem of relating value to action. 26 The relevance 

26 G. E. Moore distinguishes questions of "good" from questions of "right" and 
therefore separates questions concerning the predicate peculiar to ethics and con¬ 
cerning the kinds of things which possess that predicate from questions concerning 
actions, that is, things related as causes to that which is good in itself [cf. Principle 
Ethica (Cambridge University Press: 1922), pp. 146, 180, 223], In the course of 
treating the latter question he concludes that “it seems doubtful whether Ethics can 
establish the utility of any rules other than those generally practised" ( Ibid., p. 161). 
Although C. I. Lewis does not credit Moore’s refutations ot naturalistic ethics, he too 
is convinced that ethics is divided “traditionally" into the discussion of things that 
are good and actions that are right; but he transformed the distinction into the 
differentiation of theory of value which treats the former and ethics which is 
limited to the latter; cf. An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation , p. 532: “Ques¬ 
tions of justice are of one sort; questions about the potentialities of objects are of 
another. Those of the first kind are ethical, and no answer to them can be derived 
from empirical facts alone; those of the second kind are empirical and independent 
of ethics. And there is no third kind of question about values, in between these two, 
to be resolved by some mysterious metaphysical insight." Cf. p. vii: “The two basic 
problems traditionally dealt widi under the head of ethics—the question of the 
sum mu m bonum and the question of justice—present themselves as distinct. And it 
is the second of these which marks the peculiar province of ethics; the former is a 
wider problem belonging to the theory of values. . . . And for any naturalistic 
ethics, determination of the good must be prior to determination of what is right, 
since the justification of action depends on the desirability of its contemplated re¬ 
sults." Lewis’ inquiry into problems of value is therefore concerned largely with 
problems of knowledge and of meaning, while questions of the right and the just 
are barely nodded to at the end of the treatment of evaluations as forms of empirical 
knowledge, similar in what determines their truth and falsity to other kinds of em¬ 
pirical knowledge (cf. pp. 365 and 554). “Ethical" problems become problems of 
“mine and thine," and the mixed tradition which influences Lewis is shown in the 
discovery of two categorical imperatives, one for ethics (“No rule of action is right 
except one which is right in all instances, and therefore right for everyone") and 
the other for a larger field which includes valuation and action (“Be consistent, in 
valuation and in thought and action"; “Be concerned about yourself in future and 
on the whole"), ( cf. pp. 481-482). A further consequence of turning from the analysis 
of right and just is to make the subject of analysis “objects" (which may be good 
or bad) rather than “actions" (which are just or unjust), and the consideration of 
the characteristics of objects makes the “good" one variety of “value.” The properties 
which make things valuable are sought relative to men and the theory is bio- 
centric or psycho-centric, (cf. Perrv, General Theory of Value, pp. 52-53 and 137- 
140), but the utilitarian criterion of “pleasure" is an inadequate index of these 
properties, (cf. Perry, op. cit ., pp. 606 609; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 403-406), and the 
marks of the intrinsically valuable are indicated by such concepts as “interest,’ 
“preference,” “desire," “liked," “wanted," or “good." The ancient Stoics also had 
a theory of value winch set them in opposition to the Epicurean doctrine of 
pleasure; but they achieved universality in the use of their terms without abandon¬ 
ing the problems of morals for those of epistemology, physiology, or logic. “All good 
(they say) is expedient, binding, profitable, useful, serviceable, beautiful, beneficial, 
desirable, and just or right" (cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 98). The goods comprise the 
virtues; the evils the vices; and the intermediate range of “indifferent things is 
divided into the “preferred" and the “rejected.” Indifferent things which have posi¬ 
tive "value” (axiai) are preferred, while those which have negative value are 
rejected; and “value" is defined as any contribution to harmonious living such as at¬ 
taches to any good, indirect contributions of abilities or utilities (such as wealth or 
health) to natural life, and the relative proportion of things available for exchange 
as estimated by an expert appraiser (cf. Diogenes Laertius, vii, 105). 
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of the logic and the effectiveness of the theory of value are both 
dependent on the soundness of the assumption that the good can 
be separated from the right and that a “scientific” analysis of val¬ 
uation can be grounded on a theory concerning empirical knowl¬ 
edge and the use of language apart from and prior to consideration 
of the facts of moral action. 

The morals of conversion, on the other hand, embarks on the 
enterprise of investigating the sources of moral obligation; and, 
investing the argument of Kant and Bradley, that morality issues in 
religion, with a Platonic meaning, inquirers committed to this way 
devote their attention to the relation between two moralities, two 
religions, and two societies—one open and one closed—unmoved 
by the implications of Bradley’s reminder that “humanity is not a 
visible community” 27 or Kant’s argument that the community gen¬ 
erated by religion is the Church. 2 * The morality of obligation which 
arises from the social group to which we belong is static while the 
morality of the divine city constituted by saints and heroes is dy¬ 
namic; consequently the first morality is easy to express, since our 
language is adapted to things rather than to transitions and prog¬ 
ress, and the second will never be achieved by simple enlargement 
of the first. 29 Ethics is concerned with problems of two sorts, prob¬ 
lems of right arising from conflicts of rules in a single society and 
problems of good which transcend the rules of any one society. 30 

27 Bradley, Ethical Studies , p. 205; cf. also, pp. 214, 231-232. 

28 Kant, Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (Open Court: 1934), pp. 
90-98 and 139-141. 

29 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion (Henry Holt: 
1935), pp. 49-50: “Hence, between the first morality and the second, lies the 
whole distance between repose and movement. . . . The first morality is com¬ 
paratively easy to formulate, but not the second. For our intelligence and our 
language deal in fact with things; thev are less at home in representing transitions 
or progress/' Cf. ibid. y p. 59: “But the great moral figures that have made their 
mark on history join hands across the centuries, above our human cities; they unite 
into a divine city which they bid us enter.” Cf. ibid., p. 256: “Never shall we pass 
from the closed society to the open society, from the city to humanity, by any mere 
broadening out. The two things are not of the same essence. The open society is 
the society which is deemed in principle to embrace all humanity.” 

30 W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, Clarendon Press: 1939), pp. 31S- 
314: “These two perplexities, one arising from conflict between the rules current in 
a single society, the other arising from conflict between the rules accepted in dif¬ 
ferent societies—the pointing out of the conflicts and the attempt to reconcile them— 
lay at the origin of ethics in western lands, as we can see from studying the Greek 
sophists, Socrates, and Plato; and we may conjecture that they lie at the basis of all 
ethical inquiry. . . . Thus ethics has grown up, as an attempt to attain greater 
clearness in our thinking about questions of conduct. A little reflection shows that 
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The morality of my station and its duties is contrasted to the mo¬ 
rality of challenge or grace. 31 The influence of the ideals of the 
whole of mankind on the lesser communities of men and the pos¬ 
sibility of moral progress depend on the soundness of the assump¬ 
tion that the good can be separated from the right and that 
guidance in practical action can be derived from ethical ideals and 
relations distinct fiom the motivations and connections operative 
in moral action. 


The search for a scientific basis for morality leads to the separa¬ 
tion of the good from the right in order to examine the knowledge 
of value-predicates before raising the question of purposes and 
actions; the search for a social context for morality leads to the 
separation of the right from the good in order to examine obliga¬ 
tions to mankind as well as obligations to local communities. When 
the good is investigated prior to the right in order to build a moral 
science, the right is not subject to like scientific treatment; when 
the right is investigated prior to the good in the motivations and 
associations of men, the good is not subject to like social sanctions 
and political uses. Scientific morality seeks knowledge and ideal 
morality awaits insight, but neither naturalism nor mysticism ap¬ 
plies to the problems of moral action in the city of man. 32 


two kinds of judgments plav the chief parts in this department of our thought, those 
in which we judge certain acts, or kinds of acts, to be right, and those in which we 
judge certain kinds of things other than acts, such things as virtue or knowledge or 
pleasure, to be good or worth aiming at; and it becomes one of the chief tasks of 
ethics to reach clarity as to the meaning of the predicates of these judgments/* 

,u Alexander D. Lindsay, The Two Moralities: Our Duty to God and to Society 
(London, Eyre and Spottiswoode: 1948), p. 47: “The morality of mv station and 
its duties is a 'closed morality/ It is the morality of a definite community. Its duties 
are duties to members ot the community. They arise from the community. It is 
characteristic of such morality to have no regard to people outside the community 
or to treat them as enemies. The morality of challenge or grace knows no such 

limitations: it is not concerned with this or that social structure. • . . This morality 

is not 'closed’ but ‘open/ The community it thinks of is the brotherhood of men.” 

12 Cf. G. E. Moore, Principia Ethiea , p. 20: “The direct object of Ethics is 
knowledge, not practice. ..." Cf. ihid. % p. 63: “What I am concerned with is 
knowledge only—that we should think correctly and so far arrive at some truth, 
however unimportant: I do not say that such knowledge will make us more use¬ 
ful members of society. If any one does not care for knowledge for its own 
sake, then I have nothing to say to him; only it should not be thought that a lack 
of interest in what I have to say is any ground for holding it untrue.” Cf. also 

Henri Bergson, op. tit., pp. 304-306: “The typical scientist is in our eyes the 

physicist; his attitude of fully justified confidence towards matter, which is ob¬ 
viously not out to deceive him, has become for us characteristic of all science. 
We are reluctant to go on treating as scientific a form of investigation which re- 
uuires of tin* investigators that they be ever on tin* lookout for trickery. . . , 
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II. CRISIS IN MORAL ACTION 

During the period in which the discussion of moral theory has 
moved from problems of action to problems of knowledge and of 
insight (the retreat being covered by the argument that knowledge 
and insight, once acquired, will be relevant to action and indeed 
are presupposed in moral analysis), the conditions of practical 
action have approximated more nearly to the circumstances as¬ 
sumed in discarded terms of earlier moral theory. The community 
of all men had tended in theory, since humanity was not a visible 
community, to become a City of God, but the progress of tech¬ 
nology has created in the means of travel and transportation and 
in the media of communication the physical channels and bonds 
of a world community. The rationality of man and of the universe 
had tended to find expression in the formulae of a theoretic knowl¬ 
edge, for science is neutral to human utilities and ends and the 
harmony of the universe is indifferent, but the progress of science 
and technology has made available new instruments for use against 
the most pressing of human problems and has made practicable 
aspirations which had been previously beyond human reach. 

The communities which men form are concrete manifestations 
of the common ends they seek and the knowledge which men have 
acquired determines the means available for the achievement of 
those ends. The communities of men have been transformed and 
interrelations have been set up among them as a result of develop¬ 
ments in the sciences, and the practical interplay of human com¬ 
munities and human sciences has brought natural law and human 
law to bear in practice on the development and operation of moral 
law. We have been led by needs and opportunities into ways of 
action which are as frequently in advance as in contravention of 
our moral theories. We lack that sense of community among men 
which would permit full use of the knowledge we have and we 
lack the knowledge which would prevent the disruption of com¬ 
munities by fears, tensions, and aggressions, but the communities 
which have been constructed and the values which knowledge has 
achieved in recent years afford an index of the uses of knowledge 

Joy indeed would be that simplicity of life diffused throughout the world by an 
ever-increasing mystic intuition; joy, too, that which would automatically follow a 
vision of the life beyond attained through the furtherance of scientific experiment. 
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and the contributions to community which might be made in moral 
theory. 

d he increase of contacts among men, which has been one conse¬ 
quence of the advance of science, has at once enlarged the possible 
scope of human communities and increased their possible kinds. A 
world community has been in process of formation, and the prac¬ 
tical problems raised in the process have taken the form of the 
choice of means by which to resist the imposition of dominion by 
a powerful minority among the peoples of the world and to ad- 
\ ant 'e the association of peoples in the solution of their common 
problems. Communities of interests-economic, social, intellectual, 
religious, political, ethnic, racial-and associations in action have 
increased in scope and in number, and that process has faced prac¬ 
tical problems in establishing common and effective means of se¬ 
curing rights and of resolving conflicts. The communities of men 
aie characterized, on the one hand, bv the cohesive power of law 
and force by which they are held together and, on the other hand, 
by the ends which they serve. The recognition that it is the proper 
concern of all men to secure the legitimate aspirations of individ¬ 
uals and gioups that communities should be self-determining and 
that human rights should be protected—is a mark of moral progress 
in the treatment of political problems faced bv men in local groups 
as well as in the world community. 

m 

No great nation defends imperialism today, and there are no in¬ 
fluential critics of democracy. The policy of imperialism and the 
denunciation of democracy were both powerful instruments of 
political action only a few years ago, and their abandonment is not 
a negligible alteration or a semantic subterfuge. The practical sig¬ 
nificance of the change may be seen in the fact that during the brief 
period of five or six years hundreds of millions of people have ac¬ 
quired legal sovereignty and opportunity for self-government with 

remarkably little resort to violence or the threat of force. The 

* 

Philippines, India, Pakistan, and Israel have set up free institutions 
and have taken their place in the United Nations; Ceylon, Indo¬ 
nesia, Nepal, Libya, Nigeria are among the long list of former 
colonial peoples who have achieved or are on the way to achieving 
independence. However this change is interpreted, it must be 
viewed in conjunction with the fact that during approximately the 
same period hundreds of millions of people in the Baltic countries. 
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in the Balkans, and in China have come under the government of 
“peoples” democracies. The accusation of “imperialism” has be¬ 
come more common as the policy of imperialism has disappeared 
from the professions of nations, and the accusation of “totalitarian¬ 
ism” and “fascism” has increased with the increasing espousal of 
democracy. But however divergent the interpretations of self- 
government and democracy, the conviction that no nation has 
rightful sovereignty over other people and that government should 
be the rule of the people for the common welfare has had practical 
effects, good as well as bad, both in the governments of peoples and 
in the relations of those governments to each other. 

The rights of man have in like fashion been extended to include 
many new rights and to apply to a vastly greater number of people. 
As the increased contact among the peoples and nations of the 
world has led to the recognition both of the indeperidence of 
peoples and of the interdependence of nations, so the spread of 
knowledge and of the instruments made available by knowledge 
has added concrete meaning to the equality and brotherhood of 
men. The Charter of the United Nations, the constitutions of its 
specialized agencies, and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights all recognize the principle that no discrimination is justified 
on the basis of any distinction-such as, in the enumeration of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, “race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, prop¬ 
erty, birth or other status”—and among those rights are included 
not only the traditional civil and political rights but also social, 
economic, and intellectual rights. The newly recognized rights 
differ in kind from freedom of speech, assembly, religion, and the 
right to participate in government for they do not guarantee to the 
individual the right to do something but instead they promise that 
provision will be made by the communities in which he participates 
to defend him against hunger, disease, insecurity, and war and to 
make available to him a proper share in the benefits of the advance 
of science and technology. 

The threats to human rights from the manipulation of power, 
political and economic, which have served as background to the 
recognition of these rights, have increased, even if they are not 
accurately stated by the exchange of criticism in which those who 
suppress freedom of speech and opinion in the interests of soli- 
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daiitv accuse their critics of feudalism, while those who resist the 
claims of economic and social rights in the name of individualism 
and f 1 ecdom accuse their critics of socialism. But however diver¬ 
gent the interpretation of rights and of the means by which they 
can be secuied, the recognition that no man is the property of an¬ 
other and that all men have minimum claims to the appurtenances 
of living has had practical effects on the relations of nations and of 
groups within nations. 

These changes in the ends which men think practicable in their 
political communities and other associations are at once consequen¬ 
ces of science and conditions of its further advance. A body of 
knowledge has been in process of formation, and instruments have 
been made possible by scientific knowledge, which increase enor¬ 
mously man’s control of nature and of the material conditions of his 
life. The practical problems of making this knowledge and these 
instruments available for the use of men are not merelv scientific, 
or technical, or educational, for the knowledge which is power may 
be used, and is rightly feared, as an instrument of political or 
economic aggression, and the processes of industrialization of back¬ 
ward areas and of transformation of agricultural methods entail 
increase in governmental control or intrusion of financial influence. 


The study of man, of peoples, and of cultures has likewise enlarged 
the knowledge of values and of ways of life; and practical problems 
have been encountered both in the need to preserve what is valua¬ 
ble in that cultural diversity, without permitting cultural autonomy 
to be made a screen for the imposition of totalitarian control, and 
also in the need to establish common understanding, without 
making world communitv an excuse for cultural uniformity either 
by conversion to one creed or by erosion to a least common de¬ 
nominator. The sciences provide, on the one hand, means and 

materials In which to realize values and, on the other hand, his- 

* 

torical and sociological knowledge of ends which men have sought. 
The use which has been made of science and the recognition of 
cultural diversities are marks of moral progress which cannot be 
explained by the responsibilities and provincialisms of the modes of 
action traditional in the communities of men. 

It is no longer assumed that large tracts of the earth’s surface 
must be subject to periodical flood and drought and that millions 
of people must suffer epidemic, famine, and war. Many of the dis- 
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eases which still take on the proportions of pestilence could be 
wholly eliminated, and the progress of medicine has made practi¬ 
cable a level of public health which would increase productivity 
and welfare; new means are available to insure the production of 
food, and the relation of food to the increase in population has be¬ 
come a subject for scientific study and for campaigns of education 
by the specialized agencies of the United Nations; the securing 
of universal peace has become a pressing concern in the delibera¬ 
tions and negotiations of the nations of the world. Despite the 
checks which all these efforts have suffered, not only because ten¬ 
sions and fears have directed so much of the investigations of 
science and the resources of technology to the development and 
accumulation of instruments of destruction, but also because rival¬ 
ries and suspicions which have made cooperation difficult and slow, 
the spread of industrialization and the extension of technical assist¬ 
ance to people who have had little benefit from the advances of 
science have begun to relieve the distress and modify the wavs of 
life of peoples in all parts of the world. 

Knowledge about other peoples has likewise increased, and with 
the contacts forced on the divergent cultures of the world has come 
the realization that peace cannot be secured bv political and eco¬ 
nomic arrangements alone but that these must be supplemented by 
common insight and understanding. What constitutes international 
understanding, how it will affect action, and by what educational 
devices it can be furthered, are fundamental questions which have 
received little consideration in the face of immediate needs to re¬ 
duce and eliminate illiteracy, to combat prejudices and tensions 
which lead to discrimination and violence, and to remove misappre¬ 
hensions and misconceptions concerning the character and actions 
of nations and peoples. Even the provincialism which approaches 
world history in terms of the dominant cultures of some one portion 
of the world—Western Europe, Eastern Europe, China, India, or 
Islam—or the enthusiasm which sees the unique foundations of 
universal understanding in some one religious creed or philosophic 
doctrine are advanced as contributions to international understand¬ 
ing and as bases for world cooperation and confidence. Despite the 
barriers to the free movement of information, ideas, and persons 
that have been erected by political prohibitions and economic 
complexities, the force of circumstances is leading to an increased 
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awareness of the significant differences among the cultures and the 

ideas of peoples and a growing insight into the common values 
which unite all men. 

I he interplay of the development of science and the growth of 
communities and the mutual influence of knowledge and culture 
has piofoundly modified our moral outlook and our moral actions. 
The knowledge of natural law and the institution of political law 
have in their applications and operations given moral law some¬ 
thing of the universality of scope and purpose sought for by the 
Stoics. But if it is true that our actions have advanced beyond the 
formulations and the commonplaces of our moral theories in some 
respects, those moral advances can be discerned only by interpre¬ 
tation and selection in the complex of contemporary experience. If 
they were taken as descriptions of what is happening they would 
be mainly deceptive; as selections for analysis and interpretation, 
however, they serve the purpose not only of isolating, from the 
conflict of objectives and confusion of actions which form their 
normal context, the moral elements about which practical and polit¬ 
ical problems can be reformulated but also of indicating the kind 
of inquiry and the structure of discussion which might bring moral 
theory into relation with the issues of those problems. The com¬ 
munities of men are manifestations of ideals which men seek in 
common, but in spite of advance in common acceptance of moral 
purposes, the interpretations of those ideals are various and the 
operations of communities are in conflict. The sciences of men are 
means by which objectives may be achieved, but in spite of ad¬ 
vance in the common use of knowledge, the methods and motives 
of the application of technology are suspected and cooperation to 
secure even immediate objectives is impeded. 

The ideals which have emerged in the course of action bring out 
the moral elements of problems which otherwise collapse into a 
semantic disproportion between ambiguous statements manipu¬ 
lated to fit both sides of conflicting courses of action and practical 
decisions which have other causes than the reasons advanced in 
their defense; but without theories adequate to interpret moral 
actions and ideals, practical oppositions assume the form of dilem¬ 
mas. The universal disavowal of imperialism and espousal of de¬ 
mocracy are more than verbal forms despite differences concerning 
the meaning of “imperialism” and “democracy.” They are recog- 
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nition, at the least, that a government must profess to be the crea¬ 
tion or possession of the people, to have the support of the people, 
and to achieve the purposes of the people, and they depend on 
some recognition at once of the independence of people and the 
interdependence of peoples. Even apart from suspicion of subter¬ 
fuge and deceit, efforts to achieve these ends may find contradic¬ 
tions both between independence and interdependence and also 
between the devices available to achieve one or the other of them. 

The tendency toward world community may be consistent with 
the development of values particular to individual cultures, and 
the association of nations may be advanced by the development 
of new self-governing nations; but internationalism may also 
be thought to interfere unduly with the proper prerogatives 
of nations, and the sovereignty of nations may be invoked to 
disrupt international accord. The emergence of a more effective 
form of world government may result from international agreement 
or from the use or threat of force—political, military, or economic— 
and the emergence of independent nations may be the realization 
of democratic self-government or of nationalistic totalitarianism. 
The alternatives of discussion and action have not moved, in this 
form of stating them, beyond the choice presented between Kant’s 
conviction that peace could be achieved only bv treaty between 
sovereign nations whose governments are neither despotic nor dem¬ 
ocratic but republican and Hegel’s conviction that there is no ef¬ 


fective restraint on actions of sovereign nations and that the spirit 
of one state must dominate at particular epochs of world historv. 
The recognition of human rights may be a stage in the progress of 
the human spirit toward understanding the possibilities and the 
requisites of human communities, but it may also be a device by 
which to perpetuate class privileges on the pretext of defending 
the rights of individuals or a device by which to suppress freedoms 
on the pretext of securing economic and social equality and soli¬ 
darity. The alternatives of discussion and action presented in this 
form are not different from those which separated the positions of 
Paine, Adams, and Hamilton on the question of whether liberty 
and equality depend on securing an economic foundation for them 
or, conversely, whether problems of economic and social inequality 

can be solved only in a frame of civil and political liberty and 
equality. 
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The dilemmas are much the same in their applications to science 
as in their applications to community. Having reached a stage in 
the development of our knowledge at which it would be possible 
to solve many of the material problems of mankind, differences of 
ideologies—which are often bolstered by what are advanced as 
scientific accounts of the conditions of the development of science 
and culture—impede not only the applications of science but also 
its further advance. Having reached a stage at which both instru¬ 
ments and data are available for common understanding among 
the peoples of the world, fear of cultural imperialism consequent 
on economic control or political manipulation of the instruments 
of communication impedes both the development of values rooted 
in cultural differences and the understanding of common purposes 
underlying those differences. The form which the treatment of 
these practical issues has taken is a vaguelv drawn caricature of 
efforts to enforce agreement on metaphysical principles before ac¬ 
cepting or using science, or on basic dogmas before engaging in 
common discussion or action. 

The advance in moral ideals disclosed bv our actions in recent 

* 

years has not brought with it a like advance in clarity concerning 
the means bv which those ideals will be achieved. The conditions 
assumed in the hypotheses of earlier moral theories concerning 

the influence on morality of the advancement of science and the 

* 

universalization of the community of men have been approximated, 
but they have not clarified the moral ideals discussed in theory, 
and the moral ideals invoked in action have introduced into the 
problems faced by politicians, administrators, diplomats, and leg¬ 
islators, the old oppositions of philosophic schools. 


III. MORAL THEORIES AND PROBLEMS OF ACTION 

Moral issues are raised in international relations, since divergent 
cultures and divergent forms of political, economic, and intellectual 
association are brought into contact in the consideration of com- 
mon problems and since' available scientific instrumentalities make 
it at once impossible to ignore such common problems and possible 
to conceive means bv which they might be solved. Moral issues are 
raised within states in the negotiation of labor disputes, in efforts 
to extend social security, public health, fair employment practices, 
education, and in general in problems which involve operations of 
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the state bearing on the rights and privileges of groups, classes, 
races, and other associations of men. The conditions of effective 
moral decision have consequently tended to approximate the con¬ 
ditions presumed in moral theories in which scientific, social, and 
moral terms are closely associated and in which problems are 
translated easily from the province of moral law to the formulations 
of political and natural law. 

By and large these are not the terms used in current philosophic 
discussions of moral questions. They are terms which were in vogue 
at various times in the history of moral philosophy—a hundred and 
fifty years ago, during the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, and 
during the Hellenistic and Roman period. Their pertinence to con¬ 
temporary practice is not an argument for their theoretic soundness 
or their practical utility, since the philosophic principles and dis¬ 
tinctions needed in the treatment of current problems are usually 
borrowed by artists, scientists, and practical men from earlier 
philosophers, and current ideas and practices are seldom reflected 
in the philosophies of a period. The moral ideals implicit in con¬ 
temporary practices, both in the uses of science and in the forma¬ 
tion of communities, serve to mark at once the predicament of 
practical men engaged in the resolution of moral problems without 
the aid of adequate moral theory and the opportunity of philoso¬ 
phers engaged in the elaboration of moral theories without per¬ 
tinence to the immediate issues of practical action. 

The disproportion of moral theories to problems of action is ap¬ 
parent both in the theoretic justifications or ideologies advanced 
as parts of programs of action and in the reflections concerning the 
applications of science or wisdom appended to moral theories. In 
either form it is the statement of a resolution of the problem of the 
relation of science and society to morality. Stated in terms of the 
conflict of ideologies it is the opposition between two professions 
of a new morality which is emerging with the spread of democracy 
and which is complicated by efforts to relate the new morality to 
actual moral practices and operative moral doctrines. Stated in 
terms of the clash of philosophic speculations it is an opposition 
between two formulations of a new science of morals which is 
being sought through the extension of scientific method and which 

is complicated by disputes concerning the utility of the new science 
in guiding action. 
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When die opposition of ideologies is viewed in terms of programs 
of action, statements of theory and of aspiration are simple instru¬ 
ments of policy, and any doctrine or theoiy is known by its op¬ 
ponents to be a weapon, and probably a subterfuge, which is ade¬ 
quately refuted by referring it back to its sources and proponents 
and which is properly treated by suppression as dangerous prop¬ 
aganda without discussion of the hypothesis it purports to advance. 
The conflict may be stated in ideological, socio-economic, or polit¬ 
ical terms, but there is, from the perspective of either party to the 
conflict, only one adequate conception of scientific method, and 
deceptive policies of political action are bolstered by false theories 
of the foundations of society and the state. 

If, from one perspective, the material life of society plays the 
primary role in the development of society, including the formation 
of ideas, theories, political views, and political institutions, then 
law in all its forms—natural, as well as social, economic, political, 
and moral—states historical developments rather than eternal veri¬ 
ties, and theories like actions take on importance as material forces 
to change material conditions. Such a view, in one of its forms, is 
the ground for the new universal moralitv which will be possible 
only after the freedom of the proletariat has been achieved through 
the use of the scientific method of dialectical materialism on the 

history of society and on the relations of men to each other and to 

* 

nature to institute social changes leading to the classless society. 
In the pursuit of such a course of action the errors of idealistic 
science and of bourgeois morals are of one piece with Fascist poli¬ 
tics and can be treated effectively only by political measures. 

If, from another perspective, society has been improved by the 
progress of science which results from free inquiry and by the ex¬ 
tension of human rights which results from the cooperation of free 
men, moral and social law must be discovered by the same methods 
as yielded knowledge of natural law, and theories are hypotheses 
to ioe tested in the resolution of problems encountered in the oper¬ 
ations of men and the motions of things. Such a view, in one of its 
forms, is the ground for a new morality of the common man which 
will be made practicable only by the application of scientific 
method to the relation of men and to institute social changes lead¬ 
ing to a society based on communication and understanding. In 
the pursuit of such a course of action the errors of the police state 
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are apparent in the control of science and the suppression of free¬ 
dom of action; and communism, fascism, and like forms of totali¬ 
tarianism, in which ideas are not subject to the test of competition 
with other ideas, can be treated effectively only by political meas¬ 


ures. 


It would seem a supererogation to try to restate this conflict in 
theoretic terms. It is an opposition of power in action in spite of the 
fact that it is stated in terms of theories about the scientific knowl¬ 


edge of nature and the social relations of men, and any theory is 
easily placed by either of the conflicting parties on one or the other 
side of the conflict. Moreover, the fact that most philosophers have 
been placed on both sides of the opposition in the curious literature 
in which practical programs of action are related to intellectual 
grounds would make it a dangerous as well as a useless enterprise 
since neither the detection nor the allegation of logical fallacy and 
historical misrepresentation has much effect on the credit accorded 
statements of fact, doctrine, or influence. None the less the reduc¬ 
tion of theory to practice and the disproportion of moral theories 
to practical problems are also reasons for a renewed effort to clarify 
the theoretic basis of action. Principles can be twisted to support 
unanticipated forms of action, yet the consistency and effectiveness 
of actions are discovered in their principles. Theories are condi¬ 
tioned by circumstances, vet they are means bv which circum¬ 
stances are altered. Force can achieve solidarity and effectiveness 
of action, yet solidarity depends on the acceptance of principles 
and effectiveness depends on the applicability of principles. 

Moral theories are advanced consequently either as explorations 
of the practical manifestations of ideals which bind men in societies 
or religions, or as examinations of the empirical grounds of values 
attributed to objects or desired by men. Theories are useful tools in 
action only in so far as they combine practical efficacy, in the sense 
of uniting those who share them, and empirical soundness, in the 
sense of applying judgments of values to classes of things. Yet in 
their current forms moral theories seldom claim to be both useful 
and true, and they are in any case little hampered by considerations 
of efficacy or of fact, for the conditions of the practical and the 
character of the data are posited by the theories and no test in 
operation or experience could show what is presented as practice 
or fact to be ineffective or false, The actions of groups and nations 
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consequently transcend at times the limitations of moral theories 
both in the sense that other sciences facilitate moral ends in lieu of 
moial science and in the sense that more basic and broader com¬ 
munities emerge than are provided by formal agreements, but the 
possibilities of action are diminished by oppositions which intro¬ 
duce into practice the confusions of dialectical dispute. 

These experiences of action and frustration in social and inter¬ 
national relations are data for ethics. Moral outlook and impulse 
are inseparable from moral circumstance and practice, and to talk 
of what science or technology might accomplish if the social cir¬ 
cumstances were different, or of what associations might be created 
if we had a knowledge or an attitude that is lacking, is to indulge 
in indefinite ideas which negate something essential when they 
should define. The conflict of ideologies is relevant to ethics not 
only as it provides a framework of philosophic discussion: it is also 
part of the circumstances of moral action and part of the subject 
matter of moral theory. The methods of science are relevant to 
moral problems not only as they suggest examples for philosophic 
inquiry: they also provide instruments for moral action and prob¬ 
lems for moral theory. Unless moral theory can relate action both to 
society and to nature, whether by the old analogy of the respective 
laws of the three domains or bv some other device, it will continue 

9 

to be limited to the practical irrelevancies of describing either what 
in some sense is, in the expectation that it will afford guidance to 
what ought to be, or what for some reason ought to be, in the hope 
that it will influence actual motives and existing institutions. 

The actions of men are influenced bv their social and political 
conditions, and whatever form speculation concerning action may 
take, social and political theorv is reflected in moral theory. The 
recognition of the right of self-determination of peoples in setting 
up the governments under which thev will live and the recognition 
of the interdependence of states in the United Nations are reflec¬ 
tions of moral purposes in the sense in which it is held in many 

theories that states and communities are accounted for bv the com- 

* 

mon love or the common desire or the common good or interest 
which unites men in groups. Nonetheless, since ignorance and cor¬ 
ruption mav make* self-determination a dubious means for achiev¬ 
ing a common good in some circumstances, reasons and subterfuges 

are found to postpone or control the decisions of the electorate, and 
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since interdependence may provide the opportunity and incentive 
for one nation or a group of nations to dominate others, reasons and 
subterfuges are found to reserve or control the decisions of states. 
The recrudescence of theories of natural law and sovereignty is a 
sign of the affinity of these practical problems to theoretic formula¬ 
tions which had until recently fallen out of favor. 

Programs of technical assistance in which the benefits of science 
are extended to peoples and to parts of the world which have not 
participated in the advance of technology, and programs of cultural 
cooperation and international understanding among peoples and 
nations, depend on the use of science and knowledge for the 
achievement of moral purposes. Nonetheless technological advance 
frequently destroys cultural values in a community, while the tra¬ 
ditional ways of life inhibit the use of technology and the develop¬ 
ment of industry, and the plea for cultural autonomy is used as a 
veil for political nationalism and totalitarian restrictions. These are 
intricate practical problems in which justice and the moral virtues 
tend to be defined in the manner of some moral and political 
theories in terms of property and in which disputes concerning 
ownership of means of production and control of channels of dis¬ 
tribution merge cultural and political nationalisms with economic 
nationalism. Moreover, these two sets of problems—those related 
to instituting new communities, national and international, and 
those related to using knowledge of nature and of people—are 
closely related to each other, since the sciences of nature and of 
man contribute to the solution of social problems and the com¬ 
munities of men depend on knowledge and understanding. 

The confused pattern of the dependence of practical action on 
theories which emerges in the tags and remnants of doctrine em¬ 
ployed in the statement of the relations of nations, and the apparent 
adaptation and utilization of past theories for present purposes, are 
symptoms of what is wrong with contemporary moral speculation. 
Moral ends, on the one hand, may be found in the examination of 
the communities of men. From the time of the first use of this tech¬ 
nique of moral analysis, however, two communities have emerged 
in the investigations of moralists, a community of man and a Com¬ 
munity of God, and two sources have been found for morality and 
religion. The discovery of the two communities is the discovery of 
two patterns of associated action directed toward two kinds of ends, 
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and the differences between the two kinds of communities which 
serve to distinguish these ends are stated in two ways appropriate 
to their purposes. Sometimes the City of God is separated from the 
cities of men in a real heaven or in an imaginary world of myths, 
although citizens of either form of heavenly city may import their 
higher motivations into the terrestrial communities in which they 
live; sometimes the perfect city is identified with one among the 
cities of men—the Roman republic of Cicero or the Prussian state of 
Hegel—or with one church among other churches and secular com¬ 
munities. Plato’s republic in this fashion has had, or has been criti¬ 
cized for leading to, two lines of moral theory—a morality of 
other-worldliness without effect on the ordinary life of men and a 
morality of totalitarian control and surveillance of all actions. 

Values and actions, on the other hand, may be made the subject 
of scientific investigation. Most recent attempts to apply scientific 
method to values and to human actions tend to break into two 
enterprises determined respectively by two subject matters. The 
philosophers who investigate values concern themselves with prop¬ 
erties of things which are like or unlike other properties of things 
investigated by science or with predicates which are like or unlike 
other predicates employed by scientists. In such inquiries they tend 
to argue that their inquiry is scientific and therefore has the privi¬ 
lege of science to disregard questions of practical use; yet the re¬ 
sults of their investigations should be presupposed in the inquiry 
into the causes or motives of action, which is usually not a science 
in the same sense as the inquiry into values. The philosophers who 
concern themselves with the characteristics of cultures and of na¬ 
tions investigate structures of groups and patterns of action and 
thev argue that their inquiries preserve the dynamism of human 
associations in which values depend for their qualities on the social 
circumstances in which they are determined. The good has been 
domesticated to the world of experience for purposes of scientific 
inquiry bv means of the opposed theses that things are desired be¬ 
cause thev are good and that things are called good because they 

are desired. 

The various directions of moral inquiry and the various schools 
of moral theory have little direct relation to each other in methods 
or purposes, vet the relations of theories assume concrete form as 
antinomies in the uses to which theories are put in the statement of 
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international problems. A world community is in process of emerg¬ 
ing as a consequence of the advance of science and the increase of 
communication among men. It is faced by the alternatives of ex¬ 
pecting decisive influence from the moral preachment of one kind 
of elite or the physical force of another. The contribution of the 
natural sciences will then be supplemented by a science of \ alues 
which will either determine what is “good as an aid to action 01 


what is wanted as an indication of value. 

The danger which is involved in this operation of theories in 

practice is that theoretic statements seem in their applications to 
be descriptions of facts and the antinomies due to theoretic differ¬ 
ences become oppositions of parties, while the differences of parties 
in turn are explained by antinomies of theory and practice. The 
antinomies present real alternatives for action, yet the processes 
by which a world community has begun to emerge suggest that 
they result from a false separation of questions of community and 
science, and that the basic problem of achieving the community 
of mankind without balancing ultimate conversion to a single ide¬ 
ology or faith against the immediate use of overwhelming force is 
the same as the problem of achieving a scientific analysis of morals 
without balancing a science of values apart from action against a 
science of communities determinative of values. Even the problem¬ 


atic advances that have been made toward such a community are 
sufficient to indicate the kind of knowledge and the kind of com¬ 


munity that are needed. 

In the moralitv of conversion the ends of the brotherhood and 
community of all mankind are judged or advanced bv a smaller 
community of men who have special insight into or knowledge of 
human ends. When that community is conceived as an actual group 
of men engaged in action, the community of mankind is made to 
depend on some measure of doctrinal agreement. The problem of 
world community today is the problem of how men who are united 
in lesser communities constructed on different political constitu¬ 


tions, economic systems, cultural values, philosophic principles, or 
religious tenets can cooperate toward common and universal ends. 
It is difficult to separate the conviction that there are common 
values pursued by different communities from the conviction that 
those common values have some unique true expression, even when 
the communities of men are divided into those which emphasize 
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the toleration of differences and those which impose some basic 
uniformity in the pursuit of values. The ends to which the world 
community might contribute are peace, security, welfare, and jus¬ 
tice, but the formulation of those ends seems, in the various forms 
which it has leceived, to endanger the political, economic, cultural, 
philosophic, or religious ends of states or lesser communities. The 
discussion runs constantly into the separation of the cities of men 
and the run of humanity from the City of God and the militant 
party. Yet any such dialectical process by which discussion of com¬ 
mon human purposes requires the emergence of an elite is only one 
version of the phenomena of men uniting for the pursuit of com¬ 
mon purposes in a vast varietv of communities. 

_ _ » 

I lie difficult) w hich attends the discussion of ends in morals is 
that an end cannot be justified by further purposes and no addi¬ 
tional reason can be given for acting according to reason. But ends 
and reasons are facts in history and in cultures, and the data of 
ethics are found in two sets of problems which arise in the relations 
of human communities—the problems of discovering the common 
value of the great achievements of men in living and the problems 
of preserving the basic conditions for the achievement of values 
which grow' out of the peculiarities of times and circumstances. 
Exclusive consideration of conditions of universalitv yield only 
categorical imperatives, which are indifferent guides to either de¬ 
mocracy or dictatorship, and exclusive consideration of conditions 
of particularity yield only descriptions of what is valued, w'hich are 
indifferent instruments for either tradition or change. The grounds 

o o 

of value are found in the particular forms bv which the common 
values are achieved. An ethics which related moral problems to 
present-day contacts and historical developments of cultures, in¬ 
stead of deducing present relations and past histories from the 
stereotypes provided bv patterns of cultures or hierarchies of 
sciences, would provide grounds for a treatment of values with 
ethical content and practical relevance. 

In the moralitv of discovery* the knowledge of what the good 

. - O O 

means and what the convictions and cultures of communities are 
is constructed bv use of the scientific method. When a science of 
value is sought, that science is frequently described in theoretic 
terms which make no practical commitments and entail no prac¬ 
tical consequences. When a science of national character is sought, 
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that science is frequently constructed by methods of dialectic and 
inquiry which reduce the subtleties and oppositions of contem¬ 
porary intellectual, aesthetic, social, and political movements to 
the single homogeneous description of a group or an age, and those 
methods are therefore easily extended to similar practical decisions 
concerning what the relations of groups and nations should be. 
The problem of the relation of science to conduct, in smaller com¬ 
munities as well as in the world community, is and always has been 
the problem of how people who have different rational justifications 
for their actions—whether the principles of their justification are 
derived - from some faith, or express some interest, or follow 
from some conception of right and justice—can come to agreement 
for different reasons on a common course of action. It is difficult to 
avoid the fallacy of inferring that since all action is directed to a 
good, knowledge of the good therefore determines action, and the 
science of value is theoretic like any other science; and it is sim¬ 
ilarly difficult to avoid the temptations of the fallacy that since 
common principles facilitate common action, therefore associations 
and communities which cooperate in action can be described in 
terms of the common principles inferred from action and produc¬ 
tion. 

The metaphysical problems debated in, these schools concerning 
whether “good” has the same characteristics in speech and expe¬ 
rience as physical properties of objects, such as “yellow,” and con¬ 
cerning whether cultures and nations are entities, like inanimate 
or animate bodies, possessed of characters subject to unique de¬ 
termination and description, may be avoided by granting both 
minimum propositions, that everyone seeks what he conceives to 
be good and that everyone calls that good which he seeks as a result 
of influences that contributed to the formation of his character, and 
the devices of science might then be turned to investigate the prob¬ 
lems of cooperation in action for common goods on different basic 
grounds and between different cultural and economic groups. 

The difficulty which attends the discussion of moral decisions is 
that virtuous actions follow rational rules, which are universal, but 
are adapted to the individual and his circumstances, which are par¬ 
ticular. International crises appear to a superficial view as oppo¬ 
sitions between men who can subordinate emotions, interests, and 
prejudices to a rationally grounded policy and men who act con- 
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trai v to the policies which they enunciate and to basic truths which 
are apparent to unprejudiced minds; in practical action it is not 
always easy to distinguish the two, and moral theory has no per¬ 
tinence to either. The problems of ethics, of virtues and vices, are 
found in the actions of men who are convinced rightly or wrongly 
that their actions are right and good but whose knowledge is not 
infallible. The efforts of groups, classes, sects, and nations to agree 
on common courses of actions present data relevant to that prob¬ 
lem by relating common action to differences in the cultural 
grounds of action and in the moral principles employed to justify 
it. An ethics which treated moral problems pertinent to present- 
dav actions and agreements—instead of deducing facts from the¬ 
ories about empirical knowledge or forms of sentences, or values 
from theories about the structure of societies and their develop¬ 
ment—would provide relevant data of action and value for scien¬ 
tific analysis and practical guidance. 

The reformulation of moral theory in the light of moral advances 

# v— 

which might be detected in international relations, and of the util¬ 
ity which moral theory might have in removing confusions which 
block those advances, faces the obvious difficulties resulting from 
the fact that moral theory is itself a product of the circumstances 
for which an improvement is sought in moral theory. These diffi¬ 
culties take both of the forms which have dogged the discussion of 


the relation of society and science to morality. In the opposition of 
communities which threatens to divide the world into two conflict¬ 
ing parts. East and West both question the capacity of the other to 
engage in impartial objective inquiry concerning moral and polit¬ 
ical questions: where is the inquin* to take place and how will it be 
effective where it is most needed? In the opposition of theories 
concerning the scientific method which w ill yield knowledge of 
value and of society, all theories are advanced as pertinent to these 
problems: what scientific knowledge will produce conviction, un¬ 
less it be the method of dialectical materialism, existentialism, or 
logical positivism, or the insights of saints or of cultural anthro- 

P ° l0gy? 

These are in part genuine difficulties since even the recognition 
of common problems and common truths may be combined with 
the conviction that there is one method and one final truth and that 
ultimately and by some means that method and that truth must 
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prevail. But they are, in part, one of those antinomies which result 
from the dialectical translation of theories into contending parties. 
It is easy to impugn the motives of an opponent, and the doctrine 
which is disposed of by exposing its origins is frequently false even 

if it has not been refuted. 

The contribution which ethics might make to an international 
situation in which moral progress can be detected in spite of the 
slight pertinence of moral theory comes from the converse trans¬ 
lation of the oppositions of political dispute into reasons and in¬ 
ferences. The antinomies of practice may be answered by the 
development and use of theory: if opposed theories are engaged 
in the solution of problems which bear on practical issues and 
human rights, the possibility - that common action may be based in 
a practical science on different theories and on different principles 
should be investigated as an alternative to adding the conflict of 
parties to the strife of systems; if opposed forms of community 
claim to be uniquely hospitable to freedom and scientific inquiry, 
examination of the differences in the conceptions of freedom and 
scientific method may clarify the possibilities of cooperation be¬ 
tween the communities and reduce the discrepancies between the 

two views of freedom and science. 

There can be no doubt that much of what passes in the discus¬ 
sion for scientific method is neither scientific nor practical, or that 
much of what is advanced as statement of purpose and intention 
is conscious or subconscious falsification. But an ethical analysis 
which related human behavior to the communities of men and to 
the laws of nature, in the light of recent experiences in the relations 
of nations and recent developments in science and its applications, 
would provide the devices by which to detect and describe those 
errors, and the pertinence to action by which to try the faith that 
knowledge will provide the means by which mankind may unite 
in the protection and pursuit of values. 
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GEORGE LA PIANA 


DOCTRINAL BACKGROUND OF 
MORAL THEOLOGY 


In the massive structure of Christian Theology, as it is 
today, the central place is held by Dogmatic Theology flanked on 
the one side bv Moral Theology and on the other bv Canon Law 

* C-S* w - 

or Law of the Church. The doctrinal, moral, and institutional life 

of Christian society derives from this threefold source its knowl- 

* 

edge of truth, its ethical guidance, and its religious juridical order. 

Moral Theology is not only an elaborate exposition of the sources 
of morality and of the fundamental principles on which the moral 
order of human individual and community life stands; it is also a 

0 

practical code of Christian ethics. It prescribes detailed rules of 
conduct affecting all human activities. It gives minute regulations 
for the practical application of these rules to human actions involv¬ 
ing responsibility. Last but not least, it prescribes the form and 
directs the administration of the Sacraments and especially of the 
Sacrament of Penance, a court of spiritual and moral justice and 
pardon having full jurisdiction on the internal forum of conscience. 

The name itself. Moral Theology, suggests that this system of 
ethics has its foundations on religious principles and motives and 
therefore that it differs from anv other purely natural or philo¬ 
sophical system of ethics. It is a Theology. As such it claims to be 
a higher synthesis including and transcending all other sources and 
systems of moral laws. 

The difference between theology and philosophy according to 

the traditional Christian definitions of them is one not only of 

method but also of subject matter. Theology's proper and exclusive 

field is that of truths which cannot be discovered bv human reason. 

« 
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Theology is the science of God and of the divine activities made 
known to man through a divine revelation which we accept by an 
act of faith. Philosophy, on the contrary, is the knowledge of things 
and of their ultimate causes acquired by the natural light of reason. 
In a strict sense the fields of theology and philosophy are mutually 
exclusive: truths known by a rational process fall outside the 
boundaries of theology; and vice versa, the mysteries taught by 
faith are above the realm of philosophical speculation. In its broad 
acceptance, however, theology invades the field of philosophy by 
stating truths which can also be reached by philosophy and which 
are indispensable for salvation, as object of faith, as for instance, 
the existence of God, for the simple reason that not all men are able 
or have the possibility of knowing them through philosophical 
speculation. Vice versa, philosophy has also a place in theology not 
ad probandam fidem, but with the function of establishing a logical 
coordination and of unfolding the logical implications of the dog¬ 
mas of faith, and the function of refuting all objections which may 
be raised against them on logical grounds. Faith and reason flow 
from the same unique source which is God, and there cannot be 
any conflict between them. 

Theology having its source in revelation and not in human reason 
is a science svi generis and the only one of its kind. It should be 
classified as a practical science because, as Albertus Magnus said, 
faith dwells primarily in the affective and not in the rational in¬ 
tellect. As a matter of fact, faith is an act of the will and theology’s 
main purpose is that of leading men to the affective enjoyment of 
revealed truth ( quod fruatur per affectum). But according to 
Aquinas, theology is both a speculative and a practical science, nav 
it is primarily a speculative science because it has its source in the 
supreme reality, the scientia Dei which is the universal science 
from which flows the knowledge that alone can appease man’s in¬ 
tellectual thirst and lead him to eternal bliss. Moral Theology, how¬ 
ever, is a practical science which receives its theoretical principles 
from speculative theology. It deals with human things (de rebus 
humanis) in so far as they are connected with divine things ( res 
divinas ). 

The field of inquiry of Moral Theology is threefold: first, it con¬ 
cerns itself with the final purpose and the supreme end of human 
life; second, with human actions, their constitutive elements and 
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their moral character; third, with the relation of human actions to 
the final goal of man s life. As to the first point, Moral Theology 
does not need to make any inquiry of its own; it receives from spec¬ 
ulative theologv the dogma of faith that the final end of man’s life, 
as revealed in the Scripture, is the eternal salvation of the soul in 
heaven where it shall enjoy the vision of God, the sum mum bonum, 
foreshadowed also bv philosophy. As to the second point, the an- 
alvsis of human actions. Moral Theology derives its guiding prin¬ 
ciples not onlv from revelation but also from natural law and from 
the philosophical and juridical sciences. Its purpose is to find out 
in the light of these principles what in human action is good or 
evil, better or worse. As for the third point which constitutes its 
most specific field of inquiry. Moral Theology considers human 
actions in their relation to the final end of man as means bv which 
man can gain spiritual merits and secure his eternal salvation. 

The sources from which Moral Theologv as a universal svstem of 

* - 

religious and social ethics derives its criteria of judgment as to 
whether a human action is or is not in right coordination to the 
final purpose of human life are in order of importance: First, the 
divine revelation of God’s plan concerning the destiny of man and 
the positive commands given by God in the Holy Scripture. Second, 
the law of nature which dwells in human conscience and is there¬ 


fore also of divine origin. Third, all the positive laws made by any 
legitimate authoritv so far as thev arc binding on conscience, and 
above all the laws of the Ghurch which was established by God as 
the instrument of His authoritv and the channel of divine grace 

9 

that leads men to salvation. 

The Christian theological svstem of ethics stands on the pre¬ 
supposition that as the human intellect cannot discover the su¬ 
preme truth without a divine revelation, human conscience likewise 
cannot reach the goal assigned to human life by God without a 
divine intervention. The revelation of God s plans in the universe 
and of the destinv of man is contained primarily in sacred Scrip¬ 
tures penned under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. As such, di¬ 
vine revelation is assumed to be a fact of historv. The claim of 
possessing a divine revelation is not unique with Christianity. Most 
groat historical religions have advanced the same claims and have 
also had their sacred Scriptures. From the point ol view of Chris¬ 
tian theologv all these other revelations an* merely figments ol 
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human imagination or the work of evil powers. Only the Christian 
revelation is a true and real historical fact. Since, however, the 
historical reality of revelation is by its nature undemonstrable by 
the method of historical evidence and since it is not demonstrable 
by logic which cannot go beyond asserting its possibility, the belief 
in the objective reality of revelation is a matter of faith in the au¬ 
thority of the Church. St. Augustine put it squarely in his famous 
statement: “I would not believe in the Gospel if the authority of 
the Church did not compel me to do so.” 

It is in the nature of Moral Theology, just because of its divine 
origin and authority, to extend its control over all human activities, 
to bestow a religious character on the individual and community 
life, and to inflict religious sanctions upon all deviations from its 
guiding principles and laws. Religion and morals form an insep¬ 
arable whole and are identified to the extent that religion is the 
primary source of morals and that morals cannot exist without or 
outside religion. As a consequence, the code of morals of a revealed 
religion cannot fail to claim the exclusive right to exact a complete 
subordination of all other powers, be they political, social, or eco¬ 
nomic, to its own authority. Intolerance of divergencies of thought 
and of non-conformism in action is the logical implication of the 
claim of possessing a unique divine revelation which cannot admit 
either plurality of religions or divergencies in moral principles and 
laws. 

Finally, Christianity is not merely a theology, a system of re¬ 
vealed doctrines and moral principles, but it is a Church, an insti¬ 
tution which claims also a divine origin and which is therefore a 
religious body having a juridical status of its own with powers to 
rule, to make laws, and to enforce them by religious and other 
sanctions. Since membership in the Church is indispensable for 
salvation, all the duties and obligations imposed by the Church 
upon its members become moral obligations and an integral part 
of Moral Theology. To believe what the Church bids one to believe 
and to obey its commands is the fundamental virtue of Christian 
life. Among these laws and obligations those concerning the reli¬ 
gious ritual and all forms of public and private worship have a 
capital importance as indispensable means of securing the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the individual and of the communitv and 
to attain the supreme end of life. The structure of Moral Theology 
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stands thus on a double foundation, doctrinal and institutional, and 
both of them have their ultimate origin in divine revelation. 


Revealed religions just because they claim a divine origin feel 
the need of bridging the chasm of time by projecting themselves 
against the screen of eternity. They claim to have had their begin¬ 
ning with die beginning of mankind or at least to have existed from 
great antiquity. Those among them which appeared in historical 

times, like Christianity and Mohammedanism, annexed older rev- 

' * 

elations as anticipations or preparations of their own and thus 
traced back their sources to the beginning of time. Christianity by 
appropriating the sacred books of Judaism and by interpreting the 
revelation which they contained as a prefiguration of the final 
Christian revelation, could claim to go back to Adam and Eve and 
even to have existed from eternity in the mind and purposes of 


God. 

The moral teaching of the books of the Old Testament is neither 
consistent nor always at a high level. It reflects the successive 
stages of development of the religious and moral ideas of Israel 
and the gradual ascent of Yahweh from his primitive status of a 
tribal god among manv to the place of the only god of the nation, 
and finally to the exalted throne of a universal and unique God. 


The process of moralization of ^ ahweh reached its culmination in 
the prophetic writings where he was clothed with the mantle of 
moral integrity and stern justice. Yahweh refused to be bribed or 
appeased bv mere offerings and ritual sacrifices. He exacted the 
rigid observance of the covenant he had made with his people. He 
visited upon them severe punishments, defeat in war and slaveiy, 
for their transgressions. But justice alone and strict vengeance of 
wrongs make of God an implacable master and inspire fear and 
terror, but not love. Hence the idea of God as a meiciful Father 
who would not abandon his repentant sons in their misery and 
would in time restore Israel to its privileged place in the woild 

made its appearance also in the prophetic literature. 

Christianity inherited from Judaism, which was its cradle, these 
two fundamental ideas which in defining the character of God de¬ 
fine also that of man’s moral life. The Ten Commandments re¬ 
mained at the basis of Christian life as they had been of Jewish 
life. As for the manv laws and ritual prescriptions of the Old Testa- 
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ment, Christianity after Paul rejected most of them as obsolete. 
They were superseded bv the laws of the new dispensation. But the 
Old Testament books and their historical or legendary narratives 
became an inexhaustible mine of moral teaching for the early 
Christian writers and then for the Fathers of the Church and for 
all Christian teachers and preachers down to our own time. By the 
lavish and often most extravagant use of the method of symbolical 
and allegorical interpretation, which had already been developed 
by the Greek moralists to clothe with respectability the many im¬ 
moral or indecent stories of pagan mythology, Christian moralists 
have squeezed moral lessons out of everv storv and every phrase 
of the sacred books. 

In addition to the fundamental principles and moral ideas de¬ 
rived from Old Testament and Jewish sources, Christianity bor¬ 
rowed extensively from Greek and Hellenistic philosophical and 
ethical theories, especially the notion of the law of nature as the 
ultimate principle behind all human laws. Christian moralists could 
quote reverently the words of Cicero: “There is a law which is the 
same as true reason accordant with nature, a law which is constant 
and eternal, which calls and commands to dutv, which warns and 

9 y 7 

terrifies man from the practice of deceit ... a law immutable 
and an expression of the command and sovereignty of God.” They 
had nothing to add to this principle, much as they could differ from 
the pagan philosopher in its application to the facts of life. 

But the primary and original source of the Christian code of 
Morals was the New Testament, the complete and final revelation 
made by God to man. For twenty centuries all Christian churches, 
their theologians and moralists, reformers and leaders of new reli¬ 
gious movements in Christian society, zealous priests and fanatic 
revivalists have claimed to have found in the Gospel the genuine 
source of their religious-moral message. In reality, however, the 
moral teaching of the Gospel, when set against the historical back¬ 
ground of early Christianity, reveals the existence of different and 
at times irreconcilable trends, reflecting the process of adaptation 
of the early Christian ideal to the surrounding world. 

The moral ideals and the rules of conduct of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity were conditioned by the expectation of the Parousia, the 
imminent return of Christ on earth to establish the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom had been a dominant note in the preaching of 
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Jesus and its expectation within a short time was an essential ele¬ 
ment of the message of salvation announced in the New Testament. 
The early Christians did not envisage the continuation of the exist¬ 
ing social and political order for centuries to come. Neither did 
they expect that the existing order would be superseded by a new 
one through a long and slow process of expansion of the religious 
and social ideas of Christianity. The change was to come soon and 
abruptly not as a result of human initiative and efforts, but by a 
supernatural intervention which, overcoming all resistance, would 
establish a new order, the Kingdom of God under the rule of the 
Lord Jesus. For the rank and file as well as for the early Christian 
theologians, “the Kingdom" was not a symbolic notion of the here¬ 
after, of the aftermath of the final consummation of all things, but 
an earthly historical reality soon to come into existence, an earthly 

4 9 

universal order which, as many believed, was to last a thousand 
vears and was then to be followed by the last great conflagration 
and the end of the world. 

While waiting for the Parousia, the founders and the followers 
of this new religion of salvation did not remain inactive. Having 
broken awav from the narrow nationalistic Jewish messianic tra¬ 
dition, Christianity preached a gospel of salvation open to all and 
addressed its message to the gentile world. The irrepressible mis¬ 
sionary spirit of leaders such as Paul was spurred by their belief 
that the association of the faithful, the ccclcs-ia , was the portal to 
the Kingdom. It was imperative that the Christian message should 
be made known as far as possible and without any delay, to gather 
together all those who were to form the new people, the initial cit¬ 
izens of the Kingdom. 

The spiritual moral and social order of the Kingdom to come was 
conceived by the Christians in terms of antithesis and opposition 
to the existing order. Those who were the last in the present ordei 
would be the first in the order to come, and vice versa. Likewise, 


the spiritual moral and social standards of conduct which the ec- 
clesia imposed upon its members were also in antithesis to those 
of the heathen world. Turning upside down the scale of values 
upon which the existing society was built, Christianity preached 
renunciation as the price to be paid to gain a place in the Kingdom 
to come. What appeared to be foolishness in the eyes of the world 
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was supreme wisdom in the eyes of God. Time was short. During 
the brief interlude heroic deeds were suggested by common sense. 
The initiation to the Christian mystery of salvation was condi- 


tioned by the metanoia , a total conversion of mind and heart from 
the pagan to the Christian wav of life. The early apologists con¬ 
trasted the puritv of life of the simple Christian people with the 
corruption of pagan society and found in this contrast an argument 
for the divine origin of Christianity. Undoubtedly the moral teach¬ 
ing of early Christianity was at a high level and exacting, but as we 
learn from the early Christian writers the chasm between the 
theory and the practice in the growing Christian communities was 
wide even then. 

Human nature does not yield easily to being molded anew by 
voluntary renunciation of all the good things of this life. Paul him¬ 
self, who celebrated in lvric effusions the wonders worked bv 
“charity” and the transcendent power of the spirit over the flesh, 
taught by experience, was not averse to compromise even with the 
flesh. Virginity and chastity he praised as the highest virtues, but 
he agreed that it is better to marry than “to burn.” Legal prescrip¬ 
tions and old religious dietary laws he rejected as abolished by the 
new dispensation, but he was willing to observe them for the sake 
of avoiding scandal to the “weak” members of the community. Had 
Christianity remained merely an ascetic movement, cherishing only 
an ideal of spiritual perfection through renunciation, it would have 
given rise to a religious sect like the Essenes, restricted to a few 
followers. But Christianity from the very beginning assumed the 
form of a Church, an organization with a program of expansion 
while waiting for the advent of the Kingdom. The practical exigen¬ 
cies of associated life and the unfulfillment of the Parousia—post¬ 
poned more and more to a remote future—imposed on the Church 
the task of fitting the early moral standards, devised in view of the 
imminent Kingdom, to the conditions of the existing social order, 
to life such as it was, as the permanent field of action assigned to 
the Christian gospel of salvation. 

The lowering of the Christian moral standards was not brought 
about by decrees or by the initiative of the rulers of the Church; 
it was the inevitable result of the contrast between the ideal and 
the reality of life. The rulers of the Church, in the interest of the 
organization, had no other choice but to sanction the more modest 
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ideal of Christian life brought within reach of the average honest 
man. This process of adaptation to the contingent conditions of life 
in the world met again and again with strong resistance from 
groups stirred by a revival of prophetism and apocalyptic hopes. 
These movements were usually marked by open hostility to the 
hierarchical government of the Church. Montanism, a fanatic re- 

O 7 

surgence of prophetism, which found in Tertullian its eloquent 
theologian, condemned all compromises with the world. He distin¬ 
guished between the pneumatic Church, the Church ruled by the 
Spirit which was the true Church, and the psychic Church, the 
Church ruled by bishops which was bent on making compromises 
with the world. To him such compromises were a betrayal of the 
Christian ideal of spiritual and moral life. Marcionism with its dual- 
istic premises went even further. Sweeping away the whole reli¬ 
gious and moral Tewish background of Christianity, Marcionism 
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imposed upon its followers a rigid moral code based on the an¬ 
tithesis between the Old and the New Testament. 

A new strong reaction against the policy of compromising with 
the world took place in the third century with the rise of monasti- 
cism. Whatever its origin mas’ bas e been, monasticism in its early 

form of solitary life was a radical individualistic solution of the 

* 

problem of the wav to salvation. It centered the interest on the 
spiritual self renouncing not onlv all earthly things, but even the 
Christian association, its charismatic assistance and its religious 
and social duties. This form of monasticism with its anti-social 
character was a deviation from the moral and disciplinary tradition 
of Christianity. The words attributed to Jesus, urging those who 
wished to follow him to abandon family, properties, and all tem¬ 
poral interests, implied a command not to withdraw in solitude, 
but to follow his example and to work among men in preparing the 
Kingdom of Cod. Many historians of early Christianity have 
stressed beyond reason their classification of Christianity as a re¬ 
ligion of individual salvation, overlooking the fact that salvation in 
the Christian mystery was conditioned by membership in the 
Church, the ccclcsui , the koinonia of the saints, and the body of 
Christ. As members of this body they were closely bound to one 
another by the same faith and hope, and by a religious, moral and 
social code, based on “charity/’ the active love of each for all and 
all for each. 
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Monasticism even when it passed into the stage of cenobitism 
with a community life under an ascetic rule did not altogether lose 
its anti-social character. Though the cenobites partook of the sacra¬ 
mental administration of the Church, and had the duty of manual 
work, the closed circle within which they lived was not broken. 
They were not or were not supposed to be concerned with what 
was going on in the world outside their monasteries. It was only 
later that monasticism, which meanwhile had become an ecclesi¬ 
astical institution endowed with wealth and power side by side 
with the hierarchy of the Church, became an important religious 
and social factor in the life of the Christian world. 

But at the time of its appearance in the third century and of its 
growth, in both the anchorite and the cenobitic form claiming to 
be the realization of the genuine moral teaching of the Gospel in 
sharp contrast with the moral standards of the secular clergy and 
of the rank and file of laymen, the Church could not delay further 
the solution of the moral antinomy brought about by the fading 
away of the apocalyptic hopes and its own doctrinal and institu¬ 
tional growth in the midst of the pagan world. The solution which 
is clearly stated in the writings of Eusebius of Caesaria as being 
already commonly accepted claimed also to have its justification in 
the Gospel. It is true that in the Gospel Jesus urged upon his fol¬ 
lowers the renunciation of all worldly possessions and of family life. 
To him was attributed even the repelling paradox: “Whoever does 
not hate his father and mother, his wife and his children, cannot be 
a disciple of mine.” But there are other passages in the Gospel in 
which Jesus speaks in a different vein. He reminds those who come 
to him of the Commandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
He stresses the tie that binds man to his wife: “Man will leave his 
father and mother and will cling to his wife.” Generalizing the 
implications of these contrasting utterances in the Gospel, the 
Christian Church accepted the theory of a double practical way of 
salvation based on a double standard of morals. The distinction 
between precepts and counsels of perfection in the Gospel gave to 
this theory the sanction of a divine origin. 

The. precepts of the Scripture and primarily of the Gospel are 
the moral principles and the rules of conduct which guide the life 
of every Christian who lives in the world and attends to his duties. 
They impose a burden not heavier than the average good Christian 
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can stand. The counsels of perfection are on the contrary addressed 
to the few selected souls who bv a special call enter the narrow 
and steep road of renunciation. Very soon the monastic life came 
to be called in the ecclesiastical language the “life of perfection” 
and the monastic garb the “angelic garment.” 

Bv this theory of degrees in perfection involving the rise of a 
spiritual and moral caste system in the Church, Christianity on the 
one hand kept alive at least the ideal of renunciation of its primitive 
period, and on the other hand opened wide the door to the devel¬ 
opment of a Moral Theology which had to take into account not 
only its doctrinal premises and its institutional order but also the 
realities of human nature and of human society. 


The teaching of Moral Theology concerning the nature of man 
and of the physiological, psychological, and rational factors which 
move his will and determine his action has its foundations in the 
doctrine of the original sin. According to this theological anthro¬ 
pology the sin of Adam cost him the loss of immortality and of the 
spiritual powers with which he had been endowed when created 
bv God. Above all, he lost the power of avoiding sin (posse non 
peccarc). Under the stress of temptation he did not use that power 
and sinned. As a consequence his will was so permanently affected 
as to be bent toward evil and so weakened as to be unable to avoid 
sinning (non posse non pcccarc). He was demoted from the state 
of grace which ordained all his actions to a supernatural end. Vic¬ 
tim of the depravity of his will and unable to control his lower 

nature, Adam was now bound to sin by 

The sin of Adam with both its guilt and its organic perversion of 
the will was transmitted in the act of generation to each and all 
human beings. The spring of life was poisoned at its source: all 
mankind became a heap of sins (wassa pcccati ) destined to uni¬ 
versal, eternal damnation in hell. By the mercy of God and accoid- 
ing to his plan, several thousand years after the creation of man 
and Adam s sin, Jesus Christ, the Son of God incarnated, offeied 
his life and his blood on the Gross in expiation of men's sins and 
restored to them the capacity of receiving once more the divine 
grace by which tlicv could recover the power to resist sinning and 
to ordain their actions to the supernatural end of human life. 

One would think that bv virtue of the redeeming sacrifice of the 
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Son of God and of the infinite merits he had so acquired and had 
turned over to the benefit of mankind, the fatal chain of the orig¬ 
inal sin was broken and that both its guilt and its devastating effect 
were cancelled once for all as far as the Christians who experienced 
their mvstical rebirth in baptism were concerned. In fact, however, 
regenerated Christians remained so prone to sinning anew 7 as to 
su ggest that their will had not lost its bent toward evil. It was ob¬ 
vious therefore that Christ’s redemption had not destroyed the 
effects of Adam’s sin, but had provided a remedy by which the 
human w'ill could be straightened and turned toward good. This 
remedy, as Paul stressed emphaticallv, w'as on the one hand the 
value of faith in the merits of Christ to offset human demerits in 
sinning, and on the other hand, the pow’er of divine grace to keep 
man away from sinning. 

Going down to the root of the problem, St. Augustine distin¬ 
guished between the guilt of the original sin which is incurred by 
each and all of Adam’s descendants as part of their sad inheritance 
and the effects of that sin, that is to sav, the corruption of human 
will w^hich is also inherited by every man. The guilt of the original 
sin is cancelled in baptism, but its effects remain active. They con¬ 
sist primarilv in man’s readiness to yield to the kindling of desire 
(fames concupiscentiae ) and particularly to the desire of the flesh 
(concupiscentia carnis) which is at its w'orst in the sexual act. 

The desire of the flesh blinds man’s rational powers and makes 
him a slave of his animality: this is why to yield to it is a sin and 
the cause of other sins. The Christian parents, how'ever, who yield 
to concupiscence in the sacred bond of matrimony, do not incur 
any guilt, because they have been, so to speak, immunized in bap¬ 
tism by virtue of the sacramental grace and of their faith in Christ’s 
merits, but they continue to transmit to the new life in the womb of 
the mother the fatal poison, the original sin, its guilt and its effects. 
This is why each man must be baptized if he is to attain salvation 
and why each man, after receiving baptism, is liable to sin again. 
Sins committed after baptism can be forgiven bv an act of grace 
received in the sacrament of Penance, provided the recipient is re¬ 
pentant and has faith in the power of the Church to dispense for¬ 
giveness. Throughout this process from sin to rehabilitation, the 
center of the stage is held by divine grace. The relation of grace to 
free wfill is the crucial problem of Moral Theologv. 
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The starting point of the doctrine of grace is that man, since his 
nature is corrupt and his will prone to evil because dominated by 
concupiscence, is unable to do good and to attain salvation by his 
own unaided effort. The assistance of divine grace is indispensable: 
without it man is doomed to eternal perdition. The second funda¬ 
mental principle is that divine grace is bv definition a gratuitous 
gift of God. Grace is not a reward made to man for merits which 




he may have acquired, for the simple reason that man by himself 
is not capable of acquiring any spiritual merit. It is only when he 
acts under the spur of divine grace obtained bv virtue of Christ’s 
merits that man may acquire merits. Human merits are not the 
cause of grace; on the contrary, it is grace that earns merits for 
man. The first step toward salvation is a living, active faith in 
Christ's redeeming power and in the teaching of the Church, but 
this faith that saves is itself a divine gift, it is an act of divine grace. 

CP O 

Faith is not the result of a rational process of human thinking, it is 
an act of the will moved by divine grace (sufficients nostra qua 
creclcre incipiamus ex Deo cst). 

It is God—Augustine savs—who, without any cooperation from 
us, begins to move our will to do good. Once our w ill is put in 
motion. Cod cooperates with us so that we are able to persevere 
in the right path; but without God's initial motion of our will, or 
without God's cooperation when our will is already in motion, we 
are helpless and incapable of performing any good work of piety 
(sine Deo vcl operante ut velimus , vel coopcrante cum columns ad 
bona pietaiis opera nihil t alnnus). 

This doctrine of grace as the onlv agent of man's salvation is 
linked with the doctrine of predestination. Divine grace is given to 
some and it is denied to others. The former are saved, the latter are 
left to their sad destiny. Hut does Cod grant his grace to those who 
he knows will yield to the stimulus of grace and profit by it ( post 
previsa mcrita) and deny it to those who he knows will spurn His 
grace? This is an absurd question, because it is not within mans 
power to resist or to spurn Cod’s grace. A divine grace that is in¬ 
sufficient to produce its effect is no grace at all. Predestination is 
the inescapable consequence of the principle that Cod's will is the 
cause of everything and that Cod's knowledge is the cause of things 
(seienlia (h i cst causa n rum). Cods knowledge of things is not 
like' our knowledge of things because they exist, but things exist or 
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will exist because of God’s knowledge of them. God—says Augus¬ 
tine—elects us to be saved not because He knows that we will be 
holy and immaculate, but elects us and predestines us to be holy 
and immaculate ( ante previsa merita ). And He does that accord¬ 
ing to His pleasure ( secundum placitum voluntatis suae). 

Augustine developed and perfected his theories during the long 
and sharp controversy with Pelagius and his followers. The austere 
British monk held that man, endowed by God with a free will, is 
capable of choosing good and of avoiding sin. Divine grace helps, 
but does not coerce human will. Hence Pelagius denied the trans¬ 
mission and the deadlv effects of original sin, as well as predestina¬ 
tion ante previsa merita. His refutation of Augustine’s theories was 
impressive for its logical coherence. If the human will is turned to 
good not by its own free choice, but by the irresistible force of di¬ 
vine grace, then there is no room left for the liberum arbitrium, 
the freedom of will, which is the source of human moral responsi¬ 
bility, of merits and demerits, and therefore of morality itself. By 
the same token, a man to whom divine grace is denied and who, 
therefore, sins by necessity and not by choice, because his will is 
not capable of turning toward good, is not responsible for his evil 
deeds. Only a voluntary action can be a sin. Pelagius’ dilemma 
seemed to leave no escape: “What is a sin? Is it something that can 
be avoided or something that cannot be avoided? If it cannot be 
avoided, then it is not a sin; if it can be avoided, then the human 
will does not sin by necessity, but by free choice.” 

But Augustine was not a polemicist who could be easily sub¬ 
dued. He found, or thought that he found, a way out of the di¬ 
lemma. A man to whom God in his unfathomable wisdom denies 
His grace and who, therefore, cannot resist the attraction of evil 
is not ignorant of the fact that the action he contemplates is an 
evil action. He knows that he is breaking a law; he acts in full 
consciousness of his wrongdoing and it is this consciousness that 
makes him guilty and responsible for his action. Moreover, free¬ 
dom of will (liberum arbitrium) in the sense of freedom of choice 
between good and evil, that is to say, freedom to sin, is not an 
asset but a heavy liability. The real freedom of will is not the 
liberum arbitrium, but the libertas voluntatis, that is, the freedom 
to do good, the freedom of choice between two goods. The freedom 
to do evil is the poisoned fruit of sin, the libertas is the priceless 
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gift of die saving divine grace. Had Augustine really found an 
escape from Pelagius’ dilemma? Does the mere knowledge of an 
impending inescapable evil imply the voluntary acquiescence to 
the evil and therefore moral responsibility? And does the distinc¬ 
tion between liberum arbitrium and libertas affect in any way the 
principle that salvation is entirely the work of divine grace accord¬ 
ing to the inscrutable divine decree of election and predestination? 

The Christian Church rejected Pelagius and his “rationalistic"’ 
theories and canonized Augustine and the essentials of his teach¬ 
ing. It condemned as heretics both those who denied freedom of 
w ill and those who denied that salvation is the work of compelling 
divine grace. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the¬ 
ologians were engaged in endless controversies about different 
theories aiming at building a bridge between grace and free will. 
Bv distinguishing between various degrees, types, and functions of 
divine grace, from a grace called sufficient, given to all, but which 
in fact is not sufficient because it fails to affect the will, to the ir¬ 
resistible grace that storms the will, those theologians tried hard 
to ward off the theological determinism inherent in the notion of 
divine grace and predestination. The Catholic ecclesiastical au- 
thoritv finally put an end to those controversies by imposing silence 

on all. Let the mystery which surrounds God's will remain unveiled. 

0 0 

Faith moves mountains. 

Moral Theologv cannot ignore these dogmatic premises, but for 
practical reasons which are obvious, it leaves the doctrines of elec¬ 
tion and predestination in the background under a discreet veil. It 
stresses on the contrary free will and moral responsibility as if man 
were the master of his own destiny. From this point of view, Moral 
Theologv seems to lean more on scmi-Pelagian than on Augustinian 
premises. Catholic moralists never or seldom try to instruct the 
people about predestination. It would only disturb the confidence 
and the peace of their souls and slacken their efforts to live a good 
life bv encouraging a fatalistic attitude and disrupting the moral 
sense of responsibility. The answer of a “wise’ director of con- 

to those who should inquire about predestination is that 
there is such a thing as divine predestination, but that it has no 
practical importance, because God never refuses His grace to those 
who desire to have it and who live an honest Christian life. 

Moral Theologv concerns itself primarily with the grace infused 


science 
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in or bestowed on the soul through the sacraments which are open 
to all believers, beginning with baptism, which infuses the grace 
of habitual faith even in a newly born child. The sacramental action 
dispenses divine grace and produces its effect ex opera operato , 
that is to sav, bv virtue of the ceremonial performance, but it re- 
quires in the recipient certain spiritual and moral dispositions. Ac¬ 
cording to the rigid Augustinian theory such dispositions could be 
produced only by the intervention of divine grace. Grace breeds 
grace. But in the treatises of Moral Theologv which are written 

O - 

primarily for the instruction of the clergy, the theory that man by 
his own rational and volitional power may be able to produce at 
least in a general and initial wav those good dispositions is usually 
taken for granted, provided, however, that this is not to be inter¬ 
preted in the sense that man has acquired merits of which the di¬ 
vine grace is the necessary reward. The theologians are confident 
that in practice God in such cases never denies His grace needed 
to enter the path leading to justification and salvation. It may be 
so, but this whole theory lacks the rigid consistency of the Augus¬ 
tinian viewpoint and is in contrast with the fundamental premise 
of man’s corruption and his inability to do good without the inter¬ 
vention of divine grace. 

In conclusion, Moral Theology bound on the one hand to profess 
the determinism of divine grace, and on the other hand to assert 
unequivocally the human moral responsibility depending upon free 
will and upon the voluntary character of sin, has no other choice 
but that of holding both viewpoints and letting the cat chase its 
tail. 


In Christian Moral Theology, sin is the violation of a law which, 
directly or indirectly, has its source in God’s moral order of the 
universe. As such sin is an offense against God, it is a rebellion 
against God, and an attempt to rob God of His honor and glory. It 
contains, therefore, an infinite malice which calls for eternal pun¬ 
ishment. This notion of sin plays a part of primary importance in 
the Christian doctrine of redemption. The early Christian belief 
held the theory that by the sin of Adam he and all his descendants 
become the slaves and property of Satan, the evil power, who by 
a deception tricked the first parents and made them disobey God’s 
command. To free man from his abject slavery and from damnation, 
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the right order of things demanded that a ransom should be paid 
to Satan, the legitimate owner of mankind. Jesus, of whose divinity 
Satan was ignorant, offered to him his blood and his soul as a ran¬ 
som for men. Satan, who was very much disturbed by Jesus’ teach¬ 
ing and bv his miracles, accepted the bargain and caused Jesus to 
be crucified by the Jews. But when at his death he tried to grab 
Jesus' soul, Satan discovered his divinity and realized that he had 
been tricked. But the bargain stood. The deceiver was deceived, 
and men regained their freedom and the favor of God. The door 
of salvation was now open to them. This piece of awkward my¬ 
thology in a modified form was taken seriously even by such great 
theologians as Gregory of Nvssa and St. Augustine, but it was 

o o # * o 

superseded bv a more spiritual interpretation of the mystery of re¬ 
demption in the various doctrines of atonement. 

The central idea of these doctrines is that the Son of God became 
a man, assumed the burden of all the sins of mankind, and expiated 
them bv his vicarious suffering and death. This was the idea of Paul 
supported bv utterances of the old prophets reinterpreted as refer¬ 
ring to Christ. Among the various theological elaborations of this 

C* C 1 

vicarious expiation of men's sins, the Ansehnian theory gained most 
favor and is still, with some modifications, taught by Christian the¬ 
ology. According to Anselm, Adam's sin robbed God of the honor 

i V* 

due to Him and could not be forgiven unless first, following the 
regular judiciary procedure, restitution was made and satisfaction 
was given. But man, who had nothing of his own except his sins, 
could neither pav his debt to Cod nor give any satisfaction. More- 
oxer, his sins against the honor of an infinite being, God, had in¬ 
finite weight, and onlv the counter-weight of infinite merits could 
offset them. In other words, only a divine being could pay mans 
debt to God. This is the reason whv the incarnation of the Son of 
God was necessary. 

Having assumed the burden of men's sins, Jesus Christ, by his 
obedience to the will of the Father, his vicarious suffering, and 
death on the Cross gained infinite merits in the ex es of the Father 

^ I * 

and offered to Him these merits in paxment of mens debt and in 
satisfaction and expiation of all their sins. fluxing paid his debt, 
man could now attain salvation. 

This and other similar theological doctrines xvhich try to give a 
rational explanation of a mystery of faith (fidcs (fuacrens intdlcc - 
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turn) are inevitably bound to assume the form of paradoxes. Their 
arguments are based on supposed analogies between divine and 
human ways of thought and action and their language is anthropo¬ 
morphic. Beliefs in myths of divine beings who had gone through 
the tragic experience of death and who by their resurrection had 
made it possible that men attain blessed immortality were common 
in the mystery cults of the Hellenistic age. Even the notion of an 
original sin to be expiated was familiar, as in Orphism, and had 
found its way even in philosophical speculation, as in Plato. But in 
those mostly savage myths of the mystery cults the tragedy of the 
god had no moral or expiatory content. The god did not suffer and 
die for the love of mankind, but rather by an accident connected 

es and strifes among the 
selves. Such was the myth of Zagreus devoured by the Titans, 
which explained in mythological form the coexistence in man of a 
divine element and of a beast. Moreover, in the mystery cults the 
mystical rebirth of the initiated was an effect of the ritual ceremony 
which retained a magical character. 

In Christianity, on the contrary, the suffering and death of the 
Son of God were a supreme manifestation of a divine love for man¬ 
kind. The experience of human heroism which makes a man give 
his life to save the life of others was transferred to a divine sphere 
of action and assumed there a universal spiritual and moral value. 
Likewise, in Christianity the rite of initiation, baptism, essential as 
it was deemed to be as the instrument of the Christian rebirth in 
Christ, was conditioned by the pre-requisite of the metanoia, a sin¬ 
cere moral conversion to the Christian way of life. In no other reli¬ 
gion of that time were moral qualifications a condition for being 
received into the fold so imperative as in Christianity. The value 
of the Christian mystery of redemption hinges upon the moral 
effects of the death and resurrection of Christ. Following the path 
opened to him by the divine Master, every Christian dies to his 
past, casts off the old self and rises a new man reborn in grace. This 
path is open to all men with no distinction of race, sex, social condi¬ 
tions, time, or place. But would all men know of it and then enter 
it? 

In early Christianity the belief in the imminent return of Christ 
was coupled with the belief that the Christian message of salvation 
was to be preached in a very short time to all nations before his 
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return. About the end of the second century the two Christian 
theologians Irenaeus and Tertullian believed that the Gospel had 
already’ reached the four corners of the world. But was it expected 
also that all men would listen to the call and be converted and 
saved? There was no doubt about the universal value of Christ’s 
sacrifice and of its redeeming power. It seemed logical enough that 
a universal redemption bv the expiatory sacrifice of the Son of God 
should implv the salvation of all men. It was even thought that sal¬ 
vation through Christ could be attained even by those who had 
lived in the past; a vicarious baptism in the name of the dead was 
practiced in some earlv Christian communities. Last but not least, 
Paul stated that “it is the will of God that all men be saved.” Since 
the will of God cannot fail to attain its goal, it seems that Paul be¬ 


lieved in universal salvation. 

But on the other hand, several sayings attributed to Jesus in the 
Gospels as well as other utterances by Paul himself state or imply 
that even in the new Christian dispensation there would be men 
destined to eternal perdition. In the apocalyptic books, both ca¬ 
nonical and apocryphal, the new prophets rejoice in describing the 
terrific torments of hell reserved for the enemies and persecutors of 
Christianitv. "The blood of the martyrs cries for vengeance before 
God” and this vengeance would come soon and last forever. The 
belief in a place where bad men were punished after death was 
common to many religions. Its torments were described in detail in 
the Orphic sacred writings, in the Odyssey, in the Zoroastrian reli¬ 
gious literature and even in Plato's Phacdon , where the souls of the 
dead appear before their judges who send to a place in heaven 
those whose life had been blameless, to a kind of purgatory those 
who had not been entirely good or entirely bad, and to the dark 
Tartarus the bad ones. But in most of those religions the belief in 
metempsychosis offered after a long run an escape from eternal ex¬ 
piation. Even the Buddhist karma would in time spend itself and 

the endless chain be broken. 

Among the early Christian theologians only Origen, the greatest 
of them, believed that the infinite value of Christ s redemption im¬ 
plied a restoration of the whole of mankind to a state of final and 
eternal bliss. According to Origen, the souls of the wicked would 
go after death to a place where through sufferings they would ex¬ 
piate their sins and be gradually purified and forgiven. Even Satan 
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and the fallen angels with him would finally experience conversion 
and purification so that at the end of things, eternal happiness 
would reign for all, and all evil would disappear. But the popular 
belief in eternal punishments and in the mythological vision of hell, 
which had its origin in dualistic religions, prevailed in Christianity 
and Origen’s views were damned as heretical. 

In spite of its monotheism and contrary to the implications of its 
doctrine of universal redemption, Christian theology cast away as 
unworthy of God the idea of a universal salvation and of the final 
destruction of all evil and evil powers. The ancient dualistic myths, 
as in Zoroastrianism, assigned to evil an autonomous existence at 
the beginning of things but refused to it an eternal existence in the 
future. Christianity reversed the process: it denied to evil an eternal 
source, but it granted to it an eternal survival. As a result of this 
involution of Christian thought toward a primitive idea of revenge¬ 
ful retaliations, the great divine drama staged by Christ on the 
Cross, where his arms were stretched to embrace the whole of man¬ 
kind redeemed and purified by his blood, ended by only opening a 
small door ajar, through which only a few would be allowed to 
enter and share the eternal bliss for which all men were created. 
All the rest, and by far the largest part of mankind, would remain 
in the clutches of Satan, triumphant and immortal even in his de¬ 
feat. 


In reality, Christian religion, theoretically monotheistic, became 
in practice a dualistic religion. This dualistic contamination is 
strongly felt in Moral Theology and in the spirit and form of 
Christian piety. Especially in their analysis and evaluation of the 
psychological process which is at the back of human actions, 
Christian moralists are easily led to hypostatize the forces of evil as 
an objective external power which interferes with the internal 
process of man’s conscience. The belief in evil spirits who go around 
—as it is said in the second epistle of Peter—“like roaring lions seek¬ 
ing whom to devour” has played a very important part in the 
Christian spiritual and moral life. Intellectual or emotional move¬ 


ments that man experiences by the natural interplay of physio¬ 
logical and psychological factors, or by the combination or con¬ 


trast of subconscious and of rational elements, are explained by 
those moralists as suggestions of diabolic beings who whisper in 
the ears of the unfortunate mortals and drag them to sin and perdi- 
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tion. Christian hagiography created an appalling tradition of the 
formidable power of diabolic temptations and described in the 
most vivid realistic colors the sagas of holy men struggling and 
actually wrestling with the dark angels of hell. Thev are every¬ 
where, they fill the space, they are ubiquitous, they appear in 
various forms in chameleonic transformations, always striving to 
rob God of his devout servants and to increase the population of an 
already overcrowded hell. 

The counterpart of these infernal legions are the cohorts of 
guardian angels who too fly around to undermine the activities of 

o o 

the dark angels and to shield the souls against their wiles, but 
evidently with rather scarce results, because as Jesus himself fore- 

r »' 

told: “Many are called but few are chosen.” It was onlv for those 

r * 

chosen few that he died on the Cross. As in Zoroastrianism mankind 
is also in the ordinary Christian yision of spiritual, moral, and even 
physical life the battlefield of personified good and evil powers en¬ 
gaged in a deadly struggle of which man is the prize of victory. 
But while in Zoroastrianism the good powers will win the war with 
the complete annihilation of the enemy, in Christianity the good 
powers will, as in modern wars, win the war but lose the final settle¬ 


ment and the peace. 

It is obvious that in the light of this vision of life Moral Theology 
should look askance at the modern development of the science of 
psychology and much more at modern psychiatry and psycho- 

L » V. . _ — 

analysis, and in general at all physiological explanations of human 
behavior. In recent times, and only with great caution, some Cath¬ 
olic theologians have begun to pay attention to the new trend to¬ 
ward the study of the inner forces acting upon human conscience 
and conditioning the mind and the will of man. For traditional 
theology, all these new theories are but new forms of diabolic 
temptations. \\ hat gives offense to man s mind and conscience in 
this mysterious drama of human helplessness and of human respon¬ 
sibility for actions performed under irresistible compulsion is the 
appalling idea that Cod, who is the author and the souice of inoial 
law, is Ilimself not bound to respect it, and that what would be an 
act of injustice if done by man is an act of divine wisdom if done 
by Cod. Has justice a different content and a different meaning 

when applied to Cod than when applied to mam* 

Tht' philosopher Santayana has summarized in a modem foim 
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the “consistent explanation” of this problem given at least in part 
by Aquinas: 


Justice and right belong to a social order: they should govern the 
relations between beings living under the same conditions, mutually 
affecting one another, and in that sense equals. But God and man do 
not form a society of equals: man is wholly dependent on God, and 
God cannot be affected by anything that men may do. His will and 
action are therefore subject to no jus, to no social justice or right. He 
lives alone. But he has chosen to create mankind and to assign to them 
a natural and also a revealed Law, commanding them to obey both. 
Ihe question between them and God is therefore not what is just and 
right, but what is licit or illicit: fas ant nefas . Duties toward God, then, 
are not rational, but partly instinctive and partly revealed. And obedi¬ 
ence will be sanctioned not according to any covenant or imposed pro- 

poition to pretended merits, but by grace, and by partial assimilation to 
the will and the vision of God Himself.” 1 

The content of this eloquent plea pro Deo is that the notions of 
justice and right are human notions bom out of the human social 
order, but not applicable to the relations between man and God 
because God belongs to an infinitely superior order to that of man. 
This is true not only of justice but of all the predicates that we 
apply to God. The old scholastics, however, justified the use of 
these predicates by a distinction that they are not said of God and 
man univoce , in the same sense and meanings. Thus we speak of 
the scientia Dei (God’s knowledge), but not in the sense that God’s 
knowledge proceeds from the known to the unknown as with man. 

To say that God is just, or that God is holy, or that he is merciful 
does not mean that we lower God to the level of human justice or 
holiness or mercy. Santayana further remarks that “the effort to 
moralize God or nature and to see in God or nature the model for 
human virtue-an effort which I call MORALISM—ends by justify¬ 
ing all evils and dissolving any definite human morality in theory 
if not m practice/’ But even more fatal to any moral ideas is the 
notion that “duties toward God are not rational” when it is of the 
very essence of man as created by God to be rational. The transfer 
ot the metaphysical conception of a transcendent God of whom 
nothing can be said by way of affirmation without limiting and de- 

1 The Idea of Christ in the Gospel (Scribner's: 1946), p. 204. 
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Proving him, on moral grounds would overturn the very founda¬ 
tions of Christianitv, nav of anv religion. 

0 * 0 V_ ' 

The whole system of Christian Theology is kept together as a 
consistent whole bv the presupposition that though the supreme 
truth is known bv revelation and that faith in the revelation is a 
divine mace, vet the faith in revelation is justified also at least bv 

O . * 

rational motives of credibility, thus bringing together faith and 
reason between which there can be no conflict. There is nothing in 

faith that is irrational; it is onlv above the rational. 

0 

When a believer in the Christian faith goes through the painful 
experience of suffering though his conscience does not reproach 
him of evil doings, he does not accuse God of injustice. He knows 
that if suffering is an expiation or a probation there must be in the 
divine will a connection between his suffering and a sufficient cause 
for it. Man mav ignore this cause but he cannot doubt its existence. 
Or should the Christian men be like the Greek tragic poets who, 
confronted with the inexorability of fate, cursed the gods? The su¬ 
preme and absolute confidence with which the mystic abandons 
himself to the will of God is the effect of his moral experience that 
the divine will acts according to His own nature which we can ex¬ 
press onlv in terms of justice and love as the essence of his own 
coherent being. But for the rank and file of the common Christian 
it is the concrete idea of retribution untempered by mercy which 
is at the basis of moral life. 

Santavana’s horror of Moralism as having anthropomorphic con¬ 
notations overlooks the fact that the historical process by which 
men projected their own moral ideas and judgments against the 
screen of the Deitv, but on a higher level, was not a one wav but 
a two way process. The universalization of the moral ideas was the 
effect of their transposition to the Supreme Being and the source 
of being returned from heaven to earth mostly in the foim of a 
divine revelation which gave to those ideas a divine sanction and 

a perennial value. 

Santavana’s statement that the question between man and God 
is not what is just and right but what is fas or ncfas is merely a play 
of words, because what is fas or ncfas is essentially, even in its 
magical stage, what is permitted because it produces good effect, 
and what is forbidden because it is harmful. Transferred from the 
magical stage to the higher juridical and moral sphere, fas is what 
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is permitted by the law because it is right, and nefas what is for¬ 
bidden by the law because it is wrong. The principle of coherence 
is essential to the notion of God: we may not be able to see this 
coheience in the acts of God as they affect us, but this coherence 
must be there or the notion itself of God becomes incomprehen¬ 
sible and merges with the hopeless notion of Fate. 

^' correct when he states that “Christ in the 

Gospel is not in the least moralistic.’ On the contrary, Jesus’ Moral- 

ism, in the sense in which Santayana uses this term, was paradox¬ 
ically moralistic. Did he not urge his followers to be “perfect as the 
Father in heaven is perfect”? Does not this mean that Jesus thought 
of God as the model of perfection which man had to strive to ap¬ 
proach as much as possible? Santayanas fallacy appears more 
clearly in his judgment that there are “two mistakes inherent in 
Moralism: one that God cannot be good or worthy of worship un¬ 
less He obeys the precepts of human morality; the other that if 
God is not good after our fashion our own morality is undermined.” 

Far from it, in the Gospel moralist conception, God is not made 
to obey the precepts of human morality; on the contrary, the pre¬ 
cepts of human morality are the manifestations of His own will and 
His law, they are His own work and part of His divine wisdom. As 
or the second point, the Christian conception is not that God must 
be good after our own fashion, but that man must be good after 

God s fashion. “Be perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect.” And 
this is the basis of Christian morality. 


Though reborn in Christ at baptism, the Christian man is exposed 
to sm and inevitably sins again. But now there is open to him a 
door to repentance and forgiveness bv the merits of Christ. The 
sacraments offer him an inexhaustible source of grace that flow’s 
from the ritual performance to heal and strengthen the wounded 
soul. Especially the sacraments of Penance and of the Eucharist 
y washing away the guilt of sins and by establishing a physical 
union of the believer and God in the eating and drinking of the 
ody and the blood of Christ, bring within easy reach of the Chris- 
ian man the intervention of supernatural powers in his daily life 
n the other hand the capital importance given to ritual perform¬ 
ances and to the observance of the ritual laws creates a new class 
of sms of omission and commission which in the teaching of Moral 
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Theology incur the extreme penalty of the fire of hell. Not to attend 
Mass on Sunday, not to fast on certain days, or to eat meat on Fri¬ 
day, or to omit confession and the reception of Eucharist once a 
year are mortal sins deserving the same eternal punishment as mur¬ 
der or rape. 

The teaching of the Gospel concerning the moral obligations 
attached to the ritual shows three different points of view. The 
first is in harmony with the Jewish tradition and sanctions the con¬ 
tinuity of the Old Testament ritual and of legal observances. This 
was the view of the primitive Church of Jerusalem. The words at¬ 
tributed to Jesus: “I have not come to abrogate the Law, but to 
fulfill it. ... Not an iota of the Law shall pass away, state em¬ 
phatically this point of view. 

The second tendency, on the contrary, reveals a spiritual anti- 
formalistic idea of divine worship. On the one hand it had its 
premises in the prophetic teaching which stressed the value of a 
pure heart and of moral conduct as against sacrifices and offerings 
to the deity; on the other hand it agreed with widespread philo¬ 
sophical ideas that it was a childish thing to seek the summum 
bonum in the performance of ritual ceremonies. Not external ob¬ 
servances but the internal dispositions of mind and conscience 
constitute piety. It is in this spirit that Jesus said that the com¬ 
mandments, “Love God above all and thy neighbor more than thy¬ 
self” and “Do to others what you wish to be done to yourself, 

summarized the teaching of the Law and the Prophets. 

The third tendency, of which Paul became the outstanding pro¬ 
moter, considered the Old Testament ritual and dietary laws abol¬ 
ished, but to be replaced by new ones. Jesus himself gave to his 
apostles the command to baptize all men and in the Last-Supper 
he instituted the Eucharistic rite. It was this tendency that pre¬ 
vailed. In progress of time, Christianity by the appropriation and 
adaptation of ritual practices from various sources, by the develop 
ment of the sacramental notion and its extension to several litur- 
gical actions, and by the rise of new and more complex f °™° f 

came to be the most ritualistic religion that has ever ex.sted. Need¬ 
le” to say that for the rank and file, for the Christ.au masses tgno- 
rant of the subtle theological distinctions through wh.ch “ c 
practices are justified, the ritual and the vanous forms of externa 
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piety constitute the essence of religion overshadowing its spiritual 
and moral content. 

The sacrament of Penance is a focal point in Catholic Moral 
Theology. It is not necessary here to trace the development of this 
institution from its early form of public discipline inflicted on un¬ 
faithful members of the Christian communities, to the present form 
of a court of conscience in which the defendant is at the same time 
the witness against himself and in which the main function of the 
judge is to absolve the repentant sinner. It will be enough to remark 
that while in the ancient Church forgiveness was subordinated to 
and conditioned by the performance of a severe public satisfaction 
as indispensable evidence of repentance, and a prerequisite for 
reinstatement in the membership of the Church, now on the con¬ 
trary, satisfaction has ordinarily lost all importance, and except in 
special cases, is preceded by absolution. 

Of the three main parts of Penance, the oral confession, the sat¬ 
isfaction, and the absolution, the last one is the most essential. The 
absolution as administered in the Latin Catholic Church is not a 
mere declaration that God may have forgiven, or a prayer to God 
invoking forgiveness, but it is the forgiveness itself given by the 
confessor in the first person: I forgive thy sins.” The confessor acts 
in the place of God himself by virtue of the power of the keys. This 
means that the judgment of the confessor is automatically ratified 
in heaven. No other religion ever claimed for a mortal man this 
infinite power of a divine spiritual and moral jurisdiction. This 
miracle and the other miracle in the Eucharistic performance in 
which the priest by the recitation of a formula causes God to de¬ 
scend and take the place of the substance of bread and wine which 

become the body and the blood of Christ are the most exacting 
demands ever made upon faith. 

But it is the first part of the sacrament of Penance, the oral con¬ 
fession of sins, that calls for a more extensive treatment in the trea¬ 
tises of Moral Theology. Since this confession must be complete, 
must include all sins committed, and must be made in detail, de¬ 
scribing the circumstances of each sin, Moral Theology has to give 
not only the general notion of the nature and the various elements 
or factors of sin, but has to classify all possible sins in genders and 
species and analyze, also in detail, the attenuating or aggravating 
circumstances of each sin, its degree of malice and, therefore, of 
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a,nit incurred. Hence Moral Theology had to make room for a 
Unee bodv of casuistry in which the minute details and the varie¬ 
ties" of each tvpe of sin and especially of sexual sin are realistically 

described and accurately weighed. 

The generic concept of sin as violation of a law that has its ulti¬ 
mate source in God, and the equating of the procedure followed 
in the sacrament of Penance with that of a criminal court of justice 
fostered the growth of a legalistic spirit in casuistry. Legalism or 
adherence to"the letter of the law is a regular principle in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in the forum externum which passes judg¬ 
ment on external actions. But even in the forum externum the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law prevails in cases in which the ob¬ 
servance of the letter would lead to injustice (summum jus, summa 
inUiria). But legalism applied to the internal forum of conscience, 
in which the intention that is back of an action has a decisive value 
in establishing guilt or innocence, may lead either to an extreme 
riaiditv which disregards the psychological factors affecting an 
action or to extreme laxism bv the use of legal sophism to circum¬ 
vent the application of the law. Moral Theology in the course of 
its long historv has fallen into both of these pits. The most signifi¬ 
cant episode of this history was the rise and the success of the 
theories and practices which go under the name of Probabilism. 

The revival of scholasticism, especially of Thonnsm, m the wake 
of the Counter-Reformation, was not a mere rehash of the medieval 
theological doctrines. The new Thomism, especially m Spam and 
Italv, may be considered as being, at least in part, a new and ong- 
hull movement of thought. Its main contributions to h ora! The- 
ologv are to he found primarily in the re-elaboration of th.ee 
fundamental theological questions: the question of grace^ 

principles as applied to moral acts; and the quest.on o soei 
and political principles as applied to human soc.ets It is onh 

second point that uunceims i.s lame. conscience, that 

The moral principle that to act wun 
is When we doubt whether the action we conteniplate ma> ■ e 

wrong unethical and sinful, is taught by Moral Theo „>■ 

" eh cases, before acting, every effort possible 

The doubt may be either of law or of fact, but the doubt of fact 
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can always be reduced to a doubt of law, whether or not a given 
law applies to the fact as known. Is there any special method or 
rule of forming one’s conscience in doubtful matters applicable to 
all cases? Christian and non-Christian moralists, philosophers, and 
theologians thought that there is no such special method or rule. 
The ways of dispelling a doubt are suggested case by case by the 
circumstances of the situation, following the general rules of evi¬ 
dence. At any rate, no theory could provide man with a notion of 
duty clearer than that which is written by nature in human con¬ 
science. The old moralists had confidence in the intuitive synthetic 

* 

judgment of conscience. 

In the sixteenth century, however, some Catholic theologians 
thought that they had found such a special method in the theory 
of Probabilism which solves the problem of a doubtful conscience 
by having recourse to external authority. At first sight this question 
may seem to be of little importance affecting only exceptional cases 
in our moral life. In reality, those cases are far from being rare, be¬ 
cause in the realm of facts and in the application of laws to facts 
certainty is frequently lacking and what we call certainty is in most 
cases only a strong probability. Furthermore, any solution of this 
problem directly affects our notion of the value of judgments of 
conscience and has a bearing on the whole moral system. It brings 
higher or lower the level of moral conduct. The theory of Proba¬ 
bilism comes into play when our conscience is not certain of having 
incurred or of incurring a moral obligation by doing something, 
and is confronted with discordant opinions having a different de¬ 
gree of probability. Which opinion must the conscience follow in 
such a case? The Spanish Dominican theologian Bartholomaus de 
Medina, professor at the University of Salamanca (1580) who is 
considered as the founder of Probabilism, stated his theory in a 
few simple words: “It seems to me that it is lawful for a doubting 
conscience to follow a probable opinion even if the opposite opinion 
is more probable.” He held that “an opinion is probable which is 
adopted by wise and authoritative men and which is supported by 
excellent arguments. Though the opposite opinion may also be 
held by many more wise and authoritative theologians and sup¬ 
ported by arguments even more cogent, it can be discarded in favor 
of the opinion which is merely probable in the sense of the defini¬ 
tion given above. This theory was adopted especially by the great 
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[(■suit theologians Sanchez, Suarez, and Lugo, but with some limi¬ 
tations in its application. They restricted it to cases in which rights 
of other persons or the validity of a sacrament were not involved. 
Gradually, however, the principle of probability based on external 
authority was extended more and more to the point of holding the 
theory that it is lawful to act against all probability, great as it may 
be, and to follow the less probable opinion, small as its probability 


mav be. 

At the same time, these theologians extended their definition of 
a probable opinion to the point of considering probable an opinion 
held bv only one theologian of some importance. This principle ex¬ 
tensively adopted in casuistry could but lead to a moral laxism and 
to a debasement of Christian ethics. When we consider the com¬ 
plex nature of human actions and the often uncertain foundations 
of our certainty, it becomes obvious that almost all opinions and 
judgments could become probable, when probability could be so 

easily and so cheaply attained. 

Several moral theories of more than dubious moral value began 
to be taught even by theologians of great authority, as for instance 
the doctrine about mental reservation. According to Thomas San¬ 
chez: “If anyone by himself or before others, whether under trial 
or of his own initiative, whether for amusement or for any other 
purpose, should swear that he has not done something which he 
has really done, but has in mind when he swears something else 
which he has not done, or some way of doing it other than the way 
he did it, or anything else that is true, he does not lie, nor does he 


perjure himself.’ , 

Of course, not all Catholic moral theologians of the seventeen 

and eighteenth centuries could be accused of Laxism. Many of 
them kept their Probabilism within moral bounds, others went to 
the other extreme of uncompromising rigorism. The Church con¬ 
demned the excesses on both sides, but Probabilism as such es¬ 
caped condemnation. Most of its followers were to be found m the 
ranks of the powerful Society of Jesus. A modern Dominican the¬ 
ologian, Fr. Mandonnet, 2 remarked that the rise of Probabi ism was 
an effect of the influence of Humanism on Theology, of the replace¬ 
ment of the scientific method of Thomas Aquinas bv the literary 
and artificial process of humanistic rhetoric. Such a substitution 


2 Revue Thomiste: 1903. 
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was first the work of Protestant theologians, and the Jesuits in their 
endeavor to attack Protestantism on its own grounds had fallen into 
the same pit. It is a singular coincidence that the disciples of Loy¬ 
ola and those of Luther should finally have met on such equivocal 
and dangerous grounds! 

It has been noticed, however, that Probabilism and the conse¬ 
quent Laxism can be connected more or less directly with a special 
aspect of the Counter-Reformation. In rejecting all the doctrinal 
novelties of the Reformers, the Church held that what was needed 
was only a clarification of some doctrines and the restoration of 
ecclesiastical discipline and of Christian morals by a rigid enforce¬ 
ment of the old canons and of the new ones enacted by the Council 
of Trent. Legalism and uniformity (against the individualism of 
the Reformers) were the methods by which the Church tried to 
oppose an effective barrier to the onslaught of Protestantism. The 
emphasis was primarily on the authority of the Church. The whole 
moral system of Catholicism came thus to be based on law and 


external authority, weakening the consciousness of personal respon¬ 
sibility. When conscience is dominated by authority, it loses grad¬ 
ually the power of initiative and the habit of self-judgment, relying 
altogether on the Law. The possibility of various and opposite in¬ 
terpretations of a law and the doubts which arise as to its applica¬ 
tion to specific human actions offered a fertile ground for moral 
deviations such as those of Probabilism and Laxism. A conscience 


trained in forming moral judgments only in the light of the laws 
made by an external authority finds no other sources of moral ob¬ 
ligations when the Law does not appear endowed with absolute 
certainty. This would explain why Probabilism emerged just in that 
period of Catholic history, why it degenerated into Laxism, and 
why both Probabilism and Laxism flourished among the theologians 
of the Society of Jesus whose rules canonized the principles of ab¬ 
solute authority and made obedience to the authorities the main 
canon of religious perfection. 

The theory of probability underwent many modifications and 
changes in the hands of theologians, some of whom applied a kind 
of arithmetical criterion of morals according to how many authori¬ 
ties could be ranged on the one side and the other of a probable 
opinion. They tried to construct a balance of precision rather than 
a mere scale of moral values. All these theories were finally super- 
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seeled by the moderate and better-balanced theory of Probabilism 
taught by St. Alphonse de Liguori. The substance of his theory is 
that in doubtful matters the less probable opinion against the Law 
cannot be followed, and that freedom from obligation can be as¬ 
sumed only when the opinion against the Law is more probable 
and only in special cases when the opinions for and against the Law 

may be considered as of equal value. . _ , . . 

But the most valuable contribution made by Liguori was his in¬ 
troduction into casuistry of a new method. As it has been noticed 
in the many analytical studies of his moral theology, de Liguon, 
who in his youth had been a lawyer specializing in civil cases, in¬ 
troduced the technique of the civil courts in his solution of the 
problems of doubtful conscience. Formerly moral theologians o 
the Probabilist or Laxist school had likened the procedure m the 
internal forum of conscience to a criminal trial m which the de¬ 
fendant cannot be condemned unless the evidence against him is 
so strong as to produce certainty that he committed the crime. A 
single reasonable doubt of his guilt is enough to restore him to lib¬ 
erty. This is whv the Probabilists held that even the opinion of a 
single authoritative theologian was enough to justify the non¬ 
existence of a moral obligation. • j 

In a civil action, on the contrary, a preponderance of evidence 

in favor of one side is sufficient to emit a judgment in its favor. It 
civil courts had to decide only when absolute certainty had been 
achieved, few or no civil actions would ever come to an end. Like¬ 
wise, according to Liguori, in solving the problems of a doubtf 
conscience a preponderance of evidence on the «■»«£££ 
other, and not an absolute certainty, is required for a *' 
to whether the conscience is bound or is not bound by the oblig 
don of the Law. Indirectly, Liguori brought back to> *e foregound 

TgainstThe value attributed to the opinions of the theologians He 
stressed the value and the weight of moral equity as: against e 
a rigorist or a Laxist legalism. Unfortunately however, th i prertge 
and 8 authority gained by Liguort the 

^LThis—:toJsandtntuators, brought about a kind 
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authorities, are allowed to follow any of his views, even if all other 
theologians dissent from him. The principle of authority has had 
its revenge. 

There is no doubt that the moral principles taught bv the Chris¬ 
tian Church contributed much to the moral and social progress in 
European civilization. The great capacity of the adaptation of the 
Church to the realitv of life according to different times and places, 
its emphasis upon the supernatural finality of human existence, 
sanctioned by a final divine retribution to last forever, explain the 
hold that the Church acquired on the masses and its power to mold 
human society for long periods of history. The authoritarian char¬ 
acter of its moral system will always attract those, and they are 
many, whose intellectual training and habits of mind are such that 
they must rely primarily on authority for guidance in their moral 
life. 
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ROBERT ULICH 


ETHICS AND EDUCATION 

All education is mutual. Parents educate their chil¬ 
dren, but children also educate their parents by widening a mar¬ 
riage into a social unit with responsibilities, love relations, sac¬ 
rifices, and jovs which a childless couple can hardly replace by 
other kinds of "social activities, however useful. Every good teacher 
knows how much of his personal development he owes to his pupils. 
“Docendo discimus” ' implies a truth much wider than is generally 
understood. We learn from teaching not only in the sense of a con¬ 
tinuous expansion and deepening of our knowledge. The good 
teacher learns through living in a climate of give and take; he par¬ 
ticipates in voung people's growth; he marvels at the enigma of t e 
intellect; he may go through states of elation when helping a richly 
talented vouth; and he may despair of all justice in life when he 
secs another child willing but incapable of profiting from even t e 

most sympathetic assistance. 

In the most embracing sense of the term, there is education 
wherever and whenever there is relation. When relations fail to 
educate a person then he is either dull by nature, or through stek- 
uess or old aye no longer susceptible to influences from outside. 

If we thus conceive of education as a process going on whenever 
men hve in history and nature, then the study of education becomes 
an intellectual enterprise almost as comprehensive as the stud> of 
life itself. As a matter of fact, a philosopher on education vlo 
thinks deeply about his work finds himself constantly like a child 

who goes out to catch the horizon. T1 were 

What has educated the English nation? Its schools. Tluu xxc: 
very few of them exactly at the period when England became a 
world power, namely between the sixteenth and the nmckcntl 

i “In leaching we Irani." 
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centuries. Other nations with a much less successful history had 
much more and much better schools for much larger parts of the 
population than the English. So, what did educate them? The 
ocean? The fact that they decapitated a king? Their colonies? Their 
family life? Their High Church and their sects? Their conventions? 
Their wars? Perhaps the Scotch? Did Hitler perhaps help them to 
re-find themselves, against their own will? Their aristocracy? Or 
their democracy? Or in recent times their Labor? 

Who, then, can write a history, or philosophy, or ethics of English 
education, without taking all these factors into account? Here we 
have perhaps the reason why there are so relatively few completely 
satisfactory books on education. If one takes it merely in the sense 
of teaching children in schools then the study of education is a bit 
narrow and boring. If one takes it in its comprehensive sense, then 
it leaps beyond all boundaries of nicely departmentalized scholar¬ 
ship and exposes the student to the reproach of amateurishness. 

However, for the purpose of logical clarity—which always is a 
distortion of the real, buzzing, and sometimes utterly disharmonious 
music of life—some distinction between education and total culture 
has to be made. So let us understand by education the somewhat 
systematic effort to teach other persons with the purpose of help¬ 
ing them to develop from a state of imperfection, be it of a the- 

oretical, or practical, or moral nature, toward a more advanced 
state of achievement. 

The moment a person educates in this spirit he is no longer the 
merely contemplative philosopher or historian, i.e., open and will- 
ing to weigh objectively all the ethical and perhaps unethical pos¬ 
sibilities of human existence. He has made a moral decision; he 
believes that certain acts and thoughts are evil and therefore 
should be held away from his fellowmen and especially from youth, 
and that others are good and for this reason recommendable. The 
educator wishes to improve the stature of man. He may not be 
optimistic about the historical progress of mankind in general, but, 
at least, he hopes that he can assist the individuals entrusted to his 
care to advance not only in respect to a specific field of knowledge 
but also to become more mature in general. As a matter of fact, the 

term maturity” may be the most comprehensive term by which to 
describe the ethical goal of education. 

About this point there can hardly be any dissension. But the dif- 
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ficultv begins the moment we inquire about the meaning of ma 
turity in various cultures. It is different in tribes of hunters and 
warriors, and in tribes of planters and cattle raisers. At the same 
time when the Roman aristocrat found his ideal of the mature man 

in Horace's words: 

“Si fractus illabutur orbis 
Impavidum fericnt ruinae 

the earlv Christians listened to the Beatitudes. And each group 
tried to educate its children accordingly. In our own civilization 
there exist innumerable variations of the concept of maturity. In 
some "roups the man may be considered most mature who can 
drink much without becoming drunk, ride the wildest horses help 
his friend out of trouble, and live up to the highest standards of 
sexual virilitv; others mav admire a more physically fragile man 
who has devoted his life to a humanitarian or scholarly pursuit 
Thus the theoretically most general category for defining the 
croal of education, namely maturity, does not help much. Thoug 
universal in a sense, it immediately throws us into the welter o 
cultural pluralism. Yet, the term is useful. It indicates that eac 
culture a!,cl cultural sub-group wishes to draw its younger members 
up to the level where thev can most successfully exhibit the qua 

ities praised and glorified by their particular society. 

But are we bound to remain in this state of relativism? tes we 
are if we consider it to be the task of the teacher to do nothing 
but to • condition" the one to be educated according to the partic¬ 
ular standards of his group and if. consequents. « hold . to be 
the task of the philosopher and historian of education merely to 
describe and anldtv.c the ideas, means, and institutions by which 

this process of conditioning is achieved. c t i. , 

But when doing so we must at the same time he assail ot the 

theoretical and practical consequences. If our thinking ■emains 

merelv socio-in, manent. then, of course, the concepth. man 

niaturitv. like any other ethical concept .receives s c.Uc uUtom 

no other source but society, and society from no ot u «»n« but 

itself. And since—in this respect liege was comple .ealudm 

the State is the biggest power within the realm ot ob,t ctn 

, „ ,,,.,1,1 si,.. full. Sink .loss,, ansi .nm»' '» »*»• "'™ """* 

on a man who is unafraid. 
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organization, everything (even our concepts of liberty and, of 
course, still more of education) will be dependent on it. That 
means, on those who control the government. But this is exactly 
the "totalitarian situation, irrespective of whether it calls itself a 
democracy or something else. The strange thing is that philosophers 
who are the most genuine friends of democracy nevertheless preach 
the gospel of social immanence, destroying in this wav what they 
try to defend—and do this out of a deep commitment to what thev 
understand to be the “scientific” or “empirical” method. 

But, fortunately, they are mistaken. For whenever we speak of 
a mature person, in the sense of one who has developed fully and 
harmoniously his own inherent qualities, we believe that he is more 
than society, though physically he is only a particle of it, and de¬ 
pendent on it in a thousand ways. In all highly developed civili¬ 
zations the very meaning of the term “person” denotes a human 
being who is not only a part, a member, a cooperator, a citizen in 
and of his community, but at the same time its critic, its guide, its 
judge. Therefore nobody thinks of calling an animal a “person.” 
The person always reaches beyond his own separate existence and 
his group into an overarching and embracing element of life, the 
logos, the Over-all, or God—whatever the term may be. And the 
more mature he is, the more he does so. A person has not only his 
own time but lives in Time and therefore has the concepts of his¬ 
tory and eternity; he has not only his own space but lives in Space 
and therefore has the concept of World; he has not only his own 
sounds and modes of expression but he has conceptual language 
and therefore participates in Reason; and he has not onlv instincts 
and desires but faith and therefore the idea of God. 'it is only 
through such persons in all their weakness, fragility, absurdity, 
guilt, and utter exposure, that groups, tribes, and hordes of men 
become civilized societies; that is to say communities in which 
somehow the Spirit dwelleth” and in which, consequently, there 

are recognized such values as truth, freedom, reverence, and human 
dignity. 

Only in such communities will man ever discover that the old 
dilemmas of human society, such as competition vs. cooperation, 
nationalism vs. internationalism, and individualism vs. collectivism, 

which torture us now more than ever and twist the ethics of modem 
education, are ideally false, though they are historically inevitable. 
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They are practically unpreventable because man lives in a world of 
obstacles which, coming partly out of himself and partly out of his 
environment, impede him from realizing and practicing the idea of 
universality, potentially inherent in every person. But the more man 
would be taught to become “mature,” or a person in the complete 
sense of the term, the more he would recognize his ties to a univer¬ 
sal spirit theoretically as well as practically, the more he would also 
be able to help in resolving the tension between smaller and larger 
crroups of interest and enter into a communio with.his fellowmen. 
Without such transcending aspiration the walls that every individ¬ 
ual and every social group build around themselves will become 
higher and higher, despite all leagues of nations, all internationa 
committees, and all modern means of transportation For small 
minds the world will always be too big a concept, and too big a 

responsibility. . .. 

It is one of the deepest calamities of our tune that the majority 
of our educators have lost contact with the religious and philo¬ 
sophical traditions which give testimony to the ideas which have 
made man capable of growing from the state of fear and suspicion 
into a state of more mature relations with the human and natural 
universe. Because of this shortcoming men also forget to ask the 
most important questions about the qualities of that miraculous 
instrument on which they have to rely in regard to their o«n and 
their pupils' human development, namely about the qualities of the 

What is happening when the ego goes beyond itself and enters 
into other existences? Mow is communication possible between o 
and another person? Does each of us create Ins own thinking. Ins 

2 form of conceptualization, his own n-.l-matics h,s o = - 

holism? Mow does reality reflect in the md.v.dual mindL lrowe er 
dimly and imperfectly, yet so that man can p.ch‘ ' 
and master his environment to a degiee oes . ■ P P 

require the conclusion that each of us lives on and " ith.n an 
bracing and all-permeating Mind rather than each of us prodn n g 

I, ■ Other little self-produced minds? Nothing seems more d Iflenlt 
the modern Intellect which receives its standards om the 

scientific laboratory than to accept the idea of the um * 

uZ™l Mind within the individual minds. Yet the tdea of the 
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many self-producing intellects which somehow “click” contains still 
more mysteries. In addition, it shuts its believers off from questions 
of overwhelming beauty and profundity. The deeper experience, 
and hence the deeper truth, is not with the presumably “empirical,” 
but with the religious minds. 

The phobia against anything generally called “metaphysical” 
(though some sort of metaphysics is unavoidable even in a natural¬ 
istic system of philosophy) makes education and related fields, such 
as psychology, psycho-metrics, didactics, sociology, and anthro- 
pology, incapable of profiting sufficiently even from their own de¬ 
tailed research. This kind of research is of enormous importance, 
contrary to opinions not rarely cherished by prejudiced defenders 
of the old liberal arts, who, in their suspicion of anything which 
might be useful though it has not yet a clearly definable method- 
ology, do just as much damage to education as the one-sided “em¬ 
piricist.” For all the scientific pursuits just mentioned have helped 
teachers better to understand the difficulties of the pupil and have 
given us deeper insights into his reactions to motivation, reward, 
and punishment. They have saved many thousands of children 
from frustration, and parents from despair, through placing a 
special human problem in the right scientific setting. It is not a 
little technical detail in a young person’s life if a group of tests 
can persuade him that he is not “dull and “useless,” or if the 
changes of his reading habits, perhaps through the right eyeglasses, 
can prove to him that the world of books is not a closed and 
frightening forest to him. There may be more practical ethics in the 
painstaking research of this kind than in a course on Plato. 

Nevertheless, all specialized empirical research on the behavior 
and education of man can come to full fruition and receive its final 
integration only if it becomes a conscious part in the search for the 
understanding of man in his totality. Just as a painter does not 
simply add color to color but has a vision of the total picture, and 
just as a poet does not write line after fine without a sense of the 
total rhythm, so the people who tiy to educate men must have a 
total image of Man. Even an isolated “ethics of education” would 
not be enough, because ethics when divorced from metaphysics 
becomes but a part of sociology; it may also degenerate into a 
ys em of moralistic precepts about social conventions. But this is 
no longer ethics in the deep sense of the word; rather it is a fetter. 
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Certainly, since there is an element of intuition in all meta¬ 
physics the answers it gives to our questions have been varying; 
though one who undertakes to look behind the curtain of the vo¬ 
cabulary and the cultural contingencies of human search and self- 
expression may discover a much greater degree of unity in 
metaphysics than is generally assumed. However, it is not the con¬ 
formity hi the final answers to the problem of man but the depth of 
the questions raised that decides about the success of civiliza ion. 
Those who ask shallow questions will have shallow answers and be 
further away from the grounds of reality than those agitated by the 

Pa T^ n hfsto^'^education°shLs that those periods have left the 
deepest impact on man’s culture, i.e., were most productive ethi¬ 
cally and educationally, and consequently most mature, which 
possessed the greatest courage in believing that the destiny of the 
human individual as well as the history of the whole human race 

were but parts of a deeper Wisdom. 




Chapter 19 
JEAN PIAGET 


THE CHILD AND MORAL REALISM 


This chapter deals with two distinct levels of activity 
which are to be distinguished in moral thought, particularly in 
relation to the child. First, there is effective moral thought, “moral 
experience which is built up gradually in action as the subject 
comes in contact with reality and meets with shocks and opposi¬ 
tion. It is that which leads him to form such moral judgments as 
will guide him in each particular case as it comes his way and 
enable him to evaluate other people’s actions when these concern 
him more or less directly. And there is also theoretical or verbal 
moral thought, bound to the former by all kinds of links, but as far 
removed from it as is reflective thought from immediate action. 
This verbal morality appears whenever a child, for example, is 
called upon to judge other people’s actions that do not interest 
him directly or to give voice to general principles regarding his 
own conduct independently of his actual deeds. 

Now with regard to this verbal plane, the results of experiments 
conducted were fairly consistent. Though we could not point to 
any stages properly so called, which followed one another in a 
necessary order, we were able to define processes whose final terms 
were quite distinct from one another. These processes might mingle 
and overlap more or less in the life of each child, but they marked 
nevertheless the broad divisions of moral development. We saw 
for example, that the child’s theoretical morality could be subject 
either to the principles arising from unilateral respect (morality of 
heteronomy and objective responsibility) or to those based on 
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mutual respect (morality of inwardness and subjective responsi- 

bl But the problem before us now is this. What do these results 
correspond to in the child’s effective thought on morality? Two 
solutions are possible. It may be that verbal thought is a progres¬ 
sive conscious realization of concrete thought. In that case the 
moral realism we met with and studied would correspond to a 
moral realism effectively at work in action, a realism that would 
no doubt already have been left behind by the time the children 
talked about it theoretically, but a realism which would none the 
less give rise to spontaneous reactions expressed in concrete acts. 
But it may also be that this verbal morality, whose manifestations 
we have observed, corresponds to nothing at all m the child s ef¬ 
fective thought. The children would therefore never have mani¬ 
fested any moral realism in their concrete decisions and judgments^ 
Meeting in their lives with lies analogous to those, for example, of 
a dog as big as a cow or of a boy who pretended to have had goo 
marks in order to be rewarded, they would never have hesitated 

to regard the second as worse than the first. 

As a matter of fact, it is our belief that even for the child, t 

oretic moral reflection does constitute a progressive conscious 

realization of metal activity properly so-called. But the rela tons 

between thought and action are very far from being as simple as 

is commonly supposed, and it will therefore be necessary o s re 
somewhat the point under discussion in order to grasp om results 

In^he'firsCplace^iileas or notions enter into consciousness in in¬ 
verse order to that in which tliev actually arise: what comes 6rs 
in tito o der of action comes last'in the order of conscious realize- 

t :'beT; i iifhe 1 "it does not fof tha, it is 
^i Tn the li:.e of action itself. The notion of good wtoclb gen¬ 
erally speaking, appears 1 ^*-^ notion 

-ration of something that is the primary condu,on of die • 
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I to be consciously realized when the child begins to reflect upon 
morality and to attempt formulation. 

In the second place, to realize consciously is not simply to throw 
into light ideas that have already been fully worked out. Conscious 
realization is a reconstruction and consequently a new and original 
construction superimposed upon the constructions already formed 
by action. As such, therefore, it comes on the scene later than action 
proper. Hence the time-lag which we have found in every sphere of 
child thought. If, then, the moral realism we have noted between 
6 and 8 on the average (we could not detect it under 6 because 
the youngest children could not sufficiently understand the stories 
used), if, then, this moral realism corresponds to something pres¬ 
ent in the moral activity itself, it is not during those years that we 
must seek for this something, but at a very much earlier period. For 
objective responsibility can perfectly well have been discarded 
long ago on the level of action and yet subsist on the level of the¬ 
oretical thought. Besides, we saw examples of children who judged 
the stories we told them in accordance with the principles of ob¬ 
jective responsibility, but who at the same time gave us personal 
reminiscences evaluated in complete conformity with the criterion 
of subjective responsibility. This being so, can we find during the 
first years of moral development instances of realism and objective 
responsibility that correspond to the phenomena which we ob¬ 
served on the verbal plane? We believe that we can. 

In the first place it should be noted that, however averse one 
may be in education to the use of any constraint, even moral, it is 
not possible completely to avoid giving the child commands’ that 
are incomprehensible to it. In such cases—which are almost the 
rule in the traditional form of education based on authority—the 
mere fact of accepting the command almost invariably provokes 
the appearance of moral realism. Here are a few examples ob¬ 
served in one of the author’s own children, in a child, therefore 
whose parents have done all they could to avoid objective respon¬ 
sibility. The following observations will thus hold a fortiori for 
children in whose immediate entourage no special attention is de¬ 
voted to this complex problem of moral autonomy and heteronomy. 

Jacqueline has never been punished in the strict sense of the 
term. At the worst, when she makes a scene, we leave her alone for 
a little while and tell her we shall come back when she can talk 
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quietlv again. She has never been given duties as such, nor have 
we ever demanded from her that sort of passive obedience without 
discussion which in the eyes of so many parents constitutes the 
highest virtue. We have always tried to make her understand the 
“why” of orders instead of laying down “categorical” rules. Above 
all we have always put things to her in the light of cooperation: 

“to help mummy,” to “please” her parents, to “show her sister, and 
so forth-are for her reasons for carrying out orders that cannot be 
understood in themselves. As to rules that are unintelligible to very 
little children, such as the rule of truthfulness, she has never even 

heard mention of them. . . 

But in ordinary life it is impossible to avoid certain injunctions 

of which the purport does not immediately seem to have any sense 
from the child’s point of view. Such are going to bed and having 
meals at given hours, not spoiling things, not touching the t mgs 
on daddy’s table, and so forth. Now, these commandments, re¬ 
ceived and applied before being really understood, naturally give 
rise to a whole ethic of heteronomy with a feeling of pure obliga¬ 
tion, with remorse in case of violation of the law, and so forth ^ 

For example, one evening I find Jacqueline, aged 2; 6 (15) in 
bed, spoiling a towel by pulling out the threads one by one. Her 
mother has already often told her that it is a pity to do that tha 
makes holes, that you can’t mend the holes, and so forth. So say 
to 1 ' “Oh, but mummy will be sad.” J. answers calmly and even 
with an ill-concealed smile: “Yes. It makes holes. You cant mend. 

” I continue my lecture, but she obviously is not going o a e 
me seriously. Still hiding her amusement with c™ p 

a straight face I quickly change the subject. J , conscious > of he 
powers of seduction, then says to me, “My little dar ing a y, 
Ld the incident ends. The next morning however J. -kes up fuh 
of it. Her first words refer to what had happened the night befoi . 

She thinks about the towel and asks her mother w e ® r S 

spect, my words had told and the command had brought about the 

usual consequences. threads out of 

The evening of the same day, J. begins io pun 

the towel again. Her mother repeats that it is a pity. J. is ens < 


1 2; fi (15) ~ 2 wars, 6 months, and 15 days 
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tentively but says nothing. A moment later she is calling out and 
cries till someone comes to her: she simply wanted to see her par¬ 
ents again and make sure that they bore her no grudge. 


We have here an example of a command bringing about, with 
or without apparent respect, a well-marked feeling of duty and of 
wrong. Now it seems obvious to us that such feelings are set up 
before the child has any clear consciousness of moral intention, or 
at any rate before it can distinguish between what is “done on 
purpose” (an action carried out knowingly and in voluntary de¬ 
fiance of the command) and what is “not done on purpose.” A 
child of two and a half spoiling a bath towel has obviously no in¬ 
tention of doing harm. It is simply making an experiment in physics. 
Even if you ask it to stop, it may forget the command and begin 
again, or remember the rule too late to resist the first impulse. We 
would therefore not class J.’s conduct as described above among 
the acts of disobedience (which are by definition conscious) nor a 
fortiori among those committed with the intention of doing harm. 
And yet the sense of guilt is clearly present. It was not till after she 
was three years old that we noted in J. any reactions implying the 
notion that something “not done on purpose” could not be reck¬ 
oned a fault. For instance, I say to her: “You know you’re disturb¬ 
ing me just a little.’ Answer: “7 didn't think ” (in other words, “I 
didn’t do it on purpose”). 2 After the age of 4 months J., it is true, 
uses expressions like “but it’s your fault.” But these apply only to 
the material results and not to the intention. And it is just at this 
age, from the time when speech begins up to about three, that it is 
easiest to observe moral realism and objective responsibility in their 
pure and spontaneous state. 

Let us turn, therefore, to obvious cases of objective responsi¬ 
bility. In the earliest stages of life cleanliness is a constant occasion 
for judgments of responsibility. Now it goes without saying that in 
such a domain the element of intentionality is almost entirely ab¬ 
sent from the children’s actions. Even the most orthodox Freudians 
cannot deny that in the vast majority of cases the child of one or 


thl ™LM ereSting t0 “° te fl ? a t the moment when the idea of intention appears in 
die moral language of the child coincides more or less with the age of the firs? 

wh^ch'results^fmm^th ’ c . 0rres P 0nd , Precisely to a need for motivation 

wmcft results from the conscious realization of the intentionality of actions. 
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two that cannot control its bodily functions when it is asleep or at 
play has simply not acquired the necessary physical control Cases 
of intentional or even “unconscious” resistance to the rules of clean¬ 
liness are very rare at this age. Now, in spite of the purely auto¬ 
matic character of the reactions in question, parents are bound to 
ask their children to be careful. When accidents occur it is only 
natural that they should express their disappointment. In short, 
however delicately one may put the matter, there have to be com¬ 
mands and therefore duties. Now the curious thing is that the sense 
of guilt is proportional, not to the incidental negligence (as when 
the child forgets to “ask,” and so forth), but to the physical acts 

themselves. _, 

For example, J. at 1; 2 (28) has been put to bed and given med¬ 
icine of whose effects she has been informed. In spite of her 
mother’s precautions, specially designed to avoid any reaction of 
shame or guilt, J. is greatly upset when the medicine works. Hei 
face assumes an expression of distress, her eyes fill with tears he 
mouth droops, and she is obviously experiencing the same feelings 
as if the thing had happened in normal circumstances through her 

own negligence. 

But it must not be thought that this special domain is the only 
one propitious to the spontaneous development of objective respon¬ 
sibility Any rule involving a material application admits of 
same deviations. Another good example is that concerning food and 

the rules connected with it. , 

For some time J. has had a small appetite, wi 

Ihrnddm'ke" acup of cocoa at four o'clock a good 

tables in the middle of the day. a few little drops (o^iocldone 

orders had been accepted, right and wrong were defined by the 
conformity or non-conformity of actions in relation to them, . 

t „,s independently of all possible 

£ mod r>- of vegetables will^ie too much 
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the rule. It is no good letting her off, she perseveres in her view, 
though she is not enjoying her food. Every time she is given a 
spoonful she cannot swallow it, but when the bowl is taken away 
she asks for it back, as though it were a sin not to empty it. Finally 
it is taken away and we try to reassure her by telling her that it is 
not her fault, that some days people are less hungry than others, 
and so forth. In spite of all these precautions taken by her mother, 
J. then begins to cry. Even when she has been comforted she still 
shows signs of remorse, promises to go to sleep, and so on. 

Another example. At the age of 2; 10 (23), J. is taking her hydro¬ 
chloric acid as usual. But too many drops have been put in the 
glass, and J. is told that she need not drink it all. Sure enough, 
after taking a draught or two she complains that it prickles; she 
looks disgusted and even feels sick. All the same she wants to drink 
it all up. Her mother repeats that it is not necessary and lifts her 
down from her chair. J. bursts into tears as though she had done 
wrong. She comes back to the glass and insists upon drinking it up. 

These two last examples seem to demonstrate how strong and 
spontaneous is the child’s evaluation of objective responsibility. It 
is even staggering to find that in a little girl who has never known 
what authority is and whose parents make a point of cultivating 
autonomy of conscience in their children, the orders received 
should lead to so stubborn a moral realism. A rule emanating from 
the parents brings about a sense of duty against which the later 
attenuations of the parents themselves are for the moment power¬ 
less. It is true that in the three cases we have just quoted (cleanli¬ 
ness and rules about food) pride may play a certain part. The child 
will not admit defeat. But this very pride presupposes a realistic 
consciousness of rules. If the child did not consider it a sort of 
moral lapse in itself not to finish her glass of medicine, her bowl 
of vegetables, or her cup of cocoa, she would not feel humiliated 
at being let off these obligations. 3 

A third group of examples relating to clumsiness must also be 

given. Now, during the early years, a child will often regard his 

own clumsiness from a purely objective point of view, even to his 
own detriment. 

3 W e may add in order to reassure the reader, that Jacqueline is by no means 
continually haunted by the commands which she respects. 
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J., at about 2 years old, is playing with a shell I have lent her. 
The shell is very fragile and breaks the first time it is dropped. J. is 
dismayed, and I have the greatest difficulty in persuading her that 


it is not her fault. 

We need not dwell upon this example. It is a commonplace 
among children, and everyone will have had occasion to observe 
something like it. On this point too it is not until later that the child 
will differentiate involuntary clumsiness (pure accident) from 
clumsiness due to negligence or carelessness. In the early stages, it 

is only the result that counts. 

In short, it is our belief that during the first years, the inevitable 
constraint of the adult—even if, as in the case of J., it is leduced to 
the minimum—necessarily brings about a certain moral realism 
which will be more or less marked according to the nature of the 
home and to the combined characters of paients and child. The 
moral realism which later on we observe on the verbal plane would 
thus be the indirect result of these early phenomena. 

But between the spontaneous moral realism of the early years 
and the theoretical moral realism which we analyzed before, there 
is an intermediate link that must not be disregarded-we mean the 


judgment made by the child, not about his own actions, but about 
the^conduct of his equals. As far as he himself is concerned he suc¬ 
ceeds fairly soon (at about 3^f, when the first “whys” and the in¬ 
terest in motivation begin) in differentiating intentional faults 
from involuntary breaches of the moral code. And soon after this 
he leams to excuse himself by the plea of not on purpose. But 
when it comes to the deeds of those around him, things appear in 
a very different light. Generally speaking, it is not going too far to 
sav that the child-like ourselves-is more severe with others than 
with himself. The reason for this is quite simple. The conduct of 
other people appears in its outward shape long before we can un¬ 
derstand the intentions behind it; so that we are apt immediately 
to compare this outward shape with the established rule and to 
judge the action by this essentially objective criterion. It is only by 
a continuous effort of generosity and sympathy that we can lesist 
such a tendency and try to understand other peoples reactions m 
terms of their intentions. It is obvious that the child is capable very 
early of such intropathy. But it is also obvious that during this 
phase where respect for rules still outweighs cooperation (the 
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stage in which rules are at once mystically accepted and egocen- 
trically practiced), it is also obvious, we repeat, that to judge psy¬ 
chologically will require a greater effort in the case of other people s 
actions than in that of our own. To put it differently, moral realism 
will last longer with regard to the evaluation of other people’s con¬ 
duct than with regard to that of one’s own. And the facts, indeed, 
seem to bear this out. 

Here from amongst many others is an observation which one of 
our students has been kind enough to communicate to us. Parallels 
to it could be found in any child. 

1. Mad (4 yrs.) says to her mother: “You know, Mummy, I’ve 
wiped the dishes.” Ja (2y> yrs.) adds: “Me too.” Mad: “No, that’s 
not true.~Yes.~No, you didn’t wipe the dishes. So it’s naughty to 
say that.” Mother: “Perhaps Ja is making a mistake and thinks she 
has wiped them.” Mad: “No, no, she didn’t wipe them. It’s not nice 
of her to say that. It was only me.” 

2. Ja: “You’re all over spots, you are.”— Mad: “No. It’s not true, 
it’s not true.—It is true.”— Mad (furiously): “Its not true. That’s 
nonsense. . . . Mummy, Ja is talking nonsense!” 

3. Ja, without meaning to, hurts Mad. Mad cries: “Mummy, Ja 
is horrid. She hit me.”— But she didn’t do it on purpose, she didn’t 
want to hurt you.—“Yes she did, she did it on purpose. She hit me 
very hard. She hurt me very much.” 

In dealing with the evaluation of the conduct of others we have 
approached the slightly artificial situation in which the child con¬ 
siders actions that are not directly observed but are described by 
means of a story. If moral realism lasts longer with regard to judg¬ 
ments made about others than in the purely individual domain, it 
goes without saying that its reign will be even further prolonged 
when it comes to the purely verbal examples contained in our 

stories. But here another phenomenon comes in to complicate mat¬ 
ters. 

For the child’s moral realism is certainly far more systematic on 
the plane of theory than on that of action, so that we would seem 
to be dealing here with something in the nature of a new and dif¬ 
ferent phenomenon. The fact is that the conscious realization im¬ 
plied in all theoretical reflection does not merely repeat, after a 
greater or lesser interval, what has effectively taken place in prac- 
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tical actions. There are, over and above the delays, distortions in¬ 
herent in the very mechanism of reflection. For as soon as on 
immediate action there follows, or is superposed, a thought that is 
detached from reality and set free by the power of words or imag¬ 
ination, the mind is thrown out of focus, a whole set of illusions of 
perspective prevails, and especially the unconscious illusion of 
egocentrism. Thus it is that in the intellectual sphere, the child 
who tries to reason will be up against a series of difficulties which 
were conquered long ago by practical intelligence. Similarly, in the 
moral sphere when he simply has stories told to him, he will be led 
to make judgments devoid of pity and lacking in psychological 
insight, testifying therefore to a more or less systematic moral real¬ 
ism^ whereas in real life he would undoubtedly sympathize with 
those whom from afar he regards as the greatest sinners. 

We see, therefore, how the spontaneous moral realism of the 
early years, while it dwindles progressively with regard to the sub¬ 
ject’s own conduct, may very well develop elsewhere, first in the 
evaluation of other people’s actions, and finally in reflection con¬ 
cerning purely theoretical cases involved in stories, in histories, and 
in social myths in general. If we were dealing with so-called prim¬ 
itive societies, we should have to add that these final products of 
moral realism, once they are consolidated by the social constraint 
of the crroup as a whole (in contrast to the elementary constraint 
of adults over children), are capable of reacting upon the actua 
minds of individuals by a repercussion that will be readily under¬ 
stood But as we are speaking only of the child we may con ne 
ourselves to the conclusion that moral realism does correspond to 
something effective and spontaneous in child thought. Every ru e, 
whether it be imposed upon the younger by the older child, o! 
upon the child bv the adult, begins by remaining external to the 
mind before it comes to be really interiorized. During this purely 
external phase, the most rigorous moral realism may very we go 
hand in hand with what seems to be the laxest and most egocen n 

P ‘ Hiwhig cleared up this point let us now try to’Solvethe problem 
ot the nature of moral realism taken dynamically and reduced to 
the true proportions indicated by the preceding iscussion. n ° 
words, lit us not any longer regard the results of our interrogations 

as self-contained, but rather as the final and indirect outcome of a 
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primitive and far more diffused tendency. It is this spontaneous 
moral realism—of which the children’s theoretical talk is only the 
reflection—which we must now examine so as to establish its origin 
and conditions. 

Moral realism seems to us to be due to the conjunction of two 
series of causes—those peculiar to the spontaneous thought of the 
child (childish “realism”), and those belonging to the constraint 
exercised by the adult. But this conjunction, far from being acci¬ 
dental, seems to us to be characteristic of the most general proc¬ 
esses of child psychology as they occur in the intellectual as well 
as in the moral domain. For the fundamental fact of human psy¬ 
chology is that society, instead of remaining almost entirely inside 
the individual organism as in the case of animals prompted by their 
instincts, becomes crystallized almost entirely outside the individ¬ 
uals. In other words, social rules, as Durkheim has so powerfully 
shown, whether they be linguistic, moral, religious, or legal, can¬ 
not be constituted, transmitted, or preserved by means of an in¬ 
ternal biological heredity, but only through the external pressure 
exercised by individuals upon each other. 

To put it in yet another way. In the field of morals, rules do not 
appear in the mind of the child as innate facts, but as facts that are 
transmitted to him by his seniors, and to which from his ten derest 
years he has to conform by means of a sui generis form of adapta¬ 
tion. This, of course, does not prevent some rules from containing 
more than others an element of rationality, thus corresponding to 
the deepest functional constants of human nature. But whether 
they be rational or simply a matter of usage and consensus of opin¬ 
ion, rules imposed on the childish mind by adult constraint do be¬ 
gin by presenting a more or less uniform character of exteriority 
and sheer authority. So that instead of passing smoothly from an 
early individualism (the “social” element of the first months is only 
biologically social, so to speak, inside the individual, and therefore 
individualistic) to a state of progressive cooperation, the child is 
from his first year onwards in the grip of a coercive education 
which goes straight on and ends by producing what Claparede 4 
has so happily called a veritable “short-circuit.” 

As a result of this we have three processes to consider: the spon¬ 
taneous and unconscious egocentrism belonging to the individual 

* Claparede, Experimental Education and Child Psychology. 
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as such, adult constraint, and cooperation. But-and this is the es¬ 
sential point-the spontaneous egocentrism of the child, and t e 
constraint of the adult, far from being each other’s antitheses on al 
points so far agree in certain domains as to give rise to paradoxical 
md singularly stable compromises. For cooperation alone can 
shake the child out of its initial state of unconscious egocentrism; 
whereas constraint acts quite differently and strengthens egocentric 
features (at any rate on certain points) until such time as cooper¬ 
ation delivers the child both from egocentrism and from the results 
of this constraint. We shall attempt to verify these statements with 

regard to moral realism. .. 

The first group of factors that tend to explain moral realism is 

therefore based on one of the most spontaneous features of child 
thought-realism in general. For the child is a realist, and this 
means that in almost every domain he tends to consider as externa , 
to “reify ” the contents of his mind. And he has a systematic pro¬ 
pensity'for the reification of the contents of consciousness that are 
shared by all minds, whence his tendency to materialize and pio- 

iect into the universe the realities of social life. 

It is particularly necessary to remember at this point the definite 

instruments of thought. Dreams, for example even when the chid 
already knows that they are deceptive as to then- contents,_are, «1 

fig of ethereal, rarefied picture floating in the air and ^e" 
our eves. Names (comparable to moral niles in a > 
mitted and imposed by the adult surrounding) constitute “ a mia 

with'lts > own nature, having always existed and ten bcahzed m 
the object Finally, thought itself, instead of consisting m an inter 
nil activity, is conceived as a sort of material power in direct com¬ 
munication with the external universe. , , , lysis 

rationalism that belongs to all thought and can .1^ 
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them, it is certainly because he cannot perceive them without con¬ 
ceiving them. But to give up gradually the spurious absolutes sit¬ 
uated away and apart from the context of relations that has been 
built up during experience itself is the work of a superior kind of 
rationality. When the child comes to draw things as he sees them, 
it will be precisely because he has given up taking isolated objects 
in and for themselves and has begun to construct real systems of 
relations which take into account the true perspective in which 
things are connected. Thus “intellectual realism,” though it is the 
forerunner of authentic rationalism, also implies a deviation which 
consists in isolating too soon and therefore in “reifying” the early 
products of rational construction. It is therefore still “realism” in 
our sense of the term, that is to say, it is an illegitimate exterioriza¬ 
tion of intellectual processes, an illegitimate fixation of each mo¬ 
ment of the constructive movement. 

Being therefore a realist in every domain, it is not surprising 
that the child should from the first “realize” and even “reify” the 
moral laws which he obeys. It is forbidden to lie, to steal, to spoil 
things, and so forth—all, so many laws which will be conceived as 
existing in themselves, independently of the mind, and in conse¬ 
quence independently of individual circumstances and of inten¬ 
tions. For this is the place to recall the fundamental fact that, just 
because of the general realism of his spontaneous thought, the 
child, up to the age of about 7—8, always regards the notion of law 
as simultaneously moral and physical. Indeed, we have tried to 
show that until the age of 7-8 there does not exist for the child a 
single purely mechanical law of nature. If clouds move swiftly 
when the wind is blowing, this is not only because of a necessarv 
connection between the movement of the wind and that of the 
clouds; it is also and primarily because the clouds “must” hurrv 
along to bring us rain, or night, and so on. If the moon shines only 
by night and the sun only by day, it is not merely because of the 
material arrangements ensuring this regularity; it is primarily be¬ 
cause the sun “is not allowed” to walk about at night, because the 
heavenly bodies are not masters of their destiny but are subject 
like all living beings to rules binding upon their wills. If boats re¬ 
main afloat on the water while stones sink to the bottom, this does 
not happen merely for reasons relating to their weight; it is because 
things have to be so in virtue of the World-Order. 
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In short, the universe is permeated with moral rules; physical 
regularity is not dissociated from moral obligation and social rule. 

Not that the last two are to be deemed more important than the 
first. Far from it. There is simply non-differentiation between the 
two ideas. The idea of physical regularity is as primitive as that of 
psychical or moral regularity, but neither is conceived independ¬ 
ently of the other. It is only natural, therefore, that the moral rule 
should retain something physical about it. Like names, it is a part 
of things, a characteristic feature, and even a necessary condition 
of the universe. What, then, do intentions matter? The problem of 
responsibility is simply to know whether a law has been respected 
or violated, just as if we trip, independently of any carelessness, we 
fall to the ground by virtue of the law of gravity, so tampering 
with the truth, even unwittingly, will be called a lie and incur 
punishment. If the fault remains unnoticed, things themselves wi 

‘IrAol'lrdrifcmseems to us from this point of view to be 
a natural and spontaneous produet of child thought. For „ is not 
nearly so natural as one would think for primitive thought to take 
intentions into account. The child is far more interested in the resuU 
than in the motivation of his own actions. It is coopeiation t 
leads to the primacy of intentionally, by forcing the individual to 
be cot st ndv occupied with the point of view of other people so as 
to compare ii with his own. Indeed, one is struck to see how uncon¬ 
scious of itself and how little inclined to introspection is Uie eg - 

centric though, of very young children. It may be objec^to this 
that primitive thought seems, on the conti aiv, 

sort ^ universal intentionalism: childish — 

tributing intentions to all things, so also the why*“ SQ 

forth But this does no, in any way con,radio ou,Mta- 
tribute stereotyped intentions to every .“ d tliem is another. 

*ml a uii^ 

what is spiritual and what is material. account for the 

But these considerations are not suthcient ro 
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phenomena we have observed, and we must now turn our attention 
to the second aspect of moral realism. For moral realism is also the 
product of adult constraint. Nor is there, as we have already 
pointed out, anything mysterious in this double origin. The adult is 
part of the child’s universe, and the conduct and commands of the 
adult thus constitute the most important element in this World- 
Order which is the source of childish realism. 

But there is more to it than this. It looks as though, in many ways, 
the adult did everything in his power to encourage the child to per¬ 
severe in its specific tendencies, and to do so precisely in so far as 
these tendencies stand in the way of social development. Whereas, 
given sufficient liberty of action, the child will spontaneously 
emerge from his egocentrism and tend with his whole being 
toward cooperation, the adult most of the time acts in such a way 
as to strengthen egocentrism in its double aspect, intellectual and 
moral. Two things must be distinguished here, differing consider¬ 
ably in theoretical importance but of equal moment practically— 
the externality of adult commands and the lack of psychological 
insight in the average adult. 

In the first place, moral commands almost inevitably remain ex¬ 
ternal to the child—at any rate during the first years. Most parents 
burden their children with a number of duties of which the reason 
must long remain incomprehensible, such as not to tell lies of any 
kind, and so forth. Even in the most modern education, the child is 
forced to adopt a whole set of habits relative to food and cleanliness 
of which he cannot immediately grasp the why and the wherefore. 
All these rules are naturally placed by the child on the same plane 
as actual physical phenomena. One must eat after going for a walk, 
go to bed at night, have a bath before going to bed, exactly as the 
sun shines by day and the moon by night, or as pebbles sink while 
boats remain afloat. All these things are and must be so; they are as 
the World-Order decrees that they should be, and there must be a 
reason for it all. But none of it is felt from within as an impulse of 
sympathy or of pity is felt. So that from the first we have a morality 
of external rules and a morality of reciprocity-or rather of the 
elements which will later on be utilized by moral reciprocity—and 
so long as these two moralities do not unite, the first will almost 
inevitably lead to a certain amount of realism. 

But m the second place, and this unfortunately is no less impor- 
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tant a consideration, the majority of parents are poor psychologists 
and give their children the most questionable of moral training. It 
is perhaps in this domain that one realizes most keenly how im¬ 
moral it can be to believe too much in morality, and how much 
more precious is a little humanity than all the rules in the world. 
Thus the adult leads the child to the notion of objective responsi¬ 
bility, and consolidates in consequence a tendency that is already 

natural to the spontaneous mentality of little children. 

It would be difficult, to be sure, to embark upon an objective 
inquiry in such matters. But if systematic investigation is lacking 
we have some precious sources of information which often enable 
us to plumb greater depths than are ever revealed by a mere ac¬ 
cumulation of incomplete observations. Literature is at hand more¬ 
over to supplement scientific psychology. Edmund Gosses 
autobiographic study, Father and Son, not to mentmn the many 

novels that revive almost unaltered the memories of c ^ ho ° d ’ 6 
us more than many a learned treatise on the subject. The mdrwdua 
examination of youthful delinquents or of difficult children 
equally illuminating. Finally, it is impossible to psychoanalyze an 
adolescent or an adult without discovering that the su V cts 'P°, 

taneous anamnesia (always so full of interest) is 

most definite memories relating to the mistakes which his parents 

made in brinilin^ liim up* . .11 • 

But although such methods alone will put exceptionally lUu - 

natinu cases within our reach, it might perhaps be possible to set 

XoGn inquiry into the mentality of the "average parent and to 

accumulate^observations made in certain homogeneous and com- 

Sunday evenings after a days outing. How to be struck 

on such occasions by the psychological mam wrong- 

the efforts which the parents make to catch then childien in wio g 

h s ,;:;;« c*-**^. «<• 

bv some little artifice or other from taking up a line o f^uc 
which his pride is sure - .make him s ,ck . "X* 

rJ.lt r^ufate laws in spite of the con 

fradictions and the ever-increasing mental confjujon 
accumulation leads to); the pleasure taken m .n«>c J , P> 
ments; the pleasure taken in using authority; and the soit 
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which one sees so often in perfectlv respectable folk, whose motto 
is that the child s will must be broken, or that he must be “made 
to feel a stronger will than his.” 

Such a form of education leads to that perpetual state of tension 
which is the appanage of so munv families, and w hich the parents 
responsible tor it attribute, needless to saw to the inborn wicked¬ 
ness of the child and to original sin. But frequent and legitimate 
in many respects as is the- child's revolt against such methods, he is 
nevertheless invvardlv defeated in the majority of cast's. Unable to 
distinguish precisely between w hat is good in his parents and what 
is open to criticism; incapable, owing to the “ambivalence of his 
feelings towards them, of criticizing his parents objectively, the 
child ends in moments of attachment In invvardlv admitting their 

* # O 

right to tlit* authority they wield over him. Even when grown up, he 
will l><‘ unable, except in very rare cases, to break loose from the 
affective schemas acquired in this way, and will be as stupid with 
his ow n children as his parents were with him. 

It is clearly by this constraint exercised bv one generation upon 
the other that we must seek to explain the rise and persistence of 
moral realism. Moral realism, rooted as it is in the whole of the 
child s spontaneous realism, is thus consolidated and stylized in a 
hundred ways by adult constraint. Such a meeting of the products 
of adult pressure with those of child mentality is no accident; it is 
not the exception but the rule in child psychology. And this can be 
only too easily explained, since it is through the age-long action, 
groping its way down the centuries, of the generations one upon 
the other that the essential elements of common morality and peda¬ 
gogy have been formed by a mutual adaptation of the two men¬ 
talities thus confronted. 

In order to show how natural is this double aspect of moral real¬ 
ism, let us compare it to a phenomenon winch is its exact counter¬ 
part from the intellectual point of view—verbal realism, or 
verbalism, which results from the union between the spontaneous 

linguistic syncretism of the child and the verbal constraint of the 
adult. 

One of the most striking features of the egocentric mentality 
from the intellectual point of view is syncretism, that is to say, per¬ 
ception, conception and reasoning by general (“global”) 5 and un- 

5 The opposite of “analyzed.” 
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analyzed schemas. We found it to be particularly prevalent in the 
domain of verbal understanding. A sentence, a story, a proverb will 
crive the child the impression that he has completely understood it 
as soon as he has succeeded in constructing out of it a sort of 
general inclusive schema, or “global” meaning, even when indi¬ 
vidual words or groups of words are still quite incomprehensible to 
him. Such an attitude is closely bound up with egocentrism. For 
it is discussion and mutual criticism that urge us to analyze things; 
left to ourselves we are quickly satisfied with a global, and, con¬ 
sequently, a subjective explanation. Now “global” syncretism quite 
naturally leads the child to verbalism. Since every word obtains its 
meaning as a function of these syncretic schemas, words end by 
acquiring a substance of their own independently of reality. What, 
now, are the effects of adult constraint with regard to this verbal¬ 
ism? Does it progressively diminish this product of egocentnsm or 
does it consolidate it Ain so far as the adult can cooperate with the 
child that is to sav, can discuss things on an equal footing an 
collaborate with him in finding things out, it goes without saying 
that his influence will lead to analysis. But m so far as his words 
are spoken with authority, in so far, especially, as verbal inst ™ ctl ™ 
outweighs experiment in common, it is obvious that the adult will 

consolidate childish verbalism. Unfortunately it is the secon ^ 
native that is most often realized in the teaching given in schools 

and even in the home. The prestige of the spoken word 
over anv amount of active experiment and free discu s.om Sehoo 
have been held responsible for the verbalism of chddmm W 
not unite correct as verbalism arises out of certain spontaneous 
tendencies in the child. But the school, instead of creating an 
atmosphere favorable to the diminution of these tenidenc.es base 
its teaching upon them and consolidates them by making use 

l ''Ah this will have served to show the parallelism between moral 

and intellectual facts in the domain of realism. and 

verbalism are therefore the two clearest ^ > 

in which adult constraint combines with childish ., 

How does the child ever attain to autonomy proper? We see the 

mss 

this connection to be the determining factor of autonomr. 
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moral autonomy appears when the mind regards as necessary an 
ideal that is independent of all external pressure. Now, apart from 
our relations to other people, there can be no moral necessity. The 
individual as such knows only anomy and not autonomy. Con¬ 
versely, any relation with other persons, in which unilateral respect 
takes place, leads to heteronomy. Autonomy therefore appears only 
with reciprocity, when mutual respect is strong enough to make 
the individual feel from within the desire to treat others as he him¬ 
self would wish to be treated. 



Chapter 20 

GEORGE SARTON 


SCIENCE AND MORALITY 


The best wav of introducing the subject which I pro¬ 
pose to discuss is to relate two parables, with moral implications, 
which I have been revolving in my mind so often that they have 

become as it were a part of its substance. 

A General-in-chief sends one of his regiments to attack th e enemy 

far awav from his own point of concentration; he knows that the 
f £S« will he destroyed hut that it will enable bin, to atfarnhrs 
main objective. It all works out as tire general had planned The 
forlorn hope is cut to pieces, and thanks to that the mam body of 
the armv defeats the enemv and puts it to rout. The question is. 
were the men of the sacrificed regiment defeated or victorious, 
vou consider that regiment by itself, as a separate unit, t ley we 
utterb defeated. If vou consider them as a part of t re mam aim>^ 
they must share in its victory. I believe that the -c-d pom, of 

is the true one Not mdy = “il— victor 
from 'the' jaw's of* deatlr^ Not onlv were they victorious, they were 

the angels and the heroes of v>d» i y , consider with 

That is my firs, parable, and I invite >° 1 no . of equa l 

me two men who are fighting one an a ' ent \ e while the other 
Strength and courage but ^a,r mU ^ ^ „ jeopard- 

is rough, cruel, and unfan. 1 hus the si g conscience, while 

ized by the many ,imitat 7^^ t ^Xhatsoever-ani'thing goes. 

NZNt, orv ? The second of course. Yet >, 
oN n,unkind « - ^ole, it is Fn „, on e 
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earth the “good people,” the forward-looking ones, the “dream¬ 
ers” ever triumphed over the unprincipled barbarians, over the ruf¬ 
fians, gangsters, and murderers, who on every level of society, from 
top to bottom, were weakening the Empire, and undermining like 
termites the whole fabric of civilization. How could the monks who 
were then almost the onlv reliable guardians of Western culture, 
and who were trying to prepare the good life in their monasteries, 
how could such meek and inefficient individuals overcome all the 
forces of evil and darkness? And vet they did. The Roman Empire 
disappeared, to be sure, but its virtue and justification, its prin¬ 
ciples of piety, order, and law triumphed over chaos. The triumph 
was far from complete; nothing is ever complete and perfect in this 
world. But the traditions of justice and goodness which survived 
were sufficient to preserve culture and hand it on to the following 
generations and finally to us. In the long run, the good man, though 
critically handicapped bv his own moderation, had triumphed over 
the bad one. 


Before trying to explain that paradox, I must forestall an objec¬ 
tion. My two parables speak only of war and struggle; is that truly 
appropriate to my message? It certainly is. Let us realize once for 


all that there is no peace in life, but onlv war; peace can only come 
to us when we are dead. The difference between peace-loving 
people and others is not a difference between peace and war, but 
between the objects of war. We mean to fight for justice and beauty 
and truth, because we know that those things which alone can give 
value to our life must be won, and won again and again, and that 
we can reach them only as much as we deserve. Virtue can be 


maintained only by uninterrupted effort. Peace, whether of the 
individual soul or of the people, can be realized onlv bv constant 


struggle against its internal and external enemies. It is not some¬ 
thing static and tangible, but only a dynamic equilibrium. Just as 
soon as people relax-just as soon as they take peace for granted- 
they slip backwards, and great may be their fall. 

The history of science is the story of a protracted struggle, which 
will never end, against the inertia of superstition and ignorance, 
against the liars and hypocrites, against the deceivers and the self- 
deceived, against all the forces of darkness and nonsense. The his¬ 
tory of art is the story- of a protracted struggle, which will never 
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end, against the inertia of ugliness, against all the people who prize 
the upholstery of life more than its harmony, and are ever ready 
to destroy the beauty of nature or besmirch their own nests. The 
history of society or government is the story of a protracted 
struggle, which will never end, against all the forms of tyranny, 
whether individual or social, against arbitrariness in human deal¬ 
ings, and against the exploitation of the weak and the poor by the 
stron <r and the rich. The history of mankind at its best is that of a 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which can never be free from struggles, for the 

latter never end except with life itself. 

To return to our subject, how is it that Christianity has tri¬ 
umphed (however incompletely) over paganism, morality (how¬ 
ever imperfect) over immorality, relative justice over injustice, 
order over chaos? How did the saints succeed in disarming the 
ruffians, the scientists in overcoming the liars? How could gentle 
people survive long enough to transmit their gentleness and in¬ 
crease it—however slowly—in the face of a brutal world? Those 
events seem so miraculous that one might be tempted to abandon 
the attempt of explaining them, and speak only of Providence. Yet 
I believe that an explanation can be given if one does not insist on 
an absolutely complete one. Every human explanation, as we know, 
must fall short of perfection because of our own hopeless imper¬ 
fection. But if we take for granted the existence m man-in some 
men at least-of an unquenchable thirst for beauty, justice, and 
truth, then the ultimate victory of the defenseless good men over 
the bandits armed cap-a-pie and ready for anything can be ex¬ 
plained. The miracle occurs because there is continuity of effor 
am on" the former, while the latter are always and necessarily at 


Wicn'thH'im Of man is simply to be powerful or wealthy his 
achievements are likely to be undone just as soon as he dies (if not 
earlier) because many other men have the same selfish mo iv 
and no one can obtain full satisfaction except at the expense of 
others. If his triumph is sufficient, he can hardly expect his c nldren 
to continue his struggle, because they may desire to en,oy m 
peace" the advantages which he has won and paid fo. so deai 
what is more he may himself begin the undoing of his own powe. 
because he may have had time i„ the lull of his battles to reahee 

the emptiness of such a victory as his. 
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On the other hand if ones aim is to create beauty, the more 
beauty there is around him—created by others—and the better it 
is, when he dies, what he has created is added to the capital of 
beauty of the whole world. It is the same with justice and truth. 
There is indeed considerable emulation, a real struggle, in the cre¬ 
ation of it, but such emulation is neither exclusive nor destructive. 
If a man succeeds in increasing the amount of justice (or decreas¬ 
ing the amount of injustice), he does not do it for himself alone, 
and others may continue his effort where he left off. However, no¬ 
where is the emulation a more complete collaboration than in the 
case of science. The competition is as intense among men of science 
as among any other men, but nevertheless they are all pulling to¬ 
gether—not against one another—and whenever a parcel of truth is 
found by any scientist, he finds it not for himself, not even for his 
own people, or the people of a single nation or faith, but for the 
whole world. 

The gentle but continuous efforts of good men are like the pro¬ 
verbial drops of water falling unobtrusively but uninterruptedly 
upon the same place and cutting mountains. They must necessarily 
defeat the erratic efforts of selfish men, however strong the latter 
and however weak themselves. The higher aspirations of men are 
sufficiently pertinacious and convergent to accomplish miracles, 
and it is only because of its continuity of purpose that humanity 
has at all succeeded in achieving a modicum of civilization. 

That truth had been realized by one of the greatest conquerors 
in the material world, and one who had been given time to drink 
the cup of disillusion to the very dregs. Said Napoleon to his hench¬ 
man Fontanes (could that pusillanimous creature understand 
him?) “Do you know what I wonder at more than anything in the 
world? At the impotence of force to organize anything. There are 
only two powers in the world, the sword and the intellect, and in 
the long run the sword is always beaten by the intellect.” 

The great Emperor had met the same paradox as we have but he 
had failed to explain it, and in his disenchantment he had perhaps 
reached an excessive conclusion. For if force is useless to create 

and cannot compete with reason, yet it may serve the 
function in human affairs of "giving moral ideas time to take root.” 1 


anything 


1 That is Admiral Mahan’s felicitous expression 
Civitas Dei (Macmillan: 1934), 


as quoted by Lionel Curtis, 
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That is, it may truly help to organize order in the face of chaos, 
provided that it is not depraved by internal poisons and nullified 
bv a selfish and stupid antagonism to the main drift of mankind, 
that it works with and not against the instinctive sociability of the 
race. With force at his disposal and without that superior instinct 
man would be nothing, as Aristotle remarked more than twenty- 
two centuries ago, but the most dangerous of the beasts. The very 
fact that he has never succeeded in playing that beastly part for 
lontf, does it not prove the existence of an innate and persistent vir- 
tue & in him, which sooner or later must destroy any form of immoral 

power? 

Some historians were quick in realizing, even in days far remote 
from our own, that their main task should be to set forth not so 
much the military and dynastic vicissitudes and the pathology of 
mankind, as the obscure travail which prepared its gradual evo¬ 
lution and made possible the accomplishment of its higher purpose. 
At first the religious aspect of that purpose was emphasized, which 
was already an immense step forward. Thus the great Palestinian 
scholar, Eusebius, declares at the beginning of the fifth book of his 
church history: “Other writers of historical works have confined 
themselves to the written tradition of victories in wars, of triumphs 
over enemies, of the exploits of generals and the valour of soldiers 
men stained with blood and with countless murders for the sake of 
children and countrv and other possessions; but it is wars most 
peaceful, waged for the very peace of the soul, and men who 
therein have been valiant for truth rather than for country, and for 
pietv rather than for their dear ones, that our record of those who 
order their lives according to God will inscribe on everlasting mon¬ 
uments: it is the struggles of the athletes of piety and their valour 
which braved so much, trophies won from demons, and victories 
against unseen adversaries, and the crowns at the end of all, that 

it will proclaim for everlasting remembrance. f 

How magnificent such a declaration in the mouth of a water o 

the first half of the fourth century! Eusebius’ exaltation was due to 

the fact that he had fully appreciated Constantine srecogmtion of 

Christianity (a.d. 312), thanks to which, to use his own woid 

, Eusebius, The Ecclcsia*Heal HMory. will, an English translation by Kirsopp 

Lake, Vol. I (Locb Library: 1926), pp. 404-/. 
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again, “two roots of blessing, the Roman empire and the doctrine 
of Christian piety, sprang up together for the benefit of men.” 3 His 
understanding of history was prophetic though we would interpret 
it differently today. We would agree with him that the main pur¬ 
pose of historiography must be to emphasize the main purpose of 
mankind, and that if one wishes to indicate the chief lines of human 
development it almost suffices to insist upon the creative and lasting 
achievements and to evoke the great men who were responsible 
for them. We could not agree completely on the achievements nor 
on the men, but well enough on the principle. 

Behold all the beauties and glories of nature, but what could be 
more interesting among them than men themselves, and among 
men who could interest us more deeply than those who accomplish 
our destiny and justify our existence? 

Behold the grandeur of art, but beyond the works of art we look 
for the men who produced them, and are these not more impressive 
than their own creations? 


f 


Behold the serene greatness of science, the wonderful succession i 
of discoveries which have deepened our insight into all the mys¬ 
teries of the universe, even beyond the reach of the most fantastic 
dreams. These are marvels indeed in comparison with which all the 
marvels of the Arabian Nights seem cheap and commonplace; but 
the greatest marvel of all, is it not the fact that those things were 
discovered and invented by men substantially like ourselves? 

Think of how puny we are, and contemptible in many ways, and 
yet that some of us beings of our own flesh and blood—have added 
so much beauty to the universe and enabled us to penetrate its own i 
beauties far more deeply and vibrate with it in far closer unisonl 
than was ever deemed possible. These are great achievements in¬ 
deed, absolute conquests. Said Napoleon (it is strange that I should 
quote him twice, but his career—that demonic welter of creation 
and destruction-is very instructive indeed): “The only conquests ) 
which can leave no regrets are our conquests over ignorance.” We 
might add—“and over injustice and ugliness.” We have no better 
reasons for pride in our manhood than those victories-pure vic- 
tones—without dishonorable failures, without atrocities or lies, 
without anything to be ashamed of. 


° r f‘ ion “ P raise ° f Constantine the Great which Eusebius pronounced 
on the thirtieth anniversary of the emperor’s reign, i.e., in 336; chapter 16, 4. 
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Eusebius was thinking primarily of saints, but if he had lived 
with us and shared our experience, maybe he would have wel¬ 
comed at least some of the artists and some of the scientists m le 
communion of the saints. For all of them helped us in diverse ways 
in doing; our supreme task and vindicating ourselves ( in theological 
language this would be called “saving our souls ). Their creations 

-of them all-call for that “everlasting remembrance which Eu¬ 
sebius had in mind and which is or should be the stuff of history. 
For in the long run the saints will defeat the sinners; they may die 

in the struggle but will share in the victoiy. 

In the long run, generous ideas will survive ungenerous ones, and 

justice injustice. In the long run, beautiful things will outlast ugly 

ones. In the long run, truth will eradicate error. We must not expect 

peace and plentv in our own lifetime for all mankind. 

Most of us will die long before this ideal is approximated; but we 
will share in it. and indeed we do share in it already in so far as we 
have understood our relationship to other men and to the universe 
and done our best within our own little field. Nobody can do moi 
than that, and nobody should be satisfied with less. 

How does the continuity of scientific efforts manifest itself? 
Every chapter in the history of science is an illustration of it. 
true great discoveries are discontinuities, but when one analyzes 
them one realizes that these discontinuities are more apparent tha 
ma! The function of great men is essentially synthetic: they pu 
] together elements borrowed from everywhere and complete the 

i tt etrsrs 

without them the building would not exist, di 

not have built it if most of the’ the pleasure, 

the infinitely slow ^ Sumerians, the Babylo- 

by the discoveries ° ^ the Persians. After a suspense 

caused by the v icissitudes of wars and evoh.mom dm 

upon these foundations then oui ^ t)ie Gree j; endeavor 

As our archaeological infoimatio ‘ recognize in it more and 

becomes less of a discontmui*Realise "c lecogmz ^ 

more oriental elements. The stones or 
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were borrowed from abroad; Greek science is not less wonderful 
for all that; its structure is as noble and impressive as that of the 
Parthenon. But we now realize that though it was built within a 
few centuries, it took millennia of continuous efforts to prepare it. 
And the same is true of the whole past. Each man adds his stone to 
the building, and sometimes an old building is broken to pieces and 
the old stones are used again sooner or later for a new one. Each 
man continues the work of his fellows—seen or unseen, known or 
unknown, friends or enemies; each people continues the task of the 
people who preceded them, and so on. The continuity is hardlv if 
ever broken, because the materials of science are not sufficiently 
tangible to be capable of destruction, and because the cooperation 
of all men in this their supreme dutv is spontaneous. Thev cooper¬ 
ate not because they want to, but rather because it is their function 
and destiny to do so. Neither race nor faith nor political boundaries 
can be an obstacle to a collaboration which involves the whole of 
mankind. To be sure all peoples are not equally gifted, their spirits 
may rise and flag, and the common undertaking may be interrupted 
here or there. 

Historians who follow the efforts of only a single people, race, 
or faith, and perhaps only in a single field (say chemistry), may 
have an impression of discontinuity, but if one looks at it from a 
higher point of view and a more catholic one, the realization comes 
that there is no real discontinuity. The general task from time to 
time is differently distributed among the peoples of the earth; the 
work continues, but in different countries. It is as if mankind were 
working in shifts. Consider the development of mathematics; not 
to speak of our anonymous ancestors of prehistoric days, there were 
first an Egyptian shift and a Sumerian (non-Semitic) one, then a 
Semitic Babylonian one, then perhaps a Hindu one—that is, at least 
three or four oriental shifts; then a Greek one which may be called 
Western though some of its work was done in Asia, then a Hellen¬ 
istic team, more than half oriental, a Jewish one, an Arabic one, al¬ 
most completely oriental, then a whole series of Western shifts, 
Italian, English, German, and so on. 

Note the altemateness not only of peoples, but of races-East vs. 
West and West vs. East—and of faiths—Jewish, Christian, Moslem. 
Even so we have but told a small part of the story, for while the 
teams which I have mentioned were relieving one another, other 
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teams—Hindu, Chinese, Japanese-were accomplishing similar tasks 
in different wavs. How is it that all those efforts converge as they 
do? I have treated elsewhere that stupendous fact. Common tra¬ 
ditions might explain a part of it, but even when such community 
of tradition cannot be assumed, the independent efforts remain con¬ 
sistent to a degree, and the isolated discoveries may be still fitted 
in a logical sequence. This can only be explained by postulating 
the internal unity of mankind and the internal unity of science. 

The main point is that the international collaboration of men in 
scientific creation is automatic and to a large extent independent of 
political circumstances. To be sure, social as well as physical 
cataclvsms mav wreck the work here or there, or there may appear 
some pet tv despots (deemed great by their partisans) who try 'to 
break the intellectual unity of mankind and to ostracize this or that 
portion of it. They might as well try to ostracize the North Wind 
or the Indian Ocean! The) may succeed for a short time in their 
own section, but thev are unable to interrupt even for a moment 
the scientific cooperation with the ostracized groups, and their 

futile and mean resistance is soon defeated and undone. 

Science develops verv much as if it had a life of its own. Great 
social events cast their shadows before and after upon science as 
well as upon other human activities; and however alive and inde¬ 
pendent science mav ever be, it never develops m a political 
vacuum. Yet each scientific question suggests irresistibly new 
questions connected with it by no bounds but the bounds of logic. 
Each new discoverv exerts as it were a pressure m a new direction, 
and causes the growth of a new branch of science, or at least of a 
new twig. The whole fabric of science seems thus to be growing 
I like a tree: in both cases the dependence upon the environment 
/ obvious enough, yet the main cause of growth-the 

is as it were independent of individual people, though it may be 
affected at sundry times by each of them. The tree of science sym¬ 
bolizes the genius and the glory of mankind as a whole. 

The eontinuitv of science appears in still othei 
grows steadily, irresistibly, and in general slow■ >\ t g 

occasional jumps or flights, the syntheses o w lie ‘ pf_ 
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fusion is slow, but gentle. There is no need of propaganda in the 
usual sense, only explanations, reiterated explanations. 

The law of equality of action and reaction is as valid in the spir¬ 
itual as in the material world. Semitic exclusiveness was the root 
of anti-Semitism. Clerical despotism has always been the main 
source of anticlericalism. Every immoderate propaganda is bound 
to turn against itself like a boomerang. Conversions to any creed, 
whether religious or political, are worthless if not spontaneous, and 
when they are obtained by physical coercion they are worse than 
worthless. 

The diffusion of science, however, is of the most peaceful kind, 
and unless it be artificially entangled with irrelevant issues, it 
causes no adverse reaction. Intolerance and injustice can be alle-1 
viated by merciful deeds, but they can only be extirpated by the * 
slow penetration of the scientific spirit. 

The history of science is the story of an endless struggle against 
superstition and error; it is not a vivacious and spectacular struggle, 
but rather an obscure one—obscure, tenacious, and slow. The re¬ 
sistance of science against every form of unreason or irrationality 
is so firm, and yet so quiet, that it is almost as gentle as non-resist-j 
ance would be, yet unshakable. 

All of which indicates that science is the best instrument, if not 
the only one, to defeat barbarism and to establish on a solid foun¬ 
dation whatever kind of culture we have already managed to in¬ 
herit, to gain, or to build ourselves. Science aims at perfection, a j 
definite kind of perfection within its own sphere, and it is thus led 1 
to grow continuously in a definite direction. Science aims at per¬ 
manence, and hence in spite of its readiness to sacrifice always the 
imperfect to the less imperfect, in spite of its iconoclastic and rev¬ 
olutionary tendencies, it is the best guaranty of ultimate stability. 
Science is of its very essence international and inter-racial, it is thus \ 
the strongest bond of union between the peoples of the earth. It ' 
aims at unanimity, not concerning any preconceived idea, but con¬ 
cerning the very system which is being developed by the uncon¬ 
scious and continuous collaboration of all peoples in a task 
independent of themselves and infinitely superior to any one of 
their desires. Scientific work is one of the highest forms of altruism. 

These words may sound strange to the disillusioned people of 
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0 „, time, many of whom blame science for their troubles and the 
more so because their expectations had been more foolish, the 
technical progress of the last century had been so stupendous tha 
they imagined that its continuance at the same speed or fas e 

would soon introduce a golden age. 

To beuin with, in spite of all its virtues science alone cannot give 

meaning 0 to our life. Science by itself is not culture, though it is an 
essential part of it. This is obvious enough when one considers the 
scientific activities of our own age, that is, if we consider all of 
them, as we should, not only the best, but the mediocre and the 
perverted activities as well-the whole gamut. Science without wis¬ 
lam not ‘thinking now of the men-alas, but too numerousl-who 
are doing scientific work without a real vocation for it (the man of 
science without vocation is as pitiful a creature as the minister or 
the priest without an inner call). These wretched individuals help 
darken the picture, but we must be tolerant, not only because 
a man, mediocre and spiritless, is not necessarily evil, but also b 
cause some good scientific work is done every day by men, of^ tha 
t, ne This fact witnesses against science in general. There is tar 
more room for mediocrity of every kind in the housei of seen 
th in in the house of arts and letters. It does not follow that the 
former is meaner but simple that many tasks are accomplished m 
which require no imagination, and little virtue except honesty 

a "The''incasing complex, tv and difficulty of various techniques 
a fibre! ^nriderTle sipe for a technical virhrosity wW, can be 
just as admirable or contemptible as musical vntuo „ 

tempt,blc when it ii too self-centered and 

of an intricate and laborious technique is but tc»o 

intellectual mediocrity, even as rites and cieeds may Deco 

for religious inanity. . through is beneficial to the 

extent that it obliges us to revise and punt cm 1^ ^ 

subjeets-not simple soc ial and economic ■ should 

as well. It discourages capricious,mss and fmohri 

include technical Incolily am ln eertain amount 

American science like American life suffcis l.om a 
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of overtension and jerkiness. We need more concentration on single 
problems. We need less hustling and more thinking—longer and 
quieter meditations. 

I cannot help dreaming often of that Valley of Humiliation of 
which Mercy says, “I love to be in such places where there is no 
rattling with coaches, nor rumbling with wheels; methinks, here 
one may, without much molestation, be thinking of what he is, 
whence he came, what he has done, and to what the King has 
called him; here one may think and break at heart, and melt in 
one’s spirit, until one s eyes become like ‘the fish pools of Hesh- 
bon. . . / ” 4 That would undoubtedly be easier, but as we cannot 
change our environment, we must make the best of it as it is. If wet 
will it strongly enough and are sufficiently absorbed in our own 
pursuits, we can forget the noise and bustle of the world, and al¬ 
most cancel them as far as we are concerned. All the unnecessary 
hustle can be- stopped at once by any individual who knows well 
enough what is good for his soul. There is nobody but himself to 
prevent him from creating the spiritual rest and that opportunity 
of leisure which is the cradle of wisdom. Even the poorer man 
could do that if he refused to prostitute his mind by the radio or 
the movies and devoted the leisure time, which he would thus save, 
to working or walking quietly in his garden, or reading slowly a 
good book in his chamber. Many people-rich and poor alike-com- 
plain that they have no time, but the time which they allow to be 
dissipated each Sunday by the gigantic newspapers would suffice 
to give them a solid intellectual pabulum if they used it more 
wisely. 3 In fact the opportunities of leisure are steadily increasing, 
but few people are aware of them (as opportunities), or able to 


4 Pilgrims Progress. 

., 5 Excellent: materials are contained in the newspapers and the magazines, but 

their abundance incoherence, hodgepodginess are deadly. Each item drives the 

preceding one off the mind. Ask readers, who have spent a whole morning reading 
them, what they have remembered. Precious little. 6 h 

Meditation and concentration are especially helpful at the beginning and the end 

ancfthev but ., many P e ,°P le be S in anc [ end their days with newspaperish confusion, 
and they give their mind no chance whatever for a clear vision. 

** - ften - id that P eo P le have the government they deserve. That is no longer 

? f P° wer coerce th f majority. It is true however that, in countries where the 
tW?h m ° ?T obt r ains > P eo P le have the newspapers they deserve. Indeed 

Sme P™ 6 , 8 ® * or or a g ain st each paper each day, by buying 

some and refusing others. The newspapers of a free nation are truly representative 
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improve them. One of the greatest social problems of our age is to 
teach men, who have just escaped the slavery of relentless labor 
how to use their newly acquired freedom. I have no patience with 
“intelligent” people who claim they have no time to think. Is it not 

rather that tliev have no minds or no will? 

One could not repeat too strongly that no life can be intellectu¬ 
ally sound if there be no space in it for quiet study and meditation. 

Of course each man needs some amusement but he should avoid 
the dissipation which chokes the mind without nourishing or re¬ 
laxing it, he should resist any form of intellectual degradation, he 
should create and defend his own retreat and his own leisure. 

The development of all kinds of techniques has been so rapid 
and so drastic that mankind has had no time of adjusting itself to 
it The result is the chaos which we are witnessing today and which 
is upsetting our spiritual as well as our material world. To consider 
the latter first, the growth of industrial, commercial, and financial 
methods and machines has been so reckless and merciless that large 
communities have been ruined by the very activities which should 
have made them prosperous and happy. The excessive mechaniza¬ 
tion of life has poisoned the wells of individual, familial, and social 
happiness. The greatest problem which the statesmen of our tune 

not be easv to undo the evils of a century of technical ruthles ne s 
and unrestrained greed, and in any case the problem is exceeding 

difficult, for it is not enough to find a theoretical solutionj^^ 

be able to overcome prejudices and vested mteiests, 
wrong purposes and unmask false ideals Moreover economic ques¬ 
tions ^have become largely international, and social ills cannot 

cured completely except on an international basis. 

As toV spiritual chaos, it is so deep that it cannot be ten ed ed 
, m sin „k method, hut this much is certain, no cure have 
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always considered the other cultural elements. One must study its 
genesis and evolution, and make people realize that the scientific 
achievements of each age were always, first and last, human 
achievements. Indeed, irrespective of their technical difficulties 
(which are interesting enough but secondarv), these achievements 


were among the purest and the most 


glorious of their time. 


As long as science is looked at onlv from the technical and utili¬ 


tarian aspect, there is hardly any cultural value in it. For example, 


I cannot help smiling when I hear young enthusiasts exult because 


our universe is constantly increasing. Now it tickles our imagination 
to hear that the depth of the universe extends to so manv millions 
of light-years, but there is nothing especiallv cultural or ennobling 
in that. The quality of our souls is independent of the size of the 


universe. We do not find ourselves better or worse, happier or more 
unfortunate, because the universe is shown to be so much larger 
than we had fancied. However, just as soon as we are given to/ 
understand the human inwardness of these facts, how they were\ 
discovered and how they affect the thoughts of astronomers, our 
minds are stirred up. Then we feel that we are offered something 
which concerns ourselves, not only the distant stars; something in- » 
deed which concerns us as intimately as a tragedy of Shakespeare, j 
a painting of Rembrandt, or a concerto of Brahms. If one considers 


science—not only as it is now (which after all is only its latest, not 
by any means its final stage) but in its becoming; if one surveys its 
birth and growth, its ramifications and confluences, and analyzes 
its vicissitudes—human vicissitudes, most of them—and its struggles, 
defeats and triumphs; that is, if one reads the history of science, one 
reads the history of mankind at its best. The new realization of the 
richness of our past, which is thus opened to us, this new evaluation 
of the continuity of human efforts, and of our heritage of science 
and wisdom-that is humanism, though of a new kind, including 
science instead of excluding it—is scientific humanism, or better, 
humanism pure and simple, humanism and culture. 

It is noteworthy that these two fundamental problems, the hu¬ 
manization and therefore moralization of industry and labor on the i 
one hand, and the humanization and moralization of science on ' 
the other, are correlative. They have been entailed by the same 
causes, and there are so many interrelations between them that the 
solution of the one cannot fail to help in solving the other. In par- 
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ticular no scientifically minded humanist could feel happy in a 
world, however cultured it might seem to be, wherein the majority 
of men would be miserable and hopelessly subject to the political 
or economic tyranny of a few. The scientist needs protection and 
a certain amount of isolation from the noisy crowd, in order that he 
be able to do his best, but that does not mean that he wishes that 
crowd to be other than happy and contented. His own existence is 
precariously dependent on their good will, and he should be quite 

as anxious to 

l J ■ l * f 11 T, 

chance. Again, human relationships cannot be cordial if there be a 
feeling of injustice and oppression on the one side or the other, and 
the love of man is the very kernel of humanism and morality; if 

that kernel be absent, the rest cannot amount to much 

That reminds me of a saying of the Nestorian monk Simon de 
Taibutheh, who flourished somewhere in Syria or m Iraq about t e 
end of the seventh century. Speaking of the greatest of all 
commandments, “Love God,” he remarked, “is concerned with the¬ 
oretical knowledge, and ‘Love thy neighbor, with practical knowl¬ 
edge.” u The cynically minded might add that the love of one s 
neighbor is tangible in its results while the love of God may camou¬ 
flage anything you please. When a man speaks of his love of God, 
we cannot be Certain about what he is speaking. It may be some¬ 
thin" sublime, or onlv an alibi. Even so a man may speak of gen¬ 
erosity because he is generous, or because he is particularly meam 
Such ugly doubts, I am sure, were not m Mar Simon s mm . 

L thought was that the love of one’s neighbor is the pnctol 

dation of humanism and morality. For all the grace and beauty^and 

dignity of life of which the humanist (and " a > 

dreaming, where would they be and how could the> 

were absent? . , fmmda- 

And yet, however essential the love of man it is « ! 

Hon. and the deep humanity of science B only a of 1 

fication and of our own. The chief aim of ™ Von- 

merelv to help mankind in the ordinary sense but to 

temptation of truth more easy and more complete. Tte ™phes^ 

deep conversion of the spirit which can on v re. "wishful 

and rigorous discipline. One must forsake all kinds 

«' Isis 24, 132, 1935. 
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thinking, and all thinking which is not constantly subject to veri¬ 
fication and correction. One must educate oneself to become more 
and more experimental and objective. One must learn to conceive 
the truth one is aiming at and living for, as an ideal which may re¬ 
main forever out of reach, but which one may and should approach 

more and more closely. 

0 

When this scientific objectivity is carried high enough it leads to 
a peculiar kind of disinterestedness which is far more fundamental 
than the disinterestedness of the most generous man. It is not so 
much a matter of generosity as of forgetfulness and abandonment 
of self. 

Every scientist (as every artist or saint) who is sufficiently ab¬ 
sorbed in his task reaches sooner or later that stage of ecstasy (un¬ 
fortunately impermanent), when the thought of self has vanished, 
and he can think of naught else but the work at hand, his own 
vision of beauty or truth, the ideal world which he is creating. In 
comparison with such heavenly ecstasy, all other rewards—such as 
money and honors—become strangely futile and incongruous. 
Looking at it from that point of view, science is the best school of 
objectivity and disinterestedness, and the devoted men working 
in laboratories are very close indeed (though they hardly realize it 
themselves) to the monks and nuns mortifying their flesh in the 
cloisters. One can truly speak of the sanctity of science, as well as 
of its humanity, but it is better not to speak too much of it, for it is 
a subject far too confidential and too precious for expression. Also 
it is better not to encourage the constitution of a new class of hypo¬ 
crites. If there be sanctity it will flourish best in secrecy; nobody 
should ever know of it, except perhaps much later. 

This the reader will notice is a plea for an uncompromising ideal¬ 
ism of which our age is more deeply in need than of anything else. 
We need to be taught a new life of the spirit, humble, gentle, and 
free, without moroseness but without boisterousness. The new hu¬ 
manism can provide the elements of it, or at least some of them, for 
nourishing the moral conscience. 

We must investigate our traditions, not excepting those mag¬ 
nificent ones which have handed on to us the knowledge and wis¬ 
dom of antiquity, of the Middle Ages and of all the centuries 
previous to our own. It is thanks to those traditions that we know 
what we know, and that we are what we are. We must familiarize 
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ourselves with the great men to whom we owe them. There is noth¬ 
ing of which we can be more proud than of those traditions which 
constitute the essence of our culture, of our very hearts and souls. 

But we must not be too proud, lest we become unworthy of them. 
Moreover our past is a long record not of good deeds only, but also 
of evil ones; so many crimes have been committed (and are still 
bein tT committed today) even in the name of high ideals. Hence 
our pride should always be tempered with proper shame and hu- 

militv. . . 

If we wish to survive we must anchor ourselves to some great 

purpose. For example, we may try to continue some of our scien¬ 
tific traditions, or else if we be historically minded we may try to 
record them accurately. In any case, the study of those traditions 
would fill our minds with respect and gratitude and inspire them 
with the supreme human loyalty-not to family race, country an- 
„ua<re or religion-but to truth. Loyalty to truth above everything 
else tt Onlv a few of us can increase the patrimony of science and 
art, but we can all help in preserving it and honoring those who 

l>U1 [f t we'succeed in taking a comprehensive view of the universe 
including the human elements which are the most precious pait o 
it and if we cultivate a sense of respect and gratitude, we are es¬ 
tablishing in ourselves the best conditions for equanimity. To be 
sure many things are bad enough in the present to jeopardize= any- 
body’s peace of mind. But we should compare the ills of the d ; 
not only with our unrealized ideals but also with the stark realities 
of the past. We should look backward for a reassurance o: man 
steady purpose and continuous, if very slow, progress, and forw 
f cniirl'ince of our own trials and adventures. 

itsMyThis T and especially of the histoty of science^ 
thlbf regarded not onlv as a source of wisdom and human m 

but also as"a regulator for out£ ” e “ Euless, 
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ing quietly for the accomplishment of our own task. 
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LIONELLO VENTURI 


ART AND TASTE 


The two main sources of aesthetic thinking are artistic 
experience and participation in a philosophical system. The inter¬ 
action of both and the predominance of one source or the other 
modify the character and also the value of an aesthetic theory. 

A classic balance is that of the Poetics by Aristotle, who is inter¬ 
ested in the theory of art as imitation of nature as well as in the 
conditions and the rules of tragedy. 

Much less balanced is the most important modern aesthetics, the 
one by George Hegel. The power of his philosophical thinking is 
such that he definitely liberated the human mind from considering 
art as imitation of nature, and stressed the expression of an ideal as 
the purpose of art. But Hegel accepted the neo-classic taste, which 
dominated philosophers and artists in the second half of the eight¬ 
eenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. Winckelmann 
was the highest representative of neo-classic taste, and in spite of 
his old-fashioned way of thinking imposed his taste on Hegel who 
had created a much more advanced way of thinking. A gap be¬ 
tween thinking and taste was thus formed, with tremendous conse¬ 
quences for the further development of aesthetics. 

Judgments like those of Hegel seem to us old and no longer vital, 
because our experience of art is totally different, and has a com¬ 
pletely new dimension. 

Consider the art experience of people around 1800. Greek sculp¬ 
ture was known in a way that did not distinguish it from Roman 
copies, that is the works of art which were considered the example 
of perfection were not distinct from works which are not works of 
art at all, but only of articraft. The art of the Renaissance was 
highly appreciated, the Baroque art was despised, the Middle Ages 
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remained a closed book under the prejudice of its barbarism. As 
far as contemporary art was concerned only the romantic neo- 
classicism was tolerated, and a man like Goya remained completely 

outside the artistic culture of his days. 

And now think of that new world of art which has been created 

bv modern painting and architecture, music and literature. Paint- 
incr certainly is the most adventurous example: realism, impression¬ 
ism, symbolism, fauvism, cubism. At even’ step some masterpieces 
arose Not only that, but also the past became present with new 
revelations: the Middle Ages with its Gothic, Romanesque, Caro- 
lingian, Bvzantine and Barbaric art, and the new period of Greek 
art, like the geometrical style; also the pre-historic drawing and 
painting of so many thousands of years ago that we cannot count 
them, and the pre-Colombian art of the Aztecs, the Mayas, and so 
on, and the Benin sculpture, and the art of the Asian countries. The 
Persian Indian, Chinese, and Japanese arts were known to the 
scholars of the time of Hegel as funny items, ugly, but amusing. 
And even fifty years ago only chinoiscries and Japanese prints were 
appreciated, while the masterpieces of the great periods of Chinese 
art, before the thirteenth century, were unknown to the Western 

scholars, and were not vet entered into our museums. 

If today we write that the Chinese horses of the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania have the same artistic perfection as the 
horses of the Parthenon in the British Museum, ninety per cent of 
our readers will agree with us, and perhaps think that it is useless 
to utter such a truth so evident in itself. But fifty years ago this 

would have seemed an idea coining from another planet. 

One could add many other examples like this, but what is inter¬ 
esting is to state how broad is artistic culture today in comparison 

to that of the previous generations. 

Now those who have written books on aesthetics up to ie pies 

nit do not reveal that they have learned the lesson of our renewe 

artistic culture. Thev stick to a tradition of thinking which xwis 

founde d on a very narrow experience of art 

Wo believe today that the mosaics of the sixth centun, m St. 

Apollinare in Classe. Ravenna, possess the highest artistic quah iCN 
as well as the “Last Judgment” of Michelange o in tlu Sis me 
Chapel, Vatican Palace. Almost everything is difierent in tlu 

works ot art. 
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The images in the mosaic are flat, in the “Last Judgment’ they 
have a strong relief. Because of its relief it has been thought, from 
the time of Goethe until today, that plastic form in painting is so 
necessary that it must be identified with artistic form. If we accept 
this idea, we must consider that the mosaic in St. Apollinare in 
Classe has not artistic form, thus is not a work of art. But we feel 
today that the mosaic in St. Apollinare in Classe must have the flat 
form in order to show its color values, that its color form is a per¬ 
fect artistic form, as well as the plastic form of Michelangelo. Thus 
an artist can realize a masterpiece by using either plastic form or 
relief, or color form or flat surface. 

The composition of Michelangelo is conceived to show the action 
of Christ in the “Last Judgment,” and the result of that action on 
the salvation or damnation of the people. The composition of the 
mosaic in Ravenna avoids any action, aiming at the presentation of 
images in a dreamed paradise. Both artists represent an event in a 
Heaven which is outside our sense experience, but Michelangelo 
represents it as if it were made by beings bigger and more heroic 
than human ones, but possessing all the attributes of human beings, 
while the mosaicist conceives his paradise as a thorough abstrac¬ 
tion from this world. Thus the representation of an action is favor¬ 
able to art, as well as the presentation of images without anv 
su §8 es don of action; and the imagination of an outer world based 
on the experience of this world can be as artistic as an imagination 
of a completely different world abstract from this one. 

The imagination of Michelangelo started from human experience, 
gave to the human images an ideal value in order to transform the 
human being into a divine one, possessing round bodies, like men, 
and acting like men. On the contrary the mosaicist consciously 
avoids looking around and learning what happens in this world, he 
transports himself through mystical ways in the outer world and 
presents his own vision as the picture of Paradise. 

Therefore plastic or color form, experience of reality or mystical 
representation or presentation, abstract or verisimilar form, can be 
found in a work, without helping and without hindering the reali¬ 
zation of art. All these elements are relative to something else, 
which is art, they change through the centuries, the countries, and 
the individuals, as they follow something which is art. They are to 
be found in the work of art, but they are not artistic qualities by 
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themselves, they represent the participation of other human activi¬ 
ties in the artistic activity. In fact the more abstract imagination of 
the mosaicist and the more concrete imagination of Michelangelo 
belong to a different conception of Christian religion, and the plas¬ 
tic or color forms belong to two different traditions of technique. 

The conclusion is that no visual element is by itself responsible 
for the artistic qualitv of a work of art. To find the aitistic quality 
of a work of art it is necessary to go beyond the visual surface and 
find the activitv of the mind which has created the visual surface. 
Such activity is the free activitv of the mind beyond any settled 
mle. am propaganda purpose, any practical interest. In other 

words, it possesses moral and aesthetic autonomy. And only the 
reconstruction of the personality of the artist will enable the critic 
to distinguish what is the creative impulse and what the chosen 

culture in a work of art. 

Outside the creative impulse the work of the artist is a complex 
choice The artist gathers from his tradition, his civilization, his 
masters and his friends all his materials. Of course this gathering 
is not artistic bv itself, but it is done with an artistic idea. 

An architect chooses to gather steel, or wood, or stone, and gives 
his building a certain height and depth and width, and a certain 
number of‘interruptions of walls, called doors or windows. But he 
begins to be an artist when he creates an ensemble from all his 

materials. „ , f . • „ 

The problem is to know the nature of this way of choosing ma¬ 
terials. It is not a critical wav. because criticism aims at a umversa 
truth, at a judgment for all. On the contrary, the artist does no 
care for truth, but he does care to further his work, and Ins feeling 
combines with his knowledge in order to make the most appro¬ 
priate choice for the realization of his work. 

1 A,k1 now lot ns remember win English thinkers of the etgMeerdb 
centurv emphasized the idea of taste. It was a reaction against the 
too logical French conception of art, the classic rules of art; it was 

Introduction of the fooling in the renin, of artistic jud^nt,» 

idea which Knot inherited, and attributed art,she judgment to last,. 

and artistic creativity to genius. neces- 

I ,atcr on the distinction of Kant was cancelled. It ts 
sore to revise it, to distinguish art and taste not only m the gun,at 
field of ideas but in any single work of art where both, the actmt. 
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of creation and the one of choosing the elements from the environ¬ 
ment, are intermingled. This is the moral obligation implicit in art 
and taste. 

Literary criticism has a great experience which art historians 
must take into account. There are many histories of literature, 
there are fewer histories of poetry. This happens because literary 
critics are aware that the majority of the writings of a period, or of 
a nation, are not works of art or are so only partially. The histories 
of literature are in fact histories of literary taste, and they point out 
what rises to the creative level from the condition of taste. Sim¬ 


ilarly, historians of art must always concentrate their attention on 
distinguishing what is relative to the moment and belongs to the 
history of taste, from what is absolute and belongs to the historv 
of art. 


A recent discussion presents this same problem under another 
aspect. Benedetto Croce and John Dewey discussed in the Journal 
of Aesthetics and Ait Criticism what they believed, agreed upon, 
or disagreed with, in their aesthetics. And in the same Journal 
Patrick Romanell asserted that John Dewev created a confusion 
between art experience and the artistic phase of life-experience, 
and that Croce created in other terms a similar confusion. Mr. 
Romanell admits that both approaches can be developed but onlv 
independently. I agree that they correspond to different activities; 
and common sense recognizes such differences. One thing is the 
work of an artist, and another thing is the artistic life. Generally 
the artist has no time to live an artistic life, he works and suffers 
for the creation of art. But a dilettante who does not create a work 
of art, and has an artistic interest that is called good taste, lives an 
artistic life. His activity is not only useful but necessary in order to 
build up the milieu where the work of art can be created. No one 
therefore will despise him, but he must be distinguished from the 
creative artist. One works for taste, the other for art. 

And now let us see how the distinction between art and taste 
can correspond to our art experience. Because of its neo-classical 
origins aesthetics even today adheres to a tradition of taste which 
is too narrow for our own experience. 

Perfect works of art were created during the Mayan and the 
Byzantine, the Renaissance and the Baroque civilizations. They 
were different kinds of civilization, and still artists could reach their 
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perfection in all of them. Of course civilization gives a great deal 
to a work of art, but this great deal is not what designates the work 
as art. Human power of imagination is eternal and universal, is not 
a crift of God to a certain people or a certain age. The moral duty 
of°criticism is to recognize the power of imagination, when it exists, 
independents of any contribution of the civilization, independ¬ 
ently of any sympathy or distaste of an intellectual, moral, or prac¬ 
tical order. 

The moral duty of an aesthete is to free himself from any tradi¬ 
tional prejudice, and distinguish art and taste, ait and not art, in¬ 
dividual creativitv and social contribution to art. This is the moral 
obligation to freedom in art and taste. This leads to that moral 
consciousness which defines the universal idea contained in beauty, 
the beautv of the soul which is moral beauty. 



Chapter 22 
THEODORE M. GREENE 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OPPOR TUNITIES OF THE AR TIST 


The responsibilities of the artist, today as always, are 
correlative to his opportunities, and these, in turn, are determined 
by the extent to which his special aptitudes, as artist, enable him 
to satisfy some of mankind’s perennial and present needs. To an¬ 
alyze this situation we must know what we mean by art and the 
total artistic transaction; we must study the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the artist; and we must consider what it is in human 
nature which art seems to satisfy. We will then be in a position to 
examine those peculiarities of our culture which present the con¬ 
temporary artist with a distinctively modern challenge. 


I. THE WORK OF ART AND THE TOTAL AESTHETIC TRANSACTION 


A work of art can be defined as a human artifact which is intrin¬ 
sically satisfying in form and meaningful in content. This definition 
will not satisfy the strict formalists who insist on making aesthetic 
form the be-all and end-all of art. We shall presently offer an ex¬ 
planation of their repudiation of artistic content. Here we need 
merely note that all great art, in every culture, is more than merely 
decorative; in one way or another its form is expressive of mean¬ 
ing, that is, of the artist’s insight into some aspect of reality and 
human experience. 


The form of a work of art is the organization of some artistic 
medium; the content is the interpretation of some subject matter. 
Both medium and subject matter are thus essential to art. In subtle 
and inescapable ways, the medium constitutes a field of unlimited 
possibilities of formal organization, and these possibilities can be 
envisaged and actualized by the artist only in proportion as he 
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learns to think and feel in terms of his medium, to understand it 
and respect it and love it. This is the essence of craftsmanship and 
a key to all originality in formal organization. Complementary to 
the form of a work of art is its content. A work of art has content 
if it has “something to say,” that is, if it expresses some fresh insight, 
some humanlv significant meaning, over and above its intrinsically 
satisfying form. But insight must be insight into something; if a 
work of art has something to say it must be about something; mean¬ 
ing cannot occur in vacuo-it must be the meaning of something 
with a character of its own. Hence every work of art which ex¬ 
presses something must have a subject matter which is somehow 

illuminatinglv interpreted. 

In proportion to its artistic excellence, a work of art is of course 
a unified whole in which medium and form, subject matter and 
content are not separate and unrelated items but are functionally 
related aspects of a complex “organic” individual entity. The form 
of a specific work of art is the unique organization of its specific 
medium; its content is a highly individual interpretation of a spe¬ 
cific subject matter; and this content achieves expression m and 
through the work’s artistic form. The medium is that which is or¬ 
ganized for expressive purposes; the form is the expressive organ¬ 
isation of the medium; and the content is that interpretation of the 
subject matter which achieves expression through the organization 

of the medium. . ,. 

This summary definition of art will seem to some to be prejudi- 

ciallv focussed upon "fine art" in its sophisticated modern sense. 

What about the vast amount of decorative art, primitive and mo - 

cm. which would seem to be largely if not wholly devoid of either 

subject matter or content? What about pure music, which might be 

said to be merely evocative and not expressive of an interpretative 

content? And what about “machine art,” a well-designed machine, 

for example, the functionality of whose parts is apparent and satis- 

f ' These and similar questions merit a more complete answer than 
1 can attempt here. They indicate, on the one hand, the 
and variety of the phenomena m question, and. on ‘ ,' 

the arbitrariness of all definitions and the extent to winch one^ 

indeed be defined more inclusively in terms merely of aesthetically 
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satisfying form. In that case, many natural phenomena would have 
to be classified as works of art. Or it could be defined to include 
all man-made artifacts whose appearance was aesthetically satisfy¬ 
ing. This definition would place machine art and fine art side by 
side, without prejudicial preference. I have chosen, instead, to de¬ 
fine art more narrowly and with particular regard to what I believe 
to be man’s highest artistic achievements, in our own as well as in 
other cultures. This procedure obviously does not preclude due 
appreciation for a well-designed and well-constructed machine 
whose aesthetic surface is not only pleasing but expressive of its 
utilitarian function, or for pleasing decorative patterns which are 
satisfying in themselves though largely or wholly devoid of further 
symbolic or expressive meaning. 

The case of pure music raises a problem of a different order. Only 
the doctrinaire formalist will insist that music is merely a pattern 
of sound and that cultivated musical taste attends exclusively to 
this pattern and deliberately ignores the powerful and inescapable 
evocation of emotions, moods, and attitudes. That these are evoked 
by music is undeniable, and it would be sheer dogmatism to seek 
to exclude them from man s total valid musical experience. The 
question still remains, however, as to whether pure music can be 
said to express an interpretation of a subject matter, that is, to "say 
something’’ about something. 

Here I must, for lack of space, content myself with the re-asser- 
tion that this is indeed the case, merely citing, as supporting evi¬ 
dence, the fact that the same generic emotions and moods, e.g., 
love or anger, anxiety or exultation, can be expressed in music in 
a sentimental or in an illuminating and “realistic” manner. This 
clearly indicates that the musician not merely evokes such emotions 
and moods in us but that he does so, or can do so, in such a wav as 

to increase our understanding of them and their human signifi¬ 
cance. 

There may also be objections to starting our present inquiry with 
a consideration of the work of art on the ground that a work of art 
is not a self-contained entity, meaningful in and of itself, but that 
it is rather the end product of man’s creative efforts and the initial 
stimulus for the sensitive observer’s enjoyable response. Isn’t the 
artist’s vision and his way of looking at things more important than 
his translation of this vision and point of view into a work of art, 
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in d isn't the observer’s response to art more important than the art 
‘to which he responds? Should we not stress the embracing artistic 
experience rather than the artifact, the acts of original creation and 
responsive enjovment rather than what is merely the emergent ex¬ 
pression of an insight, the vehicle of a communication, and the oc¬ 
casion of recreative activity? 

The supreme importance of artistic vision and creativity, on the 
one hand and of aesthetic comprehension and enjoyment, on the 
other must not onlv be admitted but emphasized without quali¬ 
fication The more this is done, however, the more important is the 
role of the work of art itself seen to be m the total tiansae ion 
since it is the object of prime concern both for the creative artist 
Zd for the discerning critic and sensitive layman. The artist s con¬ 
gous attention is focussed from first to last upon the work of art 
which he is struggling to create in the medium of his choice. His 
vision clarifies itself as he manipulates his medium and throng i , 
deals with his subject matter in the concrete context of the specific 

T 11 what^he ^ has to'sav' onlv in the act of saying it in the work 
f i itself Ilis inner drive to create new and satisfying forms re- 

Issiiilllii 

2~? sti “jssasss 

uit. i .1 i |, p q trained critic oi a 

The aesthetic observer, meanwhile, bhe^.t ham ^ ^ 

sensitive layman, is obvious v open en t insiyhts of the 

artist he may wish to share. Until f “'" J “Specific medium, 
sensibly aetuali/.ed. "i a sped ic not ^ speculations. Indeed, 
thev must remain tor bun men l , a . lv .,i\ a ble to the public, 

“ Well and meaning,. Scanty 

1 n,..,rtlsU'V. "Tito Intentional Valhua. m 

i \V. K Wiinsatt. Jr. “>«* Monnu- C.. I . 

Tin- S ctranec Rvvietv. 1940. 
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and meaning are available to all who can apprehend and enjoy 
them, however great may be the discrepancies between the artist s 
conscious or unconscious intent and his actual performance. In 
short, the “world of art” is constituted not by the hopes, intentions, 
and expectations of artists but by their actual achievements. 

We are therefore justified in starting with the work of art itself 
and working back from it to the generic aptitudes and interests of 
the artist who brings it into being. 

II. THE DISTINCTIVE APTITUDES AND INTERESTS OF THE ARTIST 

However difficult it may be in anv specific case to argue back 
from a particular work of art to the artist s presumptive intention, 
it is possible to formulate some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the artist on the basis of the works of art which he produces. 
This can be done despite great variations in temperament, methods 
of work, and cultural outlook, and despite widely divergent auto¬ 
biographical reports by the artists themselves. Whatever else he 
may or may not be, an artist must be a person of unusual creativity, 
unusual receptivity, and unusual power of self-expression. Each 
of these generic traits manifests itself in a distinctive way in his 
art, and it is this special type of creativity, receptiveness, and self- 
expression that determines the artist’s special opportunities and 
responsibilities in his society. 

(I ) All men have some capacity and zest for creation, but in 
most men this capacity is relatively weak or undeveloped. All the 
great leaders of mankind, on the other hand, have had a powerful 
creative imagination which they have succeeded in putting to 
effective use in some important area—in mathematics or science, 
in finance or industry, in political or military strategy, in prophetic 
utterance or philosophical speculation. Creativity is by no means 

the sole prerogative of art. What, then, distinguishes the artist’s 
use of his creative powers? 

This question suggests no ready answer, save the obvious one 
that the artist does his creative work in his own characteristic 
media, notably in the media of music and the dance, architecture 
and sculpture, painting and the cinema, and poetry in its many 
forms. Artistic creation is no more spontaneous than is creation in 
other fields; it demands as much discipline and cultivation. It is 
probably no more exhilarating, either to the artist himself or to 
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those who enjoy his art, than is any other form of creation in 
process or result. Nor can it be claimed that art provides a richer 
field for impressive or significant originality; witness the epoch- 
making originality of first-rate mathematical, scientific, political, re¬ 
ligious, or philosophical thinking. 

"it might, indeed, be argued that, in our specialized society, art 

has become sufficiently autonomous to constitute an area of un¬ 
trammeled creativity and of pure enjoyment of such creativity to 
a degree unparalleled in any other area of human endeavor This 
is not the case in more primitive and less specialized cultures 
where art is, for the most part, neither created nor admired merely 
for its own sake. It is well known that, in such cultures, art is 
closelv associated with religious beliefs and practices, agricultural 
cycles, initiation rites, and other traditional and social activities 
which deeply concern the community as a whole. Hence a prim¬ 
itive decorative pattern is not merely sensuously pleasing; it is also 
a religious symbol. A dance and the chants and drumbeats that 
accompany it are rich in religious and social significance as well as 
in aesthetic appeal. Here the artist is primarily a craftsman who 
works along traditional lines, often anonymously, in the servicem 
•m integrated community which knows nothing of ait for arts 
sake ” In our fragmented and specialized culture, in contrast, ar 

has with notable exceptions (e.g., architecture and the cinema), 

become so detached from other equally specialized and autono¬ 
mous human activities that artistic creation follows individuahshc 
lines and is often enjoyed primarily for its own sake in an attitude 

of detached aesthetic ^ntemplatmn disadvantages. 

A Society must incy.ably 

integrated palter,, of file and U-h. ■ pur¬ 
ists who are deeply immeiset in " jn p important 

Zselves of the significaueo and 'ho «nch^ge th^^n^ 

? 7 * rtf ;!* « 

"detach -.., 11 ,. - more or less from the vital 
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concerns—economic, political, social, and religious—of his own 
society, until he now finds it difficult to associate himself, as an 
artist, with these concerns, or to interpret them to his fellows in an 
illuminating manner. In short, his art has become for him to a 
large extent an end in itself, and he himself is often regarded as a 
high priest of a more or less unintelligible, esoteric, quasi-religious 
cult. The more he celebrates the intrinsic value of pure aesthetic 
form and contents himself with idiosyncratic self-expression, the 
more does he become an “aesthete" whose art is primarily “dec¬ 
orative” or autobiographical and devoid of significant universal 
content. 


Two positive gains can be cited which, however, only partially 
compensate for these losses to the artist and to his society. In be¬ 
coming progressively freed from the controls of tradition and social 
integration, the artist has, notably in this century, been able to 
explore the potentialities of his medium, to experiment with new 
techniques and original formal patterns, and to develop new modes 
of artistic expression. These, in sum, have sharpened and replen¬ 
ished his arsenal of artistic tools and have revitalized his own 
purely aesthetic capacity as well as that of his admirers. The pres¬ 
ent vogue of free experimentation and untrammeled self-expres¬ 
sion has also given many laymen in our society, adults and children, 
a chance to give their own creative imaginations free play in some 
artistic medium; and, in the process, it has enabled them better to 
understand and appreciate the craftsmanship and originality of 
much contemporary art. Relatively few people ever have this ex¬ 
perience in our society in any non-artistic area; it is only in certain 
arts, such as painting and writing, that many people have been 
able to taste the joys of fancifully creating new forms and of ex¬ 
pressing, however inexpertly, something of what was pent up in 
them and striving for expression. 

If this, however, were all that modern art had to offer, its con¬ 
tribution to our society would be infinitely poorer than it was in 
other ages and cultures. Really to appreciate art's full potentialities 
and the embracing opportunities and responsibilities of the artist 
today, we must consider his unusual receptivity and the way in 

which he characteristically makes use of his sensitivities in his 
creative work, 

(2) An artist is, by nature, an unusually receptive person at sev- 
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eral complementary levels of human experience. The first of these 
is the level of sensuous impression. He is, more than other men 
sensitive to color, texture, line, and form; to the timbre, pitch and 
rhythm of sound; in short, to all the sensuous qualities of things 
which present themselves to the eye and ear and to the other or¬ 
gans of sense. He is unusually aware of the sensuous specificity of 
all the observable qualities of the physical world, and he delights 

in them in all their specificity. , . 

He also perceives objects as actual three dimensional objects 

more accurately and lovingly than does the common man. He per¬ 
ceives these objects as unique individuals; he notices and delights 
in the individual configurations of a particular rock, mountain, 
tree or living creature. Unlike the scientist, who discounts indi¬ 
vidual variations and is concerned only with types regularities, 
and laws, the artists initial impulse is to apprehend every indi¬ 
vidual object in its uniqueness, its unprecedented novelty. He per 
ceives it, moreover, not in a spirit of cold impersonal objectivity 
but with affection and respect; his attitude toward the world of 
perceptual objects is characteristically one of natmal pie 
‘ A well-endowed artist is equally sensitive to the specific impute 
and passions, anxieties, expectations, and satisfactions that consti 
„e tire inner life of every human being. He not only expenences 
them he scrutinizes them, introspectively, within himself, and 
imaginatively in others, noting their quality and sequence, their 
rhvfhm and human poignancy. This sharp deliberate awareness of 

what it feels like to be a human being can be entitled mtuitiv . 

7t is thepioduct of that sympathetic imagination whereby one 

knows oneself self-consciously and one s felloe'men through imag- 

inative self-projection into their 

have this ability in some degree but the artist nas 

These^ tfn'ee^ty pe s of receptivity-sensuous, perceptual, and in- 

tJSTclSLto make tlJartist qua artist, more —X ahve 
and awake than his fellow men, less enslaved by the hurndr^ 
habits engendered by daily utilitarian necessi cl ? h6s He 
stereotyped reactions and to emobonal an id * h fresher 

sees the world about him, and himself and his tello ^ 
eyes, sharper ears, a more intense imagmati e g P ‘ 
response, a livelier sense of the individual reality of things. 
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This moment to moment existential awareness carries with it, at 
least potentially, a greater than average sense of historical con¬ 
temporaneity—of the feel and quality of the “present” as a cultural 
actuality. The artist is not only unusually alive to his own present 
experiences; these experiences reflect the pervasive social tensions 
and norms, predilections and distastes, loves and hates, which dis¬ 
tinguish one historical situation and cultural milieu from another. 
The artist is, in this sense, inclined to be as historically realistic, 
that is, as aware of and responsive to the concrete historical situ¬ 
ation in which he finds himself, as he is realistically aware of his 
immediate physical and human environment. In sharp contrast to 
the mystic temperament, which craves escape from time into eter¬ 
nity and breeds impatience with historical actualities, the artist’s 
temperament is naturally time-bound and orientated to the histor¬ 
ical and cultural here and now, whether this here and now be rich 
in satisfying values or impoverished and productive of frustration 
and anxiety. No artist, qua artist, is naturally a traditionalist, at 
home only in a dead culture, or naturally a utopian dreamer of 
some unrealized future. He is, by his nature as a true artist, incor¬ 
rigibly “modem” in outlook, temper, and response to his total en¬ 
vironment. 

This natural historical orientation is accompanied in the thought¬ 
ful artist (and every genuine artist is given to contemplative re¬ 
flection) by an unusual sensitivity to the universal, spiritual as 
well as physical, which manifest themselves to him at every level 
of sensitive awareness—in all specific instances of sensory quality, 
in all individual things, in every person and every historical event 
and situation. He is aware, in his own way, of the generic redness 
of any given patch of red, of the lithic quality of individual rocks, 
of the characteristic thrust and curve of the branches of this or that 
species of tree, of the typical structure and movements of various 
types of animal, of men and women as members of a common 
genus but also as distinguishable types of humanity, and even of 
such universal states as peace and war, satiety and hunger, justice 
and cruelty, stability and revolution, which constitute the recog¬ 
nizable warp and woof of an otherwise perpetually novel historical 
process. He is cognizant, in short, of both novelty and recurrence, 
of both historical uniqueness and whatever universality shines' 
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ev er transmuted yet ever the same, through its successive mani¬ 
festations in nature and in human history. , 

Finally, the true artist, qua artist, should be credited with an 
unusual capacity for that basic religious urge which Professor Paul 
Tillich defines as man’s ultimate concern for the ground and abyss 
of all finite being and the source and basis of all meaning an sig¬ 
nificance. 


All distortions of this fundamental hunger for the absolute are 
forms of idolatry, i.e., the worship of some finite thing or being, 
process or quality, as though it were a god worthy of absolute al¬ 
legiance and veneration. Artists are of course as susceptible: to. such 

which^they are professionally prone is the worship of their own 
art or of art in general, or of man’s more inclusive creativity as not 
only intrinsically valuable, which they are, but as absolutely valu 
able and self-sufficient. Yet the artist’s unusual sensitivity can pro¬ 
vide him with a corrective for this and other types of idolatrous 
worship. As sensitive craftsman, he can become aware of the li 
,ations P of his own art and that of all other men. As sens.t.v ob- 


rations Ot Ills own du — — 

server of nature, he ean realize, perhaps more easily °the r s, *t 
unfathomable dimension of mystery, and he can‘ 
infinitely various configurations, some intimation of a genu ne y 
inexhaustible Infinite. As a receptive student o human nature, 
is in a nosition more quickly to detect man s pathetic pretenses, n 
self-deceptive 1 masks,\nd, underneath these masks and sec¬ 
which no human vices can wholly extinguish. In short, real r p 
tivity should be a corrective for complacency andiddMry, 

and, no less, to an ultimate humility and an expectancy for all 

mations of the absolutely Divine. these c&n be 

The artist’s temperamental recepti y f aPU i t i es We need 

understood without ascribing to him any speci ' 

merely assume a more than average sensory, —^.fa, 

inative endowment t° ar ius . No less important 

endowment to account for outstand 8 8 cll i, iva tion of this 

than innate capacity, meanwhile, « P P howev0r gi£ted , can 
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artist must subject himself, in a reasonably favorable social en¬ 
vironment, to intensive and extensive self-discipline. His native 
receptivity must be sharpened by conscious focus of attention, 
strengthened by use, and, above all, guided by orientation to ever 
widening and deepening perspectives. Without such continuing 
discipline he is bound to be enslaved by his own idiosyncratic pe¬ 
culiarities, by the dogmas of some limited artistic school or move¬ 
ment, by the ideology of some social class or some limited religious 
or anti-religious position. Only an artist of spiritual stature can 
hope to produce truly significant art. The art of a petty personality 
will be petty in content, however expert its craftsmanship. 

(3) Art is also a vehicle of significant communication. We have 
defined art as expressive form, that is, as the expression, in and 
through the formal organization of some medium, of the artist’s 
interpretation of a selected subject matter. So defined, a work of 
art has two basic aspects, form and content, and both aspects are 
a challenge to the artist’s creative imagination. Part of his task as 
a creative artist is to invent new formal patterns productive of im¬ 
mediate aesthetic satisfaction. But such patterns, in and of them¬ 
selves, are merely decorative; they achieve full artistic significance 
only in so far as they are also bearers of meaning, expressions of 
significant insights, vehicles of meaningful communication. 

To create significant art, an artist must therefore have something 
to say that is worth expressing and communicating; he must have 
illuminating insights and know how to express them in his art, thus 
impregnating it with meaning. What is the generic source and 
character of these insights, and what, if anything, distinguishes 
them as a class from the insights of other types of creative thinkers? 
And how can the artist express these insights in his art? When we 
have answered these questions we will be able to understand the 
artist’s very distinctive opportunities and responsibilities. 

An insight is essentially a meaningful interpretation of some part 
or aspect of reality. That is, insight involves two factors—the factor 
of contact with reality through conscious apprehension, and the 
factor of interpretation. No one can have an insight into anything 

. access. But mere access to, and 


consciousness of, reality, however sensitive and receptive, will not 
suffice; these apprehensions must be transformed into comprehen¬ 
sions in which things are seen in relation to one another in em- 
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bracing contexts. The artist’s unusual receptivity at various levels 
of experience provides him, as we have seen, with a wealth of im¬ 
mediate contacts. But how does he manage to interpret what he 

thus receives in a distinctive and illuminating way? 

The answer to this question must be sought in the artist s char¬ 
acteristic point of view. His approach to reality is not only imme¬ 
diate rather than inferential, and concrete rather than abstract. Of 
primarv importance is the fact that all his apprehensions are cast 
in the mold, or subjected to the category, of mdividuality-an m- 
dividualitv which is rich in qualitative specificity, on the one hand, 
and in actualized universality on the other. In his typical concern 
for iminediacv and concreteness, but particularly in his preoccu- 
pation with individuality, the artist differs most sharply from the 

scientist. , , 

'll,,- scientist is interested in the universal structure, the regu¬ 
larities and recurrences, of spatio-temporal phenomena. Most of 
these cannot he directly observed but must he discovered mdi- 
reetls hv appropriate scientific study of their partial manifestations 
in diioctlv .disenable objects and ere,its. The scientist can get at 
the structure of phenomena, not by direct inspection but only bv 
inference and postulation. What is thus interred and postulated, 
moreover, can be apprehended only abstractly and conceptually. 
The scientist is thus continually abstracting universal patterns from 
(heir concrete individual embodiments. He is not interested m in¬ 
dividuals as Mich, or ill llu'ir specific observable qualities, save in 

so far as these provide him with clues to the uniformity "Inch he 
is trving to formulaic, quantitatively and mathematically so far as 

possible', its scientific laws. . i ,,u. 

1 Thl . artist iu contrast, is never interested in unneisals ab 

,t r ictod from concrete contests lmt only as they arc embodied n 

.tests. He is fascinated hv the parheu ar mm,rf.aMv oh; 

servable qualities of things for their own sake, hut he is. o 

dies into'being. The basic category of fistic appnWroh 

presses his int, pretatb e insights in individual works of tut, and 
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he seeks, through them, to communicate his insights to other in¬ 
dividual human beings. 

This category of individuality which plays so prominent a role 
in all artistic comprehension, creation, and communication is a rich 
synthetic category. An individual may, in this connection, be de¬ 
fined as a more or less enduring pattern or collocation of specific 
qualities embodying a variety of universals. This means that the 
artist is profoundly concerned with qualitative specificities, yet 
only as they endow any individual with concrete actuality. He is 
equally concerned with universals, yet never abstractly, but al¬ 
ways in their individual embodiments. His central preoccupation 
is with individuals in all their wealth of specificity and universality. 

This is true at each of the four stages of the total artistic trans¬ 
action. The artist approaches reality, in the first instance, as an 
individual with all his specific idiosyncrasies but also as a repre¬ 
sentative artist and human being. As such, he surveys the world of 
nature as a collection of individual objects and events, no two of 

which are alike, vet all of which manifest certain more or less wide- 

* 

spread universal characteristics. Then, when he comes to create his 
art, he creates a new world of individuals, for every work of art is 
an original and individual creation, and these creations, in the 
representational arts and in literature, are in turn filled with in¬ 
dividualized objects, events, and persons. Yet these works of art are 
not merely new individual artifacts rich in fascinating specificity; 
the more meaningful they are, the more do thev express, and so 
reveal to us, as persons in search of illumination, those universals 
which endow nature and man with meaning and significance. The 
final stage in the total artistic transaction is therefore our response, 
as individual persons, to the creative and expressive art of the 
artist. In it we see the world of nature and ourselves not ab¬ 


stractly and conceptually, as in science, but in illuminating artis¬ 
tically concrete individual contexts, through the eyes of the 
sensitive, thoughtful, and creative artist. 

Here we have the clue to significant artistic originality. Novelty 
is a characteristic of every individual thing and event in the matrix 
of the time process. No two rocks, trees, animals, or men are wholly 
identical; each has its peculiarities which differentiate it from other 
individuals of the same type. It is easy, moreover, for anyone to 
act in a novel manner; his behavior need merely differ from the 
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tv,cal behavior of others. This holds true in art; mere 

east to achieve and is correspondingly worthless. «■ > g'^aUy 
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meanings and rediscover older meanings; it is in the woik of art, 
the concrete individual embodiment of universals, that he expresses 
his evaluative insights; and through this art he is able to share iis 
insights, not abstractly and in conceptual formulation, but con¬ 
cretely and vividly, with all who are able to respond to his art 

with comprehension and joy. 

What we discover, in short, is a remarkable correlation in art 
between a basic human interest, the object of that interest, and 
the “linguistic” vehicle best suited to the expression of insights 
into this object. Such a correlation exists in science. Here mans 
dual interest is theoretical and practical; the object of this interest 
is the basic structure of things and their technological control for 
utilitarian purposes. The scientist studies nature partly just to 
understand its fundamental structure and partly to put this knowl¬ 
edge to practical human use. The mathematical and scientific 
languages devised for this purpose are, in their abstract and quan¬ 
titatively precise symbolism, perfectly suited to the requirements 

of this dual objective. 

But man is not merely an intellect or a practical manipulator of 
nature. He is, on the one hand, a sensuous and perceptive being 
who is capable of infinite delight in the specificity of sensuous 
qualities and in the individuality of the natural phenomena which 
exhibit these qualities. His experience is therefore greatly enriched 
by any work of art whose own sensuous specificity and individual 
configuration is intrinsically interesting, and it is still further en¬ 
riched if such a work of art can, directly or indirectly, help him to 
discover new qualities and patterns of nature. In short, art, both as 
form and as interpretative representation of nature, is perfectly 
qualified to satisfy man’s sensuous and perceptive cravings which, 
in conjunction, can be labeled “aesthetic.” It is the artistic answer 
to man’s aesthetic needs. 

Man, however, is also a spiritual being who finds life meaningless 
without values and objectives worthy of his allegiance. He is an 
incorrigible evaluator of himself and others, of nature, and of the 
historical process in which he is so inextricably involved. His 
recurrent question, which he himself can articulate only very in¬ 
adequately, concerns the inner nature and value of all that he 


encounters, of himself and other human beings, of historical trends 
and social forces, and of the all-inclusive cosmos of which he is so 
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infinitesimal a part. He asks this question from his own personal 
perspective as an individual and from the perspective of his imme¬ 
diate here and now, his actual society and his present culture. His 
anxieties and satisfactions always arise in such concrete contexts 
i„ which he. as an embodied personality, faces a world of individ¬ 
ual things and events, individual persons and concrete human 
situations; and the only answers which can really satisfy him are 
answers which reflect equally concrete insights expressed m a con¬ 
crete vet intelligible language. 

Sow this is prcciselx the hind of language which art prov.de* 
and those are precise!. the insights which the artist is best qua- 
Hied to achieve and express. Science analyzes reality fo. us .evea - 
i,„. its structure and enabling us to control it tor our security and 
comfort but science as such is neither interested ... values nor 
qualified to discover or assess values. Prosaic discourse can specify 
details and enumerate particularities, hut it cannot express the 
significant individualitv of things, persons, or situations. It on > 
the artist who can bring home to us with i.naginatne power and 
emotional poignancs the fusion of univcrsals and particulars ... 
nature and human nature by creating works of art winch simulta¬ 
neously exemplify, symbolize, and express tins fusion m their on 

rich artistic individuality. 

Ill Tin: AllTlSTS Ori’OHTUNlTlES AM) RESPONSIBILITIES 

Man s need for art is perennial. The inertia of habit and sodal 
eonvention is forever enslaving man to insons.t.v.ty and m chan. J 
repetition to stereotv ped wavs of seeing and feeling, tlimkuifc 
ac ti.m. He gets into the habit of regarding natural objects a • 
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rielier and less mechanize! »ves. m its stereotyped 
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ideologies, sentimental cliches, and suirnuu 
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is particularly hard for modem man to escape the tyrannies of 
Main Street and to feel and act and think like a responsible peison 

in a free community of persons. 

We cannot expect the artist single-handed to remedy this situa¬ 
tion. He has never been able to assume the roles of seer and 
prophet, philosopher and social reformer. At his best, he has 
merely been able to express in his art the dominant beliefs and 
basic values, the satisfactions, anxieties, and hopes, of his historical 
period and culture. It has been his function not to reform society 
but to quicken in men a fresh imaginative realization of themselves 
and their contemporary predicament. He has invented no new 
gods but he has helped men to apprehend and worship their gods 
with greater vividness and intensity. He has instituted no social 
reforms, but he has made his contemporaries more poignantly 
aware of their own basic humanity and of man’s personal involve¬ 
ments with his fellow men. He has invented no novel philosophy 
of nature but he has again and again reopened men’s eyes to the 
fascinating details of nature and he has promoted, in terms of his 
own culture, a fondness and respect for natural objects and for 
living creatures. In short, his function has been not only to delight 
his fellows with new decorative patterns but to revitalize them, 
resensitize them, rehumanize them, respiritualize them, within the 
limits of possibility of his times and culture. 

The contemporary artist faces the same challenge today. As al¬ 
ways, he has three large options. He can capitulate to convention, 
past or present. He can limit himself to a restatement of ancient 
themes and to minor modifications of outmoded forms. Witness 
most “contemporary” religious painting and sculpture of the tradi¬ 
tional sort, or the contemporary use of the Gothic style in eccle¬ 
siastical and secular architecture. Or he can prostitute his art to the 
mechanizing, soul-destroying social pressures of the present; wit¬ 
ness the role of the artist in high-pressure advertising and other 
forms of commercialized art. In both types of conventionalism he 
evades his prime responsibility to see and feel and create with fresh 


originality and basic integrity. 

His second option is to escape from the anguish of the contem¬ 
porary scene into the sheltered realm of decorative pattern, to 
immerse himself completely in his medium and to produce an art 
which, however lovely in texture and design, expresses no insight 
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UK 1 no appraisal of the human situation. Many modem aesthe- 
tieians are doing their best to encourage modern artists, particu- 
larlv painters, to evade their basic responsibilities in this manner. 

His third option is to face life as honestly and sensitively as he 
knows how, to be unqualifiedly himself in all that he creates and 
savs and to insist on expressing his most responsible contemporary 
insights in the most eloquent contemporary language at his dis¬ 
posal This does not involve ignoring or discarding the achieve¬ 
ments of the past, but it does require that these achievements 
reassessed and relived in modern terms. The most vital ait in any 
historical period is anchored in the past and stems out of it bu i 
is never traditionalistic in spirit; traditionalistic art, imitativem 
the pa" in form and content, is not art at all but the dead shell of 
what was once alive. Nor does authentic modernity involve a pusil¬ 
lanimous capitulation to dominant social pressures. 

The truly modem artist must always be an innovator, pathfinder, 
seer and critic in Ins own wav, and he must therefore always ex¬ 
pect to be misunderstood and scorned by many of his fellows 

sr =2 

to these new forms and to team how to read m them the !■«> 
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way, become the embodiment of all the best that his times and his 
culture afford. This "best” may, indeed, in comparison with othei 
times and cultures, be relatively impoverished and thin, but the 
true artist dare not cheat by smuggling into his art older values 
and forms which have today lost their meaning. He must take us 
as we are, discern our present needs and resources, and, with his 
special receptivity and approach, help us to actualize our own po¬ 
tentialities and realize the meaning of life in realistic and contem¬ 
porary terms. To this task the modern artist must dedicate all the 
sensitivity, craftsmanship, and profundity of insight he can muster. 
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ERNEST JACKH 


SPATIAL CONSCIOUSNESS: TOWARD 
GLOBAL AND COSMIC UNIVERSALISM 


“He must indeed have a blind soul who cannot see 
that some great purpose and design are worked out here below of 
which we have the honor to be the faithful servants.” Thus re¬ 
sponded Winston Churchill to the author’s thesis of 1927 that for 
the first time in human history in this, our twentieth, century man 
created by God is now capable of creating a world, initiating the 
World Age, with our generation epitomizing the year One. The 
world is being bom out of the birth pangs of a World War which 
has been the first common experience of mankind. “World Age,” 
however, does not mean only the historic fact of a widening and 
deepening physical conquest of the earth by science and technol¬ 
ogy but also the moral issue of a creative consciousness, and an 
actual responsibility for a world community and for world welfare. 
During all the six thousand years of recorded civilization or since 
the narrative of the Deluge this ecumenical ideal has never been 
actualized. Now we are writing the first chapter of a social book of 
Genesis and now we are witnessing in what way “the earth and 
the heavens are being finished.” This experience differentiates our 
World Age from all other eras irrespective of whether they bear 
religious or moral, cultural or scientific, national or dynastic titles. 

Previous to the exchange of views here recorded, the author had 
at the League of Nations Committee of Intellectual Cooperation 
in a conversation with the revolutionary scientist Albert Einstein 
obtained that physicist’s agreement to his statement, namely, that 
Einstein’s concept of the relativity of time and space is only one, 
though the most revealing and relevant, aspect of the world revo¬ 
lution of the twentieth century, once more not comparable with 

481 
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■ mv other revolution, neither political nor social nor economic, but 
-total" and “wholistic.” “It is not merely fortuitous that simulta¬ 
neously with vour relativity theory of time and space-partly a 
product of the perpetual industrial revolution-a new relativity 

and relationship are arising between matter and energy, space an 
‘space,” finite and infinite, body and soul, the sexes, the races, the 
classes, the nations, the generations, between the individual and 

the coilectivitv, science and religion, man and God. 

We are, indeed, on our inevitable march toward global and 

cosmic universalism —this was our final conclusion in 1927. We 
quoted Goethe’s “reverence for the life of the surface space, the 
inner space and the outer space, and emphasized the mdispen 
sable need for education through a psychological and moral proc¬ 
ess which leads out of a knowledge of reality to the consciousness 
of its implications and results in such responsibility as is based on 

the ethical conscience. . i , 

At that time we were still in history’s old oceanic age; and the 

writer could hardly envisage the reality of the ^XbTZ 
tance of an air age: the spatial consciousness of its global pie 

atomic epoch only six years later (1933). and the 
dawn of its cosmic-atomic epoch only another six years la 
(1939), and both its globe-shattering, meteorite-like destructive 
blast and its universe-forming and conscience-creating power 
the cosmic oneness of the supra-aerial and sub-terrestrial foices of 
the atom-a term taken from the realm of physics and not mora i y 
-which will fetter this historic epoch until man has obtained full 

consciousness of the meaning of a World Age by regam^P>, 
moral freedom and sovereignty over the demonic potentialities 

an extra-human elemental force. . dissuade or 

When Chancellor Hitler summoned the fomld 

prevent him from his self-imposed exi ’ ,, j a n 

there in the German Chancellery no “ " s stead Hitler's 

3^4™ ‘STwXr ends which are rernom from 
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land, and air, as well as the moral principles of freedom and justice 

arousing the resistance of the soul. 

Just as Hitler’s global aspirations from the first year of his hist 

for space-dominating power prepared for the opposing conscience 
global self-protection, so the first year of his octopus-like reaehing- 
out and all-around threatening war accelerated cosmic forces to be 
brought into being against the first atomic catalyser of our Woild 
Age.^Albert Einstein^ the lifelong pacifist and German emigrant, 
brought to the President of the leading world power, the United 
States, the discovery of nuclear fission found in uranium ol which 
the American continent possesses the largest resources, and har¬ 
nessed thereby the atomic power of the cosmos into the atomic 
bomb. If the space of Hitler’s globe, painted brown in his corrupt 
fantasy and misleading his spatial consciousness, had superseded 
all the traditional world maps of nearly three thousand years and 
their international picture of multiple national colors, it was in 
turn to be superseded bv the supra-space of the Einstein-Roosevelt 
cosmos and its subsequent supra-national consciousness, expressing 
itself in the primordial moral principles and in the new historical 
experiences, based however on the ancient truth which has found a 
new witness: the oneness of our globe with the cosmos. 

Never in history had there been such a unique combination of 
physical, spiritual, and moral implications as w'as called into being 
by the atom bomb, a term conceived at the White House on Au¬ 
gust 2, 1939, and translated first into death on July 16, 1945, but 
to be transformed into a dynamic life-force ever since 1951. 


Spatial consciousness has enlarged the moral principles of the 
wwld. Two classic examples illustrate such change. One exactly 
in that space w 7 here the first Iron Curtain was drawn between East 
and West three thousand years ago and which the Iron Curtain of 
today attempts to conceal; the other in that space where the Iron 
Curtain makes a similar effort today and where an East-West link 
was established tw 7 entv-five hundred years ago. 

The names of these two gateways between West and East are 
Troy and Suez. 

What is today the Russian-Turkish issue of the Dardanelles or, 

¥ * 

for that matter, a Russian-American issue, was the cause and the 
price of the Trojan War, the first historic war for the Dardanelles. 
The Trojans, the progenitors of Dardanus, blocked to the Greeks 
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the entrance into the Straits, their life-line to the economically 
indispensable Black Sea, just as Soviet Russia in the centuries-old 
wake of Czarist Russia continues relentlessly its pressure on Tur¬ 
key for the Russian control of these Straits—a space-objective of 
ten wars and twelve European treaties since the beginning of the 
last century. 

During the first World War the Ottoman Imperial Turks played 
the role of the old Trojans of the East, shutting out the Western 
allies of Greece whose flagship characteristically bore the name of 
Agamemnon. Now the Turks of a Democratic Republic stand firm 
against the would-be Trojans of Soviet Russia, who covet a military 
base near Trow The once local or at the most regional issue of the 
Trojan War for the Straits between two neighbors around the 
shores of the Aegean Sea has become a world-wide global affair in 
which American securitv and self-defense are involved as shown 


bv Franklin D. Roosevelt's lend-lease action as well as the subse¬ 
quent Truman policy, although the United States of America is 
separated from that Turkish water-space by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the European continent. But any partner of the United States 
and anv member of the United Nations may adhere today to the 
statement of Winston Churchill's successor in 1922: ‘This channel 
of sea water which separates Europe from Asia and unites the 
Mediterranean with the Black Sea affects not only British interests 
of the first order, but European and world-interests as well.” 

For spatial consciousness knows that here around the Darda¬ 
nelles lies the middle land connecting three continents and the 
middle sea linking three oceans, i.c., the only year-round and all- 
weather sea and air route, and the gateway by land, sea, and air 
to world hegemons'. If the Trojan and Greek heroes three thousand 
vears ago were inspired by the voices of their gods fiom neaib\ 
Olympus, todav the voice from the waves of the United Nations 
would reach them—not for the issue of the histoiic economic ad¬ 
vantages or the legendary kidnapping of beautiful Helen, but for 
the moral principles of human rights constituting a mutual lift in¬ 
surance through collective security for a free woild. 

These principles apply to the entire area between the two key¬ 
stones of the Middle West, Turkey and Egypt, and to the decisive 
waterway of the Dardanelles and the vital ditch of the Suez Canal. 
This other gateway to the three oceans and three continents is also 
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coveted as an Iron Curtain area, as the Molotov-Ribbentrop nego¬ 
tiations of 1940 have revealed. It has also an outstanding impor¬ 
tance as indicated by the significant history of twenty-five hundred 
years: originally connecting West and East through a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, characterized only by a change in nomen¬ 
clature from the Canal of the Pharaohs to that of Darius, Alex¬ 
ander, Trajan, the Prince of the Faithful, and indicative of a 
“life-line” of the Egyptian, Persian, Greek, Roman, and Arab em¬ 
pires; then succeeded by the Suez Canal eighty years ago, actual¬ 
izing the proposals not only of the philosopher Leibnitz but also 
of the statesman Metternich and the military strategist Napoleon 
and corporealized by the ingenuity of the engineer Lesseps, con¬ 
necting the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, since then called the 
British life-line but now a life-line of the United States as well 

as of the United Nations, flanked bv American and British airfields 

* 

nearby on the African and Asian continents. 

Spatial consciousness has developed the Sinai Peninsula where 
Moses and Jesus once passed from one continent to another to an¬ 
nounce their moral principles to the world, from a local, regional, 
and imperial to a global issue, in which the cosmic voice of the 
radio waves is now made audible by Arabs preaching the Holy 
War of Djihad. 

No American ship joined the British-Australian-New Zealand- 
French forces in their Trojan War for the Dardanelles in 1915 nor 
all the navies of the world in inaugurating the Suez Canal in 1869. 
Now the truth of spatial consciousness has first sent the U.S.S. Mis¬ 
souri through the Dardanelles to Istanbul and keeps a Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet between the Dardanelles and Suez to watch and 

guarantee the open doors of the Turkish channel and the Egyptian 
canal. 

Does geography remain the same? Does history repeat itself? 
The answer is usually an affirmative one. But it is fundamentally 
incorrect. Although—in these two classic examples—the basic issue 
seems to be always the same, namely, the space of disputed water¬ 
ways, the evaluation of their implications is different. Space is the 
geographic stage on which the history of man is being played by 
actors whose spatial consciousness, geographic as well as moral, 
directs the play. Such an interplay of political aims and ends, geo¬ 
graphic possibilities or impossibilities, and guiding moral or non- 
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moral principles constitutes spatial consciousness. The play is being 
performed in varied and changing costumes on a world stage 
which is changed by different succeeding forces on land and sea 
and in the air, this trinity presenting the historic traditional space 
of frontiers now being revolutionized by the frontierlessness of a 
new “space.” 

History is a record of the struggle for space. It demonstrates a 
changing, leading as well as misleading, spatial consciousness, a 
supposedly fortifying or practically jeopardizing power, both pre¬ 
cipitating and preventing war. Space signifies man’s power for 
physical or spiritual means and ends; it signifies a psychological 
force forming man’s mind. 

This record starts with the cave-man whose sub-terrestrial Poly¬ 
nesian cave has preserved the first spatial map, and it extends to 
the “space man” whose supra-terrestrial interplanetary space ship 
pierces the cosmos. Space means territory such as oasis and water, 
mountains and rivers, land and sea, colonies and bases, communi¬ 
cations and resources, “places in the sun” as well as powers under 
the earth, such as the sunlight-bottled forces in coal or in that two 
million times more effective fuel called uranium, or in the oil of 
the Bible’s “fiery furnaces” through which Daniel s faithful walked 

unscathed because the Lord was with them. 

The identity of spatial terms and their political, ideological, and 

moral ends is illustrated by a whole encyclopedia of historic facts 
and events. Here follows an arbitrary list, each item of which could 
fill a chapter. There was Bismarck’s “land-locked” Germany, sa¬ 
tiated with its central European space” and abstaining from high- 
sea adventures and colonialism, and thus securing peace from 1871 
to 1914. There was the Kaiser’s ocean-reaching attempt for a 
“people without space,” and Hitler’s urge for living space for his 
Pan-Germanic Pan-Europe. In order to prevent the space of the 
Alpine passes around Switzerland from being dominated by any 
power, the great powers, after the Napoleonic wars, decided to 

create Swiss neutrality. > 

There is Pan-Slavism and there is Pan-Bussianism’s spatial urge 

toward the sea,” from the Muscovite Ivan the Terrible to the 

Eurasian Stalin the Conqueror, and there are the problems related 

to territorial contiguity such as irredentism, and to the co-termi- 

nolosjv of country with nation. There was Christianity s spatial 
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“oecumene” and at the same time “the promised land ’ and its 
“diaspora.” There are the American hemisphere and the East versus 
the West and Asia-for-the-Asians or Africa-for-the-Africans con¬ 
cepts. Or the historic “freedom of the sea” and the “ruling of the 
waves,” and now the “air and space control.” There are Mediter¬ 
ranean life-lines and land bridges. There are further “spheres” of 
influence and “zones” of security, and “vacuums”; the geopolitical 
and geostrategic dictionary of annexing and “evacuating,” encir¬ 
cling and “containing,” in a world of “haves and have-nots.” A 
classical analysis of spatial reality has been given in the British 
geographer Sir Halford J. MacKinder’s Democratic Ideals and 
Reality: “Who rules East Europe [Germany-RussiaJ commands the 
Heartland [the central land core of Eur-Asia]; who rules the 
Heartland commands the World-Island [the land bloc formed by 
the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa]; who rules the 
World-Island commands the world.” In short, there are as many 
spatial terms as political aims, moral, non-moral, or amoral, in¬ 
volved in their history. 

Space with its interpretations, also has power on its possessors 
and their minds. Continental “Landratten” feel different from Brit¬ 


ish and American “Sea-eagles,” or the Russian “Bear,” and judge 
each other differently according to these or similar attributes and 


their potential metamorphosis into another spatial category. The 
one-thousand-year-old history and succeeding recollection of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nation and its emotional Pan- 


European atmosphere of an expansive political mission in the days 
of the Weimar Republic down to Papen’s historical memorandum, 
paved the way for Hitler’s “one-thousand-year-old Reich.” Similar 
catchwords cover space expansion by misusing crusades or Holy 
Wars from the twelfth to the twentieth century, from the historic 
crusaders for the Kingdom of Jerusalem to the ideological “peace- 
conferences” of the aggressive Comintern, or the British-expelling 
mosque radio of an Egyptian Djihad. The national expansion for 
space-conquest has been the cause of most wars: the achievement 
of supra-national space^expansion may bring the end of all wars. 

The concept of human space has had its inception in spatial di¬ 
vination, has advanced to spatial knowledge, and leads to spatial 
consciousness. In other words, it has developed from a sense of 
theogony and cosmogony embracing the realities of geography and 
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natural science, then entering cosmography, as it is revealed by 
the atom. “And heavens and earth were finished,” Genesis reports. 
Kant’s philosophy of “the stars above and the conscience within” 
delineates moral truth. The fact is worth considering that mon¬ 
otheism and its morality revealed themselves to the conscience 
of Abraham and Moses, Jesus and Mohammed in the midst of the 
same spatial reality embracing the infinite firmament of the stars 
and the finite vastness of the Eastern desert. Einstein’s physical as 
well as moral revolution of time and space confirm and combine 
both the mvstery and the intellect manifested in the universe: “It 
is enough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life per¬ 
petuating itself through all eternity; to reflect upon the marvelous 
structure of the universe which we can dimly perceive, and to try 
humbly to comprehend even an infinitesimal part of the intelli¬ 
gence manifested in nature.” 

The air waves of our radio and television and the atom-pervaded 
air ravs were actuallv present but unknown to Adam and Eve, al¬ 
though this cognition inhered in the tree of knowledge, the eternal 
tree of continuous and perpetual creation which makes sciences 
such as Hertz’s waxes and Maxwell’s mathematics or Planck’s 
quantum and Einstein's matter-energy reflect the creative primor¬ 
dial Y chi Or! ("There shall be light!’”) through their electrons and 
neutrons. It has also induced Prometheus to steal the light from 
the gods for man on earth. Whether mythological and polytheistic, 
or theological and monotheistic, whether one divine God who is 
the "father of the earth” or the anthropomorphic "gods whose 
mother was the earth’ —space consciousness dualizes heaven and 
"earth," the latter being conceived as land and sea and these txvo 
elements as a supra-earth and sub-earth space, “heaxen” and hell 
or "hades," both populated bv the creator or his creatures who are 
blessed or cursed for the consequences of their moral or amoral 
principles of action. In both forms this spatial consciousness has 
been teleological irrespective of whether its end was the brother¬ 
hood of man or, in Antigone’s words, “felloxvship m love and not 

in hate.’’ . , 

The original theological and mythological cosmogony is charac¬ 
terized lw a dualism which separated religious faith from scientific 
knowledge. The space consciousness of the twentieth century- links 
stars and atom and weaves the two visions of revelation and m- 
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vestigation. Many things in heaven and earth that are not dreamt 
of in your philosophy” are woven into one consciousness of the 
one universe, into an integration of man’s spirit with nature, "God,” 
or the cosmos since, in the words of the great theologian Adolph 
Harnack, Todays philosophers sit in another department; their 
names are Planck and Einstein,” or Bohr or other theoretical physi¬ 
cists and mathematicians, astronomers and chemists. 

Thus is bom a new spatial awareness with all its potentialities, 
spiritual and moral, physical and political. The God-created spirit 
of man as envisaged by Michelangelo’s cosmic vision and por¬ 
trayed on murals in the Vatican Sistine Chapel, may once more 
finish the earth and the heavens” and re-create a humanity in the 
image of God. Or let us employ another simile. The cosmic element 
whose splitting produces the unique absolute atomic power, en¬ 
abling humanity to utilize the inherently divine or inherently Sa¬ 
tanic forces, is reflected in the very term “uranium,” named after 
the planet Uranus, both having been discovered in the same vear, 
1789, both heaven s Uranus and earth’s “uranium,” star and stone, 
outer-space and inner-space, this is now concretized by space-man 
into spatial consciousness. The cosmogony of Genesis meets the 
cosmology of science. 

The two ages of original theogonic and theological creation and 
of the contemporary atomic scientific re-creation reveal both cos¬ 
mographies as possessing a transcendental and vertical nature. 
Included between these two polarities, spatial consciousness 
throughout that period of history has been practically horizontal 
and “geographic.” Gaea comprised the earth surface of land and 
sea, with an ever-widening horizon, before and after the knowledge 
of space was termed “geography” in the third century b.c. This 
occurred in that space of the world where the first geographic map 
originated, the Babylonian world map of the ninth century b.c., in 
that center of the world between Troy and Suez, or Sinai and 
Olympus, whence all Western and our present civilization emerged; 
in other words, in that Middle East-Mediterranean middle sea 
finking West Asia and North Africa and South Europe, and that 
Mediterranean middle land finking these three continents into the 
regional unit of “the ancient world,” then “the central world,” and 
now the world.” It is a world increasing through the centuries 
ever since Abraham’s and Joseph’s two-continental journeys from 
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Babylon to Egypt, or since Homer’s East Mediterranean ten-year 
Odvssey and since his Olympian two-continental gods who were 
able to keep an eye on “the world,” entering on that period of 
Paul’s Athenian revelation of “the unknown monolatrous god” and 
his one humanity. And, in between, we find “middle world” geog¬ 
raphies, such as Hesiod’s “world map” scanning the peripheries of 
the three continents of the Mediterranean, or Herodotus’ con¬ 
sciousness expanding and penetrating into the interior of these 
continents, discovering the Ethiopians as well as their supposed 
Eastern cognates, the Indians, and reporting on the Phoenician 
Mediterranean-oceanic circumnavigation of Africa, thus enlarging 

once more the knowledge of a hitherto terra incognita, which rec¬ 
ognizes a growing “world, although actually it is only a region of 
the world, since it embraces merely its three-continental center. 

Thus spatial consciousness appears to have had its inception on 
a local and tribal plane, as evidenced by the oldest human design 
of geography in the Far East, crudely pictured by Polynesians on 
their cave walls, and specifically on fluvial space, such as in Meso¬ 
potamia and the Nile delta, leading to the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean Sea and bevond to the ocean by Greeks and Phoe¬ 
nicians. As a result of Mediterranean navigation and colonization, 
commerce and traveling, and their growing need of reliable 
knowledge of coast lines and inland territories, peoples and cus¬ 
toms, traveling and reporting increased and expanded. This as¬ 
sumed the form of topography and chorography: a description ot 
parts of the earth’s surface, its physiography rather than its geo¬ 
graphic svnopsis and synthesis of nature and man. 

In such departmental sciences as geophysics (Anaximander), 
geographic history (Hekataeus), and geodesy Dicaearchus), em¬ 
phasis was placed on special studies, not on any wholism or spatial 
consciousness demanding moral recognition. This was valid wit 
the exception of Greek philosophy and particularly of two Greek 
schools of thought: that of Hippocrates and Aristotle who in¬ 
cluded geography in their systems of the philosophy of na me 
declaring that all physics leads to metaphysics, and that of the 
Pythagoreans, whose mathematical speculation first presented the 

earth as a globe. j i r„ 

This total view of geographic universalism is cxemp 1 e te 01 

the dawn of Christianity by two scholars who characteristically 
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worked in the Mediterranean Middle East, the one in Alexandria 
and Athens; and the other in Pergamon and Rome. Eratosthenes 
(third century) was the first to coin the term “geography.” His 
Geographica, with its first calculation of latitude and longitude, 
influenced Columbus, by way of Strabo and Ptolemeus, and re¬ 
produced the lost books of previous mathematicians and astron¬ 
omers. The other, Krates the Mallot (second century), was the 
first to build a globe of geography which inspired Arab geogra¬ 
phers and philosophers and challenged the Biblical orthodoxy of 
the Christian church adhering to the description of the earth as a 
flat disc. 

The spatial consciousness of all the “world” maps from the ninth 
century b.c. to the fifteenth century a.d.— Babylonian and Homeric, 
Greek and Hellenistic, Roman, Arab, and Christian—are identical 
in one geographic aspect, irrespective of all the differences in cos¬ 
mography, religion, or philosophy, namely, that they identify 
their world with the Middle East, by defining as the center of 
the world such areas as Babylon or Delos, Delphi or the Darda¬ 
nelles, Cyprus or Persia or Arabia and later Jerusalem. Their spa¬ 
tial consciousness, though delineated in ancient “world” terms, is 
egocentric, identifying the terra cognita with the Mediterranean 
Middle East of today. Thus a dualism existed between the static 
geographic consciousness of Biblical Genesis with Jerusalem 
mapped as a center of a flat world, including all its religious and 
moral implications on the one hand, and an increasing geographic 
and astronomic knowledge on the other, based on Hellenist-Arab 
sciences and enriched by the successive discoveries of seas and 
continents (Asia, America, and Africa in this sequence). But there 
was again a preference for topography and statistical and mathe¬ 
matical material—to such an extent that even the term “geography” 
was forgotten and had to be re-coined at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. This dualism is characteristic of all the 
Middle Ages and even of the first centuries of modern times when 
four-fifths of the world was still unknown, and Africa remained 
the “Dark Continent”-until both the philosophy of nature and 
departmental geography merged again into a new unity of an all- 
embracing and all-creative consciousness. 

Let it suffice to recall Emanuel Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia 
and De Cultu and Amove Dei as indicative forerunners of Hum- 
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holdt and Goethe. Humboldt’s Cosmos and Vom Nebelfleck Zum 
Menschen related man to his cosmic environment and understood 
spatial consciousness as the relationship between earth and life, 
man and cosmos, and searched behind the face of the earth for 
the mind and meaning of the universe. Goethe’s globism connected 
the Atlantic and the Pacific parts of the ocean one hundred years 
before the construction of the Panama Canal and envisaged the 
American colonization of the Pacific coast before the first pioneers 
reached it. Karl Ritter, holding the first European university 
chair of geographv in Berlin in the year 1817, also founded the 
new geography, Geography and Its Relationship to Nature and 
Man °The creative geographer whose book titles indicate his 
anthropogeographic consciousness ( Application of Geogiaphy to 
History, The Sea as a Source of the Greatness of Peoples, Earth 
and Life and Geography of Man) was Friedrich Ratzel who 
founded the science of “political geography” at the end of the 
last century. Political geography, with man as a decisive and active 
factor-not “geopolitics” with man as fatalistic object of a distorted 
geography—as the warnings of Halford ]. MacKinder indicated in 
The Geographic Pivot of History (1904) and Democratic Ideals 
and Reality (1919): “Let ns recover possession of ourselves, lest 
we become the mere slaves of the world’s geography exploited by 

materialistic organizers.” , . . . , 

The beginning of the century that evidenced the foundation o 

Geographic societies-all over the world: Paris 1821, Berlin 1828, 
London 1830, Petersburg 1845, and New York^ 1852-and that 
studied “the application of geography to history, . coincides wit 
the space-conscious confession of a world strategist. The revo u- 
tionarv conqueror Napoleon summed up the experience of his Me 
and aims in Europe, North Africa, and West Asia by emphasizing 
the historic truth: “Geography is the mother of all politics. Poli- 
tics-in the sense of classical politeia, embracing all human re¬ 
lationship, from physics to metaphysics, including moral principles 
of action. And geographv-as “mother,” the creative spirit, the 
human mind, the ability, and the will to evaluate and to con 
trol (not to be controlled by) matter and energy, necessities 
as well as possibilities or impossibilities of geography-in a word, 
spatial consciousness, though then still confined to earth s surface 
of land and sea, i.e., to the oceanic age of history. Napoleon him- 
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self discovered this truth only after he had trespassed against it— 
on land by underestimating the impassable vastness of the Russian 
continent, “a boundless desert of steppes and swamp,” and in a 
basically more decisive way, on sea by ignoring the geostrategic 
superiority of sea power over any overland expedition. Napoleon 
was master of the whole Eurasian continent, but he was doomed 
to be defeated in the Middle East and at Waterloo owing to Great 
Britain’s sea power secured at Mediterranean Trafalgar, and sub¬ 
sequently ruling the waves of the ocean. 

From Thales’ wisdom appreciating the waters and from Sopho¬ 
cles’ chorus praising “man ranging over the ocean hoar,” from 
Genesis’ “let the world be gathered in one place” up to Admiral 
Mahan’s “the sea being all one and whole,” where even the Amer¬ 
icas are only huge islands; from the Trojan defeat to the Normandy 
victory, the history of geography has revealed the decisive ocean- 
spatial reality which covers 72 per cent of the earth beyond any 
land reality which covers the 28 per cent of the earth, a truth and 
experience still buttressed by our air age. Sea power enables a 
country to move troops and supplies to wherever they are needed. 
Since sea lanes stretch to all parts of the world, sea power makes 
accessible even the remotest continent—a feat which land power 
can never accomplish. And since, by the same token, sea power 
has access to overseas resources, it is in the long run always su¬ 
perior to land power. From this it follows that when we speak of 
sea power we have in mind what might be called more accurately 
“ocean” power. Control of a sea such as the Baltic or the Mediter¬ 
ranean would not alter the status of a land power. 

Classical examples for the decisive reality of sea power are the 
end of Athenian supremacy by the sea fight on the Hellespont, 
when the Spartan fleet won the day at Aegospotamos and cut off 
the vital communication from the Aegean to the Black Sea. Or the 
frustration of Hannibal’s continental land march through Spain 
and over the Alps to his brilliant victory at Cannae by the Roman 
fleet reaching and destroying Carthage. Or the defeat of the 
Middle Eastern empires from Egypt to Babylon by the Romans 
ruling the waves of the Mediterranean Ocean. Bordering and sea¬ 
faring nations such as Portugal and Spain, France, Holland, and 
Britain, were able to reach out for colonies and empires, but this 
was and is impossible for such landlocked countries as Germanv 
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and Russia, and when they tried to trespass the laws of spatial 
realitv they failed and were punished. European history and 
particularly Germany’s rise and fall can be understood by the 
presence or absence of spatial consciousness on the part of the 
German Reich, its third Emperor, and on the part of Hitler’s Third 

Reich. 

“Your high Heet will never be able to reach the high seas; there 
will always be the English channel locking you in,” warned the 
author of this chapter in a historic discussion with the Kaiser con¬ 
cerning the question of spatial consciousness. But to this admoni¬ 
tion the only response the Kaiser was able to vouchsafe consisted 
in these irrational words: “Against your English waters I bet and 


>7 


set the English blood in my veins. 

Nor would the Imperial German-Imperial Turkish alliance, 

although enlarging the German boundaries as fai as the Darda¬ 
nelles, the Suez Canal, and the Persian Gulf, bieak the choking 
power of the ocean-ruling blockade. Because of this Ataturk de¬ 
clared. “We are landlocked just as are the Russians. They are 
bound to collapse because I have locked them into the Black Sea 
by closing the Dardanelles and the Bosporus to them. I have thus 
cut them off from their allies. But we, too, must break down, and 
for the very same reason. True, we sit at the fringes of the Medi¬ 
terranean, of the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. But we are un¬ 
able to venture out on am- ocean. As a land power without sea 
power we will never be able to defend our peninsula against sea 
powers which can bring up their land forces unchallenged.” In¬ 
deed, three years later"the Allies, completing their preparations 
for the utilization of sea power, invaded from the vantage point of 
Africa and entered Mediterranean Salonika and the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, and were able to advance toward South and Central Europe, 

thus determining Germany s downfall. 

History repeated itself in Hitler. Once again the writer warned 

Germany of its landlocked character and of its inability to foiti y 
itself against oceanic power. Once again the truth of oceanic geog¬ 
raphy was more potent than the myth of continental geopolitics. 

Worid-opening and ocean-encircling spatial consciousness detea ed 

the ocean-space need of a would-be global conqueror. (Not that 
spatial awareness itself could have pieseived a Go 1 mam tiec et 
under the* false Hitlerian premises.) 
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Emerging out of Europe's landlocked center, Hitler accom¬ 
plished what no German or European conqueror—neither Philip II 
nor Louis XIV, Napoleon I nor William II—ever accomplished: he 
reached the Atlantic seashore from the North Cape down to the 

Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean from Marseilles to Crete. 

*■ •* 

But he had not secured the indispensable prerequisite of world 
power: sea power. He had reached the ocean and could raid and 
maraud in wolf packs of submarines and airplanes. But he could 
not rule the waves. The sea lanes of world communication were 
kept in control of the superior sea power of the two oceanic island 
continents. Some years were required before the Allies completed 
their preparations to reach from America Great Britain and Africa, 
Sicily and the Italian peninsula; and then to effectuate from Amer¬ 
ica and Great Britain a landing on continental Europe and Ger¬ 
many, and finally march on to Berlin. 

Landlocked Russia had in the past, and would once more, have 

a similar experience. In the First World War Czarist Russia was 

hemmed in and was conquered behind the Bosphorus and the 

Daidanelles. This defeat was turned into a Soviet Russian victory 

at Stalingrad because Western oceanic power securing freedom of 

the sea was able to transport the American arsenal of weapons over 

the oceanic bridge of victory via Iran to the otherwise landlocked 

Russian space. Among those factors decisive in preventing a third 

world war ranks the significant reality of the spatial containment 

of Soviet Russia by the ocean and air power of the Atlantic-Pacific 
community. 

Before we further consider the transition of the oceanic age from 
a surface-woi Id of sea and land to the air age comprising a pre- 
and post-atomic supra-surface globe, some sub-surface facts, sub- 
oceanic and sub-terrestrial, will demonstrate their contribution to 
a new space consciousness with its politico-moral consequences. 

New sub-oceanic diving has conquered a depth of 4500 feet and 
has demonstrated the feasibility of a device designed to withstand 
the tremendous pressure of 2000 pounds a square inch. The sub¬ 
marine is now, after a half century of activity as a type of warship 
developing into the dreadnought of the deep sea by virtue of its 
high speed of 35 knots an hour and its unlimited cruising ranee 
practically several times around the world,” owing to the atomic 
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engine that requires no air for combustion and to the sonar system 

(sound, navigation and ranging). jut? 

Sub-terrestrial space consciousness has now achieved that Euro¬ 
pean evolution which through all the centuries of the dis-united 
States of Europe, in all European countries statesmen, strategists 
and economists, philosophers and thinkers had wished and worked 
for, but always in vain. Now the spatial awareness of the sub-ter¬ 
restrial unity of coal and iron found in France, Germany, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland, and Italy has accomplished the first act of 
a European unification by the economic advantages of a common 
production and a continent-wide market, with the moral and polit¬ 
ical consequence that-in the words of the French Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Schumann in which the German Chancellor Adenauer fully 
concurred: “The Franco-German community of coal and iron pro¬ 
duction will make any war between France and Germany not only 

unthinkable but, in actual fact, impossible.” 

However this French-German-Belgian-Dutch-Luxembourg-Ital- 

ian coal and iron unity is only one part of the European sub-terres¬ 
trial geologic unity, the two others being that former German, bu 
now Czech and Polish, part, with the German aspect being the 
international pivot of all three national industries, a sub-terrestrial 
fact which might also pave an underground way to the Silesian 
space behind the Iron Curtain for a regional functional arrange- 

merit c 

The French concept of this first supra-national institution of a 

coal and iron pool is already succeeded by three other actions:the 
blueprints of the French “green plan” for the creation of a unified 
agricultural market (wheat, dairy products, sugar, and wine) for 
eighteen countries; the formation of a Western European electric 
power union for eight nations, bringing together the A pme hydio^ 
electric svstems with the thermal systems of the Rhine and th 
Ruhr- and the proposal to regulate rail, road, and water transpor¬ 
tation within To or three yTrs. Al, this is the resuh c »f a spattai 

reality promoting the growth of supra-national c “ s “ OUS " e “ o 
lust as sub-terrestrial space consciousness cieates a E p 

mentality of nature-nourishing interdependence, so a supra-teues- 
trial space consciousness is created by the growth of oceanic and 
ai, power into a new world community. The treaty providing fo 
an Atlantic community takes precedence over any European Union 
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—the Atlantic Union of a Eur-America composed of four oceanic 
non-continental powers and ten European continental powers—all 
around or close to the Atlantic Ocean, once a separating high sea, 
now a connecting lake, to he flown over in four hours, representing 
even for America a kind of “narrow straits,” as is the English chan¬ 
nel. Thus we witness the following pattern delineating the design 
of three intersecting circles, America, the British Commonwealth, 
and a European Continental Commonwealth: on the American 
hemisphere the United States and Canada, continental as well as 
oceanic, and at the same time, the progeny of Europe; Great Brit¬ 
ain and the British Commonwealth, insular as well as oceanic, and 
also the progeny of Europe, with British Commonwealth members 
as links between the United States and Great Britain; and Great 
Britain as a similar link between the British Commonwealth and 
a European Continental Commonwealth. 

Once, in 1941, Prime Minister Churchill offered to Prance com¬ 


mon British-French citizenship; in 1949 he advocated likewise 
common British-American citizenship. In 1951 the British Foreign 
Minister of the labor government advocated in Canada “a common 
citizenship for all the peoples in the North Atlantic community, 
with all the barriers to thought, travel, trade, and understand¬ 


ing swept awav. We are moving in that direction, slowlv but 
surely. . . .’’—as a result of spatial consciousness. 


Nature and experience also teach a Eur-American, Eur-African, 
and Eur-Asian economic lesson: the inevitable necessitv of world¬ 


wide agreement on the pricing and distribution of commodities 


among the free nations of the globe for their “guns and butter” 
needs. An International Material Conference in Washington 
reached the first agreement on some essential materials, such as 
tungsten and molybdenum. Others, on other commodities, sub¬ 
terrestrial as well as surface materials such as sulphur, copper, 
manganese, cotton, wool, pulp, and paper, are to be anticipated. 

Just as the spatial consciousness of the necessity and vitality of 
the European oneness comprehends the middle sea between Eu¬ 
rope and Africa, not only as the three-continental land, as well as 
the three-oceanic bridge between Europe, Africa, and Asia, but as 
a pivotal air center for the same three continents, so the political 
geography of the Atlantic Union not only integrates America, Eu¬ 
rope, and Africa, but extends into and over the Mediterranean 
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(logically resulting in a Mediterranean and Middle Eastern pact) 
on to the Pacific (likewise logically resulting in a Pacific Pact) thus 
dispensing with the antiquated term, the “seven seas,” and evi¬ 
dencing the actual oneness and wholism of the ocean and the de¬ 
cisive global power of its two-ocean continent, America, namely 
the British Commonwealth’s three continent-islands and oceanic- 
continents and the European and African peninsulas of Asia. 

The same year that experienced the global unification of At¬ 
lantic, Mediterranean, and Pacific pacts, witnessed on both sides 
of the globe-dividing Curtain the second explosion of the atom 
bomb and the preparation for interplanetary space-ships, thus 
bringing together the three dimensional fantasies of Jules Verne 
dealing with Le Tour Du Monde En 80 Jours, Vingt Mille Lieues 
Sous Les Mers, and De La Terre A La Lune. The aeronautical en¬ 
gineer Seversky predicted in 1951: “A new generation of American 
pioneers will be flying atomic-powered space ships to the moon in 
three and a half hours within the next fifty years at 140,000 miles 

an hour top speed.” . . , 

After his first ascension into the air in 1908, the writer queried, 

“Are we about to witness a fundamental change in the role the air 
has played for thousands of centuries in the life of mankind? No 
one can predict today what new wonders we are going to uncover 
once mastery of the air has opened up to us new parts of the cos¬ 
mos. The conquest of the third element will shape the future 
destinv of mankind. Land and sea are subordinated to it; they 
form but parts of the aerial sphere which envelops them. The air 
is all-inclusive, it is the projection of the infinite universe. Such a 
revolution max raise the creature conscious of his responsibility o 

c 

the position or a creator. . r 

Spatial consciousness discriminates between the oceanic age o 

history (the ocean being a way to build up national empires an 
their international rivalries in politics and philosophies of life ) and 
an air age (the air providing the means to destroy imperialist na¬ 
tionalism and to secure supra-national human rights).But x> 

sea 

the dominating factor all through the war, states Winston Church¬ 
ill “Never for one moment could we forget that everything hap¬ 
pening elsewhere, on land, on sea or in the air depended ultimately 

on its-the Atlantic’s-outcome ” 
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By “air” we mean two periods, the pre-atomic, global, horizontal 
space of the atmosphere above the earth and the post-atomic, 
cosmic, vertical “space” of the stratosphere yonder. Or to express 
this in the more relevant neologisms portraying the new realities, 
we have aerial navigation and aeronautics, air fleets versus ocean 
fleets, a strato-cruiser and cargo-plane, aero-geography and sphero- 
geography, an atmosphere divided into troposphere and cono¬ 
sphere—subsonic and supersonic, air pilots and space pilots without 
or with gravity suits, inner and outer space, space ships and space 
men, space patrol and control, the airless space of nothingness, 
without light and without sound, and the new science of “cosmic 
terrestrial research.” Science has come to the conclusion that the 
ceiling of the atmosphere lies somewhere between 1500 and 60,000 
miles, that the atmosphere is at least 1500 miles high and yet we 
have a rudimentary understanding of 200 miles. By “air” we mean 
chemicals and raw materials harvested from the air such as am¬ 
monia, a modem manna from Heaven, an atmospheric nitrogen, 

and cosmic rays, as well as global communication by waves and 
by flying. 

The myth of Daedalus and Icarus inspired man to emulate an¬ 
imals able to fly by using wings as the birds do. The theology of a 
Leonardo da Vinci designing plans for planes urged man to apply 
his God-given spirit in order to create machinery for the develop¬ 
ment of his scientific discoveries. Thus the even earlier vision of 
the “magician” Roger Bacon, the “Dr. Mirabilis” of the thirteenth 
century, nourished by Arab speculation as well as by his space- 
conquering prophecies of automobiles, ocean liners and airships, 
was actualized in the twentieth century, including and even 
producing his—and now our— atom bomb.” However, when the 
air-mindedness of the Montgolfier brothers first sent the animal- 
loaded balloon into the atmosphere (June 5, 1783), the earth- 
mindedness was still so earthbound that French peasants shot at 
and tore up that “monster from Mars,” from that satellite to which, 
m our times, an interplanetary expedition is being effectuated by 

scientists. J 

Air-mmdedness is only a century old-since the first French 
Iighter-than-an: dirigible; and the heavier-than-air Daimler motor 
which is just a half a century young; since the Wright brothers 
succeeded m remaining in the air for 12 seconds, advancing 120 
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feet (i.e., at a speed of 6 miles an hour), and since, a decade later, 
the East-West coast flight of another American pilot Perry Rodgers 
required 46 davs. Today the last air liner and the world’s first com¬ 
mercial jet, the Comet, accomplishing 600 mdes an hour, is racing 
the sun around the globe and “in the not far distant future the 
businessman will be able to take his breakfast at home m the 
American Middle West, participate in a luncheon conference m 
London, and return to his home in North America in ample time 
for dinner.” Furthermore, an air-force rocket plane has reached 
'i 0000 m p.h. speed and would be able to go on at four times the 

speed of sound, which would place London one hour and Moscow 

one and one-half hours distant from New York 

Such intercontinental inner-space conquest is now surpassed by 
the invasion of interplanetary outer-space as has been described 
by the late Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, announcing that 
"an earth satellite program had been put under the Government s 
central guided missiles program, and that the Army, Navy and Air 
Force were all working on the research problems connected with 
it ’’-assuming that a 10,000 m.p.h. speed would take the ship ap¬ 
propriately named “Meteor” or “Shooting Star”) to a point where 
Is velocity would counterbalance the earth s gravity puffi and that 
thereafter, “it could either ‘float’ in space-with the earth whirling 

around below-or turn on power and keep pace with the g « e > a 
a self-sufficient member of the solar system. At the first annual 
symposium on Space Travel, December 1951, at the Hayde^n- 

assured that tlfe “^ace ship” could be used as a « 
to control lorn-range rockets carrying atomic warheads m m 
peacetime, to ffid navigation, as a “reflector” for radio, television, 

° uof only desfgna.es mans mc^fUy 
, mid and distant communication by means of Ins complex n 
cldnerypenetrating the cosmos, but also transmits to bun m us 

coir and to all tL globe .be even more 
movinf waves bv means ot uie lnsuumtuu 

nossibilitiUiegan'onlv a. the beginning of the century, when wrre- 
ess messagesllccided the Japanese victory at Tsushima, and save 
seven hundred passengers of the Titanic. Another example from 
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the Italian-Abyssinian War gives a most striking evidence of the 
space-conquering cosmic waves. During the week of massacre in 
Addis Ababa after the Italian victory, the question arose: how 
could the American and British embassies in town communicate 


with each other? Although they were only five miles apart, there 
was no direct connection between the two because the British were 


surrounded and endangered by the Abyssinian mob; however, the 
American Embassy could reach by wireless an American warship, 
via the Philippines-San-Francisco-Washington; Washington tele¬ 
phoned to the American Embassy in London and the latter to the 
British Foreign Office and then London reached its embassy in 
Addis Ababa by wireless. So this detour around the globe through 
Africa, Asia, America, Europe, and again Africa was quicker and 
safer than the five mile trip on the spot. 

These cosmic waves are not new. There has always been “music 
in the spheres,” always that voice of the waves that penetrated 
Beethoven’s deafness and enables our ear to hear anything in the 
air, even if we are deprived of any other of our five senses. These 
air waves surrounded Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden and 


Noah on Mount Ararat. What was then lacking was only the 
knowledge and the consciousness of these cosmic waves, which 


man uncovered and put at his service by inventing suitable tools, 
thus replacing Noah’s pigeon which flew over the local ground 
near the present frontier of Turkey and Russia by the science of 
meteorology embracing the cosmic oneness of the globe. 

The anachronism of an Iron Curtain, the duality of two spaces 
before and behind the Iron Curtain, has been again and again 
illustrated by the new experience that no atomic explosion any¬ 
where in the world can occur without leaving unequivocal evidence 
through radioactive signs in the entire atmosphere. In fact, the 
Geiger counter monitors such an explosion behind the Iron Curtain 
more accurately than any seismograph could decipher earthquakes. 

The Iron Curtain may divide the space of geography but not the 
waves of the spirit. 

The new science of radioactivity enables man to “tune in on the 
universe,” to listen to “the song of the cosmos” through radar de¬ 
vices which have reached out into space where even the most pow¬ 
erful telescopes have failed to locate any stellar bodies, and which 
have provided the first scientific evidence of the existence of some- 
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thing analogous to the “music of the spheres.” What man’s tele¬ 
scopic eve cannot see of the universe, his radar eye is able to hear: 
mvsterious noises and wails, constant messages from interstellar 
space, “sounding like a combination of the howling of wolves and 
the gravel falling on the roof.” All this is waiting to be combined 
in such frequencies as "to create new cosmic harmonies.” 

Other cosmic ravs are being uncovered: tiny atomic bullets from 
interstellar space constantly bombarding the earth from all direc¬ 
tions, including the nuclei of elements heavier than had ever been 
observed before, with energies nearly one thousand times greater 
than the energy released in the splitting of uranium atoms that 
“atom" w hich Democritus declared could not be split, but which, 
twentv--four hundred years later, has been split; that smallest atom 
producing the greatest effect, i.e.. a fuel two million times more 
< r eneratin» r than the other sun-created stone known as coal. In a 


'JL ML Uiuir^ viuui vi.^ — - 

word, the absolute supra-pow er of man s immediate but still un¬ 
finished knowledge of nature deduced through the impulse of 
man s spirit, and through his discovery of technical tools identified 
the supra-spaee ravs of the solar satellite Uranus with the sub-ter¬ 
restrial rocket Uranium, including five new trans-uranium elements 
and their related Plutonium and Neptunium, also possessing their 

sub-terrestrial names. „ 

“Nothing surpasses men ranging over the cosmos hoar. Tims 

could Sophocles' chorus todav replace the ocean of antiquity bv 

the air-atomic era w hich brings man spatially nearer to the Greek 

cods and morally nearer to the one Cod-and therefore to man 

himsell. . 

Will man “inimitable in cunning, cunningless, spurn the sanc¬ 
tions of celestial right?” asks Sophocles’ chorus. \\x\\ that spint- 
whieli Anaxagoras termed “directive,” which Heraclitus terme 
“'milling," Plato “leading." and Plotinus “perfect -emerge from 
the earth, e.v machine? The mathematician and moralist keplei, 
the astronomer and astrologist who believed in the music ot the 
spheres and from it deduced his famous laws ot planetary motion, 
declared: “The science of space is unique and eternal and is re- 
llcc.cd out of the spirit of God. The fact that man may partake ot 

it is one of the reasons wl.v man is called the image of God. 

Space as a form of mv intuition can scarcely be described moie 

suggestively than by these words of Fichte: 'Translucent pene- 
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trable space, pervious to sight and thrust, the purest image of my 
awareness, is not seen but intuited and in it my seeing is intuited. 
The light is not without but within me; and I myself am the light. 
One cannot exist without a veracious God guaranteeing truth, it 
in spite of one’s idealistic conviction one erects the real world out 
of certain elements of consciousness, for instance, spatial intuition, 
that for some reason or other seems particularly trustworthy. 

How will man, between the stars and the dust, react to his new 
knowledge and consciousness of the discovery that “mighty cosmic 
forces are at work such as had never been let loose on this planet 
in the million years of man’s existence on its surface, and probably 
never in the tw'o billion years of the earth’s being.’’ Man who is 
by nature the least equipped of living species overcomes his handi¬ 
cap by harnessing the sensory perceptions of all created life. He 
enlarges them and fructifies them bv his science and art. He con¬ 
trols a super-telescope which photographs areas in the Milkv Way 
thirty thousand light-years, or 180 quadrillion miles distant. He 
controls a sub-microscope w'hich photographs genes, the mysterious 
infinitesimal particles that transmit physical characteristics of life 
from one generation to another. With his machinery he strikes ter¬ 


rific blows on atomic targets that cannot be seen even bv the most 
powerful optical microscope. 

But is he able to control himself, able to grasp the implications 
of his knowledge, and adjust his apparent stone age character to 
his atomic age mind? Can he who know's this machinery of teleg¬ 
raphy and telephoning, telescoping and televising, mature into 
tele-thinking and tele-helping, tele-consciousness, and tele-respon¬ 
sibility? Yes, but only w'hen he comprehends and respects the ad¬ 
monition of that “timeless seer,” Nietzsche, who declared: “It lies 
without our pow'er to transform anguish into blessedness, poison 
into nourishment”; or when he gives heed to Hobbes’ homo hoinini 
lupus into homo homini deus; or when he accepts Seneca’s homo 
homini res sacra. In other words, only when he is conscious of tech¬ 
nology not merely as something socially revolutionary but as a 
universal, cosmic, and moral phenomenon. Technology is indeed 
“beyond good and evil,” is both God and devil, is the Faustian 
unity we find in Goethe’s Prologue. Technocracy is nothing more 
than theocracy. Technology and theology are not antinomies. 
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Technology has not decreased but rather increased our conscious¬ 
ness of God. “All science leads to God’ (Leibnitz). 

God is in his ultimate infinity incomprehensible to man. He is 
unknown and unknowable. The physicist Planck agrees with 
Goethe: “the most exquisite felicity of thinking man is that he 
discovers the discoverable and reverences the undiscoverable.” 
This statement is confirmed by Einstein, speaking of “that humble 
attitude of mind . . . toward the grandeur of reason incarnate in 
existence, which, in its profoundest depths, is inaccessible to man.” 

Kierkegaard’s contrast between being and knowing, Cusanus’ 
ignorantia docta, Paracelsus’ mysterium magnum remain. Behind 
every physics of discovery remains the metaphysics of mystery. In 
the Pope’s recent words: “Science discovers God in an ever-in- 
creasing degree—as though God were waiting behind every dooi 

opened by science.” 

The deeper science extends into the universe, the newer cosmic 
mysteries are recognized, and the new discoveries defy the laws 
of gravitv and all the hitherto accepted knowledge of thermo¬ 
dynamics as well as the long-held scientific belief of the existence 
of a solar magnetic field. My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways. Your measurements aie not my 


measurements. 

God and man do not possess the same nature. The perspectives 
of man and frog differ. The perspectives of frog and bird, fly and 
elephant, differ not only among themselves but also from man. A 
frog in the well knows nothing of the ocean,” and “stars and moon 

do not exist in the heaven of flies,” states Oriental wisdom. 

The space consciousness of the cosmos diminishes the earth to 
being one of the multiple globes or planets or satellites. There is 
not a “neyv” world, not even the “one world” of the earth only, its 
surface only, and its separation from the wholism of the cosmos. 
Instead there is a unity of the universe, uniting man and God into 
a new monism, and achieving a oneness of the earth via the one¬ 
ness of the cosmos, superseding geography by cosmography, an 
antiquated absolute of the traditional horizon by the \eiticaism 
of a revolutionary relativity with all its politico-moral principles, 

yet of immutable eternal truth. 

Let us bend our ear to the realities, opportunities, and obhga- 
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tions offered to man as portrayed by an observer' of a center of 
the re-creation of spatial power: “Here in these mammoth plants 
in ‘Atomland-on-Mars,’ situated on a semi-desert site fifteen miles 
northwest of Pasco, Washington, where plutonium is being pro¬ 
duced in relatively enormous quantities, man stands for the first 
time in history in the presence of the very act of the elemental 
primordial creation of matter. Here in the great silences new ele¬ 
ments are being bom, a phenomenon that, as far as man knows, 
has not taken place since Genesis. This development will rank, no 
doubt, in the future saga of man on earth as a definite landmark, 
marking the inception of a new cultural age, the age of atomics. 
This depicts for the first time in the history of man’s struggle to 
bend the forces of nature to his will, his actual presence at the 
birth of a new era on this planet, with full awareness of its titanic 
potentialities for good or for evil. For the force now utilized in a 
weapon for destruction could also, with the same application of 
brain-power, will-to-achieve and imagination, be developed for 
bringing man much nearer to the mastery of his material universe. 
Man at last possesses the ability to realize the dream of the ages, 
for he has found the veritable ‘Philosopher’s Stone,’ a key to the 
fountain-head of the very power that keeps the universe going.” 

To these realities competent scientists have added these poten¬ 
tialities: “The earth is being stretched to make possible a more 
abundant life for an increased population.” And: “In the next half 
century mankind will have learned to harness the sun as an inex¬ 
haustible source of energy, will produce fresh water economically 
from sea water to make garden spots of nearby deserts, and will 
enter an era of peace and prosperity free from fear of atomic 
bombs.” Or: “Efficient application of present knowledge of agri¬ 
culture all over the world would provide nutritious food of high 
quality for four billion people, or nearly twice the present world 
population.” In short: “The chemist, the physicist, the biologist, 
the engineer can now create new elements to order, elements that 
could be used for a better, richer, healthier and more abundant 


The trinity of cosmic rays, global waves, and air wings charac- 

1 William L. Laurence, the only visitor to the otherwise inaccessible atomic fac¬ 
tories who witnessed the first test of the bomb in New Mexico and its actual use 
over Nagasaki. He is the source of other quotations related to atomic science. 
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terizes the World Age of atomic power, and generates the increas¬ 
ing consciousness of spatial reality. This is a scientific, technical 
aspect which both originates in and generates a spiritual approach 
to another trinitv. Consciousness of the reality of cosmic space 
confirms the uniqueness of man's intelligence, the omnipresence of 
God's incomprehensibility, and the oneness of the globe unified 
by both. It accepts the actual unity of this apparent trinity through 
a crcatio continue. This scientific experience defines the moral ter¬ 
minology of the "fatherhood of God" and the "brotherhood of 
man." Without this sense of the common destiny of a community, 
spatial consciousness is doomed to remain sterile. 

Anthonv Eden's statement at the time of American-British-Rus- 
sian-Chinese Alliance, to the effect that "it will be just like one 
village street all the wav from Edinburgh to Chunking, was denied 
a few years later bv an Iron Curtain which defies the indispensable 
commonwealth of conscience. Flying over America and Europe, 
Ann Morrow Eindbergh ponders: An airplane, like a hoise, can¬ 
not make friends for a man; it can only carry him closer to his 
friends. The miracle of communication is not in the machine but 
in the man. In other words, the greatest distance in the world 
w here everybody has become everybody's neighbor is not that be¬ 
tween continent or ocean, but that between man and man. As long 
as man is not conscious of the brotherhood of man and its moral 
implications, it will be difficult to transform the rather vague and 
impractical "love of mankind " into the concrete and realistic re¬ 
spect for mv man-brother, my neighbors keeper, including each 

other's shortcomings and sins. 

[nst as technocracy is basically not different from theocracy, 
since man’s technology emanates from his theology, his God- 
given /ogov. so democracy means not a mere political or social 
institution but a religious concept of man and the world. The eie- 
ation of man " in Cod s image" finds him therefore "endowed by 
the Creator with inalienable rights." as a person as well as a people. 
Democracy is not identical with republic: there have been demo¬ 
cratic monarchies such as the great British democracy, and there 
have been un democratic republics, such as the mother country of 
the term “democracy." the Creek state which did not grant the 
human rights of democracy to sla\es. There are today greater, in¬ 
deed the greatest, Soviet' “people's democracies," abusing both 
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words and actually and literally aiming at what William Blake 
characterized as “turning our varied humanity into an enormous 
animal, with a hundred million legs, and only one head. 

Ever since Genesis made “man a living soul,” the translation of 
the religious idea of the dignity of every human soul, respect for 
one’s soul, for personality and conscience, freedom to think, speak, 
doubt, and worship, into practical life, justice and law, responsi¬ 
bility, and goodwill, is what we have come to know as democracy. 
It is never fully achieved; it never constitutes a static accomplish¬ 
ment, but remains “unfinished business.” It is a dynamic process 
in which we are striving, which always requires an “approaching 
reformation.” The road to democracy’s ever-advancing goal is 
marked with many an important milestone—God’s Covenant, the 
Ten Commandments, the books of the Prophets, the Sermon on 
the Mount, Magna Charta, the Writ of Habeas Corpus, the Bill of 
Rights, the Petition of Rights, Rousseau’s Social Contract, the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the British Reform 
Bill, the Gettysburg Address, the Covenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions, the Proclamation of the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Char¬ 


ter, and the Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations. 

The inalienable duties of such a genuine democracy, of a broth¬ 
erhood of man, have developed the “welfare state” and are bound 
to distinguish the century of atomic potentialities by the epithet 
“welfare world” relating to the growth of responsibility. This con¬ 
sciousness emerged from utopian dreams and schemes to practical 
actions of realizable supra-national projects, such as an American 
Declaration of Interdependence by the “bold program” of Point 
Four and of the corresponding British Colombo plan. These were 
both offered to the underprivileged of three-quarters of mankind 
in Asia and Africa; acceptable, however, and fruitful only on the 
basis of the unconditional right of every nation to human freedom 
and dignity. For the first time since civilization has come to life, 


atomic power and spatial consciousness render it now possible, 
and human conscience of world responsibility render it now com¬ 
pulsory, to distribute the benefits of civilization to all humanity. 

Let us remember some quotations of actual scientific achieve¬ 
ment by the agricultural revolution which stems from its industrial 
forerunner and from man s technology: “The world’s strangest gar- 
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den, where atomic ‘fruits’ literally grow on radioactive trees and 
plants, was displayed here today [in Chicago, December, 1950].” 
Or: “By the end of the war chemical gardens were flourishing on 
the desolate volcanic rock islands in the South Atlantic and on the 
barren wastes of several Pacific island bases, as the first testing 
laboratory for large-scale cultivation of vegetables by hydroponics, 
and yielding, after four months, tomatoes, radishes, lettuce and 
cucumbers, from an 80,000 square foot area of fertility.” Or: “In 
the garden of Argonne, the National Laboratory near Chicago, the 
process of photosynthesis, where-with plants manage to harness 
the energy of the sun to create the food that maintains life on 
earth, is utilized to synthesize all manner of highly complex vital 
substances.” “This mutability is certainly to be inscribed among 
the glories of our centuries.” These the rays are able to accomplish 

and “it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

But “man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that produceth out of the mouth of God.” Just as the supra-spatial 
rays of the post-atomic air are new in the old world, so are the 
supra-national waves of the pre-atomic air. Radio is international 
as a scientific discovery—an invention in which all nations partici¬ 
pate and which reaches them all. But it is brought about by supra¬ 
national forces, through the ether waves, over the heads of states, 
connecting everybody with everybody. The same force which sends 
the ether waves from tower to tower will have not only a technical 
but a spiritual effect as well. But while these supra-national forces 
engender international community, they foster at the same time a 
national awareness of the individual characteristics, specific con¬ 
tribution to man’s civilization and its place in his history of any 


people hitherto unknown. 

The further the supra-national conquest of nature advances, an 
the closer international neighborliness is integrated, the deeper 
the consciousness of national pluralisms penetrates, and the moie 
poignant appear the multiple national variations. Democratic, in¬ 
alienable rights are as indispensable for the souls of national, racial, 
and religious groups all over the world, as for individual persons 
and their respected souls. This demands the equality and co-exist- 
ence of small nations as well as great powers and the two world 
powers of today, and expresses the psychological need of opening 
and entering in the souls of others, particularly transmitting their 
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fears into trusts for a mutual life-insurance by collective security 
which is a natural fruit of that space consciousness raising earth- 
rooted individual nations up to the atmosphere of the interna¬ 
tional felicity of a community conscience. 

Thus in a world of the cosmic rays of the atom and the global 
waves of the antennae, peace will become a “winged peace,’’ dic¬ 
tated by the powers of the cosmos. Since the super-weapon of the 
hydrogen bomb now under construction is one thousand times 
more powerful than the Hiroshima bomb and since the de-radio- 
activized atom bomb has become available in a dozen sizes and 


weights of different types for all kinds of special purposes and tar¬ 
gets from the largest cities to combat troops; since “one such bomb 
is the equal of several hundred, and possibly several thousand ar¬ 
tillery shells of the most powerful guns now in use, and since, 


therefore, a relatively small army equipped with them is equal to 
millions of manpower and nullifying any superiority in manpower’’ 
—not only is an enemy’s adventure against such a materialization 
of spatial super-power identical with defeat, or rather, suicide, but 


war itself has committed suicide, or has been defeated, thus ful¬ 


filling Edison’s prophecy uttered thirty years ago; “science will 
some day abolish war.” This is a way of defining the recent Nevada 
test as a great turning point in history”—after nine hundred and 
fifty wars in twenty-four hundred years. The jet and rocket aircraft, 
rising into immense space, independent of time, immune to 
weather and geography, propelling world control by the police and 

the law over a world constitution, delineates the principles result¬ 
ing from a world consciousness. 


These moral principles of this world-a world as old as the earth 

° f the globe and as the heavens of the cosmos, a world allegedly 

new” only by the space revelation of the air-are in reality not 

new. They are as old as Genesis, the Mount of Sinai, the Mount of 

the Sermon, and the Mount of the Koran, as old as the Acropolis, 

the Capitol, and the Catacombs, as old as all the world religions] 

seeing and seeking the ethical values concerning the dignity of 
man. b } 


There is one space in the world where geography and history 
coincide where nature and spirit collaborate to engender spatial 
responsibility both in their physical and metaphysical implications: 
that place where history and geography can demonstrate the 
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growth of spatial consciousness coining from an island over the 
sea, going west ox er land, across a continent, in the covered wagon 
and with the plow, in the Ford car and with the radio, linking two 
oceans, reaching all continents, rounding out a globe, and ascend¬ 
ing to the cosmos by the fate of revealing faith and unveiling 
science. That large continent, the second largest indeed, first se¬ 
cured the freedom of the globe-girdling sea and now the freedom 
of the cosmos-spanning heavens, owing to its control of the atom 
element nourished in its earth. That continent was by geography 
decreed to grow secure in isolation, protected by oceans, enriched 
by raw materials, limitless in their scope, capable of pioducing the 

most efficient economy in all history. 

To this nature found on a virginal continent Pilgrim fathers 

brought the spirit of highly prized freedom and the vision of hu¬ 
man "’welfare, translated it into practice by pioneering from the 
east to the west and by advancing the European heritage of historic 
personalism, of faith in God and in the dignity of man, both ex¬ 
pressing themselves in the Declaration of Independence, supple¬ 
mented in our time bv a Declaration of Interdependence. 

What would mankind's "manifest destiny ' be if the Hitler-Goeb- 
bels octopus, or a Stalin-Molotov-Vishinsky super-octopus, directed 
historv from such a continent, and used for their drive toward 
world domination the riches of the American continent, the con¬ 
trol of the oceans, and the superiority of the atomic forces, tins 
three-dimensional spatial power enabling this hemisphere to lead 
a voluntarv union of a cooperative world toward freedom, justice, 
and peace rather than herding enslaved satellites by means of 
threat, fear, and force into the compulsory soullessness of despot- 


isni i 
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But the catalvtic and moral role of America can only bear ethical 
fruit when the’ Manichean forces of darkness corrupting and cor¬ 
roding man's conscience become through an act of will and free¬ 
dom a reflection of the pristine power of democracy-in which t ie 

remains nncontaminated-that power which continues to 
respect the dignity of the human person and the integrity of the 
human spirit both so deeply wounded by history. It has been salt 
that we are living through a "great epoch. Indeed this is the 
greatest epoch of'mankind's history since the contemporary play 
which is being performed on the world’s stage is tor the first time 
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not the issue of one nation or another, of one state or another, nor 
of a continent or hemisphere, nor even of the globe itself as a 
physical unit. It is much more than all this. All mankind itself is 
now at stake: humanity itself, living on this globe, is the issue. 

That spirit that cherishes a world consciousness of mankind is 
called upon and is capable of taking the responsibility of our great 
creative epoch, the era of world creation, with vision and deter¬ 
mination, magnanimity and modesty, with firm faith in two truths: 
that “the field is the world,” and that spatial consciousness reveals 
that “heavens and earth and air are being finished’'—in a creatio 
continua . 



Chapter 24 
M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS* 

Almost every subject of philosophy is pock-marked 
with quarrels and conflicting opinions, but ethics is perhaps, be¬ 
cause of its seeming relevance to human conduct and life, the most 
conspicuous for this defect. Within the last hundred years we have 
suffered from such confusion of ideas that the ordinary student is 
quite at a loss to know what is the end of human life. Before the 
time of Kant the Greek ideal was the most current, but it had 
naturally been set in relation, direct or indirect, with the Christian 
religion’ Kant broke this tradition to pieces by dismissing as un¬ 
worthy of spirit the hitherto prized ideal of human desire. He filled 
up the vacuum he had created with the notion of duty for its own 
sake and what he called the categorical imperative. It will always 
be a point of dispute whether the Aristotelian ethics allow for duty 
or omit it. What is less disputable is the minor attention paid to it 
in the immediate predecessors of Kant and the consequent reset¬ 
ting of the whole structure of ethics. T. H. Greene and Bradley 
tried to incorporate the new findings into their synthesis, but both, 
Hegelian in sympathy, tried to play down the importance of this 

new concept. A 

The social desiderata of the times also served to divert mu s 
from the peculiar character of the new problem raised. Men like 
Bentham and Mill were more interested in providing happiness 
for the masses who had been so neglected, and in accordance with 
their philanthropy thev pronounced in favor of pleasuie 01 tie 
greatest happiness of the greatest number as the cardinal aim o 
moral endeavor. From the beginning of the present centui\. how¬ 
ever a closer and more analytic study was given to the fundamen¬ 
tal assumptions and ideas of morality, and conflict was joined on 
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almost every moral issue. The analytic school sought to clarify and 
uphold a pure and undefiled idea of the good and the obligatory, 
ideas which were considered patent and underivative and sover¬ 
eign once they had been properly exposed. On the other hand the 
anthropologists wished to explain all in terms of history and gen¬ 
esis, the medical experts in terms of bodily changes and glands, 
the economists in terms of the conventions or shifting values of 
economic society, and finally the psychiatrists in terms of the un¬ 
conscious and its prevailing instincts. 

The result of this has been to bring chaos into the world of moral 
beliefs. An inventory of the views of the young in the universities 
of America just before America was brought into the War revealed 
the alarming fact that a great number doubted the validity of 
moral distinctions and were unwilling consequently to pass any 
judgment on the rights and wrongs of the War or the goodness or 
badness of the Nazi regime. The Machiavellian principle that an 
end advantageous to any party justified any means used in ob¬ 
taining it has become widespread, and manv when pressed fall 
back on the assumption that morals are relative and therefore the 
discussion of them is vain. It is only to be expected that with such 
views current morals should decline and that our civilization 
should be threatened. Moreover, if what already has been argued 
be true, it is also to be expected that with the abdication of animus 
and the decay of intellectual convictions and doctrines, a wilder 
belief, originating from anima, now ruthless and bent on power, 
now herd-like and somnambulistic, should emerge. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and human beings cannot five without some belief. The 
indifferent and the disillusioned will take the easy course and turn 
to pleasure and selfishness; the wide-awake and the adventurer 
will make the most of the twilight by black markets and acquisi¬ 
tiveness, and the more idealistic will enlist in the ranks of some 
new passionate crusade. 

There remain those espoused to duty. When Kant planted the 
standard of duty he substituted for the old Christian philosophy of 
hfe a moral imperative. It has had great influence on the genera- 
tions which have succeeded him, especially so long as the old 
phi osophy survived to support it in the rear. But when the old 
philosophy was forgotten duty was left high and dry. It has con- 
inued to make its austere appeal and it has had eminent followers. 
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but events seem to have proved that morals, philosophy, and re¬ 
ligious doctrine have an intimate connection, and that each suffers 
when separated from the others. A man confronted with the de¬ 
mand of conscience is bound to ask how and why what may be in 
itself inherently rational is connected with the general ends of life; 
and if his question receive no answer or only one of determinism 
or vague progressiveness, he is tempted to ignore conscience or 
deny its claims. In the past, however distinct the ends of religion 
and ethics may be, the two have always had contact with one an¬ 
other. It will be of service to show how in the Christian religion 

the two have interacted. , 

Fortunately this task has been made easy by Henri de Lubacs 

magisterial work, S urnaturel, Etudes Historiques. In the develop¬ 
ment of ethics the theories of Plato and Aristotle are of capital im¬ 
portance. Those, however, of Plato have a religious tone which is 
absent from Aristotle, and for this reason as a pure example of a 
philosophy of morals the Nicomachean Ethics is the most repre¬ 
sentative. These two thinkers have done more than any other to 
form Western civilization, and that influence has abided despite 
revolutions and cataclysms in education and character-formation. 
Today one of our foremost educationalists, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
is continually harking back to the teaching of the two great Greek 
thinkers. Having, for instance, asserted that “in judging any indi¬ 
vidual or nation, the most searching question that can be asked is: 
Whom has he taken for master and how faithful is his service, he 
aives the truly Aristotelian answer: “We might accept excellence 
as master.” Excellence is one of the translations of the favorite 


word of Aristotle, arete. 

The argument in the Nicoinachean Ethics looks deceptive y 
simple. All should live according to arete. With our Christian pre¬ 
conceptions and heritage we have become accustomed to translat¬ 
ing and thinking of arete as virtue. Excellence is, however, a more 
accurate translation. Aristotle starts off by laying down that every 
being acts for some end or purpose. Nature does not act m vam, 
and meaningless action is inconceivable. As a biologist he noticed, 
as he thought, that the organs of animals and human beings had a 
function, and that when they performed their function perfectly 
they had satisfied their aim. This perfect functioning is the arete 
or excellence. Similarly in human society a tinker, tailor, soldier, 
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or sailor has each his function, and he achieves his proper excel¬ 
lence when he does his job perfectly. But if this be so then there 
must be an excellence which is peculiar to man in distinction to 
other animals. This will be his well-being and give him supreme 
happiness, eudaimonia. In what then will this eudaimonia consist? 
True to the Greek tradition Aristotle searches for it in the distin¬ 
guishing mark of man, his reason or nous, and by dividing this 
reason into the practical and the speculative he is able to work out 
in the concrete and in considerable detail his picture of the perfect 
human being, the man who lives according to reason and enjoys 
eudaimonia. 


Into the details of this there is no need to go, but there are some 
points in his more general theory which demand attention. By di¬ 
viding reason into the practical and the speculative, Aristotle made 
a distinction obvious once drawn and of permanent value. 

In the practical order we have to act according to reason, and 
the emotions and passions are controlled and ordered by use of a 
golden mean between extremes, for example, of fear and fool¬ 
hardiness: in this way conduct becomes rational and virtuous. In 
other words, the reason is the master, self-realization is made pos¬ 
sible, but the ideal even in friendship remains egocentric. This 
ideal of the practical order is confined to everyday life, and society 
is necessary for it. If then we consider this ideal without that of 
the speculative intellect, it comes to this: that we can enjoy a well- 
ordered and well-orchestrated life in the company of our fellows, 
and this is eudaimonia. There will clearly be degrees of complete¬ 
ness, but at its best it keeps to a low and unambitious level. There 
are no dreams, no ecstasies, no supernal love. But this is not all. 
The rational soul of man is not merely the animating principle of 
the body. It has a function of its own, the contemplation of truth 
of the immaterial and the abiding. To Plato this side of life counted 

for so much that he at times underrated the images and shadows 
of our temporal stay. 

Aristotle had been a disciple of Plato, and he was far too great 
a thmker to ignore or despise the world of spirit. But he seems to 
shrink from developing his thought upon it. He tells us, indeed, in 
rave words to play the immortal so far as we can,” but we are 
left uncertain even of the relation of the nous to the human com¬ 
posite. Later the Arabian philosophers were to take him to mean 
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that the individual is not immortal and shares only temporarily in 
the nous which subsists. Whatever the truth about this may be, 
Aristotle is more concerned to extol the life of the philosopher and 
sage than to work out into a consistent whole the eudaimonia of 
the man happy in this life and the sage who thinks immortal tilings. 
The result is that there appear to be two forms of the happy life, 
both resting on the privileged position of the intellect, and neither 
is satisfactory In itself. A human, temporal, fairly harmonious life 
is onlv a second-best, while the life of the sage seems to starve the 
other activities which belong to a full human ideal. Finally both 

ideals are tinged with egoism. 

Modern critics of Aristotle have objected against him that he 
assumed unjustifiably that the good life, the holy life, the dutiful 
life were all in the end one with the harmonious and happy one. 
Thev make a sharp distinction between these. Nevertheless Aris¬ 
totle was but doing what all spontaneously do. We do not separate 
duty from all reward or felicity, and we take for granted that the 
nature of man has a final perfection, that duty indicates the lines 
to it, and when it is reached the joy in virtue will be of the highest. 
Aristotle, therefore, is to be commended for conceiving of an end 
to human striving and working it out in terms of the various ex¬ 
cellencies of our nature and the happiness ensuing on their perfect 

functioning. , , . 1 

In the centuries which succeeded his death Ins views were al¬ 
tered and modified and adapted to Neo-Platonic and Stoic ideals, 
but the main positions which lie had established remained suf¬ 
ficiently firm. The early Christian Fathers were however, more 
interested in nous and the higher aspirations of the soul tha " * e > 
were in mundane morals. Hence they were more attracted to the 
Neo-Platonic theories of the good life than to the Ethics of Aris¬ 
totle. But the distinction which Aristotle had made between the 
soul as the form of the body and controller of its passions and the 

noetic principle w as readily adopted. 

What the' had 1 .. sae on this point is of groat importance to the 

understanding of the history of Christian morals and .deals Tins 

did not doni.t that a human being was one and personal, but 

whereas one side of him belonged to nature and was sub.ect to s 

laws and movements, the other side was ol another wo. rl T 

|,od v belonged to the world of Mtumlia. the men* (spurt! to 
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world of divina. The favorite description of the latter was in terms 
of image, and in consonance with Platonic phraseology the ideal 
was to change the soul which was created in the “image of God 
into a “likeness.” The theme thus developed, however, though 
often couched in Platonic language, was specifically Christian and 
independent. It sprang from the Bible, from the words of Genesis, 
that man was made in the image of God, and the theory, so to call 
it, was a conflation of this text with the doctrine of original sin and 
the restoring grace of Christ. In creating man God breathed into 
him the breath of life; this breath is the divine pneuma and as a 
reflection of it the soul shares precariously in it. The soul, in fact, 
is an airy nothing dependent for its being on love, belonging to 
God and by that very being able to respond to that love and take 
on a divine similitude. 

In this view there is only one happiness for a human being, and 
that happiness is to be found in a state which is far beyond all 
human conceiving or even striving. The Christian faith from the 
beginning laid immense stress on the doctrine of grace; that is to 
say, it taught that God offered freely a union with Himself so close 
that man could not of his own powers take even the first step to¬ 
ward realizing it. Nevertheless, this is the one and only destiny 
for man which he wants or could enjoy. A mens or spirit could not 
be satisfied with anything else. There is therefore no natural end 
for man, only a supernatural one. This is utterly different from the 
doctrine of Aristotle, with his view of human nature as a complete, 
closed universe, with its own powers and functions and its own 
excellence to be worked out in terms of interior self-realization and 
intellect. This latter is, in Bergson s phrase, a closed universe; the 
Christian ideal is an open one. Aristotle is thinking in terms of 
nature. The Christian ideal is best thought of in terms of love be¬ 
tween persons. A person cannot possess another for his own satis¬ 
faction; he can only ask the other to give freely of his love, and it 
is of the essence of love that it should be given freely. What then 
the soul desires is that it should belong to God entirely, but it 
knows that the finite can only ask this and not demand it, and that 
its own powers being impotent, all rests on God. 

This view held the field for the first centuries, and the essential 
part of it, namely the dependence of man on grace, has never 
changed. But from the thirteenth century onwards the Aristotelian 
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doctrine began to come again into supremacy. Partly through the 
Arabian versions and influences and partly through the advent of 
new translations the very name of philosophy grew to be identified 
with the name of Aristotle. So much so that it would have been as 
unnatural for a thinker like St. Thomas Aquinas to ignore Aristotle 
as it would later be for a student to pay no attention to science. 
Confronted, therefore, with the philosopher par excellence, he, as 
it is supposed, baptized the pagan and made with the help of the 
Aristotelian metaphysical principles a synthesis known as Thomism, 
which is regarded by many as the perfect statement of the peren¬ 
nial philosophy. 

This is not the place to examine this generally accepted thesis 
except in so far as it bears on ethics and religion. Up to the time of 
St. Thomas religion during the Christian dispensation had so af¬ 
fected moral ideas as to make them completely subservient to the 
supernatural end proposed in the Christian faith. And in doing 
this Christianity had succeeded in civilizing Europe and giving the 
arts and literature a new life. What then happened at the meeting 
of St. Thomas and Aristotle? 

If we consult the chief Catholic writers since the Reformation 
and look at the modern commentaries and text books, we shall find 
one common, almost universally accepted, interpretation of Tho¬ 
mism, and one moral theory. According to this theory St. Thomas 
sharply separated the domains of natural ethics and grace. From 
Revelation we know that man is destined to a supernatural end, 
which is outside the capacities of human nature. This is a free gift 
in no sense due to man and can only be won with the help of grace. 
This therefore cannot be the natural end of man, nor can there be 
any natural desire for it. There is an Aristotelian formula that an 
end or good desired must correspond with a natural need and 
capacity. We can only want what seems or is to our good. It is be¬ 
cause our body has a definite end that we desire refreshment; it 
does not and could not crave for a stone or for reading. St. Thomas, 
therefore, in accordance with these principles separated the natural 

and the supernatural end of man. 

What more convenient, then, to his purpose than the account of 

the natural end as proposed by Aristotle in the Nicomachean 
Ethics as illuminated by the theology of the Church? This great 
book, therefore, was taken over, its errors corrected, its inadequate 
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conception of man’s last end enlarged, and the part which dealt 
with nous transposed into a definitive theological context. After the 
Renaissance the belief that this was the way St. Thomas had 
handled the matter became assured, and from then on a treatise 
on morals was inserted into the corpus of philosophy, a treatise 
which moved in the light of human reason, while among the vol¬ 
umes on dogmatic theology, whose first principle was supernatural 
faith, was placed the treatise on the supernatural end of man. In 
the exposition of morals the natural end was still eudaimonia, but 
this subjective happiness was coincident with the attainment of 
union with God by knowledge. In this wav the beginning and the 
end of the Nicomachean Ethics were brought together and made 
to throw light one upon the other. The differentiating mark of man 
being the reason or intellect, the end of man must be sought in the 
highest possible fulfillment of the intellect’s capacity. But this, as 
was adumbrated by Aristotle at the end of his work, is to be found 
in wisdom and the contemplation of the most perfect object. Such 
an object clearly is God. Such was the reconciliation made, but it 
must be confessed that it was not complete. It still left obscure why 
happiness should be sought in one faculty and one faculty alone; it 
left over and unabsorbed into the theory the human moral life, to 
which Aristotle had devoted so much attention, and it left still a 
flavor of egocentrism. 

For more than two centuries this view seems to have satisfied a 
great number of thinkers, and it is still the most prevalent one. But 
controversy once started, two serious difficulties were brought to 
the fore. The first was that St. Thomas time and again disdained 
to make the distinction which time and his followers had foisted 
on him. Frequently he says quite definitely that man has a natural 
desire for what had been set apart as the supernatural end. Sec¬ 
ondly, it was found increasingly difficult to give a convincing pic¬ 
ture of this natural beatitude. It must be such as to satisfy the 
highest capacities of human nature, to offer, that is, a felicity which 
all the noblest souls would recognize as fulfilling all that they 
could desire. Now for this the intermittent joys of our mortal life, 
lived among friends and enemies and with manifold duties, will 
not do. Besides no Christian thinker thought of this life as final; 
it is only the ante-room to eternity. But the joys of the next life are 
so obscure, save in so far as we learn of them in the supernatural 
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order from the Revelation of God, that description of them has to 
lie very vague. 

The differences of opinion among the theologians showed their 
hesitation and uncertainty. One, for instance, writes that natural 
happiness is to be defined by the natural processes and desires of 
our nature, and so we want to know the effects produced by God, 
in so far as He is the cause of them, the most universal, that is, 
and supreme cause. The distinguished Thomist Banez wrote that 
if we ask about our natural end, “I reply that it has to do with the 
author of nature and the giving of some reward to the immortal 
soul, and this must consist in the knowledge and contemplation of 
natural objects, but not in any clear vision of God." Sylvester 
Maurus, another Thomist, will speak of knowledge of God through 
creatures giving contentment to the soul, and Ripalda of an ab¬ 
stract knowledge of God.” These thinkers cannot get away from 
this abstract knowledge, though one speaks of aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion, and M. Peillaube confesses that to fulfill our aspirations, God 
no doubt will make himself known by means other than those of 
abstraction and reasoning, for instance, by the infusion of ideas. 

I need not go on with other examples to show how embarrassed 
even the Thomists have been to give a worthy idea of what this 
natural happiness could be. Perhaps the majority of them ha\ e 
Been afraid of giving rein to their imagination and their diearns 
lest these dreams should come too near what in truth the supei- 
natural end offers. Most of us probably have some dream world 
where love and knowledge and peace and beauty and friendship 
meet, glimpses of a happiness we can never make real and con¬ 
sistent to our heart’s content. 

It was probablv owing to meditation of this kind that a new tiain 

of thought was started some fifty years ago, and a slow conversion 

to another point of view took place. Maurice Blondel was one of 

those who helped to bring about the change. In his famous work 

L’Action he used a kind of dialectic to prove that, start with what 

desire or ideal one likes, one is forced by the inner logic of that 

ideal through phase after phase of human aspiration until at the 

end one is'forced either couloir indefinlmcnt or couloir inpm. 

Human hope and aspiration, if honest and logical, must perforce 

bring one to one’s knees, if the alternative of proceeding mdeh- 

niteiv, like the Wandering Jew. on the same everlasting unsatis- 
# 
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factory level of broken hopes, is to be avoided. Human morality 
and human ideals are of their nature transitory; they bid one adieu 
and pass one on to another whose embrace at its most poignant 
moment creates a new heartache. They are not the goal; they are 
but sign-posts. And if this be true, what is best in human life can 
thrive only when it is set in the context of religion and eternal life. 
In short, morality needs a transcendent religion to be its godparent. 

In the shining light of the Christian religion before the Renais¬ 
sance all the sciences and arts grew together with theology as the 
mistress. The Renaissance brought many benefits, but it broke the 
unity, separating off into incommunicable sciences and sections 
the various forces of civilizations. A momentary self-sufficiency 
may be of great value to a man or movement, but isolation is in 
the end fatal to progress. Man began to suffer from a split person¬ 
ality, and the natural was cut off completely from the supernatural 
and morality from religion. Religion became emaciated, and mo¬ 
rality lost its head and ceased to have any governing principles or 
clear objective. 

The disunion and the impending chaos in social and national 
life have stirred nations to seek for some international federation 
or league and for charters which would lay down universal and 
concrete principles. The same desperate need exists in the world 
of thought, morality, and religion. The new movement is to trace 
a closer connection between morality and religion, and in the 
Christian theology between the supernatural and the natural. 
Blondel was, I have suggested, one of those sensitive thinkers who 
heralded a new approach to the problem of the end of man. Suc¬ 
cessive thinkers pondered over this problem, and they endeavored 
to show that the highest aspirations of man, though they had to 
keep their distance from the supernatural and could not trespass 
01 make demands on the free goodness of God, nevertheless dimly 
reached out to revelation and the happiness God has promised. 
Such a step was the first act of lese majesty against the authority 

of the Nicomachean Ethics. The autonomous character of natural 
morality was already threatened. 

The next step is interesting historically as well as in its bearing 
on the nature of ethics. It had become a commonplace that St. 
Thomas in baptizing Aristotle had taken over the Aristotelian view 
of ethics and distinguished it from the supernatural end given in 
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tl u > Christian Revelation. It was therefore most disconcerting when 
nC \v students of St. Thomas quoted a number of passages in which 
St. Thomas unequivocally wrote that man had a natural desire for 
the supernatural end, that every rational being was mo\ed to seek 
the beatific vision. At first these statements were explained away, 
then on second thought they were made to fit into a new theory 
which preserved both the natural and the supernatural end, and 
it has been reserved for Pere de Lubac to argue that, while St. 
Thomas made a totally successful synthesis of the early and tra¬ 
ditional Christian doctrine and that of Aristotle, he, nevertheless, 
maintained the religious and supernatural end as the only wholly 
true and complete answer to mans hopes and desires. 

It is worth while rediscovering the true intentions of St. Thomas. 
In the first place he inherits the constant tradition of early Chris¬ 
tianity which distinguished between naturalia and divina , confin¬ 
ing to the former the closed natures of beings below the level of 
reason and including the nous of man among the divina. It is in 
accordance with this tradition that he asserts constantly that the 
intellect can never receive its happiness save in the vision of God 
as he is in himself and in union with Him. But he also accepted 
the Aristotelian doctrine of nature and of every being having an 

end proportioned to its nature and its wants. 

Tho result is that the word “beatitude takes on various senses, 

which can be divided into three groups. The first corresponds with 
the poetic and significant distinction made by St. Augustine be¬ 
tween scirnlia vespertine el matutina . evening and morning knowl- 
ed ,T e The evening knowledge includes most forms of imperfect 
felicilv, but its root is to be found in De Cenesi ad littcram ’ where 
St. Augustine savs that evening knowledge is that which a spiritual 
being has In self-regard, and morning knowledge that winch i 
trains in turning itself to Cod. In the first kind Cod himself is fust 
known in the mind or self which knows; in the second, the mind 
or self knows itself better in Cod. The fust is inferior and egocen¬ 
tric the second is all for Cod and through love. In the second ust 
of the word " heat it ado." St. Thomas is concerned m distinguishing 
the jov which comes from the vision of Cod himself from those 

which accompany it in the enjoyment of friends, the gmidai sonalui 

of Bernard de Morlaixs Caelestis Vrbs. lbs third use is an echo of 
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Aristotle and by far the most frequent. Beatitude can be perfect or 
imperfect, natural or supernatural. By the imperfect is understood 
the degree of temporal or earthly happiness which man can attain; 
perfect happiness belongs to the celestial and everlasting. This 
distinction may for politeness’ sake be called Aristotelian, but it is 
dictated by Christian ideas. The present life of man is only the 
prelude to eternity, and the joys of it are only a beginning, an an¬ 
ticipation of what is to come. For this reason the happiness to be 
found in it is only imperfect. 

Nor is the nature of this joy of much interest to St. Thomas. How 
could it be when to the saintly Christian it was thought axiomatic 
that human joys were often treacherous and transient, and true 
wisdom consisted in taking up the Cross and in self-abnegation? 
But if we recall that in the thirteenth century a new civilization 
had come into being and that the makers had been Christians and 
were now faced with the problem of ordering aright the relations 
between the temporal and spiritual order, human society and the 
Church, we shall understand what lay behind this distinction of 
St. Thomas. In the first centuries the interests of the Church had 
been almost exclusively spiritual; the Christians lived as aliens in 
a pagan society. But now a new society had been formed on Chris¬ 
tian principles and doctrine and it behooved the theologians to 
give it a charter. This distinction of the two beatitudes imme¬ 
diately had its repercussions and became a shibboleth. We see it at 


work in the distinction of the two powers and in the disputes be¬ 
tween the temporal sovereign and the spiritual authority, and it 
is responsible for the manner in which Dante, for instance, de¬ 
velops his argument in the De Monarchia. Seen in this light, the 
distinction has little to do with the Greek ideal of human self- 
realization, and still less to do with the later Thomist assumption 
of a natural happiness to be found in the life after death. 


It cannot, therefore, be said with such certainty that St. Thomas 
separated, as some of his later followers thought, morality from 
religion and the natural end of man from the supernatural. Never¬ 
theless, there is some ground for arguing that his views lent them¬ 
selves to the divorce. This at any rate is the opinion of de Lubac. 

It is true,” he says, “that in transposing the traditional doctrine 
into Aristotelian terms he was more than any other responsible for 
giving rise to the fundamental objection he did not himself at the 
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time perceive. For the ‘nature’ to which he made reference, though 
spiritual, did not differ essentially from the other natures of which 
the universe was constituted. This was the nature of the philoso¬ 
phers, the one which the Ancients, who had no belief in God as a 

creator, had conceived.” 

De Lubac goes on to say that this “nature” remained that of 
these philosophers even though the notion was corrected by the 
introduction of the new idea of creation. It was quite different 
from the idea of the image of God of which the early Christian 
fathers, inspired by the Bible, had written. The relation between 
the spirit of man as image and the Creator was too intimate to 
allow these early thinkers to think of it as an independent nature. 
The implications of “nature” and “image” are too different. And 
vet, as de Lubac savs: “Throughout the writings of St. Thomas the 
two conceptions of the Aristotelian nature and the patristic image 
are joined together, without it being clear how they really combine 
or conflict or which is to be considered primary. Vigorous as his 
spirit of svnthesis is, he did not always succeed in moulding into 
a perfect unity the two elements which belonged to such different 
traditions. Looked at from this angle, this great teacher, who 
usually impresses one most bv the sturdy, if somewhat static, mas¬ 
siveness of his synthesis, appears rather as a pioneer and experi¬ 
menter. His thought is still in unstable equilibrium, the result of 
its very richness, and this explains how' in time to come he could 
be interpreted in directly opposite senses. Those who took his ex¬ 
pression “natural desire” in the Aristotelian sense, and thought of 
it as desire necessitated by our nature, could not in the end help 
separating such a desire from the end freely offered by God which 
surpassed all the exigencies and demands of a finite nature; and so 
in time the)' were forced to invent a natural end which would fulfill 
all the demands of nature, to invent, that is, a natural morality and 
a beatitude which owed nothing to supernatural religion. 

The conclusion of de Lubac is that we must cut away all this 
dead wood of natural desires and natural ends, base done with 
the double end and the Aristotelian nature. There can be only one 
end, an end desired wholeheartedly by man, though lie know that 
he has no power in himself to achieve it. Man must hi thou^ it o 
not as a nature but as a living image of the divine and as a person. 
As an image man depends radically and in every respect on the 
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love which created him, and this divine love which, so to say, is in 
his bones, creates in him the longing for friendship with the high¬ 
est. Such a friendship does not depend upon himself; he cannot 
demand it, though, as in all love, he will be utterly unhappy if it 
be denied him. As de Lubac very appositely says: “It would be 
contradictory to express the desire of man [for infinite happiness 
and communion with God] as an exigence or demand. . . . It is at 
the antipodes to a right or demand; for it is essentially humble. 
. . . The I who aspires is not the I who makes a claim.” The self 


knows only too well that it is asking for what it can never possess 
by its own powers; it is asking for what the other can only give of 
his own accord. There can be no necessity in a pure love which 
exists between persons. 


This solution, as given by de Lubac, has this advantage, that it 
reunites religion and morality and removes what may be consid¬ 
ered a number of false problems. There are, nevertheless, new 


problems which are in turn created by this view. Can we so easily 
remove from the landscape the idea of human nature as adum¬ 
brated by Aristotle, and if so what is left of natural morality and 
the natural law and the intrinsic worth of a number of virtues, 
such as justice? I think that if we once more have recourse to the 


theory of two loves and the expression of them in animus and 
anima, these questions can be suitably answered. 

De Lubac in more than one place criticized the Aristotelian 
theory of nature s demands and fulfillment as possessive and ego¬ 
centric. This criticism, if just, would dispose of its claims to be the 
last word on happiness and perfection. But on the other hand, the 
theory of the soul as an image has its own troubles. An image as 
such has no substance of its own; it is an image and nothing more. 
Now both sound philosophy and Christian theology agree in attrib¬ 
uting a reality to human beings, and therefore in some sense to 
human nature. At all times the leading moralists defend man as 
having rights and independence, and the Church in one of its most 
beautiful prayers addresses God in the words: “O Thou who hast 
most wonderfully established human nature . . ” 


Whatever then be the degree of dependence of man on the en¬ 
uring act of creation by God, it will be an inadequate statement 
of man which leaves out of account altogether his intrinsic selfhood 
which enables him to respond freely to the destiny offered to him. 
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Now the description in the word image does of itself give no hint 
of this intrinsic selfhood or substantial nature, and error can creep 
in if we press this metaphor too far. The truth surely should be in 
the use, if one pleases, of this metaphor to convey the belonging¬ 
ness of the soul to God, and the addition also of some other term 
to bring out the special status of man. 

If we turn to the two loves we shall find that this is precisely 
what thev do. The animus is the rational expression of the posses¬ 
sive and self-realizing side of man. Whereas the anima expresses 
man's sense and desire that he belongs not to himself but to an¬ 
other. The egoistic impulse is the movement of the nature or es¬ 
sence to be for itself, of itself, and by itself, and Aristotle, like 

9 

mam other Greek thinkers, was primarily interested in this “na¬ 
ture." The hieher the nature the more does it tend to be an end in 
itself, and so we see in an ascending scale in the world of living 
things individualitv appearing, until at the level of man full indi- 
vidualitv is reached, and men claim rights, freedom of judgment 

and will, and a rational independence. 

Their special virtue lies in the activity of reason. It is as a rational 

animal that man learns to reverence truth, to respect himself and 
others, and to have a legitimate pride. Without this self-respect no 
moralitv could endure, and no society could rise above the level 
of animals. Nevertheless this independence is more an aspiration 
than a realitv. Society limits it, and still more in the face of divine 
love and power, it is necessarilv subordinate to the othei love. 
The Greek rationalist ethics puts a curb upon the otherwise wild 
movement of anima. It stands for control, for direction, foi the 
safeguarding of the sacrosanct nature of the individual man. But 
of itself it cannot do more than express vaguely the kind of ideal 
life which would give satisfaction, an ideal which is bound to be 
indefinite and somewhat bogus because it is egocentric and acquis¬ 
itive. Its value consists in its providing that inner core of dignity 
and selfhood which can be made over and transfoimcd b\ di\ine 

love. 



Chapter 25 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


THE ETHICS OF THE PROPHET 


The thought of ancient Israel bodies itself forth in the 
imagery drawn from the vicissitudes of everyday existence. Words 
that have acquired for us, chiefly through the mediation of West¬ 
ern reflection, more abstract and developed connotations find their 
source in Israel’s manner of speech in the simplest and most ele¬ 
mentary experiences of everyday life. Such terms as personality, 
experience, conscience, history, virtue, the summum bonum in our 
modem usage, are alien to her, though the reality which they seek 
to express receives mutatis mutandis ample documentation. He¬ 
brew thinking is characteristically concrete, and its concreteness 
is given depth and amplitude by the rich and abundant imagery 
of the Oriental mind. 

The three areas of human life which most adequatelv set forth 
the nature of conduct illustrate the nature of biblical reflection on 
ethical concerns. The first of these is the act of walking (batik). 1 
Conduct or behavior is walking on the straight path, the right road 
(derek), evil taking the wrong road. The Deuteronomistic histo¬ 
rians, viewing Israels life in the world in all the distances and 
guises of past history, never weary of speaking of the way in which 
Israel should go. 2 The good kings walked in the ways of David, 
whom later times idealized as the perfect king, 3 while the evil kings 

walked in the ways of Jeroboam the son of Nebat “who made Israel 
to sin.” 4 


n 1 ? e r„o :2 1 2 o (J !, ); on :9(J); 17:1 ( p b 24:40(J); 48:15(E). Lev. 26:21-41(H)- 
?o eU c, 5: « 3 i 13:4; 29:19; 31; 29; Ju. 2:17; I Sam. 8:3, 12; I Kings 2-4- 3-6- 8-25 
J > \ ^ 18:3 . 26 - 34; 16:2, 26; 22:43; II Kings 8:18, 21^11:21-22 ’ll'H 
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4 E.g., I Kings 15:26, 34; 16:31. 5 
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This svmbol was peculiarly suited to Israel’s thought concerning 
conduct. It emphasized action, it indicated a direction, it involved 
the beginning and the end, and thus served as an expression 
of purpose. Indeed, what was Israel’s history but a walking—from 
Egypt, the land of bondage, to Sinai, the mount of her covenant¬ 
ing; from Sinai to Palestine, the land promised to her; from the far 
corners of the world in the period of exile to Zion, the city of God. 
The employment of the figure, with its most elemental associations 
in eyerydav life, served illuminatinglv to express the meaning of 
her historical life, and the wav in which she should conduct it. It 
did superb justice to the coalescence of history and morality. His¬ 
tory was the area of moral choice and decision, it was the way in 
# 

which men walked, and the way that was taken, the straight or 

the crooked, had fateful implications for her life. 

The second category bv which Israel gave expression to her 

sense of obligation was the spoken word. She conceived of her 

existence as a speaking-hearing relation. The word bore within it 

a dynamic, interior, existential reality. The vitality, the force, the 
¥ • 9 

purpose of the speaker was embodied in his word. It had an ob¬ 
jective, living status. It was a thing. The Hebrew employs the same 
word for thing and word (dabhar). The word was also an event, 

and both word and event are rendered bv the same term. Israels 

* 

life was a lived dialogue /’ She believed herself to stand in an ulti¬ 
mate relation, which was given content and reality by the words 
bv which she was addressed. 

Thus it was possible to describe her entire tradition in the speak¬ 
ing-hearing relation. In crucial moments of history words weie 
spoken which concerned the interior meaning of her existence and 
destiny. At Sinai the confrontation was with the words of God. 
God spoke all these words. The prophets were his instruments to 
speak his words. In the cult the priests preserved, transmitted, and 
implemented into reality the words which had been spoken. 
Priests, prophets, and lawgivers were one in the common cr\, 
“Hear, O Israel. *' The words came as address and confrontation, 
as a demand, and a claim. They demanded response: a hearing 
and an answering. To hear was to obey, to make a choice and de¬ 
cision, to enter into a fateful encounter. 

., . I, i i i i *i \r ir.....»•».< /•* (i 'I'itiic of Crisis (Scliockou. 

* Martin Huhrr, l.srarl aiul the W ont: t.wtnjs « ! 
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The third area was peculiarly related to Israel’s understanding 
of herself. In the community of Israel men were brought before 
their fellows for judgment. To the gate of the city plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant repaired to engage in legal conflict. The judge would take 
his stand to preside over the dispute ( ribh ). The case was pre¬ 
sented, the defendant made his reply, and the judge rendered his 
decision. Here men were held accountable for their actions. When 
the right was violated in any way, it was necessary to contend for 
it. If it was shown that the man was innocent he was declared 
tsadik (righteous), if he was guilty he was raslia (evil). No situa¬ 
tion in communal life more adequately expressed the responsibility 
of the Israelite to his community. It was there that his character 
as a person was brought to bear upon him with telling force. The 
ethical vocabulary of the Hebrews is profoundly influenced by the 
legal terminology of the court at law. But it is not confined or re¬ 
stricted to purely judicial interpretation. It extended itself crea¬ 
tively in the wider areas of communal and personal life. 

These elemental, primitive characteristics of Israel’s ethical re¬ 
flection stand in sharp contrast to those of ancient Hellas. There 
the imagery was derived chiefly from the field of the arts and 
crafts. Greece appreciated the solidarity of the community as it 
was enshrined in the law ( nomos ) of the city ( polis ), but what 
gave its ethical speech color and form was less communal than 
artistic. 7 Consequently, the words which dominate her thinking 
are symmetry, measure, proportion, restraint, harmony, well-fash¬ 
ioned or well-wrought: 8 Israel made no attempt to view life dis¬ 
passionately or objectively, to live in conformity to nature, to f ulfil l 
the law of her being, to see life steadily and to see it whole. Behind 
its thought lies the urgency of an absolute demand. There was a 
way in which men ought to walk, and that way was described and 
experienced in the continuing and ongoing movement of history, 
he was ac utely conscious of her “beginning.” But understanding 
er beginning as she did, as the moment of a divine initiative 
the thought of the “end,” of purpose and fulfillment, inevitably 
caused her to reflect upon the ultimate questions of her responsi- 


flJ 1 am aWa i re l j lat this view is widel Y controverted today. Many scholars stress 
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bilitv, the purpose of her action, and the goal which brought to 
fulfillment her ethical endeavor. Lawmakers, priests, and prophets 
joined hands in their attempt to give content and force to what 
was required of the people. Of these the prophets were the most 
authentic representatives and interpreters of Israel’s historical life. 


THE SOURCES OF PROPHETIC ETHICS 

chief of the sources of Israel's ethical understanding was the 
covenant relationship. In the encounter of Yahweli with the tribes 
gathered at Sinai, Israel came to realize that her community was 
determined by a unique relation to her God. Covenants there were 
long before and outside of Israel, but the content of the Sinaitic 
covenant expressed a distinctiveness that was to influence her 
entire life. Yahweli became sovereign over the life of the people, 
his authority the final court of appeal. Whatever temporal judges 
and rulers might appear in the course of her history, whether a 
Gideon or a David or a Josiah, there was always a prior relation¬ 
ship of which she was compelled to take account: the ultimate 
relationship which she had acknowledged and confessed at Sinai. 
To Yahweli she owed her first lovaltv and allegiance; faithfulness 
to him transcended other lovalties; to him she committed her des¬ 
tine, and on him she depended for help. She came to see herself 
as a "holv people" made holy by a holy God. This common com¬ 
mitment not only gave her a sense of being possessed by another, 
of belonging to him; it also gave her unity and solidarity so that 
later times might invoke the covenant God as the source of com- 

mon responsibility. . . . i 

But behind this covenant bond, itself conceived as an histories 

c ent at a particular time and place, lay the one supreme event 

which witnessed to the nature of Israel's God. Yahweli had led her 

out of the land of Egypt, the house of slaves. What God had done 

involved what Israel must do. The memory of his ' righteous acts 

( Mic. 6:5) instilled in her the obligation to live in conformity wath 

the divine act and revelation. The revelatory word I am the LORD 

who brought t,ou up out of the land of Egypt, is therefore fo lowed 

at once bv the demands of the decalogue and the Covenant Code 

(Exod 20:3-17; 20:23-23:33). In its present form this mateiial is 

later than Moses, but already Israel's earliest historians perceived 
that the divine revelation in history was related to the divine de- 
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mand 01 lequiiement. Hihwehs event was matched with Yahweh’s 
w°id, and that word centered upon the people’s answering respon¬ 
sibility. These demands are communal demands. The community’s 
existence and life must be maintained and safeguarded. Its unique 
character must not be corrupted or destroyed. Hence the negative 
character of many of the laws which follow. 

A third influence upon prophetic ethics was the early formula¬ 
tions of law, above all, the Covenant Code (Exod. 20:23-23:33). 
The affinities of this legal code with the Code of Lipit Ishtar, the 
s nunna tablets, and the Code of Hammurabi have been pointed 
out, but it is more likely that they were all expressions of a com¬ 
mon heritage." At any rate, what is more significant is the differ¬ 
ences which the Hebrew formulation shows. The whole community 
is placed under the “justice” of the Cod who had wrought redemp- 
tively for his people, had led them from Egypt, conquered their 
enemies, and proved himself a saving and helping God. Professor 
Eichrodt enumerates the elements in the estimate of man por- 
trayed in the Covenant Code.'" (1) All Israelites arc equal before 

7 h Ji i™ a P pl - ec l uall y to all members of the social group 
(Exod. 21:23-25) (cf. Deut. 19:21; Lev. 24:19f.) (2) Human life 

is respected irrespective of class or station. The life of even the 

raC ! ed P / r ?° n iS W ° rth m ° re than the richest Possession.” 

( ) The rights of the poor and weak are protected, above all of the 

widows, orphans and resident aliens. “Every man is his own neigh- 

r. rofessor Eichrodt summarizes these legal maxims in the fol- 

hum £ an being> called b >' God to freedom, is 

he m d a b e - of wealth _ t hi s js thfi keme| o( (he who|e 

A, 60 °®’ V of the ? d Testament - The quality of all members 
of the nation before the God who is no respecter of persons de- 
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A fourth source of prophetic ethics was the consciousness of 
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election. Israel had not only been delivered from bondage, called 
into being and called into service, and covenanted in a unique re¬ 
lationship. She had also been ’ chosen. Already at the beginning, 
perhaps as early as Moses, this consciousness of election is appar¬ 
ent. Yahweh’s choice demanded response and decision. The rela¬ 
tionship was not one of nature, but of active choice in which 
decision was determinative for the future. The event involved a 
mutuality of choice and decision. It was an expression of an ulti¬ 
mate purpose in the life of the covenant people and a responsibility 

which grew inevitably from it. 

The religious faith of Moses is wrapt in great obscurity, yet it 
has become increasingly probable in recent years that the central 
affirmations of later historians were derived from a reality present 
in Moses himself. Certainty on this matter is denied us, but it is 
likelv that the demand for worship of Yahweh alone, the monola- 
trous demand, goes back to him. This centering of obligation in one 
God was of vast importance for ethical development. Moral de¬ 
velopment was possible because its source lay in the sovereignty 
and will of one God. It meant that the divine requirements had 
ultimate force for the hob' people, and that no competing or rival 

allegiance could qualifv or weaken them. 

Again, the historical character of Israel's origins and subsequent 

religious life proved a congenial area for ethical development. A 
historical religion involved the conduct and behavior of a social 
group. "The religion is moral because it is historical.” 13 History is 
the area of new" situations and fresh responses. The confusion of 
historv with its unpredictable elements was resolved by the alle¬ 
giance to a Lord of history. Not in the realm of nature, as m the 
other contemporary religions, but in the realm o iston sra ^ 
discerned her obligation and responsibility to a covenant an 

sovereign God. ,11 i a 

Finallv, the motivation for ethical action lay deeply embed¬ 
ded in tile nature of the covenantal bond. As Yahweh had cove¬ 
nanted with Israel, so she must live eovenantally with him. As he 
had taken the initiative so she must respond to his initiating, a . 
Her well-being and "peace” were contingent on her obedumee 

The covenant'demanded /oi/ll/u/nm from 1'"’ P”'!’ k '- Bu * ( ’ 0d 

■ til. Whrtltr Holiinson. Inspiration and Revelation in the Old listammt 
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was always covenant-keeping and covenant-regarding. In thanks¬ 
giving and gratitude, in loyalty and fidelity, in ever-renewed his¬ 
torical response to the events of history in which Yahweh revealed 
his will and purpose Israel was to walk the way of “righteousness.” 
The nature of this “righteousness” it was the task of the prophets 
above all to proclaim. 


THE NATURE OF PROPHETIC ETHICS 

Within the framework of the religious presuppositions described 
in the foregoing discussion the prophets proclaimed their message 
to their contemporaries. The covenant bond provided a vantage 
point from which they could view the corruptions and perils of 
national life. At the same time it provided a transcendent source 
of criticism upon the life of the nation. The “chosen” people ought 
to be a covenant people. It ought to heed the divine imperative. It 
ought to live a life of obedience. The will of God is the ultimate 
norm for human conduct. What the will of God was is understood 
in terms of the concrete situations with which Israel is confronted. 

Nothing is more characteristic of all the prophets than their 
sense of urgency and responsibility. 14 They believe themselves to 
be called and commissioned to speak covenant words to their 
people. Their awareness of the intense immediacy of the threat to 
the nation, their understanding of the nature of the God who re¬ 
vealed himself in the concreteness of events, their consciousness 
of belonging to Israel, both as a nation and as a covenant people, 
yet of being separated and withdrawn from their own solidarity to 
proclaim against it, and the overwhelming conviction that they 
have been addressed by a direct divine claim instilled in them a 
passion and zeal which did justice to the nature of the ethical im¬ 
peratives which they sought to proclaim. It was not a mere enthu¬ 
siasm for ideals’ which stirred them nor an exaltation of “the 
virtuous man,” but rather the will and purpose of God to which 
they were related in a unique way. They do not think of themselves 
as social reformers or as statesmen or as ethical idealists, but as 
men of God who bear the burden of the divine word. 

But as for me, I am filled with power, 

With the Spirit of the LORD, 

14 Amos 7:10-17; Isa. 6; Jer. 1:4-10; 20:7-9; 23:29; Ezek. 3:16-21. 
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And with justice and might, 

To declare to Jacob his transgression 
And to Israel his sin. 

—Micah 3:8 


That which gives point and substance to the prophetic message 
is the historical and social situation. The radical changes wrought 
in the social structure and economy of Israel from the ninth to the 
sixth centuries b.c. posed for the prophets questions which struck 
at the nature of Israel as a covenant people and the meaning of 
her covenant obligations. The prophetic activity of Elijah is almost 
unintelligible outside the context of Aramean aggression, Phoeni¬ 
cian mercantilism, and the economic and political relation of 
Israel to these fresh vitalities. The career of Amos against the back¬ 


ground of the social conditions obtaining in Israel ca . 763 b.c. 
gives it a relevance which a mere passion for justice and righteous¬ 
ness as such never gives. The ministry of Hosea in the light of the 
declining years of the northern kingdom, with their anarchy, con¬ 
fusion, and distress, makes of his tragic domestic experience with 


his wife Corner more than a poignantly pathetic tale. The various 
crises induced bv Assyrian invasions in the last half of the eighth 


century b.c. are encountered by “words" which place the people in 
a life-and-death situation of terrible judgment. 10 Similarly, the 
work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Second Isaiah are to be under¬ 
stood within the framework of their own times. 


This suggests that the ethical message of the prophets is relative 
to their times and that it cannot be simply transformed into prin¬ 
ciples of permanent validity. The solution to this problem of the 
historical relativity of Hebrew ethics is not easy, but whether the 
norm of validity be drawn from the total context of biblical 


thought or from faith in tire “fulfillment of history, violence must 
not be done to the reality of an historical revelation. Prophetic 
theology and prophetic ethics must be historically discerned if 
justice is to be done to their original and intended meaning. 

What is required of Israel is therefore understood in the context 
of existing conditions. Yet it is important to recognize that Hebrew 
history is not secular history. It is understood in the light of the 
basic presuppositions which determined the historic faith. Histoi) 
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is the theater of moral choice and decision. Nevertheless, the oft- 


quoted pronoimcement that die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht 
(the history of the world is the judgment of the world) is open to 
serious objection if by that is meant that history bears within itself 
meaning and fulfillment. This is not the prophetic view. History is 
not God, but rather exists under the judgment of a God who moves 
and acts in history and yet is not defined or confined by it. This is 
the profound significance of the constantly recurring note of doom 
and destruction which the prophets pronounce upon Israel, the 
historical” people. In other words, the nation is not the covenant; 
the covenant, while relevant to Israel’s life at every point, is never¬ 
theless transcendent to any historical structure. The attempts of 
the Deuteronomic reformers in 621 b.c. are profoundly pertinent 
here. For the efforts to make of Israel a “holy people” and a “cove¬ 


nant people were destined to affect profoundly all future history. 
Here the prophetic message of Jeremiah, whether he spoke directly 
to the Deuteronomic situation or not, is of the utmost significance. 
For Jeremiah was compelled by the very force of historical events 
to view the meaning of Israel’s life more profoundly than hitherto 
and the whole problem of religion and ethics which was posed by 
Israel s experience. His final answer is the covenant written on the 


heart, a new covenant, where the demands are addressed to each 


individual and in the light of a final relationship which logically 
transcends the nation and yet is addressed to Israel and Judah. 

The divine sovereignty which determines the course of history 
and the life of the people is of such character that it goes beyond 
the nation. This conviction is classically expressed by the prophet 
Amos. The oracles with which his book opens are addressed to the 
nations. The nations are ruled by the same Lord as Israel. The 
moral demands which are laid upon them are essentially of the 
same kind as those laid upon Israel. Each nation is judged accord¬ 
ing to its actual violations of the moral will of God. But the judg¬ 
ment to be visited on Israel is more terrible than the judgment 
upon the nations because of the very nature of her historical 

and covenantal life. To whom much has been given, much will be 
required. 


Hear this word that the LORD has spoken against you, 
O children of Israel, 
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Against the whole family which I brought up from the land of Egypt: 

You only have I known 

Of all the families of the earth: 

Therefore will I visit upon you 
All your iniquities. 

—Amos 3:1-2 


Are you not as the Ethiopians to me, 

O children of Israel? Is the oracle of the LORD. 

Did I not bring up Israel from the land of Egypt, 

And the Philistines from Caphtor, 

And the Arameans from Kir? 

Behold, the eyes of the LORD God are upon the sinful kingdom. 

—Amos 9:7-8a 


Isaiah sees God employing the Assyrian monarch as the instrument 
of his “wrath,” and the Second Isaiah sees all the nations included 
within the covenant bond. A late writer pictures Egypt and As¬ 
syria under the same divine providence and sovereignty as Israel: 


On that day Israel will be a third with Egypt and Assyria as a 
blessing in the midst of the earth, which the LORD of hosts has blessed: 
“Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 

Israel my heritage/’ 


. in.O/l ft 


The quality of the moral demand, grounded in an ultimate source, 
and the movement of international events combined to press the 
range of the moral sovereignty beyond the limits of any one nation, 

however unique and holy it might be. 

Again, the nature of Israel’s moral accountability and responsi¬ 
bility is understood in reference to the nature of God. God is 
LORD of the community yet is in some sense a member of the 
community also. He participates actively in its life, maintains his 
relationship to it, and assumes the responsibility of one who is 
in covenant with his people. He loves justice, hates ro ery an 
iniquity” (Isa. 61:8); as Judge of all the earth he does justly 
( mishpat) (Gen. 18:25); he manifests his holiness through justice 
and righteousness (Isa. 5:16). He is a God of justice (Isa 30:18). 
The land is held as a sacred trust. It belongs to God, and Israel is 
responsible to him for its use. It is not, therefore, to be concentrated 
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in the hands of a few men (Isa. 5:8). It is not to be bought and 
sold without consideration for a man’s heritage or family con¬ 
nections. Again, a man’s wealth constitutes for him a source of 
obligation to others. The administration of justice stands under 
the higher justice of God, who judges the judges, who cares for the 
widow, the orphan, and the resident foreigner: 

For Yahweh, your God, he is God of gods, and Lord of lords, the 
great God, the mighty and terrible, who regards not persons (i.e., shows 
no partiality), nor takes reward. He executes justice for the fatherless 
and widow, and loves the sojourner, in giving him food and raiment. 
Love therefore the sojourner (i.e., the resident foreigner ); for you were 
sojourners in the land of Egypt. 

The laborer is not to be exploited or oppressed, whether Israelite or 
non-Israelite. He must be given his wage at the proper time: 

In his day you shall give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it; for he is poor, and sets his heart upon it; lest he cry against you 
to the LORD, and it be a sin to you. 16 


Commercial dishonesty is vehemently condemned. The avid 
struggle for profit is bitterly denounced, so much so that the rich 


almost become synonymous with the wicked, and the poor with 
the righteous. In a world where fantastic interest rates were ex¬ 


acted of the borrower, Israelites are required not to exact it of 
their fellow-countrymen. 17 Great concern is shown for the debtor. 18 
Members of the Hebrew community must live and act as God acts. 
It is their obligation to do justice, 19 and this demand is laid with 
special force upon the rulers and judges of the land. 20 Again and 
again Israel or the nations are called to enter into judicial proceed¬ 
ings with God to answer for their conduct. 21 


A second term illustrating the mutuality of ethical relationship 
between Israel and Yahweh is the Hebrew word hesed. It has a 
fairly wide range of meaning in the Old Testament and has been 


18 Amos 8:4-8; Mic. 6:10f. 

17 Deut. 23:19f. 

18 Deut. 15:1-11. 

- 2 ^^^ W7 '*■”' Hos - »=**** 
21 Mic. 6:1-8; Isa. 41:1-42:4; Dan. 7. Cf. Isa. 1:2-4. 
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rendered in many different ways: mercy, love, troth, fidelity, de¬ 
votion, and covenant faithfulness. Hesed is the community term 
par excellence. It may express the relation between those of kin, 
between host and guest, between those who belong to one group, 
between friends, between the ruler and his subjects. 22 It also has 
judicial associations in which the duty of one person to another is 
clarified. Thus it can be established by an oath. But the word easily 
develops into a more extended meaning in which more human and 
intimate relationships find their expression, especially among the 
prophets. Here the mutuality of obligation between various per¬ 
sons of the same group is accentuated. It goes beyond justice and 
moves in the direction of grace and devotion. It becomes the in¬ 
terior disposition of the heart. 

This meaning is classically expressed by the prophet Hosea. 
With him the word is employed to express the bond which unites 
man and wife in the marriage relation. But more than that, it de¬ 
scribes the nature of the bond between God and Israel. Thus de¬ 
votion and covenant faithfulness become the only adequate terms 
to characterize the covenantal relation. The quarrel which the 
Lord has with the land is that there is no covenantal faithfulness, 
no devotion to him (Hos. 4:1). He calls upon Israel to practice 
covenantal faithfulness (Hos. 10:7), and finally, in envisaging the 
new relationship that will exist in the future, the prophet portrays 

God as saying: 

I will betroth you to me forever; I will betroth you to me in right¬ 
eousness [sedek],' and in justice [mishpat], in covenant faithfulness 
\hcscd), and in love [rahmin]- I will betroth you to me in faithfulness 
|or steadfastness, enulndh], and you shall know the LORD. 

No words could better set forth the nature of the ethical bond. To 
know the Lord is to be related to him in these ethical teims. 

These two words, justice and covenantal faithfulness, with all 
their varied connotations and associations, are the key words of 
Israel’s ethics. Thev are drawn from relationships within a com¬ 
munity, and a community with presuppositions drawn from a 

unique sacred history. 

22 Glueck, Nelson. Das Wort hSsed. itn alttestamentlichen Sprachgebraucheals 
mcnschtiche unci giittlicbe gcmeinscliaff gemcisse Vcrhaltungsu'Ctse (Giessen: 1927). 
Boiliefte zur Zeitsehrift fur die uUtostamentliclu' Wissenschutt 4i. 
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Good and evil are the Archimedean points of the prophetic 

morality. But they are never understood abstractly as “the Good” 

or “the Bad.” Rather thev are forces which are dynamically related 

* * * 

to the life of the individual toward which he must not only take a 

B 

0 

position but also make a choice, render a decision, and engage in 
personal activity. He must seek goodness , not evil (Amos 5:14), 
hate evil and love good (Amos 5:15), cease to do evil , learn to do 
good (Isa. 1:17). The "knowledge” and "wisdom” which the 
prophets proclaim is not an intellectual discernment or insight, and 
ignorance is not intellectual inadequacy. On the contrary, knowl¬ 
edge is related to the will. It is doing good and hating evil. 

For my people are foolish. 

They know me not ; 

They are stupid children 
They have no understanding. 

They are skilled in doing evil, 

But they know not how to do good. 

—Jer. 4:22 

But these passages should always be examined in their contexts. 
The prophets never fail to make clear what they mean by goodness 
and evil. Thus Amos stabs into the heart of each of his oracles the 
particular evil which he denounces and castigates, and often intro¬ 
duces these lines with an emphatic because: 

Because they have threshed Gilead 
With threshing instruments of iron. 

—Amos 1:3 

Because they carried into exile a whole people 
To deliver them to Edom 

And remembered not the covenant of brotherhood. 

—Amos 1:6 

Because he pursued his brother with the sword, 

And stifled his compassion. 

—Amos. 1:11 

Because they sell the righteous for silver, 

And the needy for a pair of shoes, 

They that trample the head of the poor into the dust, 

And thrust aside the way of the afflicted. 

—Amos 2:7 
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The evil are those who oppress the poor, “take from him exactions 
of wheat” (Amos 5:11), take bribes, and “thrust aside the needy 
in the gate” (5:12). The terrible indictments of evil gain their 
power and force precisely because they so effectively summarize 
the brutally concrete details of human conduct. Again, the inten¬ 
sity of the demand for goodness and the blazing condemnation of 
evil are explained not merely by the prophet’s passion for right¬ 
eousness and his hatred of evil but by the overwhelming conviction 
that they are derived from the will and purpose and revelation of 
God. Thus says the LORD introduces the typical oracle, and says 
the Lord concludes it. “Seek good and not evil is tantamount to 
saying “seek the LORD” (Amos 5:6). In other words, prophetic 
morality is never divorced from its theocentric context. 

Finally, the power of goodness and evil is illustrated by their 
consequences. Goodness brings well-being, prosperity (shalom), 
covenant relationship, security, and life. Evil in turn is the cause 
of terrible judgments. The prophets never weary of describing the 
awful doom that is to befall the people, and their lurid pictures are 
not infrequently drawn from the international conditions of their 
times, e.g., the Assyrian invasions. This doom is judgment. It is the 
eloquent assertion that the people is held accountable for its acts. 
Events are not capricious. They are the result of the divine inten¬ 
tion. Moreover, the prophets know that the people who recognize 
a moral sovereignty in history are the ones who stand in a pecu¬ 
liarly vulnerable situation in relation to the events of history. This 
is the meaning of invasions from Assyrian and Babylonian armies, 

for they are instruments in the hand of God (Isa. 10; Hab. 1). 

The centrality of the moral requirements, rooted in the character 
and will of God, inevitably brought the prophets into conflict with 
the cult of the sanctuaries. Priests and prophets were in many ways 
united in a common task and function. They sought to preserve 
and interpret the great tradition beginning with Moses They 
shared a common revelation from the past, and stiove to imp ement 
its reality into the life of the people. They knew that Israel was a 
“holy people.” Yet the sanctuaries often perpetuated practices 
where the moral will of the deity was obscured and corrupted 
Sacrifices might be offered in great profusion, but they were not 
motivated either by gratitude for the divine favor and mercy or by- 
contrition of heart or by profound penitence. They were m actu- 
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ality viewed as being magically efficacious, ex opere operato > in 
producing the welfare and prosperity which men desired. But for 
the prophets the touchstone of all piety was righteousness. It 
would be wrong to say that the prophets sought the extermination 
of the cult as such, but a worship that was essentially self-centered, 
that was a means of self-gratification, could have no efficacy at all. 

To be “holy” was to be righteous and just and faithful to the cove¬ 
nant. 


What good to me is the multitude of your sacrifices, 
says the Lord; 

I have had enough of burnt-offerings of rams 
And the fat of fed beasts; 

I do not delight in the blood of bulls, 

Of lambs and of he-goats. 

When you come to appear before me, 

Who requires of you 
This trampling of my courts? 

Bring no more vain offering; 

Incense is an abomination to me. 

New moon and sabbath and the calling of assembly— 

I cannot endure iniquity and festival. 

When you spread out your hands, 

I will hide my face from you; 

Even though you make many prayers, 

I will not listen; 

Your hands are full of blood. 

Wash yourselves clean; 

Remove the evil of your deeds 
From before my eyes; 

Cease to do evil. 

Learn to do good; 

Seek justice, 

Correct oppression; 

Defend the fatherless, 

Plead the widow's cause. 

-Isa. 1:11-13, 15-17 28 


Finally, prophetic ethics comprehends a divine mercy which 
transcends divine judgment. The judgment is not canceled, but it 

28 Cf. Amos 5:21-25; Hos, 0:6; Jer. 7:5-7. 
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is not the last word. There is a grace beyond judgment. In wrath 
God remembers mercy. So in the prophetic story of the fall of man 
in Gen. 3, the first man and woman encounter a grace which a 
purely logical interpretation of the events would make impossible. 
This story provides the major motif of all the early stories of the 
Yahwist writer. David’s sin with Bathsheba merited only punish¬ 
ment, but his contrition makes available at once the divine forgive¬ 
ness (II Sam. 12:11-15). The sin of Gomer’s infidelity (Hos. 1-3) 
deserved death, but Hosea cannot bring himself to the deed. So 
Yahweh cannot destroy his people, though Hosea knows that pro¬ 
foundly he is Israel’s Destroyer (13:9; 10:14-15). The new cove¬ 
nant of Jeremiah (Jer. 31:31—34) is a covenant of grace and the 
oracle significantly ends with the words: “for I will forgive their 
iniquities, and I will remember their sins no more. Even Amos, 
who seems to be the sternest and most relentless of the prophets 
in his insistence upon the divine justice, knows of a mercy beyond 
judgment (Amos 7: Iff). Above all, it is the unknown prophet of 
the Babylonian exile who envisages a sovereignty that goes beyond 
all the moral coherences of biblical prophetic faith and conceives 
God as one who acts redemptively for his own sake in bringing 
about a final resolution of the problem of human responsibility 
and divine grace. His forgiveness inaugurates the new and better 
covenant, universal in its outreach, eternal in its duration, and ulti¬ 
mate in its interpretation of the meaning of Israel’s life in the 
world. Yet Israel’s particularity is not given up nor her responsi¬ 
bility forfeited. She becomes the mediator of the divine grace and 
as the Servant of the Lord suffers for the guilt of the nations. 



Chapter 26 

CHARLES HAROLD DODD 


the ethics of the new testament 


The religion and ethics of the New Testament rest 
upon pre-suppositions derived from pre-Christian Judaism, namely 
those of the ethical monotheism which it was the achievement of 
the prophets to have established: that there is and can be only one 
God, the creator, sustainer and sole ruler of the universe; that this 
God has as His most essential attribute righteousness, or ethical 
goodness; that He both demands such righteousness from men, 
and helps them to achieve it; and that history is the field within 
which the righteousness of God works itself out to finality. 

Upon this view, ethical obligation takes the form of the will or 
commandment, of God, who is rightfully sovereign over the whole 
realm of human existence. To fear God and to keep His command¬ 
ments is the whole duty of man. This is fundamental to the New 
Testament, no less than to the Old. The ethics of the New Testa¬ 
ment therefore are not those of “self-realization” where man is his 
own end, nor of autonomy,” where “to every man his own con¬ 
science is God (Menander). Conscience has a judicial, not a legis- 

^'77? (R ° mans 2:1 ?- 16 ). “"d ^en so it is no more than 

Corinthians SiM). The ancient myth of Doomsday serves as an 
impresswe symbol of man s unconditional responsibility to God 
his insistence that God is righteous-and righteous in a sense 

end of T ’• ^° Ugh transcendin g> the righteousness which is the 
end of all social activity among men-carries with it a re-evaluation 

the religious idea of “holiness” which makes that idea service- 

J. e ° et 1CS T Th< : “ hoI y” is b y definition that which arouses the 
distinctive feeling for which the term “numinous” has been coined! 

In ethical monotheism the mysterium tremendum et fascinans 
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which is the object of “numinous” feeling is not other than the 
ethical ideal, and the formidable primitive energies associated with 
that feeling are diverted from the sphere of irrational taboo and 
purely ceremonial observance, and directed into rational and moral 
channels. (The locus classicus in the New Testament for this re¬ 
pudiation of all ideas of taboo is Mark 7:14-23; cf. Romans 14:14- 
18.) To be holy as God is holy is to conform to God’s righteous 
will, which may be defined as that which is good, satisfying and 
complete” and can be perceived as such (Romans 12:2). 

This process of ethicizing and rationalizing religious concepts 
opened the way to a sympathetic understanding of the ethical 
teaching of Greek moralists of the Hellenistic period, inspired 
chiefly by the Stoic philosophy, different as were its original springs 
from those of Hebrew ethics. The Stoic strain is unmistakable in 
the ethics of Hellenistic Judaism, and it has clearly affected several 
of the writers of the New Testament. 1 Yet basically the ethical 
sentiments of these writers retain the Hebraic cast; not least so in 
the emphasis they lay upon human relations of kindliness, pity, 
generosity, and mutual fidelity, rather than upon the virtues as 
qualities capable of abstract definition, after the manner of which 

Aristotle set the example. 

The disposition most highly valued by Hebrew moralists, and 
regarded by them as fundamental to the good life, is denoted by 
the untranslatable Hebrew word hesed, which covers most of the 
field of the Latin pictas (though its connotation is even wider), 
and means “piety” toward God, “loyalty” to friends, family and 
country, and “pity” for the unfortunate or for inferiors. It is an 
attribute of God Himself in His relations with men. It is the dis¬ 
position proper to persons who stand in a “covenant” relation wit 
one another-whether a covenant of man with man or of man wi 
God-and it expresses itself in actions which meet the obligations 
of the covenant. It thus includes “justice” in at least one of i s 
aspects; justice not so much as a strict apportionment of merit, but 
as the fair dealing which is the only truly human behavior of a 
man with his fellow. Yet the dominant coloring of hesed is that 
suggested by the term “lovingkindness,” employed as its translation 
in the King James version of the Old Testament. In its full scope 
hesed is the precursor of the “charity” (the untranslatable Greek 

i See R. Otto, Das Heilige (Breslau: 1922). 
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agape) which is the fundamental ethical disposition in the New 
Testament; and “charitv” carries over much of the color of the 
Hebrew concept. 

In the Epistles of the New Testament, both those of Paul and 
those which are (or should be) attributed to other authors, a re¬ 
current pattern is observable, according to which the earlier part 
of the Epistle is devoted to the exposition of religious or theological 
themes, and the latter part to the development of ethical instruc¬ 
tion. The relation of the two parts is such as to make it clear that 
the ethical instruction is considered as consequent upon the reli¬ 
gious convictions which have already been set forth in the earlier 
part. 2 This is characteristic of the outlook of these writers, and will 
call for further attention presently. 

The ethical sections of the Epistles show upon examination evi¬ 
dences of a common scheme underlying them all. This scheme, 
which can be reconstructed in broad outline, is regarded with a 
high degree of probability as representing the catechetical instruc¬ 
tion which was given to new converts from a very early period. 
Within the framework of this traditional scheme the several writers 
have developed such particular instruction as seemed to be called 
for by the special occasion or the needs of their correspondents. 

It may be roughly summarized as follows: 

The convert is first enjoined to abandon certain vices to which 


pagan society was addicted, as radically incompatible with a Chris¬ 
tian profession. Here the instructions are often curtly explicit, and 
take the form of lists of vices. Such catalogues were evidently well 
established in popular moral teaching of the period. The New 
Testament fists often show definite resemblance with those of 
Greek or Hellenistic-Jewish provenance. They generally fall into 
two more or less distinct groups: (1) sins of sensuality, such as 
intemperance and sexual immorality; and (2) anti-social sins 
such as envy, hatred, rapacity, and violence. The head and front 
of the anti-social sins-quite in fine with Greek ethical tradition- 
is what is called pleonexia, pilloried from Plato onward as the 
characteristic vice of the tyrant. It connotes brutal and ruthless 


2 This is especially clear in the Epistles to 
Epheswns (4:1), and Colossians (3:1-5), bu 
(2:11-12), and Hebrews (13:1). 


Homans (transition at 12:1-2), 
also Galatians (4:13), I Peter 
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invasion of the rights of others for one’s own self-gratification, and 
may be exhibited in many different forms/* 

Having “put off the old man” (as the phrase goes), the convert 
is to “put on the new man.” Over against the sins of the flesh, he is 
to cultivate purity and sobriety, and over against the anti-social 
sins he is to cultivate gentleness and humility, generosity and con¬ 
siderateness, patience and the readiness to forgive. Here, however, 
the writers do not content themselves with lists of virtues corre¬ 
sponding to the catalogues of vices, though such lists do occur. In 
those Epistles where the ethical teaching approaches more nearly 
to systematic form, we have not so much catalogues of virtues to 
be cultivated by the Christian, as delineations of the Christian 
character as it wall display itself in social behavior both within the 
Christian community and in relation to outsiders (see especially 
the treatment of Christian morals in Romans 12-13 and Ephesians 
4:25; 6:18). In certain Epistles social duties are set forth in a 
scheme based upon the fundamental relations of men in society: 
ruler and subject, husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant. This kind of scheme can be traced to popular Stoicism. A 
Christian writer is apt to add the specific duties imposed by mem¬ 
bership of the Christian Church as an organized society. The new 
member is to respect the leaders or elders of the society, and to 
accept responsibility for the discharge of his own particular func¬ 
tion in the organization. 1 

The writer frequently adds-and we may take it to have been a 
regular feature of catechetical instruction—counsels for the be¬ 
havior of the new convert in his relations with his non-Christian 
neighbors. He must be prudent and non-provocative, never flout¬ 
ing the moral standards of those among whom he lives, while using 
any opportunity that offers to show them kindness, even if they 
have not been friendly to him. Such counsels were obviously very 
much to the point in die delicate situation in which the members 


3 The term occurs, variously disguised in English translation, in Mark 7:22 
(“covetings”), Romans 1:29 (“covetousness’), Ephesians 4:19 ( greediness ), 

ai1 * Th e f °fuli scheme, as it appears for example in Hierocles, the Stoic »s nowhere 
found in any one context in the New Testament; but Romans has duties to the 
state, I Peter dudes to the state, the duties of servant to master- “d the mutual 
duties of husband and wife; and Ephesians and Colossians the full table of 
and household duties; while all relevant Epistles have precep s a i ‘ 

duties to the Christian Society and its leaders which may be said to take the place 
of the section on dudes to the state and its rulers in the Stoic scheme. 
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of an unpopular sect were placed. At the same time it is made 
clear that the point comes at which the Christian must take his 
stand in opposition to the claims of a pagan society, whether these 
are expressed in government action or only in the pressure of 
public opinion. At that point he must be prepared to be loyal at all 
costs, and to face persecution with inflexible determination. 

Finally, he is reminded of the extremely critical time in which 
he lives, which calls for watchfulness, and lays upon him a pecu¬ 
liarly heavy weight of responsibility. 

So far, we might fairly characterize the ethical teaching of the 
New Testament as a practical rule of life for a particular com¬ 
munity living alongside other voluntary communities within 
Graeco-Roman society of the first century, a rule in which the 
existing social stiucture is taken for granted, and familiar models 
are followed as far as possible, but which aims at transforming 
them by a re-evaluation of ethical standards in a Christian sense. 
There are certain points at which this process of transformation 

and re-evaluation can be most readily recognized; and to these we 
must now give our attention. 


I. CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 

It is common ground to all writers of the New Testament that 
they are living in a unique period of history. The events which had 
taken place in Palestine under Pontius Pilate, culminating in the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus Christ and the immediate 
sequel constituted in their view a crisis of supreme magnitude in 
the relations between God and man. This was, in terms of Jewish 
ought the last time ’ ( eschaton) to which the prophets had 
looked forward, when God would intervene in histoiy with a 
mighty hand and inaugurate the “age to come.” In terms more 
congenial to Hellenistic thought, it was the moment at which the 
higher order of existence, the world of superior reality, supervened 
upon this order of time, space, and matter, and gave it a new 
stamp. In either case the essential feature of the situation was that 
hose who had felt the full impact of the great crisis and allowed 
their lives to be shaped by it now stood in the presence of God in 
a more immediate way than they had before conceived possible 
In consequence, both the urgency of the ethical demands of God 
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and the moral and spiritual resources available to meet them were 
immensely enhanced. 

Many believed that the period inaugurated by the appearance 
of Jesus Christ would be very short, and that history would soon 
be wound up bv the Last Judgment, after which human life would 
continue on a plane impossible to conceive in historical or empir¬ 
ical terms. But whether or not this expectation was taken with 
literal seriousness, the sense of living in the immediate shadow, as 
it were, of “the judgment-seat of GocL was a powerful stimulus to 
the conscience. It brought forth a willingness to face moral issues 
with a candor that shirks nothing. It is this that accounts, at least 
in part, for the unsparing exposure of moral imperfections within 
the Christian community, combined with a moral idealism which 
might seem too highflown for human nature; for if men are really 
in the presence of the living God, it is merely silly to attempt to 
extenuate their sins, while it is not silly at all to aim at the higher 
conceivable ideals in the strength of God. Such was the mood in 
which the early Christians faced the ethical problem common to 
all men living in history: they faced it as men “redeemed," as they 
put it, bv act of God, and living in a "redeemed” order of life. 

II. TIIE BODY OF CHRIST 

The conception of the social organism, or the undei standing 
of human society on the analogy of a living body with its limbs 
and organs, had been popularized in the Hellenistic world by 
Stoic teachers. It was apparently Paul who first made use of it to 
explicate the principles of Christian ethics, emphasizing differen¬ 
tiation of function within the body, the mutual dependence and 
responsibility of the several members, and the organic unity of the 
whole, which makes the welfare of the body contingent upon the 
harmonious iunctioning of its individual inembeis (I Coiint lians 
12). But Paul placed the idea of the social organism in a different 
perspective when he defined the Church not simply as the body of 
Christians but as the bodv of Christ, thus finding adequate expres¬ 
sion for the sense of solidarity of believers with Christ which had 
been regulative for the Church from the first, lie sometimes speaks 
as if the relation of Christ to the “members" ot His bodv "ere an¬ 
alogous to that of the human soul or spirit to the body which it 
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animates; sometimes as if it were analogous to the position of the 
head in the body as the seat of government. 

In either case the meaning is that the Church (as the pattern of 
human society according to God’s design) is not a self-directing 
organism, with its ends within itself: it exists not for itself but for 
Christ; and the purpose of all its activity is the purpose of Christ, 
which is the salvation of the entire human race to the glory of God. 
This purpose overrides not only the individual ambitions of its 
members but any aim which the Church as a corporation might 
conceivably set before itself for its own advantage or glory. Con¬ 
sequently, while he states with emphasis the claim which the com¬ 
munity has upon the self-denying service of its members, he makes 
it clear that this claim is not ultimate: “None of us lives for himself, 
and no one dies for himself.” What then? We live and die for the 
community? No: “If we live, we live for the Lord; and if we die 
we die for the Lord.” 

Thus the Church can make total claims upon its members with¬ 
out being “totalitarian,” because its end lies beyond itself, and the 
individual is ultimately responsible not to the community consist¬ 
ing of his fellow men, but to God, the Creator and Preserver of all 
mankind, as He is revealed in Christ. The fact that it is the his¬ 
torical revelation of God in the person and work of Jesus Christ 
that gives the norm, safeguards the idea of the transcendent pur¬ 
pose from all cloudiness and provides an objective standard for 
testing the aims and principles of Christian action. 

III. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Since Christ is conceived as the head, or the animating spirit, of 
the Church which is His body, the stamp of His character will’ be 
upon all its ethical ideals. This is expressed most simply in the 
maxim, He left us an example, that we should follow His steps” 
(I Peter 2:21). The Christian is to consider how Christ might have 
acted in the situation in which he finds himself, and shape his own 
action accordingly. There can be little doubt that many of the 
stones about Jesus which found their way into the Gospels were 
preserved in tradition as examples for Christian action (so ex- 
p icily m John 13:4-15). In a somewhat similar way popular 
Greek moralists of the period would appeal to the example of Soc- 

I diva* 
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But the Christian idea of the imitation of Christ goes beyond 
this. His appearance in history was conceived as the revelation of 
God in terms of humanity; His whole action as being in a real 
sense the act of God for the salvation of mankind. Consequently, 
the imitation of Christ is the imitation of God. That man should 
seek to become like God (or the gods) is a maxim of many ethical 
schools, including some, both Jewish and Hellenistic, which were 
influential in the first century. But it is a dangerous maxim. The 
aspiration to be like God too easily passes over into self-deification, 
which is a temptation besetting especially those who exert great 
influence over their fellows. According to biblical teaching it is the 
root of all sin (see Genesis 3:5, II Thessalonians 2:4). We are 
greativ liable to err because we do not know in what respects or 
in what wav the perfections of the divine nature can be made 
models for human action. 

In the Christian view, that of God w hich is imitable by men is 
exposed to our comprehension in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ as historically verifiable fact. In particular the New Testa¬ 
ment writers recognize the supreme pointer to the quality and 
direction of divine action in the self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ out of 
love for mankind. It is this that Paul has especially in view when 
he treats the theme of the imitation of Christ (see Philippians 2: 
5—S); and his full formula runs, “Be imitators of God, as His dear 
children, and be guided by love, as Christ loved us and gave Him¬ 
self for us" (Ephesians 5:1b That all the actions of Jesus Christ 
are to be contemplated in organic relation to the supreme act of 
self-sacrifice in which He most fulls exhibited the dixine char¬ 
acter is a principle especially well exemplified in the Gospels ac¬ 
cording to Mark and John, and it makes the maxim of the imitation 
of Christ fullv effective as a source of ethical insight. 


IV. TUK riUMACY OF LOVE, OH OHA1U1 \ 

It follows dirrctlv from what has been said that the over-iiding 
ethical motive in Christian ethics is lose, or charity. Both words 
are used in the King James version of the Bible for the Creek teim 
a£opc. The noun scarcely occurs in pro-biblical Greek. The verb 
ayipan in the older Greek connoted regard or esteem rather than 
affection; it sometimes meant no more than to be content with a 
thing or to make the best of it. In the Koine, or Common Dialect, 
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however, it seems to have been gaining upon the other words ex¬ 
pressing various kinds of love. Its comparatively cool tone, as dis¬ 
tinct from eros, sexual passion, and sturge , the “tender emotion 
associated with the parental instinct, may have commanded it for 
use in religious contexts bv the Greek translators of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, who seem to have been the first writers to employ it in 
this way. For the purposes of Christian teaching it had the advan¬ 
tage of being less haunted bv alien associations than the other 

available words, so that it was readv to receive the fresh content 

✓ 

which Christianity supplied. 

In the New Testament agape is not primarily an emotion; it is 
energetic good will rather than affectionate feeling. It is the prin¬ 
ciple which “builds up” a communitv (I Corinthians 8:1, Ephe¬ 
sians 4:16), and the bond which secures its unitv (Colossians 3: 
14). In I Corinthians 13, Paul describes the personal dispositions 
in which it finds expression. It includes such graces of character as 
tolerance, considerateness, courtesy, and excludes everything like 
arrogance, envy, and self-seeking. But in place of anv definition of 
agape in its essence, these writers always refer us to the example 
of Christ, as a revelation of the attitude of God to His creatures. 
The agape of God as exhibited in the character and action of Christ 


is an energy of unqualified good will, which sets a value even upon 
its unworthy objects (see Romans 5:6-8) and stops at nothing to 
secure their highest good. It is the imitation, or reproduction, of 
this divine agape that is the norm of Christian ethical action (com¬ 
pare John 3:16 with John 13:34, I John 4:10—11, 19). For example, 
love between man and wife is not agape in the full Christian sense 
unless it has, in its measure, the character of the love of Christ, 
who “loved the Church and gave Himself for her, ... to present 
her to Himself all glorious, without spot or wrinkle or anything of 
the sort (Ephesians 5:25-28). It is from this center principally 
that the Christian re-shaping of ethical ideals proceeds. 


In these four points, then-eschatology, and the ideas of the 
body of Christ, the imitation of Christ, and the primacy of love— 
we have the key-points of Christian ethics in the New Testament. 
It will be seen that they correspond with the principal articles of 
the Christian faith as it appears in its earliest statements: those 
which refer to the Kingdom of Cod, the Church, or redeemed 
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people of God, the incarnation, and the sacrificial death of Christ. 
While it is possible to extract from the New Testament moral 
maxims of general application even apart from their Christian set¬ 
ting, the true genius of Christian ethics becomes clear only when 
it is recognized that all ethical maxims are correlative with the re¬ 
ligious affirmations which constitute the Christian Gospel. Ethical 
action is essentially an attempt to realize in conduct the implica¬ 
tions of the Gospel. 

It is in this connection that we must understand the claim of 
the New Testament writers that the virtues of a Christian char¬ 
acter are “the fruit of the Spirit” (Galatians 6:22) rather than the 
outcome of conformity to a “law of commandments contained in 
ordinances” (Ephesians 2:15). The Christian is conceived as one 
who, through the act of God in Christ, has been placed within a 
new moral and spiritual order, that of the Kingdom of God. 
Within that order he is a “member of Christ,” and his action is 
conditioned by solidarity not only with his fellow Christians but 
with Christ, who is at once the historical founder and legislator 
of the community and its sovereign Lord, governing it perpetually 
out of the invisible world as His spirit dwells in all its members 

and makes the body into an integral unity. 

To be a Christian, therefore, implies a total reorganization of 
the personality about a new center (see II Corinthians 5:14-17, 
perhaps the best succinct statement that we possess). The impulse 
and the directive for moral action now derive from a threefold 
source. There is loyalty to Jesus in His historical character as the 
one who at the cost of His life introduced the new order of the 
Kingdom of God, founded the Church, and left both precepts and 
an example for its guidance. There is a sensitive apprehension of 
duties imposed upon every member of the Church by his solidarity 
with the whole body of Christ. And there is the inward prompting 
by which these obligations, both to the precepts and example of 
Christ and to the Church which is His body, are interpreted and 
applied to the conscience of the individual. The clarity and force 
of such promptings will be proportionate to the sincerity and 
reality of his loyalty to the Lord and of his fellowship with his 

“brethren in Christ.” 

The coincidence of all three sources of ethical insight is necessary 
to complete Christian action. It is less than fully Christian if one 
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acts only from some inner prompting without reference to Christ 
or to the community, or from social pressure without inner con¬ 
viction or the intention to obey Christ, or even if one makes the 
teaching and example of Jesus into an external code without its 
content being integrated into one’s moral being as a member of 
the community by the interior witness of the Spirit. 

Here is the background for our understanding of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus as it is recorded in the Gospels. It can scarcely 
be regarded as anything like statute law, for few of the precepts 
are such as might be enforced by disciplinary measures. Few of 
them, even, are like the maxims included in the ethical portions 
of the Epistles, which, though they are usually broad and general 
rather than specific, are such as could be taken directly, as they 
stand, as rules for daily conduct. They are exigent, but not im¬ 
practicable. The precepts of Jesus in the Gospels are on a different 
level. There is an absoluteness about them: Give to everyone who 
asks; if you are struck on the cheek, turn the other cheek; forgive 
offenses “unto seventy times seven”; love your enemies; love your 
father and mother and your own soul also. Such injunctions are 
not conceived as precise, enforceable regulations. It is not that 
they are too general to serve as such. They are even embarrassingly 
particular. They are sometimes described as “paradox” or “hyper¬ 
bole.” If the use of those terms means that they are expressed in 
rhetorical figures merely to startle the reader into reflection, it falls 
short of the seriousness with which the sayings are intended. 

The ethical precepts of the Gospels are an integral part of the 
total teaching of Jesus. This teaching is primarily concerned with 
one theme: the Kingdom of God. It is all related to the proclama¬ 
tion: The Kingdom of God is at hand”; “The Kingdom of God has 
come upon you” (Mark 1:15, Matthew 12:28, Luke 10:9). The 
meaning is, to put it broadly, that a critical moment has arrived, 
at which men are confronted in a new way by the living God, with 
the result that their character and conduct are judged by absolute 
standards, the demands made upon them, and the resources offered 
to meet those demands, are immensely enhanced, and human life 
acquires new significance, a new dimension. 

All this is seldom stated directly. Jesus does not set out to tell 
His hearers what the Kingdom of God is; He will only say what it 
is like. The parables of the Gospels (many of which begin “The 
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Kingdom of God is like . . .”) communicate truth through the 
imagination. A whole series of them are concerned with the arrival 
of a “zero-hour/’ when a long continued process comes to a head, 
and something must be done about it there and then. The farmer 
sows, and then waits while the corn grows, slowly enough, "first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear”; but when 
the crop is ready, "he sets the sickle to work, because harvest has 
come,” and if he does not act at once, all is lost. The household of 
an absent master sit up for his return, from evening to midnight, 
midnight to cockcrow, cockcrow to dawn—and at last he comes; 
were they ready? So these stories run, setting in varying light the 
momentous truth that the worlds "zero-hour” has arrived; "the 


Kingdom of God has come upon you.” 

This affirmation is the major premise of all the ethical precepts 
of the Gospels. They set forth the manner in which men will re¬ 
spond if they know that the eternal God confronts them in His 
kingdom, power, and glory, upon the common ways of life. Here 
again the method employed is the appeal to the imagination. Just 
as the parables are imaginative pictures of what it means that the 
Kingdom of God is at hand, so very many of the ethical precepts— 
and those the most characteristic—are conceived as imaginative 
pictures of the kind of action which is appropriate—in its quality 
and in its direction—to those who know that human life is lived 

directly under the reign of God. 

It all depends on "receiving God s kingdom like a little child 
(Mark 10:15), which means accepting in all simplicity, without 
caviling and without sophistication, the situation in which we are 
placed, directly under God s reign, and yielding ourselves frankly 
to it. We are wholly responsible to Him, and He takes responsi¬ 
bility for us. To admit that we are wholly in God s hands is the 
correlative to the acknowledgment of our unconditional lesponsi- 
bility to Him. It is what is meant by faith, and it is the basis foi 
the kind of fearless courage without which the ethical adventure 

cannot be fairly faced (Luke 12:4-7). 

The fundamental obligation resting upon subjects of God s leign 
is to reproduce, in the varied situations of human life in society, 
the quality and direction characteristic of the charactei and action 
of God as He meets us in the coining of His Kingdom, and thereby 
to fulfill the true role allotted to men in God s design, that of sons 
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of the Father in heaven.” That God is good without qualification 
is axiomatic for any form of ethical monotheism. What is especially 
significant in the teaching of Jesus is that this goodness manifests 
itself in unconditional benevolence and beneficence toward the 
undeserving. The Father in heaven is “kind to the unthankful and 

the evil” (Matthew 5:44-45). 

A whole series of parables and parabolic sayings brings this 
conception home to the imagination. God makes the sun shine on 
good and evil, and rains on just and unjust alike. He is like a father 
who welcomes home a son who has disgraced the family name; like 
a shepherd who goes untiringly after a wandering sheep until he 
finds it; like a generous employer who pays a whole day’s wage for 
an hour’s work; like a king who invites to his royal feast all the 
tagrag-and-bobtail of the town. It is noteworthy that there is no 
feature of the public career of Jesus which has left a deeper mark 
upon the tradition in the Gospels than His friendly concern for the 
least worthy members of society, the “publicans and sinners.” In 
this He gave an example of the way in which the Father in Heaven 
treats His children, an example which they are to follow. 

In harmony with this, great stress is laid upon the duty of for¬ 
giveness, and of non-resentment of injuries. This is based, not upon 
any minimizing of the real injury that one man may do another, 
but upon the consideration that we are all the objects of God’s 
forgiveness, since we all fall far short of His demands, and owe to 
His forbearance any opportunity we have of amending our lives. 

Here again the parables offer imaginative illustrations (Matthew 
28:15-35. Luke 7:35-501 


The stress here laid upon the right reaction to offenses that de¬ 
stroy fellowship between man and man, in the light of God’s treat¬ 
ment of offenses against Himself, sets in bold relief the positive 
importance of community among men, and of the dispositions 
which promote true community. As the attitude of God to men 
finds its least inadequate symbol in the relation of father and child, 
so the true community is best symbolized by the family: “You are 
all brothers. . . . One is your Father” (Matthew 33:8-9). 

The family as a social and biological group has a sanctity of its 
own, just because it comes nearest, among human institutions, to 
providing a picture of the true community. Thus, the marriage 
relation is sacred and inviolable, as being formed upon God’s abo- 
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riginal design in creating man (Mark 10:6-8). The natural obli¬ 
gations of parents to “give good things to their children is an 
analogy, admittedly imperfect, to the fatherly relation of God to 
men (Matthew 7:11). The duties of children to their parents are 
part of God s universal law, and may not be set aside upon any 

pretext of religious observance (Mark 7:9-13). 

This value set upon the family is not diminished by sayings 
which indicate that occasions may arise where family ties must be 
postponed to the cause of God, as they had to be for Jesus Himself. 
The tragic depth of such a situation lies in the very fact that it is 
the most sacred and precious of all human things, as piecious to a 
man as his own soul, that have to yield to the transcendent claims 

of the Kingdom of God (Matthew 10:37—38, Luke 14:26—27). 

In all this it is not implied that we are to deduce the ideal re¬ 
lations of men in society from the empirical family, as we know it, 
any more than the conduct of fathers of families whom we know 
adequately reflects the heights and depths of divine fatherhood. 
On the contrary we are to learn what human fatherhood may be 
by considering how God treats His children, and similarly the re¬ 
lations of brothers in ordinary families as well as in the wider 
community need to be reformed upon the model of the ideal rela¬ 
tions which Jesus recommends among those who know themselves 

to be members of God s human family. 

Such relations have two prime marks. The first is a scrupulous 

respect and esteem for the other man, as an individual person, 
quite irrespective of his importance or unimportance as a member 
of society, on the ground that God regards every such person as 
being of inestimable value. This is movingly illustrated by the 
stories which have been preserved about the delicate attention 
Jesus gave to children, a trait to which it would be difficult to find 
parallels in ancient literature. (Mark 9:36-37, 10:13-14, Matthew 
18:6-14). The second mark is the humility which counts it the 
highest dignity to serve others, at however great a cost m labor, 
self-denial, or suffering. Jesus found the difference between secular 
society and the family of God just here, that in the former the reg¬ 
ulative motive is ambition to have power over others, m the latter 

the ambition to serve in the lowliest place. The a PP ea ® e * 
ample of Jesus Himself is here particularly cogent (Mark 10:4-- 

45). 
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These two marks of true community are fundamental to the 
Christian doctrine of society. We may, if we will, sum them up 
under the term “love,” or “charity,” and Jesus was willing to accept 
the Old Testament formulation of love to God and neighbor as the 
summary of fundamental moral obligation, though he was other¬ 
wise reticent in using the term “love,” preferring to give concrete 
examples of the kind of action required. 

Such is the social framework within which the Christian char¬ 
acter is to be developed and exercised. Its outstanding trait might 
be defined as whole-heartedness: the integration of thought and 
motive, of motive and action, of action and judgment. This is 
spoken of as the “single eye”—mental vision focussed truly upon 
the one supreme object—and as “purity of heart”—thoughts, affec¬ 
tions, and desires purged of every false and alien strain (Matthew 
6:22-23, 5:8). The satire of the Gospels—and parts of them are 
strongly satirical—is directed mainly against the pretentiousness 
which is partly a desire to deceive and partly self-deception. The 
hypocrite (the word means a play-actor) will cleanse the outside 
of his cup and platter, leaving the inside dirty; he will strain out a 
gnat from his drink and gulp down a camel; he will give alms with 
a flourish of trumpets which takes all grace out of the act; he will 
make long prayers while he embezzles the fortune of a defenseless 
widow. Such people have their reward”: they get the success and 
the reputation at which they aim; but their mental vision is dis¬ 
eased and “the light that is in them is darkness” (Matthew 6:1-5, 
23). Far more blessed is it, if it comes to that, when men speak 
evil of you and “cast out your name as a disgraceful thing,” pro¬ 
vided you possess the “heavenly treasure” which is “the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness,” God s own gift to those who possess 

nothing of their own (Matthew 5:11, Luke 6:22, Matthew 620- 
21, 33; 5:3). 

Since the commonest cause of obliquity of vision is self-centered¬ 
ness, thoroughgoing “purity of heart” demands detachment from 
self, without which the true ends of life will be lost. This is put in 
epigrammatical form: “Whoever wants to make himself secure, will 
lose himself; and whoever is willing to let himself go for the sake 
of the Gospel, will be safe” (Mark 8:35, and in slightly different 
words, Matthew 16:25, Luke 9:24; 27:33, John 12:25); and it is 
corroborated by the example of the self-sacrifice of Jesus Himself. 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES AS THE BASIS OF 
ISLAMIC CULTURE 


Belief in the existence of a divine Creator has, in some 
shape or other, persisted throughout the history of mankind in the 
most backward as well as in the most cultured and civilized areas. 
It is unnecessary for our present purpose to enter upon a de¬ 
termination of the question whether such belief is the result of the 
progressive exercise of human reason alone or has, as taught by 
Islam, been inculcated from the beginning through revelation. 

Islam bases the culture that it seeks to promote upon the foun¬ 
dation of this firm belief. It teaches that the object of man’s crea¬ 
tion is to bring into existence a being endowed with faculties that 
should enable him to become a manifestation of divine attributes. 
The Quran states that before the creation of man God proclaimed: 
“I have decreed the coming into being upon the earth of one who 
should be My Vicegerent and should manifest My attributes in 
himself” (11:30). This means, not only that the first man, or Adam, 
was to have these faculties but that man as such was to be en¬ 
dowed with them. At another place the Quran says: “God is He 
Who has appointed you [mankind] His Vicegerents upon earth. 
Know, then, that he who fails to recognize this dignity and to act 
in accordance therewith shall be answerable for his neglect” 

(XXXV: 39 ). The Holy Prophet of Islam has in turn exhorted the 
Muslims to equip themselves with divine attributes. 

The Quran furnishes detailed guidance with regard to divine 
attributes, their respective spheres, coordination, and method of 
operation It thus becomes easy for a Muslim to equip himself with 
this knowledge and to mold and order his life accordingly so as to 
make of himself a manifestation of divine attributes in his own 

559 
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sphere to the fullest extent of his capacities. This is what Islam re¬ 
quires and expects of him. 

Islam draws attention to the obvious fact that, on the one hand, 
the universe manifests itself through the operation of the laws of 
nature; that is to say, the divine attribute of Creation brings into 
being oceans, islands, mountains, rivers, minerals, vegetables, trees, 
grasses, herbs and grains, and so forth, through the direct opera¬ 
tion of a set of laws which are known as the laws of nature. On 
the other hand, God determined that there should be created a 
being who should exercise dominion over and bring into his service 
and use all these things in accordance with divine attributes and 
thus fulfill the ultimate object of all creation. In this manner each 
end, as it were, of creation w'ould become a manifestation of divine 
attributes. In illustration of this object the Quran says: “God is 
He Who has created for your use and service all that there is in 
the earth” (11:29); and again, “He has subordinated to you and 
subjected to your service all that there is in the heavens and in the 
earth” (XLV:13). This shows that man as such, and not any par¬ 
ticular or individual man, is God s Vicegerent upon earth and that 
man, in his capacity of man, has been appointed by God as master 
over the universe so that through the exercise of the attributes of 
divine justice and divine mercy and divine love and divine knowl¬ 
edge, he should carry out in the universe the functions that pertain 

to creation and art. 

There are two kinds of creation: one which results from the 
operation of natural law's and the other which results from the ex¬ 
ercise of man’s art and may be described as molding or fashioning. 
For instance, clay is a primary natural substance and by processing 
it we fashion it into bricks and utilize these bricks along with other 
natural or processed materials for the purpose of various kinds of 
construction. In the same manner we quarry stone and cut it and 
fashion it for various purposes. Similarly, from different kinds of 
ores we produce different metals and through smelting and refining 
and other processes prepare them for various kinds of uses. These 
processes may be of the nature of agriculture or industrial or man¬ 
ufacturing activities or other forms of application of science or skill 
to primary materials. This second category of creation or art has 
been left by God in the hands of man. But He ordains that man, 
being His Vicegerent, should exercise dominion over all primary 
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materials and forces in accordance with principles which are based 
upon and reflect divine attributes. 

For greater facility of regulation and for stimulation of initiativ e 
and enterprise and ensuring diligence and perseverance Islam rec¬ 
ognizes individual ownership, but subjects all ownership to a moral 
trust which makes it obligatory upon the individual to use all prop¬ 
erty in the most beneficent manner for the service of mankind. God 
has created rivers but has not restricted the use of their waters for 


the benefit of any section of mankind. He has made oceans and 
has thrown them open to all Ilis creatures. He has set up moun¬ 
tains and has not excluded any class from their benefits. He has 
made arable land fit for cultivation and has created no monopoly 
of its use. The same principle should govern the exploitation of 
natural resources by man. There is, however, this distinction: man 
is dependent, for the purpose of fulfilling his own needs and the 
needs of those for whom he is responsible, upon the utilization of 
these veiy natural resources and has, therefore, been permitted the 
appropriation of a certain portion of the fruits of his labor and the 
application of his skill for this purpose. Since, however, all ultimate 
sources of wealth are common to the whole of mankind, Islam en¬ 
joins it as a duty upon the individual that the utilization of these 
resources should lead to the widest and most beneficent distribu¬ 
tion of the benefits resulting from such utilization so that in this 

respect man should reflect, through his acts and conduct, the divine 
attribute of Providence. 


The piinciples that regulate a peoples culture are based to a 
much larger degree upon moral and intellectual than upon material 
considerations. The rules governing physical life regulate only its 
material aspects while culture emphasizes the intellectual and 
moral qualities of the social and material circumstances. The basic 
principle which Islam has put forward even with regard to the 
conception of individual ownership elevates all social and legal 
relationships to a moral level. Man has been forbidden by Islam 
to entertain the notion that his apparent or legal ownership or pro¬ 
prietorship may be used for the purpose of causing damage or in¬ 
jury to others or to discriminate against them or to exclude them 
rom the benefits of that over which his ownership or proprietor¬ 
ship has been recognized. The basic principle is that absolute own¬ 
ership over the whole of creation belongs to God alone and that 
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the dominion bestowed by God upon man over the rest of creation 
is in the nature of a trust. 

Man, as already stated, has been created so that he should be¬ 
come a manifestation of divine attributes. It is evident, however, 
that God is not dependent upon anything. He is Self-existing and 
Eternal; everything is dependent upon Him, He does not stand in 
need of anything. But it is recognized that man is dependent for 
the continuation of his life and the fulfillment of his needs upon 
many things. He is, therefore, permitted the use of a portion of 
that which he owns for his personal needs and the needs of those 
dependent upon him. The universe has, however, not been cieated 
for the benefit of a class, section, or individual. Man himself has 
been created for an object and a purpose which is common to the 
whole of mankind. Therefore, the exercise by man of the dominion 
that has been entrusted to him over the resources of the universe 
and the forces of nature must be for the benefit of all mankind. If 
this principle were recognized and accepted and the regulation of 
human relationships were based upon it, human activity in all 
spheres—individual, social, political—would become wholly benefi¬ 
cent and men would begin to live at peace with each other. 

This is the basic principle of Islamic culture. Attention may, 

however bv wav of illustration, be drawn to its application in par- 

^ * * 

ticular spheres. 

The second central point on which all revealed religions are 
agreed is that of prophethood. God reveals His will and His law 
through a prophet who, in turn, communicates and interprets it to 
the people. All systems of culture which are based upon a religion 
revolve around the status, personalitv, and character of the prophet 
who was the principal exponent of that religion. A prophet is t e 
ideal that a religion presents to its adherents to look up to and to 
imitate. The culture based upon that religion will thus reflect in a 

its aspects the personalitv and the character of its prophet. 

It is not mv purpose to assess the position occupied bv a prophet 
in the hierarchv of the faith that he teaches and propounds. I wish 
to draw attention to the influence that the position occupied by 
him and his personality and character would exercise upon the 
pattern of the culture that his people are likely to develop. Assume^ 
for the sake of illustration, that a prophet occupies m the minds o 
his followers the position of an absolute authority every one ot 
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whose dictates must be carried into effect. One inevitable conse¬ 
quence would be that all persons in a position of authority among 
that people would begin unconsciously to regard themselves as 
being vested with absolute authority in their respective spheres. 
It stands to reason that human nature in striving after perfection 
should seek in every respect to copy that which it has been taught 
to regard as perfect. It is necessary, therefore, to consider the con¬ 
ception of prophethood as taught by Islam in order to determine 
the principal features of the culture that Islam desires to promote 
and develop. 

First and foremost, Islam teaches that a prophet is only one of 
the people. Regarding the Holy Prophet of Islam the Quran says: 
“Say to the people, O Prophet, ‘I am but a man like unto you’ ” 
(XVIII: 110). This means that the highest spiritual authority (and 
in Islam the Holy Prophet was eventually vested with the highest 
secular authority also) is equally responsible with every other 
member of the community or society and that, so far as human 
judgment is concerned, he is equally liable to error. 1 The Holy 
Prophet of Islam uttered repeated and clear warnings against 
supernatural powers or capacities being attributed to him. He said 
on one occasion, I am like any one of you. Two of you may bring 
a dispute to me for adjudication and it is possible that one of them 
may, through plausible arguments, succeed in persuading me that 
he is in the right and I may decide in his favour, while in fact and 
in truth the right may he with the other. I wish to make it clear 
that in such a case the mere fact that I have given judgment in 
favour of the first, will not place him in any better position with 
regard to his rights, for in spite of my judgment he will be in the 
wrong in the sight of God. Such a person should therefore take 
warning and should, notwithstanding my judgment in his favour, 
make full restitution to the other party.” 

Secondly, a prophet is subject to the law in the same manner as 
other people. The Quran states with reference to the Holy Prophet: 
God has commanded me to keep the law in every respect and that 
I should conform to it wholeheartedly” (X: 104-105). 

Thirdly, a prophet is bound to discharge his domestic obligations 
and responsibilities as fully and completely as he is bound to obey 
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the law and to conduct himself as a good citizen. The Quran lays 
down: “If either of thy parents or both should approach old age 
sav not to them Oh,’ reprovingly, nor rebuke them but always 
speak kindly to them” (XVII: 23). It is well known that the Holy 
Prophet’s own parents had died before he had emerged from in¬ 
fancy. Nevertheless, he has been directly addressed in this verse 
which is an indication that a prophet is as much bound by domestic 
obligations and responsibilities as any other member of the com¬ 
munity and that he is not exempt from any of them on account of 
his spiritual eminence. In fact he must set up in his own person an 
ideal in all these respects for others to follow. There are several 

other verses in the Quran w hich emphasize this. 

Fourthly, a prophet is bound by all moral obligations and is ex¬ 
pected to set up and illustrate in his own life the highest moral 
standards. In this respect the Quran says: “Hadst thou been harsh 
and hard-hearted thou eouldst not have attracted thy followers into 
obedience” (111:159); and again, “Thou dost conform to the high¬ 
est moral standards (LXVIII:4). In a geneial statement regard¬ 
ing all prophets including the Holy Prophet of Islam the Quian 
states: “O Prophets vou are not to use your authority or influence 
over your people to acquire benefits for yourselves. You are to use 
for your own persons only that which the law peimits and must 
act appropriately in accordance with law on all occasions (XXIII. 


51)- . . , 

The Holy Prophet was, throughout his life, acutely conscious ot 
this obligation. Shortly before his death he addressed his compan¬ 
ions explaining that being only a man and one of them, he might 
have unconsciously trespassed against or wronged other people. 
He begged anv person who considered himself injured or wronged 
by him to ask for redress or compensation so that before his death 
the Prophet might be free of all obligations toward his fellow be¬ 
ings and should not run the risk of being called to account by God 
for am of his acts that may have amounted to a wrong or a tres¬ 
pass against any of them. One of those present said, "On the occa¬ 
sion of the battle of Badar, O Prophet, when you were lining us up 
you crossed from one line to the other in a hurry and your elbow 
struck against mv back.” The Prophet, who was at the time lvmg 
prostrate with high fever, replied, “Then strike me with your elbow 
lest I should be called to account by God for the hurt that I caused 
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you.” The man answered, “When I was struck my back was bare 
but you are wearing a shirt.” The Prophet then asked that his shirt 
be raised from his back so that the man should be able to strike 
him on his bare back. His other companions who were present were 
greatly incensed at what they regarded as the impertinence and 
importunateness of the complainant but had no choice save to 
obey. So his shirt was raised and his back was uncovered. The man 
who had made the complaint came forward with streaming eyes 
and kissed the Prophet’s back. The Prophet was surprised and in¬ 
quired why the man had so acted. He explained, “O Apostle of 
Allah, I had indeed been accidentally struck by you as I have 
stated. When you indicated that your end was near and offered to 
compensate or make restitution to any who might have been 
wronged by you I recalled the incident and the thought came to 
me that I might make it an excuse for kissing your back for we 
shall soon be parted from you.” 

This incident illustrates to what extent Islam has subjected the 
highest spiritual and secular authority to the law and has made it 
responsible for the discharge of even the lightest obligation. It is 
this principle alone that can ensure the due discharge of obliga¬ 
tions on the part of every person including those who are set in 
authority over others. If a prophet or the Head of a State were to 
claim prerogatives or privileges that would put him in any respect 
above the law, every other person in authority would begin to 
arrogate similar privileges to himself. 

According to Islam not only is a prophet required to set an 
example and present an ideal in his own conduct but the law that 
a prophet propounds must also be perfect and be based upon the 
highest moral and spiritual principles. It is the moral principle be¬ 
hind the law which becomes the principal instrument for the evolu¬ 
tion of a culture. It is a common error to suppose that a law, 
particularly a law propounded by a religion, may be propounded 
merely for the sake of the law itself or for the sake of emphasizing 
the authority, power, or might of the law-giver. For instance, it is 
supposed that man is required to worship as a mere act of homage 
to God or that he is required to fast as a symbol of his allegiance 
to God and that these acts have no meaning or significance in 
themselves beyond serving as tokens of obedience and allegiance. 

Islam repudiates this idea. The Quran says: “Why do you imag- 
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ine that God imposes obligations upon you which have no mean¬ 
ing or purpose?” (LXXI:13). One of Gods attributes mentioned 
in the Quran is Hakeem, which means that God does nothing with¬ 
out purpose and object. Congregational prayer, which has been 
made obligatory in Islam, is an act of worship. With regard to this, 
the Quran says, “The Salat [i.e., congregational prayer] is designed 
to safeguard you against evil and improper conduct” (XXIX:45). 
In the same way the Quran explains that fasting has been enjoined 
"as a safeguard against corruption, tyranny and arrogance” (II: 
183). The same applies to the whole of the Islamic law. Islam does 
not countenance the imposition of any obligation or the promul¬ 
gation of any law or rule merely for the purpose of emphasizing 
power or authority. Every ordinance, rule, regulation must have a 
reason, a purpose, an object and these must be designed to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the individual, the community, or the state. 

During the last years of his life the Holy Prophet of Islam com¬ 
bined in his person the functions of spiritual guide of the Muslims 
and of secular ruler of the greater part of Arabia. This was a unique 
position. His successors, though not prophets, also occupied the 
same position. They were known as Khalifas, meaning Vice¬ 
gerents. The regulations laid down by Islam for their selection and 
in respect to the discharge of their functions indicate clearly the 


moral basis of Muslim administration. 

It has been explained that Islam teaches that God is the real and 

ultimate Master of the universe and that He has, within certain 
limits, entrusted mastery over the universe to man as such. A 
prophet, who is directly selected and appointed by God, thus be¬ 
comes the Vicegerent of God and derives his authority directly 
from God. On the other hand, the Head of a State in whom may 
be vested the authority, for purposes of administration, with which 
man has been entrusted over the universe, is appointed by the 
people and is onlv a representative of the people. Islam has pre¬ 
sented to us an instance of a Vicegerent who combines in his 
person both these characters and who is known as Khalifa. Horn 
one aspect he represents divine authority and his selection bears 
thc> seal of divine approval; and from another, he is the selected 

or elected representative and ruler of the people. 

The Islamic rule with regard to the appointment of a Khalifa 

is that he must be either directly elected by the people or nonu- 
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natecl by a directly elected Khalifa , the nomination being sub¬ 
sequently confirmed by the people. If the nomination should be 
rejected by the people alter the demise of the nominating Khalifa 
it would become void. Once he is dulv appointed, whether by 
election or through confirmation of his nomination, he is not liable 
to removal, for his appointment is deemed to cam with it the seal 
of divine approval. Inasmuch as a Khalifa combines in his person 
the authority for the exercise of spiritual as well as secular func¬ 
tions, he derives such authority' both from God and from the 
people. His appointment becomes effective through the exercise 
by the people of their right of election or their right of veto, but 
his removal is left to God through his demise. 

It must be remembered, however, that this applies only to a 
ruler who combines in his person the exercise of spiritual as well 
as secular authority and does not apply to a ruler or the Head of 
a State who occupies a purely secular position. In the case of the 
latter, his appointment and his removal are both left in the hands 
of the people. The Quran has made a clear distinction between 
these two types of rulers. With reference to the first type, it says: 
God promises those of you who believe and act appropriately 
that He will establish them as Vicegerents upon earth as He did 
in tlie case of those who have passed on before you” (XXIV: 55). 
But with reference to the other type of ruler it savs: “God com¬ 
mands you that you should entrust political authority into the 
hands of those who are best fitted to exercise it and commands 
those into whose hands such authority is entrusted that they should 
exercise it justly and equitably” (IV:58). This shows that execu- 

y primarily in the people and that the people 

entrust it by election into the hands of certain individuals and 
these individuals are commanded to exercise this authority and 
to discharge their responsibilities justly and equitably. Individuals 
so appointed are liable to vacate their offices as may he deter¬ 
mined by the people or they may be removed according to the 
wiU of the people, but so long as they continue in office they must 
discharge their responsibilities justly and equitably. 

Islam provides a further safeguard by making it obligatory upon 
those in whom executive authority has been vested, whether they 
are Khalifas or merely secular rulers, that they must seek the 
advice of the representatives of the people on all important mat- 
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tors. The Quran says: “The Muslims should conduct their public 
affairs after mutual consultation” (XLII-.38). Here, too, there 
might be a difference in the case of a Khalifa and a secular ruler. 

A Khalifa is bound to seek advice and normally he should accept 
the advice tendered to him unanimously or by a majority of the 
representatives of the people but he is competent to overrule such 
advice in the national interest. In the case of a secular ruler the 
matter is left to lie regulated by the provisions in that behalf of 
the Constitution that may be framed for the regulation of these 
affairs. It would be for the Constitution to determine the relation¬ 
ship between the ruler who, bv virtue of his election, is the chief 
representative of the people, and their other representatives. 

In the matter of his personal allowances the ruler is, in all cases, 
bound bv the determination made by the representatives of the 
people. lie is not subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts 
in respect to his public acts, but with regard to his personal affairs, 
he is as much subject to the jurisdiction of the courts of law as 
am' private citizen. There are instances where even a Khalifa was 
cited as a defendant in a civil suit in his personal capacity and 

appeared in court in that capacity. 

One of the outstanding functions of a State is to establish and 
maintain friendlv relations with other States. The cardinal prin¬ 
ciple emphasized bv Islam in this connection is that all tieaties, 
engagements, and agreements entered into by an Islamic State 
must be fulls and scrupulousls' observed, kept, and carried out, 
even if tliev should operate to the prejudice of the Islamic State. 
In case it is established that the other party to a treaty is deter¬ 
mined upon its repudiation or breach, the Islamic State is not 
permitted to repudiate it save after due notice which should 
ensure that no prejudice or disadvantage would be occasioned to 
the other side through such repudiation. In other words, an Islamic 
State is not permitted to make aggressive or offensive preparations 
against another State with which it is in treaty relationship even 
if it is convinced of the treacherous designs of that State, save 
after due notice that from a date specified the Islamic State will 
no longer be bound by the treaty on account of its actual or 

clearlv intended contravention or breach by the othei side. 

This is designed to ensure that time should be available for the 
removal of anv misunderstanding that might have arisen or for a 

9 
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renewal of the treaty, if this should be feasible, and that, in the 
last resort, the other party should not be taken by surprise and 
should have as much time available to it for making security ar¬ 
rangements as would be available to the Muslim State after it has 
become clear that the other partv no longer intends to adhere to 
the obligations undertaken bv it. The Quran states: “Should you 
be convinced of the treacherous designs of a people with whom 
you have entered into an engagement or agreement then serve 
notice on them that the engagement or agreement is no longer 
binding upon you but the terms of the notice should place both 
parties in a position of equal advantage and should put neither 
party at a disadvantage. Any other course would amount to treach¬ 
ery, and God loves not those who are guilty of treachery” (VIII: 
58). 

Islam makes it obligatory upon a Muslim State to come to the 
assistance of Muslims who are being persecuted on account of 
their faith, but even in such a case treaties and engagements must 
be scrupulously observed (VIII:72). 

Islam regards war as abnormal and permits recourse to it only 
in exceptional circumstances. Even when war becomes unavoid¬ 
able Islam requires that its scope must be limited as far as pos¬ 
sible. The conception of total war is strongly condemned by Islam. 
The Quran does not permit recourse to war except as a defensive 
measure and even then does not permit its extension beyond un¬ 
avoidable limits (11:190). Even in the case of defensive war the 
Quran does not permit the commencement of hostilities without 
due notice. Nor does Islam permit the use of weapons or devices 
which are calculated to cause destruction on a wide scale except 
by way of answer to their use by the enemy. Islam forbids the 
killing or capture in the course of war of non-combatants, ministers 
of religion, scholars devoted to the intellectual service of the com¬ 
munity, teachers of religion, women, children, and old men. Nor 
does it permit destruction of property or sources of wealth merely 
for the sake of causing damage or injury to the enemy. Such de¬ 
struction is permitted only in cases where it becomes necessary for 
the direct prosecution of war. 

The Holy Prophet of Islam was particularly sensitive toward 
any injury being inflicted upon women. On one occasion, after a 
battle, he noticed a woman among the dead. He was greatly in- 
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censed and observed that this was most reprehensible in the eyes 
of God. To all appearances the woman had joined in the fighting 
and had been killed in the course of fighting, but even then the 
Prophet condemned her killing. The Prophet’s attitude was that 
fighting is the business of men and that normally women do not 
enter the field of battle for the purpose of fighting. Their presence 
near the scene of fighting is normally for the purpose of humani¬ 
tarian ministrations and activities. If, therefore, a woman is found 
among the killed in the field of battle, the moral responsibility for 
her death would lie upon the opposite side unless it could be 
clearly shown that the woman had participated in actual fighting. 

The companions of the Prophet were so impressed bv the 
Prophet's reaction to this incident that on subsequent occasions 
thev refrained from attacking women even when they actually 
took part in fighting. In the course of a battle a party of Muslim 
soldiers observed that one of the enemy was taking advantage of 
the shelter afforded bv a rock to attack any of them that might 
pass within his range. One of them skirted around the rock and 
jumped upon the person who was intent upon attacking the Mus¬ 
lims on the other side of the rock, but on discovering that the as¬ 
sailant was a woman in man's attire, he let her go and returned to 
his party explaining that he dared not kill her as he knew that this 

would distress the Prophet. 

If war should be forced upon a Muslim State and at anv stage in 
the course of war the enemy should propose a truce and wish to 
make peace, Islam directs that the Muslim belligerent State should 
be eager to avail itself of the opportunity to put an end to hostil¬ 
ities and should not, for the purpose of pressing an advantage, de¬ 
cline a truce even if there should be reason to suppose that truce 
is being sought bv the other side for some ulterior purpose. The 
Quran says: "If the enemy should incline toward peace do thou 
incline toward it also and put thy trust in God; He is the Seeing, 
the Knowing. If the enemv should design treachery, God will suf¬ 
fice thee and safeguard thee for it is He who has, on all occasions, 

been thv succour’ (VI 11:61-62). 

Islam does not permit the taking of prisoners of war save in 

consequence and in the course of a regulai declaie war. ie 
Quran utters a stern warning against attempts to kidnap people or 
to capture them as prisoners on such supeificial gioun s t iat, or 
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instance, they were engaged in a border raid. The object in such 
cases is often to use these unfortunate people as forced laborers 
and thus derive advantage from their helplessness. The Quran 
says: “It is not permissible to take prisoners except in consequence 
of a regular and declared war. You desire the quick benefits of 
this life but God desires the lasting welfare of mankind and God 
is Mighty, Wise. If you will not desist from such practices you will 
surely be overtaken by calamity” (VIII: 67-68). 

Islam, being a religion, gives directions not only with regard to 
international relations but also furnishes guidance with regard to 
the regulation of inter-religious relations. It is obvious that the 
peaceful adjustment of relations between the followers of different 
faiths is as essential for the maintenance of peace between different 
sections of mankind as the peaceful regulation of international re¬ 
lations. Indeed, it often happens that inter-religious tension and 
disturbances become the direct cause of a breach of international 
peace, for, when religious passions are roused, bigotry and fanati¬ 
cism obscure even political interests. 

In addition to securing absolute freedom of conscience, Islam 
seeks to establish the widest measure of tolerance. The Quran says: 
“There shall be no compulsion in matters of conscience. Guidance 
has been made manifest and been distinguished from error” (II: 
256). It teaches that persons and things held in reverence by other 
people should not be treated with disrespect by Muslims. For in¬ 
stance, the teachings of Islam concerning the Unity of God are 
absolutely uncompromising. Yet, Muslims are forbidden the use 
of harsh expressions with reference to idols and false gods whom 
others revere and regard as sacred, the principle being that those 
who believe in them may be as devoted to them and as sensitive 
on the score of their sanctity as the Muslims are with regard to 
God and those whom they revere as prophets. If the Muslims de¬ 
sire that other people should revere those to whom sanctity is as¬ 
signed by Islam, they must themselves show respect for those 
whom other people hold in reverence. The Quran says: “Do not 
use harsh language for those whom other people worship beside 
God, for then they, in their ignorance, out of a desire for retalia¬ 
tion, may indulge in abuse of God. You must recognize that each 
people is devoted to that which it holds sacred. All will ultimately 
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return to God and He will make manifest to them the evil of what 
they practised” (VI: 109). 

It is an error to suppose that a person who believes in a false 
doctrine thereby renders himself the object of divine displeasure 
and deserves divine chastisement. If a person has had no access 
to right guidance and his attention has not been drawn to it, the 
mere" fact of his being in error would not impose penal responsi¬ 
bility upon him, though, of course, being in error, he would deprive 
himself of the benefits of right guidance. He would become liable 
to divine displeasure and chastisement only when his error leads 
him into wickedness and active wrong-doing, or when he persists 
in his error in spite of guidance having been made manifest to him. 
The Quran savs: “O people of the Book, our Messenger has come 
to vou with guidance which he makes manifest to you after a long 
period of time has elapsed since the last Prophet who came to you 
with guidance, lest you should urge that nobody had come to you 
with guidance and warning from God. Lo! now guidance and 
warning have come to you and God possesses power and compe¬ 
tence in respect of all things (V:19). 

An important aspect of social relations is that which concerns a 

person's domestic relationships. The general principle laid down 
in this respect by the Quran is: “Act benevolently toward your 
parents and near of kin, the orphans and the needy and the next 
door neighbour and the distant neighbour and your partners in 
business "and co-workers and wayfarers and travellers and those 
over whom you exercise authority - (IV:36). At another place the 
Quran savs:' “And render to those relatives for whose welfare you 
are responsible, their rightful due out of that which belongs to you 
and to the poor and the needy, but bestow not with a view to re¬ 
ceive a return nor squander your substance” (XVII:26). 

Islam regards the married state as normal and as most conducive 
toward the full evolution of human character (XXXIII: 50), but 
those who are unable to find suitable mates are enjoined to safe- 
m.ard their chastity in all respects (XXIV:33). Extra-marital re- 
fu lions a*, prohibited altogether (XVH-.S2) and celibacy and 
monusticism are strongly disapproved as harmful devices which 

have no divine sanction (LVII:27). . . . 

In the matter of the choice of a mate Islam emphasizes that 

greater weight should be attached to disposition and true piety 
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than to the external circumstances of looks, wealth, or rank. The 
Holv Prophet has said, "Some people marry for the sake of beauty, 
others for rank and others for wealth, but vou should seek in mar- 
riage a virtuous and pious companion/’ 

The basis of domestic life is mutual obligations and the promo¬ 
tion of each other’s welfare and happiness. The Holy Prophet has 
said, “The best of you are those who behave best toward their 
mates”; and again, “Do not adopt a critical attitude toward your 
mate on account of any quality that you do not approve of, for 
there must be many qualities in your mate that you like and ap¬ 
prove.” 

Islam has made a woman absolute owner of her property over 
which she has complete powers of management, use, and disposal. 
A husband has no right to interfere with the management or dis¬ 
posal of his wife’s property by her. 

While children have been repeatedly exhorted to obedience and 
respectful and kindly behavior toward their parents, parents have 
been given no authority over their children’s property; though in 
the case of a son or daughter dying in the lifetime of a parent or 
parents the surviving parent or parents is entitled to a fixed share 
of inheritance in the property left by the deceased. 

Islam prescribes strict rules for promoting personal and social 
hygiene and securing the purity and wholesomeness of food. It lays 
down a whole code of social behavior and good manners. 

Concerning the relationship of masters and servants the Holy 
Prophet has laid down, among other injunctions, that a servant 
should be clothed and fed in the same manner as the master 
clothes and feeds himself and should not be asked to perform tasks 
beyond his strength, nor such as would tend to humiliate him. A 


master is required to cooperate with his servants in their work s 
that they should feel encouraged and should entertain no sense c 
inferiority. Wages must be adequate and must be promptly paic 
In case of a dispute with regard to the adequacy of wages, th 
matter may be settled by judicial determination. 

The Quran requires that the terms of all loans and contract 

must be reduced to writing (11:283). No valid contract can b 

made on behalf of a woman, minor, or a person of defective inte 

ligence except through his or her guardian or a properly accredH© 
agent (11:282). 7 
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There are detailed instructions designed to promote probity and 
integrity in commercial transactions. A seller is bound to disclose 
any defect in goods or articles offered for sale which may not be 
known to the buyer. Nothing may be sold in bulk without ascer¬ 
tainment of its weight or measurement. Goods and commodities 
must be allowed to come into the market so that the owner be¬ 


comes aware of ruling prices before a bargain is struck. Prices must 
be uniform for all buyers, and no discrimination is permissible ex¬ 
cept in the case of some personal relationship between the seller 
and the buyer, for instance, when the buyer is a relative, teacher, 

friend, neighbor, or fellow trader of the seller. 

Islam has also laid down rules for the regulation of the relation¬ 


ship between landlord and tenant which aim at securing an equi¬ 
table distribution of the produce between the two. Devices and 
practices which would operate unfairly are prohibited. 

The most valuable contribution made by Islam in the cultural 
sphere is through the definition of moral values and standaids. 

To begin with, Islam has abolished all privilege and class dis¬ 
tinctions. Righteous conduct is the only badge of honor. The 
Quran says: “We have divided you into tribes and nations for 
(r r eater facility of identification and intercourse, but the most 
honoured among you in the sight of God is he who leads the pur¬ 
est and most righteous life” (XLIX:13). 

Islam teaches that natural instincts and tendencies are not in 

themselves good or bad, moral or immoral; it is their use and ap¬ 
plication that make them good or bad. The proper use and appli¬ 
cation of natural instincts and tendencies, that is to say, their 
operation within their proper and respective spheres with a good 
and pure motive makes them moral. Their abuse or improper use 
makes them immoral. Islam goes on to classify morals as being o 
two kinds: those that relate to acts of the mind and those that re¬ 
late to acts of the body. It prohibits evils of both kinds. For in¬ 
stance, the Quran says: “Approach not evil, manifest or bidden 
(VI-152)- and again, “Whether you make that manifest which is 
in your minds [that is to sav, whether you act in accordance with 
it]'or whether you keep it secret [that is to say, whether you keep 
it confined to vour minds and do not translate it into action] God 
will call you to account for it” (11:284). It teaches, however that 
“good morals overcome and prevail against bad morals (XI. )• 
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Islam does not confine the conception of morals to acts or omis¬ 
sions which affect other people; it includes within that conception 
acts or omissions which affect the individual himself alone (i.e., 
thoughts and designs). For instance, according to Islam not only 
is a person who is openly arrogant immoral, but equally immoral 
is a person who, though outwardly meek and humble, nurses pride 
in the secret corners of his heart, for though he has not injured an¬ 
other he injures and sullies his own soul. The Quran says: “They 
were presumptuous in their hearts and were also very overbearing” 
(XXV:21); and again: “Some thoughts of the mind are sinful” 
(XLIX:12). A person, however, who suppresses evil thoughts 
whenever they enter his mind is worthy of commendation, as one 
who suppresses his virtuous and beneficent inclinations is likely to 
fall into evil. The Quran says: “God will recompense those with 
good who act virtuously and avoid all manner of evil, whether 
great or small, and when urged toward evil, check themselves and 
turn away from it” (LIII:31-32). 


Islam seeks to bring about moral uplift through the regulation 
of natural instincts. For instance, it regulates the natural instinct 
of revenge both among individuals and in the community as a 
whole by prescribing, “If a man commits a trespass his punishment 
shall be proportionate thereto’ (11:194); and goes on, “The recom¬ 
pense of evil is a penalty proportionate thereto, but he who forgives 
the trespass of another intending thereby to effect a reformation 
[in the offender] shall have his reward with God. Surely, God loves 
not transgressors (XLII:40). The last part of the verse means 
that he who forgives when forgiveness would promote disorder or 
strife and he who punishes when punishment would tend to harden 

the offender are both transgressors and God loves not such con¬ 
duct. 


Where the aggrieved person is weak and the aggressor is power¬ 
ful, revenge might take the form of abuse and fault-finding. This 
is prohibited. Nor is a Muslim encouraged to sulk or cut off social 
relations with another unless this last should be imposed as a social 
penalty. Even the entertainment of spiteful feelings is prohibited. 

The Quran says: “We have driven out spite from the hearts of the 
believers” (XV:47). 

In the same manner the natural instinct of love may be con¬ 
verted into a moral quality. For this purpose we are required to 
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observe proper gradation in our affections in accordance with 
moral principles and to have greater regard for gratitude for bene¬ 
fits received in the past than for the hope of receiving benefits in 
the future (for, the former is an obligation and the latter more 
self-interest) and to subordinate our immediate inclinations to re¬ 
moter good. The Quran says: “If your parents and your children 
and your brothers and your sisters and your wives and your hus¬ 
bands and vour kinsfolk and the property which you have ac¬ 
quired and vour business, the dullness of which you fear, and your 
dwellings and vour homes which you love, are dearer to you than 
God and His Apostle and striving in the path of God, then wait till 
God issues a decree concerning you. God loves not those who 

ignore their responsibilities (IX: 24). 

Here we are taught to observe due gradation in oui affections 

and attachments. God and His Apostle are to be loved above 
human relationships and possessions. Parents should be accorded 
greater devotion than wife or husband and children. The call of 
the motherland is to be obeyed in preference to the needs of one’s 
family. Compared with the love of parents for theii children, the 
love of children for their parents is a higher moral quality, for the 
former is largely instinctive and the latter has the quality of grat¬ 
itude for benefits already received. In the same way, Muslims aie 
exhorted to regulate their affections for their spouses and then- 
children in such manner as not to put in jeopard}- the beneficent 
evolution of their characters. The Quran says: O believers, lea 
love is this that you should save yourselves, your spouses and your 

children from destruction (LXVI:6). 

The Quran details instructions with regard to the regulation an 

control of all natural instincts thus emphasizing the principle that 
it is their proper regulation and control that converts them into 
moral qualities; to permit them to work unrestrained and uncon¬ 
trolled would be immoral. 

The Quran also emphasizes the different stages or gradations of 
good and evil. It savs: “God enjoins equitable dealing, beneficence 
and treatment of fellow beings as if they were blood relations and 
forbids all evil, that which is not manifest as well as that sshich i 
manifest and offends the feelings of others, and that which 
amounts to trespass against them. He admonishes you so that you 
may be rightly guided” (XVI: 90). This verse divides virtues and 
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vices into three classes each and these six classes cover between 
them the whole moral field. 

The first stage of virtue is equitable dealing, that is to say, a 
person should deal with others as he is dealt with by them and 
should repay the good done to him at least with an equal measure 
of good. For an injury done to him he must not seek to exact a 
penalty in excess of the injury. This is the lowest standard of virtue. 
The next higher stage is beneficence, that is to sav, a person must 
repay the good that is done to him by a larger measure of good 
and should forgive those who trespass against him save when for¬ 
giveness would promote disorder or strife. 

The highest stage of virtue is that a person should spread benefi¬ 
cence all around him irrespective of any good done to him or in¬ 
jury inflicted upon him. 

There are also three stages of evil which must be avoided. The 
first is evil that is not manifest or apparent, for instance, evil 
thoughts and evil designs; the next is when a person s acts and 
conduct are such as to displease or offend others and of which they 
disapprove, for instance, loose or vulgar talk, falsehood, arrogance, 
and ill manners; the last stage is conduct which injures other 
people and amounts to open violation of moral rules. 

By stressing these different stages of virtue and vice Islam has 
rendered it easy for eveiy Muslim to carry out a continuous moral 
check-up of himself and in consequence to take steps and adopt 
measures for his moral improvement. 

The Quran goes on to prescribe the method through which vices 
may be eradicated and virtues cultivated. The objective is, as ex¬ 
plained earlier, that man should become a reflection of divine at¬ 
tributes. In this connection it must be remembered that according 
to Islam a child is born pure. Evil enters from outside and a person 
can safeguard himself against it, or having succumbed to it, can 
cleanse himself of its consequences through prayer and true re¬ 
pentance concerning which also the Quran furnishes detailed 

guidance. . . . Such are the moral principles basic to Islamic cul¬ 
ture. 





•V^ Chapter 28 

KHALIFA ABDUL HAKIM 


ONE GOD, ONE WORLD, ONE HUMANIJ 


The fundamentals of Muslim culture are derived from 
the religious experience of the Prophet Mohammed and his inter¬ 
pretation of it in theory as well as practice. The Weltanschauung 
of the Muslim has been determined by the Quranic revelation. The 
theologians, the politicians, the jurists, the philosophers, and the 
mvsties, through all the centuries of Muslim history, have claimed 
to base their arguments and conclusions on the teachings of the 
Quran. Even during the periods of the greatest intellectual activ¬ 
ity, under the powerful impact of pre-Islamic cultures, the Muslim 
mind never doubted the essentials of the Quranic outlook. 

Auguste Comte, the founder of positivism, described three stages 
of intellectual development through which humanity has passed: 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the scientific. The distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of Islam which was the somce and the 
driving" force of its cultural development was a creative synthesis 
of these three stages. Islam is theological, metaphysical, and scien¬ 
tific at the same time. Based on revelation, Islam, in essence, might 
be considered to be theological, but its theology has a core of meta¬ 
physics and its theistie outlook is an ally of the scientific outlook. 

I 

Let us start with the metaphysical basis of this culture. 

The fundamental belief, which according to Islam is the basis 
of all true religion, is the Unity of Ultimate Reality. This ultimate 
reality called Allah is infinite, volitional, and rational. It is personal 
as well as impersonal, transcendent as well as immanent It is Su¬ 
preme Consciousness or Knowledge whose chief attributes are 
Power. Reason, and Love. According to the Quran everything 

57 S 
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comes into being through the Creative Will of God, who, “not¬ 
withstanding infinite stores of potential power, creates and regu¬ 
lates things and events with a definite measure.” “His love covers 
everything.” He is the Sustainer and Cherisher of the worlds; all 
the worlds are unified in Him. Hence we live in a universe and not 
a multiverse. God, in his Essence, being Spirit, Nature as well as 
Life, has a spiritual basis and a purpose. God is the Source as well 
as the Goal of all existence and the purpose of fife is the realization 
in thought, as well as practice, of this spiritual basis. This ultimate 
reality is not devoid of intrinsic values; all creation and evolution 
are the progressive realization of these values. In the infinity of 
existence nothing happens by chance. Man’s own ideal nature is a 
manifestation of this reality; therefore loyalty to God is loyalty to 
one s own ideal nature. God is the principle of change as well as 
of permanence. The ultimate spiritual basis of life is eternal, 
though, in the words of the Quran, “Every moment God’s Glory 

has a new effulgence.” Life changes perpetually according to prin¬ 
ciples that are eternal. 


Western thinkers have acknowledged the intellectual unity of 
all aspects of Muslim culture. Muslim law, ethics, economics, poli¬ 
tics, sociology, attitudes towards Nature and Humanity are all 
derived from the metaphysical background of a Primeval Unity. 
The pre-Islamic world had sundered what God had joined. The 
chief service of Islam was a re-integration of life in all its aspects. 
The very first line of the Quran describes God as “God of the 
worlds”; the world of matter is not separated from the world of the 
spirit by unintelligible or impassable barriers. The material world, 
too, is holy ground. As the Prophet said, “The whole world is a 
mosque.” Knowledge as well as virtue is an avenue of approach 
from creation to the Creator. Religion does not consist in belief in 
dogmas or mysteries. As knowledge grows, more and more of rev¬ 
erence develops along with it. The essentially religious people, ac¬ 
cording to the Quran, are those who reflect on the workings of 
Nature. Those who want supernatural proofs are directed by the 
Quran to the obvious, to which they have become blind. 

There is nothing like mechanistic, purposeless, blind, and dead 
ma ter m Muslim thought. “Every creature and every aspect of 
Nature is engaged in communion with the Creator, glorifying Him 
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in a tongue which you do not understand.” Islam, therefore, re¬ 
pudiates every type of materialism, by spiritualizing matter itself 
and making it akin to the spirit. 

Pre-Islamic philosophies as well as religions had bifurcated ex¬ 
istence and sundered the Ideal from the Actual. Spirit had made 
abortive attempts to free itself from body and from matter and in 
this vain attempt had stultified itself. In the attempt to exalt the 
spirit, matter with its laws and beauties was despised. This led to 
asceticism in the East as well as the West. The demands of the 
body became a temptation and a risk. Nietzsche classified religions 
in two ways: those that say “Yes” to life, and those that say “No” 
to life. The revolution that Islam accomplished, and the outlets for 
human energies that it created, were chiefly due to this re-evalua¬ 
tion; the ascetic ideal was spurned as a life-negating outlook. Islam 
is accused by its critics as presenting fascinating pictures of a phys¬ 
ical paradise, with beautiful men and women living in a beautiful 
environment enveloped in peace and beauty, but it is overlooked 
that thereby Islam proclaimed the sanctity of the senses and en¬ 
visaged the development of the spirit as manifesting itself also in 
the physical aspects of existence, whose value is derided by pseudo¬ 
idealism and hypocritical spirituality. 

In the present-day world all practical idealists and believers in 

progress are engaged in the materialization of this dream and the 
creation of conditions of freedom and social justice in order to 
create this very paradise on earth, where human relations and hu¬ 
man environment can assimilate Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 
The goal of all human endeavor is the final identification of virtue 
and happiness. The way is not the suppression but the realization 
and the sanctification of all those creative instincts with which life 

has equipped itself. . 

The result of this teaching was that the Muslim considered all 

Nature including his body as divine and it was not derogatory to 
the dignity of man to crave for physical beauty and physical well¬ 
being, provided it did not violate the laws of physical nature or 
the laws of social justice. Nature that was despised by ascetic re¬ 
ligions is mentioned in the Quran as replete with the Signs of the 
Lord” and points to the ineffable Unity: Reason and Love-the 
Creative Urge, from which all creation emerges, 
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And your God 
Is one God 
There is no God 
But He, 

Most Gracious 
Most Merciful. 

Behold! in the creation 
Of the heavens and the earth; 

In the alternation 
Of the Night and the Day; 

In the sailing of the ships 
Through the ocean 
For the benefit of mankind; 

In the rain which God 
Sends down from the skies, 

And the life which He gives therewith 
To the earth that is dead; 

In the beasts of all kinds 
That he scatters 
Through the earth; 

In the change of the winds, 

And the clouds which they 
Trail like their slaves 
Between the sky and the earth 
Here indeed are Signs 
For a people that are wise. 

—The Quran, II: 163-164 


He granteth wisdom 
To whom He pleaseth; 

And he, to whom wisdom 
Is granted, receiveth 
Indeed a benefit overflowing, 

But none will grasp the Message 
But men of understanding; 

—The Quran, II: 269 

Islam turned the attention of humanity to the phenomena of 
Nature. Instinct as well as reason is a revelation of the Original 
Life Force. (The word “vahf is used in the Quran for prophetic 
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revelation as well as the instinct of the animals, whereby they pur¬ 
sue unerringly and, for our present knowledge sometimes miracu¬ 
lously, the purposes of their life. The Quran was the first scripture 
in the world which proclaimed the identity of Revelation, Reason, 
and Nature and proclaimed that the contemplation of Nature 
within and Nature without is the highest act of worship.) 

The student of history is astounded by the sudden and marvel¬ 
ous metamorphosis of an illiterate people into the greatest seekers 
of knowledge and the assimilators of all values in human culture 
wherever they may have originated, with a breadth of mind which 
could not have been expected from a society supposed to have a 
rigid theocratic basis. (Dean Inge in his Outspoken Essays has 
paid a tribute to the creative and assimilative periods of Islamic 
Culture by saving that the Muslims sought knowledge from every¬ 
where without any prejudice and proved to be remarkable 
assimilators of foreign culture, which has not been the case in any 
society with a theocratic background.) Islam uses the same word, 

“Haq for God as for Truth. In Islam the search for Truth was 
identified with the search for God. It was the spirit of its teachings 
that released human energies in all directions. The Prophet said, 
“Knowledge is the lost property of every Muslim; he is entitled 
to get hold of it wherever he finds it.” “Seek knowledge even if 
you have to travel to China.” Is it any wonder that people who 
read these verses every dav and imbibed their spirit should have 
taught the world the methods of accurate observation and mac^ 
the beginnings in experimental science. The Quran says about t^P^ 

seekers of God in Nature- 

Men who celebrate 
The' praises of God, 

Standing, sitting. 

And Ivins* down on their sides, 

• O 

And contemplate 

The wonders of creation 

In the heavens and the earth. 

With the thought: 

“ Our Lord! not for naught 
Hast Thou created all this; 

—The Quran, III: 191 
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It was this repeated emphasis in the Quran on the study of 
Nature in order to discover in it uniformities and adaptations 
that resulted in the development of a rational outlook. The history 
of Islam is free from the wars of religious bigotry and persecution 
except in a few scattered and individual cases where religion was 
exploited for the purposes of political power. Similarly in the 
history of Muslim culture there never has been a conflict between 
religion and science—unlike the history of the West which offers 
many examples of intellectual persecution and even martyrdom in 
the cause of science. The entire body of Greek scientific thought 
was rescued by the Arabs and Muslim kings demanded scientific 
books as tribute in preference to gold. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus were revered as philosophical monotheists. Great 
philosophers and scientists like Ibn-i-Sina (Avicenna) and Ibn-i- 
Rushd (Averroes) were devout Muslims and free-thinkers at the 
same time. 

Free and liberal thought was assimilated even by the mystics. 
It is a peculiar feature of Muslim culture that you find great 
Muslim mystics like Rumi, who are at the same time free-thinkers 
and rationalists, trying to define the boundaries between intuition 
or religious experience and logical thinking and creating a liaison 
between them. None of these great men ever suspected that either 
Religious experience or the free exercise of rationalist activity ran 
counter to the spirit of Islam. 

The spiritual odyssey of a man like Alghazali is one of the most 
interesting biographies of a great soul. He plunged from dogmatic 
theology into rationalism and from rationalism into scepticism- 
from which he was finally rescued by religious experience, which, 
according to him, created a direct and intimate contact with higher 
realities through a more exalted state of consciousness which 
comprehends wider dimensions of being; an insight which not 
only solves some of the riddles of perceptual and logical knowl¬ 
edge but opens up vistas of new values which do not destroy but 
fulfill the values of the lower grades of existence. Alghazali, an 
acute critic of Greek science, is a mystic, a rationalist, and a 

theologian at the same time, a combination and a synthesis made 
possible by the spirit of Islam. 
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The Greek philosopher Protagoras said, “Man is the measure 
of the Universe,” to which Socrates and Plato replied that Eternal 
Reason identified with God is the measure of all reality. 

If we take the ideal man of the Quran-Adam-the prototype of 
humanity, these two antagonistic views could be easily reconciled. 
The Quran says that the essence of the human self is divine: God 
infused into Adam his own spirit and destined him to understand 
Nature and mold it in the service of ideal values. Through knowl¬ 
edge and right action, the ideal man, participating in the divinity 
of God, himself becomes divine and through his ideal self and 
infinite possibilities becomes the measure of the Universe. Neither 
the Universe nor Ultimate Reality stands isolated from the human 
mind which is the greatest manifestation of that Reality. The 
Adam of the Quran is not an individual but the ideal and common 
essence of the whole or “humanity which originated in one soul. 

Islam has drawn two major corollaries from the Unity of God: 
The Unity of creation or entire Nature, and the Unity of humanity. 
The conflict of ideologies at the present time is concerned less with 
the concept of God and more with the concept of humanity, but 
Islam is as much concerned with the nature of man as with the 
ricdit concept of God. For making ideal humanity the measure of 
reality along with God, the Source of all Reality, the Quian trans¬ 
formed the ancient legend of Adam and Eve, the Fall, and the 
Original Sin into a doctrine that places man at the center of the 
Universe making all agerrcies of Nature subservient to him, through 


the power bestowed by knowledge. 

“ ‘Behold,’ thy Lord said to the angels: T will create a Vicegerent 

orr earth.’ Tirin' said: ‘Wilt Thou place therein one who will make 
mischief therein and shed blood whilst we celebrate Thy prarses 
and glorifv Tlrv name?’ He said: ‘I know what ye know not. And 
He taught Adam the names of all things; then He placed them be¬ 
fore the angels, and said: ’Tell me the names of these, rf ve are 
right.’ And behold, He said to the angels: ‘Bow down to Adam; 
and they bowed down. Not so Iblis! He refused and was haughty. 

He was of those who reject Faith.” . . 

There existed before Islam other theologies which had fixed their 

-ra/e on the Fall of Man and made Original Sin an eternally tn- 

r> 
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heritable taint, and laid it down that the birth of every human 
being is a punishment for the original sin committed by the first 
progenitor of this condemned species; and no amount of virtuous 
life could suffice for salvation and well-being here or hereafter 
until God put on flesh himself and punished Himself vicariously in 
love for his hopeless creatures. 

Quranic teaching repudiates the entire basis of this doctrine 
which drags down all humanity along with its Creator into a slough 
of despair from which man can be rescued only by grace. Accord¬ 
ing to Islamic teaching there are no deities or powers of Nature 
to which man has to submit; nor must he submit to any deified 
man. Man can never become God, nor can God become man. All 
agencies of Nature must bow to him, as he progresses in knowl¬ 
edge. But there shall remain one recalcitrant force which he will 
find hard to subdue. This (Iblis) is his own selfish ego. The prin¬ 
ciple of moral evil, which is an inevitable result of the gift of the 
freedom of the will, is personified and symbolized as a character 
in the drama. The Quran and the sayings of the Prophet are strewn 
with examples where every kind of moral as well as physical evil 
is called Satan, denoting thereby that Satan is not reallv a person 
but a principle. The Prophet said once: “Every man has with him 
his own Satan.” A hearer promptly asked, “Is there a Satan with 
you, too?” The Prophet replied, “Yes, but I have converted my 
Satan to Islam.” 


in 

The word Islam means surrender as well as peace. All religions 
other than Islam are named after their founders and such names 
do not give the connotation or distinctive characteristic of a creed. 
All religious experience is the experience of a Reality, which, 
though akin to the human spirit, transcends it by its infinity. Be¬ 
fore Islam in the Arab world, groping humanity was surrendering 
itself to imaginary deities, revering totems and fetishes; or one 
class, caste, or group was surrendering explicitly or implicitly to 
another dominant class, or some individuals were deified and wor¬ 
shipped either as incarnations or as absolute monarchs with power 

of life and death over their subjects. Man everywhere was enslaved 
by exploitation, imagination, tradition, or fear. 

Islam put before humanity an ideal of human freedom unknown 
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to the pre-Islainic world. It declared that all Nature is God-created 
and God-directed, whose will is not subject to any caprice and who 
works according to set and stable laws, which the Quran calls the 
“habitual modes of the Divine Will.” “Thou shalt find no alteration 
in the habits of the Lord.” All deities are the creations of human 
imagination and human desires. Epicurus said that man could not 
be happy until he is freed from the fear of gods, but belief in the 
reality of gods was so fixed and firm in the classical pagan mind 
that even a materialist like Epicurus could not venture to deny 
their existence; he only ventured to think that in their Olympian 
aloofness they do not interfere with the life of man. Islam rational¬ 
ized Nature and freed man from all fear; only one rational God 
was left, who alone should be loved, obeyed, and feared. 

Fear of God has nothing in common with fear instilled by the 
power and tyranny of a hostile being; it is identical with practical 
wisdom which is afraid of the violations of the laws of Nature and 
of the law's of human w'elfare. A person w'ho has attained to virtue 
and wisdom is always described in the Quran as one who is “freed 
from fear and grief.” He is freed from fear because a wise and vir¬ 
tuous man has nothing to fear except the violations of the laws of 
his ow'n w'ell-being; and freed from grief, because Ultimate Reality 
is conceived as the Cherisher, Sustainer, and Pieserver of all real 
values. Grief for the loss of what has little or evanescent value for 
life is irrational. Grief for the loss of the really valuable is equally 
irrational because nothing of genuine and lasting value is lost. Be¬ 
lief in a rational and beneficent God is really belief in the con¬ 


servation of values. 

When Islam demands surrender it does not demand the relin¬ 
quishing of anything that has an abiding value. The low'er aspects 
of life exalt themselves by surrendering to higher aspects; they are 
not destroyed; rather their real purpose is fulfilled. Only life-en¬ 
hancing surrender is demanded. The physical aspect is spiritual¬ 
ized and sublimated by subordinating itself to a higher ideal. 

It is claimed by some materialists and naturalists that man can 
become free only by repudiating all belief in the reality of God or 
the objectivity of an ideal existence. But can a belief in the blind¬ 
ness of existence, where ideals are created only by the wishful 
thinking of man, really make man free and grant him that peace 
of mind which he craves? If the island of human values is sur- 
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rounded by an infinite ocean of indifferent or hostile forces, all 
life is reduced to a vain effort and a mockery. Could such a cosmic 
outlook create any inner satisfaction or peace? 

It may be argued that the theistic outlook of Islam, if proved to 
be a true interpretation of existence, would certainly free a man 
from fear and grief and create in him an attitude of calm resigna¬ 
tion and peace that passeth understanding, but that human knowl¬ 
edge and human experience offer no adequate proof or guarantee 
for this outlook. The thesis of Islam is that besides the religious 
experiences of the saints and the prophets, a wider and deeper 
study of nature, history, and the human mind would lead a man 
to a belief in a Life Force which is creative, evolutionary, and pre¬ 
servative. 


* 


The Quran teaches that good has an inherent tendency to mul¬ 
tiply itself and evil is ultimately self-destructive. The Universe is 
an ordered whole, in which no event is a product of mere chance 
and all life is a goal-seeking activity. The Ultimate Goal is God, as 
the Ultimate Source of all cosmic activity is God. In the words of 
the Quran, “God is the beginning and God is the end, God is the 
appearance and God is the reality.” The universe is not mechanis¬ 
tically blind, as the materialists assert, nor is it volitionally blind, 
as Schopenhauer taught. Islam teaches man to say yes to life be¬ 
cause life is destined to create value and well-being. Life being a 
dynamic movement of the unfolding of immense potentialities, 
man is destined to move to higher things by constantly dying in 
order to be constantly reborn every moment on higher and higher 
planes. The infinity of divine existence being the goal, the process 
of spiritual evolution is infinite. This infinite progress guarantees 
enhancement of life and consciousness, the constant creation and 

re-evaluation of values and the immortality of the ever-striving 
egos. 


Upon an ego, striving for an infinite ideal, mere adaptation to 
circumstances can bestow no peace. Biological evolution of the 
Darwinian category taught that chance variation was the means, 
and adaptation to environment the goal of life. Islam repudiates 
the hypothesis of chance and in place of mere adaptation to en¬ 
vironment, which is already achieved by the worms, places before 
man the perpetual assimilation of the attributes of God as his goal 
and purpose. In such a process there can be no quietistic and static 
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peace; one can only enjoy the peace and satisfaction of moving in 
the right direction, realizing an ideal progressively by perpetual 
achievement through perpetual surrender, by perpetually dying 
in order to be perpetually reborn in the richer and wider vistas of 
being. Personal, social, and cosmic peace through surrender, with 
the purpose of divinizing and enriching life, here and hereafter, is 
the meaning of Islam. 


IV 

The ethics of Islam follows from the Islamic view of Reality. In 
Islam ethics cannot be sundered from its metaphysical basis. Man 
is created as God’s Vicegerent on earth in order to understand and 
subordinate the whole of Nature, within and without, to an in¬ 
finite ideal. He, too, is a creator and co-worker with the Infinite 
Creator. Nothing in existence is alien to God, so nothing can be 
alien to man. As “nothing is created in vain,” so in the individuality 
or personality of man no aspect is created in order to be utterly 
repudiated or annihilated. As the cosmic ego is a unity so the 
human ego too is fundamentally a unity. Man s body as well as his 
mind is a unity in diversity: the spirit is bound up with the flesh 
and cannot develop by inflicting indignities on the latter. The body 
with its senses and its instincts is sacred; it is not only in the spirit 

but also in the body that God dwells and works. 

Among great religions it was Islam alone that raised its voice 

against the identification of spirituality with asceticism. You can¬ 
not attain to God by fleeing from life and by neglecting physical 
existence. The way to God leads through Nature and through Hu¬ 
manity; you cannot by-pass the creation to reach the Creator; the 
Creator conceived in isolation from his creation is an abstraction. 
The individual cannot save his soul by meditation in a cave or by 
ascetic practices. Man’s essential self is a social self. According to 
the Prophet, “the worker in the everyday business of life is a friend 
of God.” The lengthening of prayers to the extent that man is pre¬ 
vented from the performance of his family and social duties is pro¬ 
hibited. Islamic ethics is an ethics of integration of all the aspects 
of human existence. In the self-realization of the individual, no 
aspect is to be neglected. All his instincts have definite life-func¬ 
tions and these functions have to be understood, respected, an 
regulated so that they work as an organic whole undei t e gui 
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ance of a supreme ideal, the part subserving the whole and the 
whole strengthening every part. 

The fundamentals of Islamic ethics are given in the Quran. Belief 
in one God is tantamount to belief in the unity of virtue and the 
objectivity of life-values. The belief may be acquired either through 
religious experience or intellectual effort or it may be inherited 
from social tradition. The distinction between good and evil must 
be accepted as a postulate before anv moral life becomes possible. 
But according to Quranic psychology, mere verbal profession or 
intellectual apprehension or traditional acceptance is not enough; 
knowledge apart from action is a sterile abstraction; wisdom ceases 
to be wisdom if it does not mold character. 

It is one of the characteristics of the Quran that it seldom men¬ 
tions “faith” without coupling it with good deeds. “Woe to the 
people who pray but are not charitable.” Socrates identified knowl¬ 
edge with virtue; he was of the opinion that a person who knows 
what is good will necessarily follow it. The Quranic view is that 
good deeds are the true test of faith and knowledge and unless a 
person disciplines himself and creates good habits his faith alone 
will not suffice when he is face to face with temptations. What 
Islam means by Iman or faith is not merely an intellectual assent 
or belief based on authority. Like the word Islam, which means 
both surrender and peace, the word Iman too has a double sig¬ 
nificance; it has a cognitive as well as a conative side. Truth, in 
the Islamic teaching, is always pragmatic in a higher and a broader 
sense. Iman is derived from the root amena which used transi¬ 
tively means, he granted him peace or security” and when used 
intransitively means, he came into peace or security!” 

The word Islam as well as Iman emphasizes the idea of 
peace. The ideal of human experience is Peace or Harmony. Man 
must strive to be at peace with himself, at peace with his neighbors 
or the society in which he lives, at peace with the Universe that 
forms his physical environment and above all with that Source and 
Goal of Reality called God reflected in man’s ideal self. The man 
who, by becoming true to his real or higher self, attains inner and 
personal peace, qualifies himself to obtain peace and security for 
others also. A1 Mu’min, the granter of security, is an attribute of 
God. Islam is a sum-total of those principles which create harmony 
in every aspect of life. In a number of sayings of the Prophet good 
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deeds and right attitudes are considered to be a substantial part of 
faith and sometimes faith is completely identified with virtue. 
Some sayings of the Prophet will elucidate his conception of faith. 
“A person has no faith unless he loves for his brother what he loves 
for himself.” “A man should try to prevent evil and tyranny by 
action. If he is unable to do this, he should express strong disap¬ 
proval of it in words. If he is prevented from freely expressing his 
disapprobation he should hate it in his heart. This last attitude is 
the weakest expression of faith.” 

Law and justice are the central concepts in Islamic ethics. Jus¬ 
tice has an intrinsic, and Law only an instrumental, value. God’s 
attributes of beneficence and mercy precede his quality of a law¬ 
giver and a judge in the daily prayers of the Muslims. There is a 
general human tendency to practice a different morality toward 
friends and foe. The Quranic teaching warns human beings against 
this weakness. Covenants must be fulfilled with allies as well as 
opponents. Treaties cannot be violated unilaterally at the will of 
one party, and the code of justice is the same for all. O ye who 
believe! stand out firmly for God, as witnesses to fair dealing, and 
let not the hatred of others make you swerve toward wrong and 
depart from justice. Be just: that is next to piety. And fear God, 
for God is well-acquainted with all that ye do (The Quran, V:9). 

v 

The Prophet conceived of humanity as a single organic whole, 
tribal prejudices must be transcended. He knew that differences 
of tongues and colors and diversity of conventions existed and 
would continue to exist. These diversities are called in the Quran, 
“The Signs of Allah,” which is a term used in the Scripture in a 
very exalted sense. He was not an advocate of any colorless uni¬ 
formity, but he was convinced that if people could see the unreality 
of tribal gods and could believe in One Creator and Sustamer o 
entire Nature and entire Humanity and if the fundamentals o 
virtue and social justice could be established on a broad and uni¬ 
versal basis, the irrational conflicts of creeds and tribes coul e 
ended. He was successful in his lifetime in uniting the tribes, not 
on a nationalistic, racial, or a patriotic basis, but on the basis of a 

universal creed and universal morality. 

He said that the division of humanity into tribes and nat.ons 
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served only the purposes of recognition. Nations become superior 
or inferior by their character and their outlook. In his last address, 
which is studded with gems of wisdom, delivered at a time when 
he was at the acme of his power and the Arabs had achieved un¬ 
precedented solidarity and were intoxicated with success, he said, 
“Remember, the Arab has no inherent superiority over the non- 
Arab !” Individuals and nations must be evaluated on the basis of 
their character alone. All pride based on race, tribe, or creed is 
false. The Negro, when he happened to be also a slave, was de¬ 
spised by the pre-Islamic Arabs. The Prophet selected one such 
Negro slave and made him his dear companion, entrusted with the 
honored duty of calling the faithful to prayer. He said, “Follow 
your leader even if he is a Negro slave.” 

Mohammed cherished the vision of a classless society and of 
different communities living side by side in peace. He taught his 
followers to respect the founders of all theistic creeds. The Quran 
states explicitly that good life and salvation are not the exclusive 
monopoly of any creed. 

Those who believe in the Quran 

And those who follow Jewish scriptures, 

And the Christians and the Sabians, 

And those who believe in God, 

And the Last Day, 

And work righteousness. 

Shall have their reward 

With their Lord: On them 

Shall be no fear, nor shall they grieve. 

—The Quran, 11:62 

To God belong the East 
And the West: Whitherever 
Ye turn, there is the Presence 
Of God. For God is All-Pervading, 

All-Knowing. 

—The Quran, 11:115 

Different individuals and nations choose different goals. The 
main thing is that these goals should lead to the Good, the sum - 
mum honum. People should choose and strive, even competitively 
as if in a race, to realize the Good. If they keep that in mind, the 
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diversity of subsidiary aims would not make them hostile to one 
another. 


To each is a goal 
To which God turns him; 

So, strive together 
Toward all that is good. 

Wherever ye are, 

God will bring you 
Together. For God 
Hath power over all things. 

—The Quran, 11:148 

The Prophet had a definite vision and a plan to create a classless 
society and a well-harmonized humanity. When the world was 
groaning under religious persecution he promulgated the principle 
that there must be complete freedom of conscience. The Quran 
proclaimed that “there must be no compulsion in religion.” A Mus¬ 
lim is prohibited from exercising pressure even on his slave in 
order to convert him to Islam. The Great Caliph Omar had a Chris¬ 
tian slave who, notwithstanding his refusal to accept Islam, lived 
in peace and freedom in the household of his master. A Muslim 
could have a Jewish or a Christian mother, who should be loved, 
respected, and obeyed. There were instances of Muslims carrying 
on their backs their aged Christian mothers to church. This is the 
spirit of Islam in action. Conventional differences of creeds should 
not make human beings hostile to one another. Righteousness is 
different from dogmas and conventions: it is an attitude of mind 
dominated by love, compassion, and justice. Differences of customs 
and manners should not blind people to the essentials of virtue, 
which form the core of all genuine spirituality. 

It is not righteousness 

That ye turn your faces 

Toward East or West; 

Righteousness is 

To spend of your substance, 

Out of love for Him, 

For your kin, 

¥ 

For the needy. 

For the wayfarer, 

m 
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For those who ask, 

And for the ransom of slaves; 

To be steadfast in prayer, 

And practise regular charity; 

To fulfill the contracts 
Which ye have made. 

To be firm and patient 
In pain and adversity 
And throughout 
All periods of panic: 

Such are the people 
Of truth, the God-fearing. 

—The Quran, 11:177 


Mohammed’s conception of humanity excluded slavery of all 
types. Ancient civilization and its entire economic structure were 
built on this unholy institution. The Prophet saw that it could not 
be abolished at a stroke, but that it could be progressively elim¬ 
inated by humane legislation tending toward that end. A philoso¬ 
pher like Aristotle had taught that slavery could not be abolished 
because it was rooted in the nature of things: some persons were 
created for slavery. The Prophet thought otherwise. He regarded 
slavery to be an obnoxious institution created by the artificial need 
and greed of self-seeking men. The emancipation of slaves was 
made a moral duty and a number of wrongs done by a person 
could be expiated by the emancipation of a slave. And a slave as 
such could be allowed to be kept only on the condition that the 
master fed and clothed him as he fed and clothed himself. Ran¬ 
soming of captives and slaves was made one of the items of state 
expenditure. The Muslims followed this teaching only partially, 
treating their slaves as members of the household, conferring on 
them great positions of power and prestige in the State, to the ex¬ 
tent that some of them founded royal dynasties; but they did not 

take the further step of abolishing this institution altogether, to¬ 
ward which Islam had urged them. 

Next to slavery it was feudalism which created the division of 
landlords and serfs. The Islamic law of inheritance prohibited 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son inherited the whole estate, 
undivided, depriving all other heirs. Following the Islamic law of 
inheritance no feudal estates could be created, 
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After the abolition of feudalism, the Prophet turned his attention 
toward the restriction of laissez-faire capitalism. Capitalism is a 
product of the concentration of capital and untaxed hoarded 
wealth. Islam laid it down that all avenues of unearned income 
must be closed or narrowed down. Usury was prohibited so that 
wealth might not concentrate in unproductive hands. Society must 
not be allowed to be split up into classes of haves and have-nots. 
Free initiative of rightful earning of profits by enterprise and labor 
should not be curbed, but there must be a tax on capital to the 
extent that is necessary for a healthy leveling of economic re¬ 
sources. Wealth should be taken away from those who have a sur¬ 
plus and spent on the essential needs of the needy. The Prophet 
said that poverty must be abolished because it blackens a man s 
face in both the worlds, and it should be eradicated to the extent 
that a man may walk through the country in search of those who 
would accept charity, but shoidd find none to receive it. Accumu¬ 
lated wealth on the one hand and poverty on the other create dis¬ 
eases in the social organism; a healthy society and the State should 
see that these extremes do not exist. Islam foresaw that with eco¬ 
nomic disparities of a glaring kind, social justice is impossible. As 
in everything else, it struck a via media between free enterprise 

and forced equalitarianism. 

Mohammed is the only Prophet in history who turned his atten¬ 
tion to the reform of the economic order. The plan of a free hu¬ 
manity was chalked out by him with a definite pattern. Monarchy 
was declared evil. He did not ask his followers to render unto Cae¬ 
sar the things that are Caesar’s; he said man owes nothing to Cae¬ 
sars and society should aim at this that “there shall be no Caesars. 
Similarly, there should be no feudal lords and usurers living on the 
needy. Wealth may be freely and lawfully earned, but means 
should be adopted to spread it out so that, in the words of the 
Quran “it does not circulate only among the rich. There must be 
equality of opportunity for all. Disabilities of the weaker sex must 
be removed. Woman should inherit and hold property m her own 
name. She should be free to contract marriage and have a right to 
divorce, if the husband is proved to be unable to perform his duties. 
Any conditions that are not immoral or unlawful can be inserte 

in the marriage contract. 
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To Summarize: 

1. Islamic outlook is theistic, considering God as Ultimate 
Reality. 

2. Creating, sustaining, and developing, motivated by infinite 
love, are the chief attributes of God. 

3. No being or power other than this Ideal and Ineffable 
Reality deserves to be worshipped. 

4. Islam means voluntary surrender to this Ideal which is also 
Real in the Being of God, but has to be realized by man 
through intellectual and moral effort. 

5. Nature is a system of unities and uniformities, but the ulti¬ 
mate basis of all causation is not purposeless mechanism but 
teleological spirituality. 

6. The Unseen is infinitely more than the Seen, but is organ¬ 
ically related to the Seen. The basis of Reality may be ultra- 
rational but is not irrational. 

7. Truths are revealed to man not only through rational and 

perceptional channels but also through experiences that 
transcend them. 

8. As Nature is a Unity in diversity, so is Humanity a funda¬ 
mental Unity. 

9. All ethics is based on the theoretical and practical reali¬ 
zation of this Oneness. 

10. All nations and groups can come together on the basis of 
two fundamental beliefs: God and the Moral Order. 

11. Differences of conventions and customs ought not to stand 
in the way of acceptance of universal ideals of conduct. 

12. Freedom is the essence of the human ego. Slavery, servi¬ 
tude, and serfdom of all kinds must be abolished. Men must 

cooperate in the social order, but no man is the master of 
another man. 

13. All civilized societies must cherish and defend freedom of 
conscience. There must not be any overt or covert coercion 
m matters of belief. Variety in conduct and life-attitudes 
that do not lead to social confusion and tyranny must be 

respected. 

14. Human beings are not equal in capacities and achievements. 
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Forcible leveling and attempts to establish unnatural equal- 
itarianism are detrimental to personal and social develop¬ 
ment. 

15. Society must be planned and developed as an organic whole 
without such regimentation as encroaches on personal lib¬ 
erty and individual initiative. 

16. In Islamic jurisprudence no right is an absolute right; all 
rights are subject to public welfare. 

17. A truly Islamic State must be a democratic republican state. 
The Head of the State is to be elected by the consensus of 
those who are fit to give an opinion on the basis of knowl¬ 
edge and character. Government by consultation is enjoined 
by the Quran. Hereditary monarchy or autocracy has no 
place in Islam. 

18. There must be complete equality before law. The Head of 
the State can be sued in the court by an ordinary citizen. 
No invidious distinction is allowed on the basis of race or 


19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 


creed. 

Communities with different cultures within the same body- 
politic may be allowed to be governed by their own personal 
laws. The Prophet decided the cases of the Jews according 

to Torah. 

Fundamentals of the constitution based on broad principles 
as enunciated above form a constant and stable element. 
Application of these principles may vary according to cir¬ 
cumstances. What is not definitely prohibited is permissible, 
subject to the public weal. The consensus of the learned can 
modify laws to any extent demanded by the principles of 

justice and equity. 

Economic life is to be molded on the principle that concen¬ 
tration of national wealth in a few hands is to be avoided. 
Hoarded wealth is to be taxed to any extent that is neces¬ 
sary for public weal. Society must not be allowed to be split 
up into the classes of haves and have-nots. Feudal estates 
must be split up by inheritance and by prohibition of primo¬ 


geniture. 

Usury as a main source of living on unearned income is 
prohibited; private property is allowed, subject to certain 


restrictions. 
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24. Legitimately earned wealth can be taxed to any extent ac¬ 
cording to the needs of the State and Society, but outright 
expropriation is not permitted. 

25. The State is envisaged as a welfare state. Law and order 
and defense are not the sole functions of the State. Relief 
of poverty and suffering is an essential function of the State. 

26. War is permitted only to punish aggression and to re-estab¬ 
lish fundamental liberties. War for the propagation of creeds 
and ideologies is not allowed. No nation has the right to 
compel another by force to accept its way of life. War for 
economic gain or territorial expansion is not permitted. 

27. The Quran teaches that quarrels between groups should be 
settled by the intervention and adjudication of neutral 
groups, and the award enforced by them against the refrac¬ 
tory party. This can form the basis of a just league of na¬ 
tions. 

In short, Islam is theistic socialism, conceiving of humanity as 
one family. The Prophet said, “God is my witness that I hold the 
belief that all humanity is one family and no group is specially 
privileged.” There are no Chosen People except those whom God 
chooses for their vision of Truth and excellence of character. 
Racial superiority is a myth. Man is destined to develop and 
assimilate divine attributes through knowledge and love; all rules 
of life must be subordinated to these two fundamentals. 

Islam claims that religion in this form is a universal truth and 
can form the basis of a universal humanity, free to develop its 
infinite potentialities unhampered by artificial restrictions and 
barriers created by superstition and selfishness. 

Professor Gibb, the well-known orientalist, is right in his asser¬ 
tion that Islam is in the best position to mediate between the 
East and the West. Who knows but that this outlook, fully realized 
and practiced, might transcend the contradictions of communism 
and liberal democracies. Bernard Shaw, when questioned about 
the future religion of humanity, expressed his belief that the future 
religion of the world would be Islam or something very similar to 
it; not the Islam of Muslim orthodoxies, but the fundamental 

attitude of Mohammed toward God and Man; One God, One 
World, One Humanity. 



Chapter 29 

ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


SOME BASIC MORAL PRINCIPLES IN 
CHINESE CULTURE 


^ u 1S ^ to single out for consideration certain aspects 
of Chinese cu,ture that may be taken as characteristically Chinese, 
features that have not been stressed to the same extent in the 
West. Such an inquiry, though brief, is pertinent today because 
there is impinging on China an alien philosophy whose conse¬ 
quences cannot be appraised without some knowledge of the 
basic moial principles that have held Chinese society together 
these three thousand years. If the mental and moral assumptions 
that have operated so long are being undermined, or abandoned 
as s °me suppose, it is well to know what it is that is endangered. 

If, as we sa\ in the West, every thinking person is either a 
I latonist 01 an Aristotelian, then in China every one is either a 
Confucianist or a Taoist—and usually both. True, every Chinese has 
been nourished by yet another line of thought—namely Buddhism 
which came from India. But, except for the doctrine of karma and 
compassion for all sentient beings, which permeated all Asia, 
Buddhism, especially its higher metaphysics, has always rested a 
little uneasily on the Chinese mind. 

Speaking generally, we may say that Taoism is a philosophy of 
consolation and Confucianism a philosophy of control. 1 Confu¬ 
cianism stresses above all else humane relationships. The key 
words, according to Confucius himself, are mutuality ( shu ) and 
human-heartedness (jcn). It is a philosophy that thinks well of 
mankind, believes in active participation in human affairs, and in 

1 Compare a brief paper by John J. Coss, “Consolation and Control,” in Essays 
in Honor of John Deucy (Henry Hob: 1929), pp. 118-121, where Western thought 
is viewed from these two standpoints. 
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the improvement of mans lot by humane teaching in the family 
an in the school. A not unfair example of a Confucianist in Amer- 

ICa ", lfe r ls Be "J ai j lin Franklin, and of a Taoist is Henry Thoreau. 

1 he 1 aoists had a strong aversion to what Thoreau called being 
pawed over by men’s institutions.” In their view “our unhappiness 
comes from always trying to make the duck’s legs long and the 
cranes legs short. - One does well not to insist on anything, let 
everything engage in the activity appropriate to it, have its own 
name, enjoy its own fame. The wise man views fortune and mis¬ 
fortune, life and death, as the succession of day and night, and so 
becomes able, as Chuang Tzu said, to “chariot on the normality 
ie universe, that is to say, on whatever he meets. Taoism is 
responsible for that vein of skepticism that pervades all Chinese 
e, rendering the people among the most intractable in the world 
to prolonged arbitrary rule. Those who tried it invariably found 

aemselves in the dilemma, as the Chinese say, of the dog trying 

o catch a hedge-hog-there is no place to take hold. The Chinese 
earned from Taoism when to bend; from Confucianism they 

vt SlS L aUy d r nUti ° n ° f their Personalities, anything 
that looks like the apotheosis of power, or the employment of a 

technique for its own sake. Taoism is plainly not a sVstem that 

ould be practiced in government. Its inner message was revealed 

superbly and convincingly, however, in literature and in art. There 

U^7 ra L SPaCi ° USneSS ' a Sereni,y> a ' ,d “ *>“' -oke 

By these two ways of looking at the world-the active wav of 
Confucianism and the retiring way of Taoism-the one urging a 
man to take life seriously, the other not too seriouslv-the Chinle 
maintained a balance in their thinking which must account in part 
for th eir urbanity as persons and their perpetuity as a race P 

the^ ancient and Comm '>" l >' grasped in the West is 

^o^^h^r^’^ec^rr^r^rllustmen^to^nrbire rather^than^controT 

~s?£igi 

* c/ ™<*ng Tzu, Chap. VIII. 

Xuld^ !Z33 y h EXCUrii °\ Fun S Yu-lans translation. 

and historical criticism, tlnTlnducth^ method ° f P h ° netics > a nd in literary 

after 1600 a.d. «nductne method was applied with marked success 
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China hears little resemblance to what we take it to have been in 
Greece and Rome. It is not a blind force to be stoically endured. 
Its harsher effects were mitigated by the Buddhist theory of karma 
which holds out the hope of altering ones condition—in future 
existences if not in this—by setting in motion, through good deeds 
or through faith, the causes that will produce the effects one ear¬ 
nestly desires. According to the Book of Change, the sage “rejoices 
in Nature and knows Fate. Hence he has no sorrow.” s The fifth 
century poet, T’ao Ch’ien, ends one of his finest poems with the 
line, “Content with the appointments of Fate, my spirit is free from 
care.” In his essay on Burns, Carlyle expresses without knowing it, 
what is essentially the Chinese view: “Manhood begins when we 
have in any way made truce with Necessity, as the most part only 
do; but begins joyfully and hopefully only when we have recon¬ 
ciled ourselves to Necessity, and thus, in reality triumphed over it, 
and feel that in Necessity we are free.” 

The phrase "rejoice in Nature," which I quoted, brings to mind 
a fact worth mentioning at this point: the development in China- 
centuries earlier than in the West—of a true landscape art. There 
was something in the thinking of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
in the men of medieval times, that prevented their feeling entirely 
at home in the visible world, an uneasiness in the presence of 
nature that impeded a friendly, welcoming artistic presentation of 
it. Hence it was not until the fifteenth century that European artists 
were inspired to paint landscapes for their own sakes, and not 
merely as a background for the dominant human figure. It is owin 
to this accord with nature, moreover, that the older architecture 
of China, if not the new, seems to melt into the landscape—to en¬ 
hance, and not to deface the scene. 

I am tempted, at this point, to say something about the Con- 
fucian view of happiness and where, in Chinese estimation, it is 
to be found. For them, the good of activity consists not in the ac¬ 
complishment, but in the activity itself. The wise man finds his 
happiness in the efforts he makes toward gaining his objectives 
rather than in seeing them realized—in running the race rather 
than in winning it. "It was the process, says Okakuro Kakuzo, not 
the deed, which was interesting. 6 Benjamin Franklin must have 

5 Appendix III, Sec. I, Chap. 22. 

G The Book of Tea , p. 37. 
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had this thought in mind when he said, “It is better to travel than 
to arrive/' In Hindu thinking, too, we encounter the view that 
work alone is what we are entitled to and not its fruits. The success 
or failure of an enterprise is often beyond our control, and hence 
is a matter of destiny. Not all men live to see their objectives real¬ 
ized; and if they pin their faith on the achievement, and forego 
the happiness that comes from doing, they are courting needless 
disappointment. 

Knowledge for the extension of power over nature, which since 
the time of Bacon has been a dominant concern in the West, was 
certainly neglected in China until recently—unquestionably with 
great loss. And this, despite the fact that, as a very practical people, 
the Chinese made for the world many of the most fundamental 
discoveries. By a tardy attention to science they prolonged for 
themselves the burdens and disabilities which the body has to 
bear. But the comforts of the mind, the sense of being at home in 
the world, they achieved in a high degree. There is little use de¬ 
bating whether a people should specialize in one direction rather 
than in another. Certainly it is given to no group of men to be 
proficient in everything. The world is a garden of many colors, and 
who shall say it is not better so? It is this very multifariousness 

that gives to life its charm, and makes study and travel worth 
while. 

The predominant concern of Chinese thinkers through the cen¬ 
turies, as shown in literature and in life, was a moral and ethical 
one: namely, how men can live together in large social groups 
with maximum personal freedom and self-respect. That they failed 
to develop adequately the corresponding political techniques by 
which the powerful states of the West ordered their corporate 
fives may be deplored, but this in no way lessens their achieve¬ 
ments^ in their own sphere. It is a noteworthy fact that despite 
China’s unceasing emphasis on human values, the subject of ethics 
or the discussion of ethical problems seldom degenerated into cant 
or became a hackneyed topic of conversation. It was everybody’s 
business. It concerned living issues and actual situations, and 
therefore could not easily be smothered in dogma, or evaporate in 
platitudes or philosophical theory. Its decisions rested on the long 
experience of the race, but even more on those deeper intuitions 
where agreement is possible. My years in China taught me that 
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the rules of conduct can he made dull onlv at the hands of those 
who have a mistaken conception of them. One must live long in 
that land to realize how delicate and various the modes of human 
intercourse' can he, how endless are the possibilities for increasing 
our skills, and with them our happiness, in this field. 

The molders of Chinese 1 thought made independentlv, and at the 
same time as the West, the greatest discoverv the human race ever 
made: the discoverv of the dignitv of man. One cannot read the 
classics attentivelv without concluding that those thinkers contem- 

- O 

plated not just a class hut a whole society of upstanding self-di¬ 
recting persons who would walk in the light of their own 
consciences and, as Mencius said, would “refuse to bend to the 
menace of power and force/' 

To produce such a mentalitv it was necessarv to postulate, as the 
(Quakers did in the West, that in even* man’s nature there is enough 
spark for him to he saved. Yet it would he wrong to suppose that 
this optimistic view—that men become trustworthy only by trust¬ 
ing them—was accepted in China without long and impassioned 
debate. All the familiar arguments for the cvnical view of man 

O - 

were set down in writing more than twenty centuries ago, and 

when you read them todav, they sound astonishingly modern. 

Thev mav be summed up in the words of a leading protagonist: 

• • 

“You cannot depend on men doing good of their own accord, you 
must bring it about that they can do no wrong. This principle 
was amplv tried out in government—and was rejected. The Con- 
fueian view prevailed, and the respect it accorded the individual 
man is surelv one of the main reasons for the breakdown ol feudal¬ 
ism in China as early as the third century b.c. It is responsible also 
for the climate of opinion that made possible an open, competitive 
civil service examination svstem that functioned for twelve cen¬ 
turies, and more, before 1905. Nothing of the sort was practicable 
in feudal japan until the last century. It was natural, theiefoie, 
that there should develop in China a classless society, the kind 
that Confucius himself foresaw when he said: YVheie theie is ed¬ 
ucation [meaning education that takes a liberal view of man] 

there will be no class distinctions. 

The quality in men which the Chinese came to piize most is 

1 easonablcness. It is an ideal thev often failed to earn out in puic- 


'•* Han Fci Tzn , Chap. 50. 
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tice (no people, East or West, exemplify adequately their finest 

ideals), yet in all ranks of life it became the accepted goal. One 

of the tragedies of our time is the wav in which a fundamentally 

reasonable people, harassed by years of war, the dislocation of 

millions of inhabitants, and rampant inflation, were compelled by 

leaders who do not believe in them to make room for a system that 

was repudiated, in all its forms, twenty centuries ago. In due time 

the authentic characteristics of the people will reassert themselves. 

When the water in the stream subsides,” says the proverb, “the 
rocks will reappear.” 

The theory of relativity which we accept as necessary for a fuller 
understanding of the physical world, the Chinese have long taken 
for granted in the sphere of human relations. Paradoxically, we 
who are relativists in matters of science tend to be perfectionists 
in the field of ethics and religion. We are always looking for some 
absolute good, some place where we can stop, some principle ade¬ 
quate for all places and all times. The Chinese believe in basic 
principles, too, but only those which their deepest intuitions tell 
them are common to all men. In matters that are local, temporary, 
and contingent, they have learned to yield. “The East side of my 
house,” says a proverb, “is the West side of my neighbor’s house.” 
That is to say, East and West are relative terms; when I say East, 
I must permit my neighbor to say West. Is not this readiness to 
view relatively the things that are relative an indispensable part 
of that “Civilization of the Dialogue” which Robert Hutchins de¬ 
clares is so important to the peace of the world? China has not 
lacked rulers who declined to keep the dialogue going who pre¬ 
sumed to utter the last word. But they seldom won popular ac- 

them 01 eX6rCiSed tHeir P ° Wer lon §- Public option repudiated 

What the Chinese call a reasonable solution is one that takes 
into account not only the abstract principle of right ( li ) but one 
that gives due weight to the extenuating circumstances ( ch’iw ). 

rom this point of view no two cases can ever be alike. Here is 
where the Chinese people encounter their greatest obstacle in ad¬ 
justing themselves to the Western concept of law-as in time they 
must. In traditional Chinese society no one could speak of rights 
apart from obligations. As each member of the household moved 
through the cycle from infancy to old age, his duties and his privi- 
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leges were always ehanging. If he, on occasion, was expected to 
yield, the time would come when he in turn would be yielded to. 

r * 

If he was obliged to be deferential, others in turn would be defer¬ 
ential to him. These rules of conduct were not evolved by philos¬ 
ophizing learnedly in the Western manner; they were hammered 
out on the anvil of long experience. No solution of a difficulty was 
considered right unless it left to each person concerned a measure 
of self-respect. To live is to live in relation; hence the feeling of 
belonging, of being wanted in society, came to be regarded as a 
very necessary thing. 

* r O 

In oriental social theorv the means are as important as the ends, 
and to fail in one is to fail in the other. The way one does a thing 
is as important as the thing one intends doing. This is what Prime 
Minister Nehru of India meant when he remarked some time ago 
that the Western approach to Asia's problems “lacks all subtlety," 
that we "do not understand the mind and heart of Asia." By sub¬ 
tlety he did not mean anything savoring of cunning; he meant skill 
in the art of living. The late Ku Hung-ming made the point more 
forcibly when he said, "The religion of the civilization [of the 
West] taught the people of Europe the knowledge of Right, but 
it did not teach them Tact." s Without tact the best-conceived 
projects for the good of Asia will lose much of their value, and in 
the estimation of the people affected will scarcely seem worth 
pursuing. Is it not a fact that everything done in the world is done 
for people; that no machine is worth running for its own sake? To 
ignore people, to cause them to feel unnecessarily diminished, is 
to rob our activities of their true meaning. Efficiency is certainly a 
virtue, but in getting things done we must preserve in ourselves 
and in others that “human-heartedness" which Mencius said 
"makes a man a man. foil can build a cart indoois, sa\ s a pio\- 
erb, "but when von take it out on the road, it will have to conform 

to the ruts. 

Mam of the techniques of indirection in personal relations 
which at times seem so odd to us, and which we sum up a littk 
facetiously under the word "face." w ould not seem strange or sin¬ 
ister if we grasped the intention—which is often laudable. Since 
these intentions have been crystallized in certain proverbs, 1 ven¬ 
ture to ([note a few of them here; the fact that they became prove.- 


% * 


flu- Xf'iiit of the Chinese Profile l Peking: 11)15). p. H’ 
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bial indicates how deeply they are embedded in the consciousness 
of the people: 

Never injure friendly feelings face to face. 

In everything let there be standing room. 

A trifling impatience will confound a great project. 

If you are in the right, you do not need to speak in a loud voice. 

These are maxims for maintaining the social fabric, for patching 
up a modus vivendi, for oiling the machinery of human intercourse, 
in order that life may be made liveable, especially for that great 
mass of humankind who often have no other grounds for happiness 
than the dignity and self-respect which their fellow men can so 
easily and so pleasantly accord to them. It is not enough to speak 
the truth bluntly; we have an equal obligation to make it palatable. 
Frankness uncontrolled, said Confucius, is effrontery. Is it car- 
rying the point too far to add that only he has a right to be per¬ 
fectly frank who first of all is perfectly kind? In the Western world 
where vast open spaces beckoned the adventurous, the dispos¬ 
sessed, the dissatisfied, or the unruly, man could risk pushing a dis¬ 
pute to a brutal conclusion; he could move to another empty space 
and take his unaltered disposition with him. Geography will not 
be so kind to us in the future. New rules of the road will be in¬ 
vented. They will not be precisely those of China, but China’s 
thirty centuries of experience may be of some help. 

There never was a time when intellectual exchange between the 
East and the West was so easy, and so necessary. If we can main¬ 
tain a durable peace, reminding ourselves unceasingly that on a 
round earth there can be no favorite spot, we have every prospect 
of living more copious and varied lives than our ancestors ever did. 
Each of us can echo in his own way the thought expressed by the 
eleventh century Chinese poet and philosopher, Shao Yung, when 
he said, "I gather the springtimes of the world into my mind.” 0 

•Shao Yung (1011-1077), An Lo Yin (Song of Happiness) translated in A 
Short History of Chinese Philosophy by Fung Yu® lan (Macmillan: 1948) p 291 
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DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI 


ETHICS AND ZEN BUDDHISM 


I think there is what we may designate as the spiritual 
life distinguishable from what is generally known as the moral life. 

O O * 

They are not the same. They occupy, as it were, different compart¬ 
ments in the human field of activities. They sometimes even collide 
with each other, as we often observe in the history of religion, the 
most notable case of which was the Inquisition. 

Nevertheless, the spiritual life is frequentlv confused with the 
moral life. Some people think that there is no spiritual life apart 
from the moral life, that the latter is the same as the former, and 
that if there is anvthing outside the moral life which can be called 
spiritual, this kind of life is a false one mixed with a great many 
superstitions and abnormalities. 

But, from the scholarly point of view, these two are to be sharply 
and clearly separated. We must recognize that the spiritual life is 
not the outgrowth of the moral life. And just as the spiritual life 
does not come out of the moral, the moral life cannot be made the 
basis of the spiritual life. However moral and conscientious one 
may be, this fact has nothing to do with one s spirituality. The 
reason is that morality is of this world, it belongs to a world of 
relativity, whereas spirituality transcends the relative woild. 

Morality is akvavs conscious ot itself; it speaks of decisions and 
individual responsibilities. But spirituality goes beyond such de¬ 
cisions and responsibilities. There is something of childlikeness in 
it. It is even irresponsible tor what it does, though this does not 
necessarily mean that spirituality is immoral, 01 anti-motal. But it 
does mean that spirituality has its own lite apait Bom the meieh 
moral. Morality can never be innocent, spontaneous, self-loigtt- 
ting and divinely or devilishly above all worldh concerns. 

o' 
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The saintly man i\ therefore, to be distinguished from the moral 

man may not be strictly all-moral or scrupulously 
correct. But the moral man can never be saintly as long as he re¬ 
mains on the plane ot morality which is the plane of relativity. 


n 


Zen Buddhism aims at leading us to a realm of spirituality. This 
does not, however, mean that Zen ignores morality. Zen leaves, as 
it were, morality where it belongs and as it is, and directly points 
to a world beyond morality while vet in moralitv. It is here that 
Zen has its godly life/ I his being so, Zen does not trv to give ns 
any “ethical principles" so called. If we find in Zen something like 
ethics, that is onr finding, our deduction. 

But we can say that if there were in Zen nothing that would 
tliable us to draw fiom it something resembling moralitv, we could 
not do so. Is there any such thing potentially imbedded in Zen? 

In one sense, Zen is essentially metaphysical. But it does not 

resort to abstract reasoning and terminology, because Zen bases 

its teaching on our everyday concrete experiences and leaves to its 

students whatever metaphysical conclusions they like to draw from 
such experiences. 


in 


Let me show this bv the following stories as recorded in Zen 

literature: Fuke was a contemporary of Rinzai. (Rinzai, who died 

m the year 867, was one of the greatest Zen masters in the T’ang 

dynasty and the founder of a Zen school bearing his name, Rinzai). 

Fuke used to go around swinging a bell and making this declara¬ 
tion: 

When a man comes out from the bright end, I beat him back 
from the bright end; when he comes out from the dark end, I beat 
im back from the dark end; when he comes out from every pos¬ 
sible direction, I beat him back with a whirlwind; when he comes 
out from emptiness of space, I beat him back with a flail.” 

At first glance, or as far as its literal and superficial meaning is 
concerned^ we are apt to take this declaration as altogether non¬ 
sensical. The Indian Buddhist philosopher, quite contrary to the 

1 To live godly in this present world. - ' Titus, 2, 12. 
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Chinese Zen lunatic, will make a series of logical statements; for he 
would say that we can make only four statements about an object: 

(1) It is; (2) It is not; (3) It either is or is not; (4) It both is and 
is not. The philosopher then would add: the ultimate truth of Bud¬ 
dhism is beyond all these four statements. 

What Fuke means after all amounts to the same thing, only his 
terminology is so bizarre as to stagger those who have never read 
a page from Zen literature. 

Now Rinzai, Fuke’s friend, heard of this declaration. Wishing to 
find out how much Zen Fuke had in him, Rinzai sent one of his 
own disciples to Fuke. As soon as this disciple met Fuke in the 
street swinging his bell, the disciple following his master’s direction 
took hold of Fuke and said, “When they do not come to you in any 
one of the wavs vou mention, how would you behave? 

Fuke said nonchalantly, “Do you know that we have a feast to¬ 
morrow at the Daihi-in monastery?” 

When the disciple came back to Rinzai and reported, Rinzai the 

master commented, “Hitherto I had rather been suspicious of him. 

This Rinzai, friend of Fuke, also had a set of four strange state¬ 
ments on what is known as "Kwatz! He made great use of the 
“ Kwatz!" in his discourse on Zen. He is coupled as a well-matched 
pair with Tokusan, whose favorite method of demonstration was 
swinging a staff. Rinzai uttered a "Kwatz!” whenever a questioner 
approached, while Tokusan raised his staff readx to stiike anxbodv 
who would try to sav something to him. Tokusan used to remaik. 
“When you have something to say, I have thirty blows for you; 
when vou have nothing to say, I have just the same thirty blows 
for you.” Such statements may sound very singular and lacking in 
sense altogether. Rinzai s "Kwatz! is of equal value, for we ha\e 
nothing to cope with or counterbalance it. A Kwatz! is just an 
ejaculation or exclamation devoid of all sense, intellectual as well 
as emotional. Rinzai, however, comments on this as follows: 

(1) Sometimes it is like the sacred sword of Vajrapam; (2) 
Sometimes a "Kwatz!” is like a golden-haired lion lying on the 
ground; (3) Sometimes it is like a feeler thrown out to see how 
things really are; (4) Sometimes it is of no significance whatever. 

Somebody later commented on this: Rinzai left one more 

4 Kwatz!* which awaits our measurement. 

Plainly and perhaps rationalistically speaking, all these state- 
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ments given by the Chinese Zen masters are meant to demonstrate 
the doctrine of suchness or thusness ( tathata ) which constitutes 
the core of all Mahayana teaching. 

The doctrine of suchness ( tathata ) is ontological, whereas the 
doctrine of emptiness ( sunyatd ), we might say, is metaphysical, 
and they complement each other, or in fact the one is the necessary 
conclusion of the other. 5tinyat a is to go beyond the dichotomy of 
affirmation and negation, of being and non-being, which is, meta¬ 
physically interpreted, to take things as they are, in their state of 
suchness, to assert reality as it presents itself to us, to our senses as 
well as to our intellect. One may say this is naive realism. So it is. 
Yet there is a difference between naivete and the doctrine of such¬ 
ness. The doctrine of suchness is possible only after our going 
through the baptism of intellectualization. Naive realism has no 
intellectual or spiritual discipline behind it. A Zen master once de¬ 
clared: Before my study of ^ien, mountain was mountain and 
water, water; when I got into a first glimpse of Zen, mountain 
ceased to be mountain and water to be water; after my fully mas¬ 
tering Zen, mountain is again mountain and water, water.” Naive 

realism or mere intellectual reflection has nothing corresponding 
to this experience. 

rv 

So far we may say that there is nothing in Zen that is suggestive 
of anything even approaching an ethical principle. That is quite 
right. We must look around to the other side of Zen if we want to 
discern something in it more than mere suchness or sheer passivity. 
For Zen has its dynamic aspect. Zen is not just an assertion of life 
as we live it. Zen sees into the will which moves in life and iden¬ 
tifies itself with this will-which might be called the cosmic will. 
The ethics of Zen start from here. 


Joshu (778-897), one of the great masters of Zen in the Tang 
dynasty, was asked what the Tao (the Way) was. He answered 
It mns just outside the fence.” The questioner said, “I am not 
asking you that kind of Tao; what I want to know is the great Tao 
of the world. “As to that, it takes us right to the Capital What 

maU 0 oT J !f U 'f ing ab ° Ut? Was * ^ich leads 

us all to Rome? No, the old master’s Tao was that which passes 
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through the entire universe, that which moves in every form of 
life, that which every one of us has to walk on; no, indeed every 
one of us is walking on all the time though we may not be con¬ 
scious of the fact. This was Joshu’s Tao, his world-Tao. 

"What is the Buddha-mind?” This was asked of a Zen master, 

who replied, “That which never gets angrv however hard it is 

trampled on." Joshu’s world-Tao is like that: It is trampled on by 

everybody at all times, it suffers all kinds of traffic to pass over it, 

it never complains, it stavs here from the beginningless past to 

eternitv. The Buddha-mind is no other than the cosmic will. It is 

not a mere state of passivity. Our relative mind is apt to conceive 

it that wav, because the mind is not meant to comprehend that 

which is infinitely greater than itself, because it tries to measure 

everything according to its own limited standard. To our human, 

conditioned minds, insensibility and passivity are synonyms. But 

* 1 0 + 0 

the Buddha-mind sees here the working of maha-karuna, the great 
compassionate heart. The Tao or the cosmic will is no less than this 
heart. 


In Joshu, which is really the name of a locality, although also 
used to designate the master living there, there was a stone-bridge, 
noted all over the Middle Kingdom for its wonderful engineering. 
A monk who visited the place asked the master, “We hear of the 
wonderful stone-bridge at Joshu, but as I actually see it, it is no 
more than rickety trestle-work.” Joshu the old seasoned master 
was not to be caught bv such a remark as this, and he retorted at 

O 0 

once, “You just see a rickety trestle-work and no stone-bridge.” 
“What is the stone-bridge?” The master said, “That which suffers 

anything to pass, an ass or a horse." 

Joslui really did not mean to he ironical. He did not mean to 
compare this monk to an ass. What he meant was this: Relatively - 
minded people fail to grasp reality in its infinite aspect and try to 
understand and measure it according to their own limited intelli¬ 
gence. They take the stone-bridge of reality for the tiestle-woik 
of human contrivance over which even an ass cannot go. The 
world is wide enough, hut they would limit it to suit theii egoistic 
Weltanschauung. Their calculation cannot extend vei\ fai out, 
utterly unable to survey the boundlessness of the Buddhas Gieat 
Compassionate Heart. They just imagine it to be nothing but an 

inert state of passionlessness. 
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As a kind of explanatory note, let me add a few words here 
concerning the stone-bridge. The stone-bridge at Joshu is no doubt 
an objective reality as far as we conceive it from the relative plane 
of intellection, but the stone-bridge as the subject of the talk be¬ 
tween the master of Joshu and the monk is transferred, as it were, 
to the realm of Zen thought. While the bridge retains its objec¬ 
tivity, the two persons engaged in the discussion are viewing it 
from an altogether different aspect of thought where the bridge 
loses its rigidity and resistance. The Zen bridge is plastic and 
yielding to the manipulation of the Zen-man. It is for this reason 
that the bridge to the monk becomes a rickety trestle-work while 
to the master it is the great earth or ultimate reality itself which 
sustains everything real or imaginary. 

When Tokusan, noted for his swinging the staff, visited Ryutan 
which literally means dragon s Deep-pool,” Tokusan remarked, 
I heard so much of the Dragon s Deep-pool, but as I see it there 
is no dragon here, nor anything like a deep-pool.” Ryutan quietly 
answered, “You are really right in it.” 

A monk came to Kwankei which means “Kwan Rivulet,” and 

said, I heard very much of Kwan s Rivulet, but it is nothing but 

a bubbling spring.” The master of Kwankei said, “You just see a 

bubbling spring and not the Rivulet.” “What is the Rivulet?” “It 
runs as swiftly as the flying arrow!” 

As we can see in these instances, any object in the hands of Zen- 
men is converted into something else, into a subject fit for Zen dis¬ 
cussion. When the Kwankei master says, “as swiftly as the flying 
arrow, the rivulet becomes the one that runs across the whole 
area of reality. When the Ryutan master says, “You are right in it,” 

the locality where the master and the monk are shifts itself into 
the very center of the universe. 


v 

This is where the Zen differs from what is generally understood 
to be a religious teaching. It does not tell in any ordinary way what 
we have to do or what we have to think. It simply tells us a kind 
of story or rather makes us aware of the things we do uncon¬ 
sciously. Zen is a form of intuitionism, we might say, and this is 
what is meant by Zen being no more than our ordinary experience. 
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We live our life—which is experience—and do not speculate or in- 
tellectualize. We do not generalize. We do not abstract anything 
out of our daily experiences. We just go on living, though not ex¬ 
actly like other animals, for we know, when we drink or eat, that 
we are drinking or eating, and say so to others. However, we do 
not bring out before us each time we act what philosophers call 
general principles and try to regulate our conduct according to 
them. When we say “Good Morning” to our fellow-beings, or even 
to our animal friends or non-sentient plants, we do not first reflect 
that it is the human habit or our social way of doing things and 
therefore that we will follow the habit and properly greet other 
beings, and so on. Whatever reflections or generalizations or ab¬ 
stractions we make are the work of our leisure hours. No doubt, 
this is also our “daily experience,” part of our life. What I mean is 
that we do not consciously put our generalizations forward and 
then deduce our conduct out of them. We see the flowers and right 
away pronounce them pretty. We notice a baby drowning and we, 
sometimes even without thinking of our ability to save it, jump 
right into the water. 

There is something in every one of us which breaks out through 
our limited relative ego-centered self and asserts itself boldly. This 
is the Buddha-heart or his Great Compassionate Heart, mahd- 
karund. Zen ethics is based on this. There are no other “ethical 
principles” or moral injunctions given by an outside agent. Joshus 
stone-bridge is the Tao, the Great World-Way, which every one of 
us passes in our everyday experience even before we have estab¬ 
lished all kinds of abstractions and generalizations. And the bridge 
is not in the mountains of Joshu but in the heart beating in every 

one of us. 

VI 

A Zen master was asked, “What is the ultimate teaching of Bud¬ 
dhism?” The master answered, “A speckled bamboo cane of 
Hsiang.” “What does it mean, O Master?” “Every branch leaves 

traces of the tears,” was the answer. 

In connection with this mondo (“question and answer ) theie 

is a little story to be told. According to the legend, the Emperoi 

Shun who ruled China from 2255 to 2205 b.c. was known for his 
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filial piety and wise rulership. When he died his wives were so 
grieved that his grave by the Hsiang River is said to have been 
wet with their tears; the bamboos growing later on the spot came 
to be marked with the traces of this lamentation. Hence the bam¬ 
boo cane of Hsiang is speckled with traces of the tears. 

Whatever was in the mind of the master, it is significant from 
our point of view that he called the attention of his questioning 
monk to the traces of the tears shed bv the ancient ladies. What 
do these tears mean? They cannot just be sentimental tears. They 
come from the Great Compassionate Heart. Nature is said to be 
loveless, devoid of a soft heart; but it is nature and nothing else 
that has produced the human heart, susceptible of emotions of the 
highest and noblest significance. And it is Zen that takes hold of 
these emotions and makes them its most fundamental principles 
of action. The Great Compassionate Heart of Buddhahood is what 
constitutes the ethics of Zen, and this ethics is the ethics of service. 


Joshu asked Nansen, who was his teacher in Zen, “Where does 
the one go who knows it? The question in a sense is concerned 
with the doctrine of transmigration, we may say; for Joshu wanted 
to know whether a man of enlightenment suffers a rebirth. The 
doctrine of transmigration or reincarnation in connection with 
karmic causation runs through the whole history of Buddhism, and 
Joshu wished to have this problem clarified for posterity. Nansen’s 

answer was, “I would be a water-buffalo at one of my farmer- 
devotees in the village.” 

The water-buffalo is much used in southern China for farming. 
It is one of the most important farm-hands there. The idea of Nan¬ 
sen is: He as well as his monastery occupants have been well looked 
after in various ways by those farmers living down in the village 
at the foot of the mountain where the monastery is situated. They 
owe much to those peasants for supporting the monks who are 
thereby enabled to devote themselves free of care to the pursuit 
of their study—and this ought to be requited some day somehow. 
Hence Nansen’s desire to be born as a water-buffalo in his after¬ 
life and to work for the farmers; that is to say, to serve his com¬ 
munity in whatever capacity suits him best, not just to return the 

individual favors but to work for the general welfare of the com¬ 
munity as one of its members. 
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The water-buffalo is much in evidence in the early history of 
Zen which developed first in southern China. It is natural, there¬ 
fore, that the Zen masters would make much reference to it. One 
of the main characteristics of Zen Buddhism is its emphasis on 
work, all kinds of work, but principally manual work. The water- 
buffalo to a certain extent typifies this attitude on the part of Zen 
devotees, who would see it working hard on the farm as they come 
down from the mountains or go on traveling from one monastery 
to another in quest of truth and enlightenment. The Zen master 
therefore taught the gospel of work, which when translated into 
modern terminology means to serve others, to work for the general 
community—and this without grumbling, without theorizing, with¬ 
out the compulsion of “ought,” or of the categorical imperative, or 
of an external command invested with the power of punishment. 

Isan, a contemporary of Nansen, who died in the year 853, a 
little later than Nansen, had this to say to his congregation: “After 
my death I would be a buffalo on the farm of one of my farmer- 
devotees in the village, and on the left side of the animal these 
marks would be found, saying, ‘This is a monk from Isan.’ Should 
he then be called just a buffalo? But the marks read distinctly ‘A 
monk from Isan.’ Should he not be called a monk from Isan? But 
there is no doubt that he is a plain buffalo. What would be his 

proper designation?” 

Kvozan, chief disciple of Isan, came forward, bowed to him re¬ 
spectfully, and left the room. 

This may be regarded as a kind of conundrum. But in fact it is 
not. Nomenclature is not the point here. The main thing is to dis¬ 
cover within oneself the buffalo, hard-working and silently working 
from morning till evening, but not as a mere beast of burden. He 
is a monk from Isan who is fully conscious of himself and of the 
work he is doing; if he so wishes, he knows how to theorize, he 
may even give a sermon and exhort other fellow-beings to perfoim 
their part. He is a rational being. Zen thus has no ethical principles 
to teach. Zen just wants us all to work, not for selfish ends but 
from a great compassionate heart, which comes into opeiation only 
when we realize the doctrine of tathatd (suchness) and siinyata 

(emptiness). 
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Let me finish this chapter with another stone-bridge story which 
is really a continuation of the first one. A master of the Sung dy¬ 
nasty was asked, "As to the stone-bridge at Joshu, I know that it 
suffers asses and horses to pass over it; but what kinds of beings 
are allowed to cross the stone-bridge at Sankvo [the Three Gorges 
on the upper level of the Yangtze Kiang]?” Probably this master 
lived in this district where there was another reputed stone-bridge. 
The master answered, “Frogs and earthworms/' The monk thanked 
him for the answer saying, “In this case, each in accordance with 
its nature is benefited by the Buddha/' The master was somewhat 
sarcastic about it, “Do not be too sure of it, vou have not yet 
crossed it.” 

Unless we actually walk over this stone-bridge of suchness and 
emptiness, Zen would insist, we cannot come out to the world of 
morality or talk of ethical principles governing our conduct. The 
bridge spans the gap between spirituality and morality. 

If, however, I am asked to give the reader something perhaps 
more concrete and tangible from our worldly point of view, I 
would say that the Great Compassionate Heart is the ultimate 
principle on which our moral life depends. 



*^2 Chapter 31 

SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


HINDU ETHICS* 


Hindu philosophers have discussed ethics both from 
the subjective and from the objective viewpoint. Subjective ethics 
is related to individual discipline. Its purpose is the purification of 
the mind ( chittasuddhi ) and the consequent deepening of the 
inner life. It culminates in the realization of the Highest Good, 
which transcends and fulfills all relative values. This is the ethical 
standpoint of Sankaracharya, Patanjali, Ramanuja, and the Bud¬ 
dhist philosophers. Though they hold different views about the 
ultimate meaning of Realitv, vet all are unanimously agreed that 

O *9 * 

Reality is beyond the ordinary categories of good and evil. 

Objective ethics deals with social welfare. It is based upon the 
Hindu conception of duties ( dhorma ) determined by a mans po¬ 
sition in societv and his stage of life ( varndsramadharma) and also 
upon certain universal duties ( sddhdranadhanna ) common to all 
human beings. But objective ethics is not an end in itself. Ulti¬ 
mately it helps the individual to attain the Knowledge of Self or 
of God. All through Hindu ethics, both in its original formulation 
and in its later developments, the subjective value of action has 
been stressed. The reasons for this emphasis will be discussed latei. 

The ethical theories of the Hindus are determined by certain 
metaphysical concepts laid down in the Upanishads, which contain 
the wisdom of the Vedas, the highest authority of the Hindus in 
all matters pertaining to their religion and philosophy. Theiefoie 

w e shall first discuss the ethics of the Upanishads. 

According to the general Upanishadic view, the value of an 
action is to be judged by the degree of personal sacrifice in\ol\ed. 

° The writer gratefully acknowledges the material help he has derived, in pre¬ 
paring this chapter, from The Essentials of Ilhulu I'hilosophtj. by M. lbnvanna 
(Macmillan: and Ethics of the Uiiulus . by S. K. Maitra (Calcutta l m- 

\ ersity). 
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An action is judged meritorious if it involves a denial of personal 
comfort ( tapas ), together with renunciation ( ntjasa), on the doer’s 
part, though the action by itself may not be conducive to the im¬ 


mediate well-being of others. 


But the objectiv e value of action is not denied. The Chliundogya 
Upanishad (III. 17) describes life as a sacrifice ( yajna) which is 
to be performed by the advanced soul without any external cere¬ 
monies. In this sacrifice the gifts (which must accompany a sac¬ 
rifice) are enumerated as austerities (tapas), liberality (dunam). 


righteousness (arjavam), non-violence (ahimsa), and truthfulness 
(satyavachamam). A good action is thus extolled in the Mahand- 
rdyana Upanishad(9) : “As the scent is wafted afar from a tree 


laden with flowers, so also is wafted afar the scent of a good deed.” 
Wicked actions are universally condemned. Self-Knowledge is 
denied to him, says the Katha Upanishad (I. ii. 24), “who has not 
first turned away from wickedness, who is not tranquil and sub¬ 
dued, and whose mind is not at peace.” According to the Chhan- 
dogtya Upanishad (V. x. 9), dire consequences overtake a man 
who steals gold, who drinks spirits, who dishonors his teacher s 
bed, who kills a brahmin, and as a fifth, who associates with the 
above four.” The Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 9) enumerates the fol¬ 
lowing twelve duties, each of which is to be accompanied bv the 
study and the teaching of the Vedas: right dealing and truthful¬ 
ness, austerities, self-restraint, and tranquillity; (and as duties of 
a householder) feeding the sacred fire and the daily obligatory 
sacrifice (agnihotram), hospitality and courtesy, and duties to 
wives, children, and grandchildren. 

The geneial moral tone of the people in Upanishadic times is 
indicated in the Chhdndogya Upanishad (V. xi. 5) by the follow¬ 
ing statement of King Asvapali Kaikeya: “In my kingdom there is 
no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without an altar in his 
house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, much less an adulteress.” 

As stated above, Hindu ethics is primarily concerned with self- 
discipline leading to the liberation of the individual. The general 
trend of Indian philosophical thought can be summed up in the 
words of the Bhagavad Gita (VI. 5-6): “Let a man be lifted up 
by his own self; let him not lower himself; for he himself is his 
friend, and he himself is his enemy. To him who has conquered 
himself by himself, his own self is a friend, but to him who has not 
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conquered himself, his own self is hostile, like an external enemy.” 
The chief disciplines for subduing the lower self are austerity 
( tapas ) and renunciation (nydsa ). 

From the time of the Rig-Veda down to that of Ramakrishna, 
the practice of austerities has been accepted in India as an effective 
discipline for self-control, for curbing man’s selfish natural im¬ 
pulses. By this practice Hindu ascetics acquired superhuman and 
supernatural powers which exalted them far above the world of 
men, nay, even above the world of the gods. Through self-control, 
together with concentration, they penetrated into the mysteries of 
nature and the universe and acquired the wisdom that is their 
unique contribution to the world. Later on, however, asceticism 
was abused with the selfish aim of exciting wonder or of securing 
personal profit. This brought about the degradation of the lofty 
science of voga. 

* o 

In the earlier part of the Vedas one reads that the Creator God 
practiced austerities (tapas) in order to prepare Himself for the 
task of creation. Everything that is great in the universe is created 
through the pow er of tapas. According to a Vedic myth, the four 
first-created men renounced the world immediately after their 
birth, to practice austerities. As the universe could not be perpetu¬ 
ated bv such men, the Lord created others with worldly tendencies. 


Th e Katha Upanishad (II. i. 1) states that the sense-organs are 
created with an inclination to material pleasures and that is why 
embodied souls are entangled in this phenomenal life of unceasing 
birth and death; but calm sages turn their sense-organs inward in 
order to attain immortalitv. The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad (III. 


v. 1) exhorts us, as conditions for liberation in Brahman, to re¬ 
nounce the vearning for offspring, wealth, and.the heavenh worlds. 
The same Upanishad (II. iv. 1) describes \ajnavalkya s renouncing 
the world in search of immortality. In the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(III. 2) Bhrigu is repeatedlv asked by his father Varuna to seek 
Brahman by means of tapas; for tapas is Brahman. The Kcna Upan¬ 
ishad (33) speaks of tapas as the foundation of the Knowledge of 
Brahman. The C.hhdndooya Upanishad (II. 23), the Mundaka 
Upanishad (I. ii. 11), and the Prahm Upanishad (I. 10) prescribe 
austerities for anchorites, during the third stage of life, as the 
means for the soul’s passage to a higher heaven aftei death. Ac¬ 
cording to the Maitrdyani LJpanishad (IV 3), without asceticism 
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it is impossible to attain the Knowledge of the Self or to bring 
work to fruition. Mere mental austerities are not enough for the 
attainment of Self-Knowledge. That they must be accompanied 
by external signs is stated in the Mundaka Upanishad (III. ii. 4). 

The Katha Upanishad (II. ii. 1-3) does not allow any compro¬ 
mise between the ideal of pleasure and the ideal of the good; they 
are sharply distinguished, like darkness and light. Tie who chooses 
the pleasant misses the end. ' And again, ‘The fool chooses the 
pleasant out of greed and avarice." 

The practice of austerities does not mean the mere mortification 
of the body or the sense-organs. If these are weakened the spiritual 
goal cannot be achieved. This is described in the Katha Upanishad 
(I. hi. 3-9) by the illustration of the chariot. The body is compared 
to a chariot, the intellect or discriminative faculty to the charioteer, 
the mind to the reins, the senses to the horses, the sense-objects to 
the roads, and the embodied soul to the master of the chariot. The 
chariot can take the master to his destination only when it is well 
built, when the driver knows his wav, and when the reins are 
strong, the horses are firmly held in control, and the roads are well 
chosen. The seeker of liberation should possess a healthy body and 
vigorous organs, unfaltering determination, and an undistracted 
mind. His discrimination should guide his senses to choose only 
those objects which are helpful to Self-Knowledge. If, on the other 
hand, the body, the mind, or any other faculty is injured or sup¬ 
pressed, he cannot attain the goal, just as the rider cannot reach 
his destination if the chariot and the accessories mentioned above 
are not in good condition. The Katha Upanishad here emphasizes 
discrimination and will-power as two important elements in the 
practice of self-control. The Bhagavad Gita (XVII. 6) speaks of 
those as fools who “torture their bodily organs.” It extols (IV. 17) 

the man who is “temperate in his food and recreation, temperate 
in his exertion at work, temperate in sleep and waking.” 

Renunciation ( nyasa ) is the other discipline for self-perfection. 
This is the basis of the Hindu conception of the vamdsramadharma, 
or the duties pertaining to the castes and the stages of life. 

« The 1 ^° rd J dkama is derf ved from the root srama, which means 
to toil and conveys the idea of austerity. Each stage in life and 

position in society has its appropriate duty, the right performance 

ol which requires self-control and austerity. Through the four 
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stages of life a man learns progressive renunciation and gradually 
becomes purified of all earthly attachment. During the first stage 
he is a hrahmachdri, or celibate student. For twelve years, accord¬ 
ing to the Chhdndogya Upanishad (IV. x. 1), or a series of years 
(IV. iv. 5), he dwells in the house of his teacher, studying the 
Vedas and tending the sacrificial fire. Reverence and obedience 
mark his relationship with the teacher. At the end of this period, 
as the student takes leave of the teacher, the latter, as described 
in the Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 11), says to him, by way of admo¬ 
nition: "Speak the truth, do your duty, forsake not the study of 
the Vedas; after you have presented the appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the fine of your race is not broken.” He is 
further asked not to neglect his health and possessions, to honor 
father, mother, and guests, to be blameless in act and life, to honor 
superiors, to bestow alms in an appropriate manner, and in all 
doubtful cases to order himself according to the judgment of ap¬ 
proved authorities. 

The second stage is called garhasthya, or the life of a house¬ 
holder. At this stage the aspirant marries, pursues the study of the 
Vedas, performs daily sacrifices, and leads a life of self-control. It 
is required of him to establish a family, beget children, and do his 
duties according to his position in society. The householders life 

is the foundation of a healthy society. 

At the approach of old age the householder relinquishes family 

duties and retires into the solitude of the forest for the contempla¬ 
tion of the deeper mysteries of life. He is still bound to perform 
ritualistic worship; but in his case meditation takes the place of 


concrete ceremonies. 

The final stage of life’s journey is reached when, after the com¬ 
pletion of the third stage, one renounces the world and becomes a 
sannydsi. It is also sakfin the Upanishads that one can give up the 
world from any stage of life, whenever one feels dispassion for 
material things. A sannydsi is a free soul, cultivating the virtues of 
"chastity, poverty, truthfulness, and abstinence from doing injury 
to others.” He gives an assurance of fearlessness to all living beings. 
No longer bound by any social obligations, he is a living demon¬ 
stration of the unreality of the world and the reality of the Spirit. 

Every stage has its corresponding duties and responsibilities. It 
is the dutv of the student to acquire knowledge, the duty of the 
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householder to serve society according to his capability, the duty 
of the recluse to lead a life of contemplation, and the duty of the 
sannyasi to lead a life of purity, freedom, and fearlessness. A san- 
nyasi is free from all worldly duties. He relinquishes them while 
taking the vow of monasticism. He cultivates the Knowledge of 
Reality and constantly radiates that Knowledge. He is a free soul, 
beyond all categorical imperatives. But no unethical action is 
possible for him. He is the very embodiment of truthfulness, good¬ 
ness, and fearlessness. He no longer strives for ethical perfection; 
virtue embellishes all his actions. He devotes himself to the wel¬ 
fare of others without seeking any personal gain. Ethical disciplines 
prepare one for this highest consummation of human life. 

Caste duties, which have an important social bearing, are de¬ 
scribed in the Bhagavad Gita (XVIII. 42—44) and also by the var¬ 
ious Hindu lawgivers. They constitute the objective morality of 
the Hindus, that is to say, morality as represented in a code of ex¬ 
ternal acts and requiring outward conformity. The duties relative 
to the first three stages of life have similar implications. Duties ob¬ 
ligatory for brahmins are officiating at religious ceremonies and the 
study and teaching of the Vedas. The brahmins live on gifts made 
by members of other castes. The duties obligatory for the kshat- 
triya or military caste are protecting people from external oppres¬ 
sion and internal disturbances, guaranteeing the peace and 
prosperity of the people through wise administration of justice, 
chastising the wicked, supporting the righteous, and never turning 
their backs on the enemy on the battlefield. The duties of the 
vaisyas are trade, agriculture, and the breeding and rearing of 
cattle. The sudra caste should serve the three upper castes through 
manual labor, receiving protection from them in return. 

The caste-system is based on men’s admitted inequality—phys¬ 
ical, mental, and spiritual-at the moment of birth. This inequality 
is the result of a man s actions in his previous births, and he him¬ 
self is responsible for it. He will attain to a higher position in 
society by cheerfully discharging the duties of his present position. 
The four castes are the four principal parts of society and, there¬ 
fore, their welfare depends upon the welfare of each. A higher 
caste must show gentleness and compassion to a lower caste. In 
ancient India mixed dining and intermarriage were permitted 
among the different castes and the caste-rules were flexible. 
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Through the caste-system ruthless competition was eliminated and 
a harmonious relationship established. Further, through the caste- 
svstein India admitted the superiority of knowledge over military 
valor, the power of wealth, and organized labor. It preserved the 
integritv of Hindu society during the long period of ruthless alien 
rule. 

Objective morality, according to the Bhagavad Gita, is deter¬ 
mined bv a man’s position in caste. It is called dharma, which is 
the law of inner growth determining a man’s reaction to the outer 
world. The brahmin , the king, the merchant, the laborer, and the 
world-renouncing monk must observe their respective dharmas 
and thus ensure the well-being of society as a whole. Moral con¬ 
duct is relative to one’s birth and position in society. A man is 
warned to pursue his own dharma, however imperfect, and not to 
trv to imitate another man’s dharma, however perfect the latter 
appears to be. In the Gita (II. 31) Arjuna was admonished to pur¬ 
sue his dharma on the battlefield for the preservation of the moral 
order of society. He was born in a military caste and it was his 
duty to fight for the chastisement of the wicked and the protection 


of the righteous. 

The faithful performance of duties purifies a man s heart and 
mind by removing selfish impulses. Thus he becomes entitled to 
contemplate profound spiritual truths. In the end, says the Bhaga¬ 
vad Gita (XVIII. 66), he should give up all social duties and “take 
refuge in the Lord alone.” In communion with God a man finds 
the culmination of all relative values. Worldly duties prepare him 
for the fulfillment of his supreme duty, which is the realization of 


God. 

Besides the objective duties based on the castes and stages of 
life, there are laid down the common duties of men, the sadhara- 
nadharma, which is the foundation of the moral life. Manu, the 
lawgiver, enumerates them as follows: steadfastness ( dhaiiya ), 
forgiveness ( kshama ), good conduct ( dama ), non-appiopriation 
or the avoidance of theft (chouryabhava) , cleanliness ( indiiya- 
nigraha), wisdom ( dhi ), learning ( vidyd ), truthfulness (satya), 

and absence of anger (akrodha). 

It will be readily seen that most of the duties mentioned above 

aim at individual perfection. As stated before, the object of Hindu 
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ethics is to enable a man ultimately to conquer his lower self and 
attain freedom from passion, desire, and attachment. 

The purpose of objective morality is to create an ideal society 
which affords its members facilities for developing their highest 
potentialities. Such a society enables a man to cultivate the sub¬ 
jective morality, which aims at the purification of the mind. Equa¬ 
nimity of mind, detachment, and self-control are the necessary 
conditions for the practice of deep contemplation, through which 
one realizes ultimately the Highest Good. This Highest Good may 
be acosmic or cosmic, according to the metaphysical theories with 
which it is related. Sankaracharya, as will be seen later, speaks of 
the Highest Good as transcendental or acosmic. Therefore the 
highest man, according to him, discards all moral standards, sub¬ 
jective or objective. But though he does not strive after them, they 
cling to him like jewels. According to Ramanuja, an important in¬ 
terpreter of Vedanta, the moral virtues are not given up. For the 
highest man, they acquire a new significance. For instance, in his 
case, the ego and good and evil do not mean the same things as 
we understand them in our daily practical life. 

A few words may be said here to explain why objective morality 
or social welfare has been relegated to a secondary position in 
Hindu ethics. It is individuals, after all, who constitute society. If 
individual perfection is emphasized, so the Hindu philosophers 
argued, social welfare will follow automatically. Secondly, Hindu 
society, in olden times, was prosperous. The people, as a rule, 
prized spiritual values. The ideal man in society was the brahmin, 
who accepted the vow of voluntary simplicity and poverty. The 
general moral tone was high. Every man was expected to follow 
his own clharma, or duty. Men were generous and charitable. No 
great need was felt for organized charity, which even in European 
society became prominent only in the wake of the Industrial Rev¬ 
olution. And lastly, according to the dominant Hindu philosophical 
view, the empirical world is not ultimately real. All values here are 
impermanent. The pairs of opposites, such as good and evil and 
pain and pleasure, will always exist in the dual world. The sum 
total of human happiness and suffering remains constant. Hence 
moral laws have only an instrumental, not an intrinsic, value They 
show the way to freedom from the laws of the relative world. In 
the Hindu tradition, the ideal society should enable its members. 
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through proper discipline, to rid themselves of desires and attach¬ 
ment, and ultimately become world-renouncing sannydsis, who 

transcend all moral laws. 

The ethics of the Hindus is based upon metaphysical theories 
which deal with the Highest Good and the supreme end of life. A 
common feature of these theories is that the ultimate goal negates 
or transcends the empirical life. It is supra-moral. Sankaracharya’s 
doctrine of the ultimate goal completely negates the phenomenal 
life, whereas Ramanuja relates the moral duties to devotion to 
God, whose grace alone bestows liberation. But even in the latter 
instance, theddinary idea of duty is given up. The ethics of San¬ 
kara and Ramanuja will be discussed later. 

All Hindu philosophers, regardless of their conceptions of the 
supreme end of man, admit the empirical reality of the individual, 
endowed with volition, desire, will, conscience or consciousness of 
duty, emotion, and so forth. The goal of ethics is to tiain these in 
such a wav that thev will lead the individual to the realization of 
mokslui. or liberation. Therefore all schools of philosophy have de¬ 
scribed the virtues and their opposites in detail. It is expected of 
the moral agent that he follow the former and shun the latter. We 
propose to discuss the virtues and their opposites according to the 

classification of Nyaya and of Patanjali s system. 

Yatsyayana, in his commentary on the Nyaya aphorisms, classi¬ 
fies will into impious ( pdpdtmiLl) and auspicious (subha). The 
former leads to unrighteousness ( adlmnmi) and the latter to right¬ 
eousness ( dharnui Righteousness, it is necessary to add, is con¬ 
ducive to the Highest Good, whereas unrighteousness produces 
evil. The purpose of ethics is to subdue the impious and manifest 

tin' righteous will. * , , 

Unrighteousness may take three forms, namely, physical, verbal, 

and mental, depending upon the condition of its functioning 
Phvsical unrighteousness manifests itself as cruelty (himsa). theft 
(sinia), and sexual perversity (pratisulha maithuna 1; verbal 
unrighteousness as falsehood ( mithyd ), rudeness (katukt lb insin¬ 
uation (suchand), and gossip isambadilha R and mental unright¬ 
eousness, as ill-will ( pamdwlui 1, covetousness (ptmuhavyubltipsa 1, 
and irreverence ( n,1st iky,i). The above list covers both subjective 
and objective vices, and gives a specific direction to the volitiona 
life as a whole. It mav be noticed that even harsh words, which do 
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no visible wrong to anybody, as does cruelty or ill-will, are classi¬ 
fied as a vice. 

Righteousness ( dharma) also is threefold, namely, physical, 
verbal, and mental. Physical righteousness consists of charity 
( dana ), helping the distressed ( paritrdna ), and social service 
(paricharana). Verbal righteousness consists of truthfulness 
( satija ), speech conducive to the welfare of others (hitavachana ), 
and gentleness of speech (prityavachana). And lastly, righteousness 
of the mind consists of kindness or tenderness (daya), detachment 
( aspriha ), and reverence ( sraddha). It may be noted that this list, 
too, covers both subjective and objective duties. The purpose of 
good speech is the ultimate good of others. 

A Hindu philosopher broadly defines virtue as what is conducive 
to the welfare of others, and vice as what causes suffering to others. 

Patanjali, the author of Raja-yoga, describes the virtues that must 
be cultivated by spiritual seekers searching for liberation from the 
bondage of matter. These virtues purge the mind of evil passions 
and form the steel-frame foundation of spiritual life. They include 
non-injury ( ahimsd ), truthfulness ( satya), abstention from theft 
( asteya ), chastity or continence (brahmacharya ), and detachment 
from material objects (aparigraha). 

Non-injury is the basic moral duty and the mother of all virtues. 
It implies positive good will and kindness to all beings. One prac¬ 
ticing non-injury exercises self-restraint and self-sacrifice and ab¬ 
stains from greediness or inordinate hankering. Non-injury also 
requires control of hate, which often impels one to acts of cruelty; 
and mental alertness, in the absence of which one may commit acts 
of gieediness, hatred, and cruelty. Lastly, it includes gentleness, 
that is to say, abstention from harsh words. The other virtues, such 
as truthfulness and detachment, are to be practiced to the extent 
that they do not clash with the highest of all virtues, namely, non¬ 
injury. Mahatma Gandhi, as is well-known, recognized non-vio¬ 
lence as the basic virtue, and used it for the welfare of humanitv. 

Truthfulness is opposed to falsehood. It consists in correspond¬ 
ence of thought and speech with the objective fact or event estab- 
lished by valid proof. Therefore one practicing truthfulness must 
tulfall two conditions. First, he should ascertain the fact by such 
valid proof as direct perception, correct inference, and reliable 
testimony. Secondly, he should faithfully describe the fact with- 
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out any intentional deceit or unnecessary verbiage. Half-truths 
and evasions are to be treated as lies. But truthfulness, in order to 
be a virtue, must not hurt or injure others. Its purpose is the wel¬ 
fare of others. When such a purpose is not served, it is wise to re¬ 
main silent. What is true must be good and what is good must be 
true. A Hindu injunction says: “Speak the truth; speak the pleasant; 

but never speak an unpleasant truth. 

Abstention from theft implies that one must not unlawfully ap¬ 
propriate another’s property or harbor greediness. It also implies 
uprightness in thought, word, and deed. According to some com¬ 
mentators, this virtue condemns ownership or appropriation in 
every sense of the word; for the very idea of ownership is opposed 
to morality. Thus it really means absolute indifference to material 

advantages in life. 

The practice of continence, highly extolled by all the philoso¬ 
phers and mystics of India, implies, besides the literal meaning of 
the vow, abstention from lewdness in thought, speech, and action 
through any of the sense-organs. Through the practice of this 
virtue, one develops the capacity for subtle spiritual perception. 

The idea behind detachment from material objects is that their 
accumulation is generally tainted by cruelty or other blemishes. 
One can hardly earn, much less hoard, wealth without some sort 


of deceit or injury to others. 

According to Patanjali, the virtues enumerated above are to be 
cultivated without any exception as to particular creatures, and 
also without any restrictions as to specific occasions or particular 
methods (sarvathd sarvadd sarvabhutdndm anabhidroha). They 
are universal virtues and admit of no exceptions arising out of class, 
profession, place, or occasion. The morality laid down by Patanjali 
is quite different from the morality practiced in society by an aver¬ 
age person. The latter follows different moral standards: one for 
dealing with human beings, a second for animals, a third tor his 
countrymen, a fourth for foreigners, and so on. Patanjali, in or er 
to avoid the conflicts between the relative and the universal moral 

codes, lays down only the highest moral standard. 

A few words may be said here about the conceptions of morality 
in Jainism and Buddhism, which, though influenced by Hindu 

philosophical thought, fall outside orthodox Hinduism. 

The distinguishing feature of Jaina morality is that a moral 
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action is determined by the subjective intention ( abhisandhi ) of 
the agent and not merely by the results of happiness or suffering. 
Moral actions are bad if they are impelled by impure thoughts in 
the agent, and good if impelled by pure thoughts. The virtues in 
their tangible forms are almost the same as those described by the 
Hindu philosophers mentioned above, with the exception that the 
Jainas place forgiveness ( kshama) at the top. The Jaina virtues 
aim more at self-culture than at social service, though in actual 
practice the Jainas of India are most advanced in alleviating the 
misery not only of afflicted men but also of dumb animals and 
even insects. Nevertheless their motive is self-purification. 

Buddhist philosophers show a great sensitivity about virtues and 
their opposites. They recognize subconscious morality, and not 
merely the self-conscious morality of orthodox ethics. For instance, 
it is not merely manifest actions and words that are moral or im¬ 
moral, but even a disposition of the mind can fall under these 
classifications. Thus unrighteousness begins to accumulate if a man 
resolves that from a certain date he will earn his living by plun¬ 
dering and killing other human beings, even though this resolution 
may be put into effect only after a long time. A fisherman, for in¬ 
stance, begins to accumulate the result of unrighteous action from 
the day he completes the weaving of a net with which fish will be 
caught at a future date. Likewise, the subjective act of a pious 
resolution may incline one’s personality in the direction of right¬ 
eousness, even though the conscious action may appear much 
later. Furthermore, Buddhists speak of institutional morality, which 
is not generally found in other systems of ethics. The founder of 
an institution is responsible for the good and evil effects of the 
institution. For example, if a man establishes a temple in which 
animals will be sacrificed, he is committing an immoral action. 

As has been stated above, Indian ethics aims at the purification 

of the mind with a view to the attainment of personal liberation. 

Thus such virtues as non-violence, detachment, compassion, and 

reverence are highly prized ethical qualities with the Hindus. In 

contrast, the Greeks emphasized the social virtues. Two of the 

characteristic Greek virtues are justice and friendship-the former 

emphasizing a proper regard for the rights of others, and the latter 
being a social quality. 

Ethics, being the rules of conduct either for self-purification or 
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for social welfare, is not an end in itself. According to Hinduism, 
as already noted, it is a means to the experience of the transcen- 
t ental life or the life of freedom. The different systems of Hindu 
philosophy conceive different ideals of freedom. According to 
Nyaya, Samkhya, and non-dualistic Vedanta, it implies the total 
negation of the empirical life. Though the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
philosophers conceive negation itself as the ultimate freedom, those 
of Samkhya and non-dualistic Vedanta describe freedom in terms 
of knowledge and bliss. According to Ramanuja, negation is only 
a step to the reaffirmation of experience in relation to the Godhead. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the metaphysical the- 
oiies of the various Hindu philosophical systems. 

According to Nyaya and Vaiseshika, pain and pleasure-like in¬ 
telligence, desire, aversion, conation, righteousness, unrighteous¬ 
ness, and predisposition due to past experience—do not belong to 
the essential nature of the self or Atman, though they are its spe¬ 
cific qualities. Freedom is the escape ( apavarga ) from both pain 
and pleasure. It is a state of perfect repose, bereft of consciousness. 
As a man is eager to seek his own freedom, likewise he should help 
others to achieve theirs. The liberated soul, after the death of the 
body, is totally free of thought, feeling, and will, but before death 
it continues to exercise right knowledge, right volition, right will, 
and right feeling. Evil is due to the association of the self with the 
body and the mind. Though the physical body is destroyed at 
death, yet the self will assume another body in accordance with 
the law of rebirth. But the mind will always be in contact with 
the self. Liberation consists in the recognition of the fact that 
though the self is actually related to the body and the mind, that 
relationship is by no means essential to it. Right knowledge severs 
the relationship and ignorance creates it. Ignorance produces aver¬ 
sion and attachment and is the root cause of the life of the world, 
with its sorrows and fleeting joys. 

As the self is beyond pleasure and pain, so also it is beyond 
righteousness ( dharma ) and unrighteousness ( adharma ), which 
produce them. After the attainment of self-knowledge, a man will 
continue to perform right action, which is free from self-interest 
and short-sightedness. The preliminary discipline for the realiza¬ 
tion of freedom is the practice of detachment, which is, after all, 
the intrinsic nature of the self. During this stage the moral virtues. 
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especially the control of selfish desires and impulses, are cultivated. 
This is followed by the attainment of the seriousness of mind nec¬ 
essary for acquiring the ultimate knowledge of truth through study 
and reflection. The last step consists in meditation ( yoga ) on the 
ultimate truth, which results in the direct experience of truth. 

According to the systems of Samkhya and Yoga, which rest on 
a common metaphysical foundation, individual selves (purushas) 
are innumerable, there being as many as there are living entities. 
In their true essence they are light and sentiencv. They are de¬ 
sireless and actionless. Another fundamental category of the two 
systems is nature ( prakriti ), undifferentiated, non-dual, and in¬ 
sentient. It is, however, complex in the sense that it consists of 
three factors called gunas. These are sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
Sattva, roughly speaking, denotes what is pure and fine; rajas, 
what is active; and tamas, what is static and offers resistance. They 


have their psychological counterparts in calmness, passion, and 
inertia. By the proximity of the purusha, or the self-conscious en¬ 
tity, prakriti undergoes a transformation and becomes the varie¬ 
gated world. Intellect, ego, mind, sensory organs, motor organs, 
subtle elements, and gross elements are all modifications of nature. 
Their activity, due to the proximity of the purusha, is reflected in 
the purusha , which thus appears to experience pleasure and pain 
in the empirical world. This reflection, which is of the nature of 
illusion, is the cause of the purushas bondage. There is a design 
in prakriti. It creates a desire in the purusha for the experience of 
material objects, furnishes the objects of enjoyment, and ultimately 
creates disgust for all material experiences, thus paving the way 
for its freedom. In short, prakriti helps the purusha to attain free¬ 
dom. 

Freedom, according to Samkhya and Yoga, consists in the pu¬ 
rushas realizing aloofness or escape ( kaivalya) from prakriti and 
its experiences. This puts an end to the suffering created by the 
illusory identification with nature. According to non-dualism, the 
individual self, in a state of freedom, realizes its oneness with 
the Universal Soul, or Brahman, but according to the two systems 
under discussion, there is no such absolute self; the individual self 
comes to exist by itself through extrication from prakriti. It dis¬ 
covers its own pure light and consciousness. This interpretation is 
denied by Nyaya and VaiSeshika, according to which consciousness 
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is a specific quality produced in the self by conjunction with nature 
or prakriti. 

The disciplines prescribed by Samkhya and Yoga for the attain¬ 
ment of freedom are, in general, of the same nature as in other 
systems. They consist in the cultivation of detachment and medi¬ 
tation. Patanjali lays down eight accessories of yoga. The first two, 
ijama and niijama, consist of non-injury, truthfulness, abstention 
from misappropriation of others’ property, continence, the giving 
up of possessions, and so forth. They have already been discussed. 
They are followed by posture, the regulation of the breath, the 
withdrawal of the senses ( uparati ), the steadying of the mind 
(dharana ), contemplation ( dhydna ), and absorption ( samadhi ). 
Of these six, the first three aim at securing the control of the physi¬ 
cal frame with a view to facilitating the control of the mind. The 
last three help to secure a gradual mastery of the restless mind. 
Patanjali mentions devotion to God as a help to meditation. Sam¬ 
khya is atheistic; it does not accept a Creator God. The liberated 
soul, detached from prakriti, lives the life to which it has become 

accustomed, but it is free from “passion, pain, and guilt.” 

The philosophy of Purva-mimamsa, like that of Vedanta, is based 
upon the revelation of the Vedas. It, however, emphasizes the 
ceremonial part of the Vedas and not the Upanishads. The very 
word mimamsa, meaning investigation, suggests that the Vedas 
should not be accepted without reflection or reasoning. Jaimim is 


the Great philosopher of Purva-mimamsa. 

According to this system, the self, which is different in each 

body and which is eternal and all-pervading, consists of two ele¬ 
ments: a spiritual and a non-spiritual. With respect to its spintua 
part, the self is the seer, that is to say, the witnessing subject of i s 
experience, and also the object of the cognition I am He. Knowl¬ 
edge is a process in the self. It undergoes a change m the knowing 
of objects. The process of knowing directly leads to the revelation 
or the manifestation of the self. With respect to its non-spiritual 
part it is subject to transformation in the form of cognition, pleas- 
me pain, and so forth. Pain and pleasure are not states oi the 
mind P as in the Samkhva and Vedanta philosophies, but transfer- 

’ r i • i T . nrf . *-h e self purva-mimamsa postu- 

mations of the non-spiritual paitot tne sen. r ^ 

latcs a multiplicity of material ultimate* underlying the world 
The universe is without beginning and end. The theory of cycles 
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is rejected. The individual entity may come into existence, grow, 
and decay, but the physical universe as a whole always exists. 
This system differs from materialistic philosophy in that it accepts 
spiritual values and posits the survival of the soul and the doctrine 
of karma. Its special feature is its emphasis on the ethical order of 
the universe. Purva-mimamsa does not accept the idea of God and 
hence divine grace has no place in its scheme of salvation. 

The concepts of dharma and adharma play an important part in 
the philosophy of Jaimini. Dharma is what is prescribed by the 
Vedas to be a man’s duty, and applies principally to religious cere¬ 
monies. Adharma is the opposite of dharma. But moral conduct is 
not excluded from dharma. It is, on the contrary, a necessary con¬ 
dition for the fruition of the practice of the Vedic ceremonies. The 
five obligatory Vedic duties include the study of the Vedas, the 
performance of sacrifices, the offering of oblations to ancestors, 
hospitality to guests, and the feeding of birds. The Vedas simply 
tell us that certain means produce certain ends—a knowledge which 
a man cannot acquire from any other source. But the Vedas can¬ 
not create the desire in a man’s mind to pursue the good and shun 
evil. According to the Prabhakara school of Purva-mimamsa, 
duties should be pursued for their own sake. It defines the ultimate 


goal of man as the realization of the moral imperative as duty 
(niyogasiddhi). The Vedas do not prescribe any reward but 
merely state what is to be done. It is not imperative that the right 
should produce a desirable result; the right may be right in itself. 
Work should be done from a sense of duty and not from the in¬ 
clination of the mind. According to Kumarila Bhatta, another im¬ 
portant Purva-mimamsa philosopher, moksha, or liberation, consists 
in the dissolution of the individual’s connection with the empirical 
world, and not in the dissolution of the empirical world itself, as 
Sankara would say. A man is connected with the world through his 
senses and their objects. Thus he is subject to pleasure, pain, and 
the rest. Freedom is the cessation of this connection and, conse¬ 
quently, is an escape from pleasure, pain, and the rest. According 
to certain philosophers of this school, there is a natural happiness 
of the self, which remains hidden during the state of bondage, but 
which manifests itself during the state of freedom. This happiness 
of the self is experienced by the mind alone, without the instru- 
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realitv i g d° >,‘3' i* he . reahty of dlversit y is not ultimate. This 
.eahty s admitted by the Vedas as a concession to the empirical 

mode of thought. Sankara teaches the ultimate unity of existence. 
But as unity is a correlative of diversity, he describes his system 
non-dualism and not as monism. He does not teach a featureless 
,° r ‘\ fe uni ty> w ^ich would be pure nothing.” He denies the many 
u oes not affirm the One. According to Sankara, diversity is 
illusory ( mithijd) . The real is what is eternal; the unreal is what 
is absolutely non-existent. Brahman is the only reality. The uni¬ 
verse is neither real nor unreal. That it is not immutable and eter¬ 
nal is apparent to all. At the same time, it is not unreal like “the 
son of a barren woman.” Thus the universe is an illusory appear¬ 
ance, something psychologically given but not logically established. 
The universe is an appearance depending upon Brahman for its 
apparent reality. The familiar example given is that of the rope 
appearing as a serpent. The serpent depends upon the rope, and 
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not the rope upon the serpent. Likewise, the universe is dependent 
upon Brahman, and not vice versa. The names and forms that con¬ 
stitute the universe are purely conventional. 

The self ( jiva) is also an illusory appearance of Brahman. But 
this appearance is of a different kind. This is explained bv the 
example of a white conch-shell appearing yellow when seen 
through a yellow glass. The Knowledge of Reality removes the 
universe altogether, revealing Brahman in its place; but the same 
knowledge does not altogether do away with the jiva, but only 
with a certain aspect of it, namely, finitude. When the true nature 
of the rope is realized, the serpent as such altogether disappears; 
but when the yellow glass is removed, the conch-shell, which for- 
merely appeared yellow, now looks white, which is its true color. 
The illumined person denies the world; at the same time he affirms 
the underlying reality of Brahman, which constitutes the reality 
of all diverse objects. Brahman appearing through the limiting 
adjuncts of the mind is the jiva. The individual soul looked at from 
the standpoint of the Absolute is Brahman. It is not altogether 
negated by true knowledge; on the contrary, it is affirmed as Brah¬ 
man. To sum up, Brahman is the sole reality, which appears as 
both the objective universe and the individual self. With the 
Knowledge of Brahman, the self is not lost in It; the self only real¬ 
izes that it has always been Brahman. This is the meaning of the 
identity of jiva and Brahman. 

Sankara does not admit any causality in Brahman, which is Pure 
Being, but says that causality operates only in the empirical sphere, 
in the realm of becoming. The universe is not a chaos but a cosmos! 
Brahman is its ground, in the sense that the rope is the ground of 
the illusory serpent. The appearance of the world does not effect 

«j n ^ e in Brahman itself. This view is known as vivartavada, 
the doctrine of false transformation or apparent change.” Accord¬ 
ing to Samkhya-Yoga and Nyaya-Vaiseshika, change or transfor¬ 
mation is real. 

The cause of apparent change is may a. It is a power, inscrutable 
to the finite mind, which inheres in Brahman and is responsible 
tor the appearance of the universe and the individual self The 
universe constantly changes; yet through these transformations 
something persists. These two facts give rise to the idea of unity 
m diversity. Sankara denies any relationship between these two 
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entirely disparate entities. Yet an ignorant man establishes a re¬ 
lationship between them and states that the unchanging Brahman 
either creates the universe or transforms Itself into it. This is maya. 
The same is true of the individual creature. No relationship is pos¬ 
sible between the changing body and the unchanging Spirit (At¬ 
man). They are as opposed to each other as hght and darkness. It 
is through ignorance that one establishes a relationship between 

them. 

The Spirit, which is the underlying reality behind the universe, 
is Brahman, or the non-dual Absolute. Whatever reality the world 
reveals is derived from It. Hence when a non-dualist negates the 
world, he only denies its existence as independent of Brahman. 
Brahman is devoid of both unity and diversity, which are the char¬ 
acteristic features of the world. It transcends all empirical attri¬ 
butes and is described in the Upanishads by the well-known 
formula “Neti, neti .” This Brahman is identical with the inmost 
spirit in the individual creature. It is not an abstraction. The reality 
of Brahman can no more be doubted or denied than can the reahty 
of the individual. The very doubter or denier is Brahman. 

The jiva , or the individual creature, is a mixture of self and non¬ 
self the latter comprising the mind, the senses, and the body. 1 e 
non-self is called avidya, or nescience. The mixture is of the nature 
of wrong identification, because the two cannot be really identified 
This false identification is the cause of all our confusions an 

troubles in life. It creates the idea of ego. All our daily ex P™ 
of life are based upon an erroneous mixture of truth and untru . 
Liberation consists" in overcoming this false idenfficatron and 
transcending the ego. When a man goes beyond theego,^he truy 
knows himself. The self in its true character rs the w.toes ; 
sciousness, and therefore is the same*• "m The wnness^ 
involved in all empirical thought. The tr Ordinary 

(n;:^ arises when the true self functions, as a result of a^ya, 

through the mind and senses. ^ of human life is 

According to non-duahstic . ’ S the destructio n of 

liberation from ignorance, resulting no 

an misery but in the attainment of pos.bv bhs, ■Theseff ^ ^ 

« is^tin^ished from the real or transcen- 
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dental bliss which is the very stuff of the self. This bliss always 
exists in the self but is covered by ignorance. Therefore the real 
bliss is not to be created but simply to be discovered. This dis¬ 
covery takes place through right knowledge. For its attainment, 
the seeker must practice constant hearing (sravana ), reasoning 
( manana ), and contemplation (nididhijasana). Contemplation re¬ 
sults in immediate experience. But certain disciplines, mostly 
ethical, are a prerequisite to the practice of contemplation. They 
include various duties of life which are to be performed in the 
manner taught in the Bhagavad Gita, that is, with no desire for 
external fruit, but with a view to removing all selfish impulses. For 


a beginner, the life of quietism is condemned. It is only through 
the disinterested performance of duties that one rids oneself of 
egotistic tendencies, so firmly rooted in the dualistic life. But eth¬ 
ical actions do not directly produce liberation; they only generate 
in the seeker’s mind the desire for knowledge. Therefore morality 
is a remote or mediating cause of liberation. Knowledge alone can 
bring freedom. 

The illumined soul is called a jivanmukta, or free soul. Though 
associated with the body, he knows that the self is completely 
separate from it. He leads a life of service to others. But the basis 
of his service is the knowledge of the oneness of all. For this reason 
he works not under the constraint of obligation but through spon¬ 
taneous love. Duty as such has no meaning for the free soul, but 
he is never indifferent to the world. The life Sankaracharya him¬ 
self led is an illustration of this attitude. At a period of great spirit¬ 
ual crisis in India he devoted himself to the reform of Hindu 
society. Besides being a unique philosopher, he was one of India’s 
greatest social and religious reformers. 

The ethics of non-dualistic Vedanta is directly derived from its 
metaphysics, which has been briefly described above. It can be 
regarded from two standpoints: the ascetic and the positive. Let 
us consider first the ascetic aspect. 

Under the influence of maya, as already stated, the physical 
universe comes into existence, and by it the universe is sustained. 
Secondly, the same maya is the cause of the delusion under whose 
influence the individual jiva engages in various activities of life in 
order to enjoy happiness and shun misery. It regards the objective 
environment, which includes other jivas, as entirely distinct from 
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itself. It develops love and hate for certain of these other jivas, 
and remains indifferent toward the rest. Thus as a consequence of 
may a , the individual soul first forgets its true nature; secondly, 
holds the wrong belief that it is separate from others; and lastly, 
comes to see a physical and social environment to which it reacts 
in diverse ways. Suffering, which is the evil consequence of maya , 
springs from the second of these, namely, the wrong belief that 
the individual soul is separate from other living beings. For in 
deep sleep a man may forget his real nature, yet he does not ex¬ 
perience any suffering; and further, in the same deep sleep, the 
outside world exists, as attested by other waking creatures, without 
causing any harm to the sleeper. Therefore the bitter effect of 
maya is felt when the individual soul, under its influence, identifies 
itself with the body, mind, and senses, and creates the notion of 
I-consciousness (ahatn) or ego. It is this that brings the conflict 
between T” and “vou.” Egoism is the source of all evil. Selfishness 

s O 

is sin, as has been declared by all religions. Hence a man seeking 
liberation should first of all renounce the ego, that is to say, give 
up all private or personal interests. Thus the non-dualistic morality, 
in one of its phases, preaches the ascetic ideal of self-denial. 

But all this is a sort of negative ethics, and must be supple¬ 
mented by another, a positive aspect. As stated before, maya hides 
from us the ultimate truth, which reveals man’s identity with Brah¬ 
man, as expressed in the Upanishadic statement: “That thou art” 
( tattvamasi ). Man is therefore more than the finite or narrow self. 
He is really the Universal Self, though oblivious of it on account of 
a veil concealing his true nature. It is the duty of man to recognize 
this fact and realize his oneness with Brahman. But an intellectual 


recognition is not enough; his everyday action must be influenced 
by it. To be sure, this is a rare attainment. But every man searching 
for the nature of his relationship with others can be told that all 
individuals are, in essence, the same as Brahman. Men are not 
fundamentally different from one another. Consequently it is the 
duty of all to avoid discrimination between one man and anothei 
and to cultivate a feeling of kindliness and love for all. 

For the non-dualist, this love extends to all living creatures and 
is not confined onlv to men. When a man is asked to love his neigh¬ 


bor, he should also be told that every living being is his neighboi. 
This all-embracing attitude is based upon the belief that all living 
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beings have souls, though all may not have reached the same state 
of spiritual growth. The universal love advocated by non-dualism 
not only precludes all hatred but also the attitude of indifference. 
It denies the anthropocentric view that man is the center of crea¬ 


tion and that he alone is endowed with a soul, just as astronomy 
long ago discarded the geocentric view of the universe. The love 
taught by non-dualistic ethics is based upon the fundamental one¬ 
ness of all living beings. The reason advanced for such love is tire 


unreal nature of the commonly felt difference between one sentient 
object and another, which difference, as stated before, is the result 
of maya. Any expression of love that is not related to oneness is 
only a reflection of true love; for whether one knows it or not, the 
unity of existence is the ultimate truth. 

It is commonly held by uncritical persons that the theory of 
maya denies ethics: if the individual souls are unreal, then what 
room is there for the cultivation of a moral attitude? We have tried 


to show that the non-dualistic ethics implies both self-denial and 
self-affirmation. It should not be forgotten that what is denied is 


the narrow, apparent, and egotistic self. But this self that is af 


firmed is the real and universal Self. The aspirant, according to 
non-dualistic Vedanta, should renounce actions undertaken solely 
for the purpose of enjoying personal fruit ( kamyakarma ), but ad¬ 
here to the daily obligatory duties (nityakarma ), animating them 
with unselfish love for all sentient beings. 

Ramanuja agrees with Sankara in describing moksha as a state 
of positive bliss, but differs from him in certain important prin¬ 
ciples. First, Ramanuja holds that the self is an individual entity 
and not one with Brahman. Secondly, the self is not pure con¬ 
sciousness, but a thinking subject, with consciousness as its essen¬ 
tial attribute. Thirdly, the self, in the state of moksha , does not lose 
its individuality by merging itself in Brahman or the Godhead. 
Brahman, the self, or jiva, and the physical world are three differ¬ 
ent entities, equally eternal, but at the same time inseparable from 
one another. The jiva and the universe may be described as the 
body of God, who is their soul and animates them. They cannot 
exist without God. Ramanuja’s system is known as Visishtadvaita, 
often translated as qualified non-dualism, which really implies the 
unity of the Godhead holding within itself the differentiations of 
the soul and the universe. In the state of liberation the inseparable 
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relationship between God, the soul, and the universe is recognized, 
the two latter realizing their entire dependence upon God. 

Prakriti, or nature, is insentient, with sattva, rajas, and tamas as 
its attributes. It is entirely dependent upon God and is often de¬ 
scribed as His body or garment. The physical world evolves from 
prakriti under the guidance of God, who rules it, remaining within 
it, though separate from it. As long as the diverse physical objects 
exist, they are inseparable from nature. 

The jiva, or individual self, is different from God but not inde¬ 
pendent of Him. Ramanuja believes in a plurality of selves. They 
are coeval with God. The self is atomic and intelligent. Intelligence, 
which is an attribute of the soul, is eternal and all-pervading. But 
it can contract or expand, depending upon the unrighteous or 
righteous action that the self performs. The self is intrinsically 
happv, but suffers from misery as a result of past wicked actions. 
There are three kinds of souls: some are eternally free, some have 
achieved freedom through self-discipline, and some are still in the 
process of transmigration. 

God is the immanent principle in prakriti as well as in individual 
souls. Prakriti and individual souls are entirely subject to His con¬ 
trol; thev subserve His purpose. God, as Ramanuja puts it, exists 
for Himself, whereas the souls and the universe exist for God. God, 
together with souls and nature, is an organic whole, just as the 
human soul, together with the living cells and the body, is an or¬ 
ganic unitv. Being the essence of intelligence, God is self-revealing 
and free from defects, and is the possessor of all auspicious quali¬ 
ties. Omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent, He is all-merciful. 
Bv 11 is grace man is redeemed. 

Liberation, in Visishtadvaita, consists in the attainment of 
heaven or the world of God, who is called Narayana. In heaven 
the liberated soul enjovs perfect freedom and bliss. There are two 
main practices for the attainment of liberation. One is total self- 
render to God ( prapatti) with complete trust in His power and 
acy; the other is line of God ( bhakti ), which can be cultivated 
In means of certain disciplines. The first of these disciplines is 
called karma-yoga. One must perform one’s duties according to 
one’s position in life, completely surrendering the fruit to God. 
The main purpose of work is to please God. The most important 
duty, according to Ramanuja, is to worship God through appio- 


sin 

nu 
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priate images, sacred formulas, and so on. The second discipline 
is the cultivation of jndna, or knowledge, by which the seeker 
meditates on the relationship of the soul with God, and also its 
distinction from matter, with which it is at present associated 
through ignorance. The eternal dependence of the soul upon God 
is the unceasing theme of his contemplation. But, unlike Sankara, 
Ramanuja teaches that self-knowledge is not in itself the goal of 
life; it is a necessary discipline for God-realization. The third disci¬ 
pline is bhakti-yoga, which means constant meditation on God. It 
is a loving meditation for its own sake, and not a blind faith. This 
meditation leads to a “firm recollection” ( dhruvdsmriti ), charac¬ 
terized by a vivid and intense attachment to God, who is medi¬ 
tated upon. Through these three disciplines the devotee attains 
love of God. The actual goal is realized after the dissolution of the 
body. In the heavenly world the soul’s intelligence becomes all- 
pervading and does not require the instrumentalitv of the sense- 


organs. It may be added that the chief discipline of liberation is 
the practice of self-surrender to God ( prapatti ). Without total 
resignation of self-will, no one can earn divine grace, which alone 
leads to liberation. 


Ramanuja does not insist on sanmjdsa, or the renunciation of 
action, at any stage of spiritual progress. Duties, according to one’s 
station, must be performed throughout life. As the aspirant makes 
progress, more and more he combines the knowledge of God with 
his work. Neglect of duty brings evil results and deprives one of 
God’s grace. Thus a householder, too, can strive for and attain 
liberation. The relinquishment of the obligations of a householder, 
however, may not accelerate its attainment. 

The principal exponent of the dualistic school of Vedanta is 
Madhva (1199—1278 a.d. ). Like Sankara and Ramanuja, he too em¬ 
braced monastic life and became known as puma prajna, or com¬ 
pletely enlightened. He preached a theistic doctrine, identifying 
the supreme God with Vishnu. His philosophy is pluralistic and 
realistic. Not only are individual souls distinct from one another 
and from matter; material objects also are so. Objects exist inde¬ 
pendently of knowledge. He claims to have derived his knowledge, 
like Sankara and Ramanuja, from the Upanishads, the Bhagavad 
Gita, and the Vedanta-sutras. 

Belief in God, according to Madhva, is entirely based on scrip- 
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tural evidence, the unaided faculties of men being quite incompe¬ 
tent for the purpose of knowing Him. God is the efficient cause o 
the world prakriti being the material cause. Madhva speaks of five 
forms of difference (bheda), namely, the difference between God 
and souls, between souls and souls, between God and matter be¬ 
tween souls and matter, and lastly between one material object 
and another. But both souls and the universe are dependent upon 
God and are guided by His will. God is immanent m the world 

and controls it from within. .11 

It should, however, be stated that Madhva s system is not plural¬ 
istic in the ordinary sense of the term, for he says that there is only 
one independent entity, and not many. Nothing but God exists m 
its own right. The possessor of all excellent qualities, e is un 
knowable § to the senses. He cannot even be completely known 
through scriptural revelation. Two of His attributes are infinite 
power and infinite mercy. He is endowed with the essence of bliss. 
The conception is personal, but God’s personality is of an absolute 
khid He is P not only the creator and the destroyer but also the con- 
troUer of the universe in its every aspect. Individual souls and mat- 

b e ing ,— 

from all the others and unique in its > m P e . rf “ J^ 0 . 

ranee. Each soul is atomic. Madhva speaks o *ree cUsses^ ^ 
those that are bound but may become . relative 

mitted to eternal transmigration wlth ” * e J P ^ a „ ently l0 the 
universe, and lastly, those w o are ^ nQ( beIieve j„ universal 
miseries ’ of hell. Evidently Madhva does ; divine 

salvation. Thus a restriction is put on human ettor 

g race - c wnsara is beginningless ignorance 

-substances” of his system. On account of d in tting rid 

of God and of his own natee-Salva man a 
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kind of mediate knowledge regarding himself, which becomes im¬ 
mediate as man attains salvation through God s grace. The knowl¬ 
edge of God is essential for release. Though one can learn about 
God from the sciiptures, yet direct experience is possible through 
steadfast meditation. The distinction between the selves remains 
even after salvation. The bliss and the knowledge that a free self 
experiences are inferior to the bliss and knowledge of God. 

The essential discipline for release is unbroken love ( bhakti ) for 
God. In order to cultivate this love, the aspirant should ponder 
about His greatness and goodness. Love of God draws down His 
grace, which is the final means of salvation, other disciplines being 
mere aids to it. Love of God, in Madhva’s system, should be more 
intense than the love man may possess for himself and for material 
things. It should not be deflected by anv worldly obstacle. A feel- 
ing of detachment toward the world and the performance of one’s 
appointed duties in the spirit of the Bhagavad Gita engender divine 
love. Besides, the aspirant should hear the scriptures from a qual¬ 
ified preceptor, reflect on their meaning, and then constantly med¬ 
itate upon it. Madhva, like Ramanuja but unlike Sankara, rejects 
the theory of jivanmukti, or liberation in the human body. There¬ 
fore a man should never relinquish his duties, which include the 
religious rites prescribed by the scriptures. 

From this brief description of the different metaphysical systems 

given above one can draw certain universal conclusions regarding 
the ethics of the Hindus. 8 8 

The goal of life is not the attainment of ethical perfection 

through moral action, but rather liberation from the dual conflicts 

o the phenomenal world, and the attainment of felicity. The 

Hindu philosophers are skeptical about the possibility of realizing 

perfection as long as one remains attached to the finite world 

Ethical virtues are cultivated not for their own sake but to serve 

a higher end. Ethics is based upon metaphysics and determined 

y it. In the Hindu tradition there is an integration of religion and 

philosophy. The one purifies the emotions and the other cultivates 

the intellect Further, religion helps in the practice of contempla- 

ion and philosophy m the exercise of discrimination. Right action 

is possible when emotion and intellect balance each other and 

meditation makes the mind steady. A bird flies gracefully because 
of its two wings and tail. 7 
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In the state of moksha, or liberation, the empirical life is tran¬ 
scended The bound soul cannot understand tire thought and 
action of the free soul any more than the embryo in egg can 
know the nature of the outside world as seen by a full-fledged 
bud. Ultimate Reality, whether the Personal God or the I^onal 
Absolute is of the nature of goodness, beaut)', and truth whose 
reflections are seen in their counterparts in the empirical world. 
Thev belong to two levels of experience. The actions of a person 

:1 but he can never perform an action which is unethtcal or m- 

unions to society. He is the inspirer of ethical laws 

Ml Hindu philosophers agree that faith, knowledge, andI work 
are ncccLan disciplh.es for the attainment of liberation. The dd- 
ferencc lies in the relative importance given to each of them. E 
an uncompromising non-dualist like Sankara has 'composed many 

hvmns in which the aspiring soul s eams lot ut ‘ tel .lv°eon- 

! fri mu dn liberation from the world. Though utteii) 

::„::.d',l»m hmme unreal,., of the phenomenal universe^ 

im w" one of the most untiring social and religious workers of h, 

“The value of moral action, especially as spiritual discipline j 
recognized by all the phil^ph^M.^ Hindu 

thinkers have stressed subjective 

been discussed. It is consistent wt.h then "e^P^ “ , compe . 

Cooperation anil consociation will P" oppressive attitude 

tition. The Hindus never admired a ruthless, opp'iss^ ^ ^ 

in a man. Under such conditions thin d cl ,. uitv . The 

necessity for moral actions in the foim 1 1 tlle part 

"widow’s mite” given with love .^tlTostentatious gen- 
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A man of pure heart alone is capable of practicing the higher 
spiritual disciplines, such as love of God and surrender to the di¬ 
vine will. Without inner purity one cannot even become con¬ 
vinced of the existence of God. The aspirant with a pure heart can 
understand the scriptures, reason about their teachings, and con¬ 
template their meaning. Every man in society is born with certain 
debts and obligations. The gods, or cosmic powers, do not help 
him to obtain liberation unless these obligations are discharged. 
The debt to the gods is redeemed by sacrificial rites; the debt to 
the seers of the past, by scriptural study; and the debt to the an¬ 
cestors, by the begetting of children, who assure the continuity of 
the culture and form the bridge, as it were, between the dead and 
the living. A householder has his debts to guests, to the needy, to 
animals, and even to insects and worms. The Upanishad asks man 
to regard his father, mother, guest, and spiritual preceptor as man¬ 
ifestations of God and to serve them with reverence. The Chhdn- 
d°&y a Upanishad asks the rich and the privileged man to cultivate 
self-control; the aggressive man, generosity; and the cruel, de¬ 
monic man, compassion. 

As stated before, the different systems of philosophy lay varying 
stress on the disciplines of knowledge, faith, and action. Samkhya 
insists that knowledge is the most effective means for liberation. 
The discriminative knowledge ( vivekakhydti) of purusha (the 
spirit) and prakriti (nature) destroys the formers attachment to 
the world. All works, both secular and scriptural, produce only 
temporary results and, as a consequence, cannot yield lasting fruit 
Patanjali teaches that certain works, promoting self-restraint and 
social welfare, are necessaiy for the destruction of the subtle evil 
tendencies that disturb the mind at the time of meditation. Besides, 

the worship of God ( Isvara-pranidhdna ) helps in the practice of 
concentration and the ultimate isolation of the self from matter, 
ankara recognizes the value of work and devotion for inner puri¬ 
fication, but emphasizes that the final release is directly attained 
through the knowledge of the oneness of the self and Brahman 
The philosophies of Gotama (Nyaya), Kanada (VaiSeshika), and 
manuja teach that work and knowledge are to be combined 
Knowledge of Reality is not incompatible with selfless action 

SDiritof S d ?P ^^ ernent s knowkdge by producing in the student the 
P ispassion. This dispassion, according to Nyaya and Vaise- 
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shika, reveals the true nature of worldly things and quenches the 
will-to-live, thereby leading to the freedom of the self. With Ra¬ 
manuja, dispassion is an aid to divine knowledge, which culminates 
in love of God. Through love, self-will is destroyed and one sur¬ 
renders oneself entirely to God’s will. The Bhagavad Gita is unique 
in prescribing the discipline of action for the realization of truth. 
It also teaches that the liberated man can devote himself to the 

welfare of the world. 

Most of the Hindu philosophers do not accept the ideal of jivan- 
mukti. or the attainment of liberation while dwelling on earth. But 
Sankara does. With others it is an eschatological experience. The 
near-perfect man certainly sees good and evil and feels the prompt¬ 
ings of the ego: but he works in harmony with God s will, regard¬ 
ing himself as God's instrument. His ego may be likened to a 
sword that has become gold by touching the philosopher s stone. 
It retains its own shape but cannot hurt anyone. A free soul, San¬ 
kara teaches, while in samadhi sees the unity of existence but m 
the normal state works for the preservation of the social order and 

the \velhue of man. 



Chapter 32 

RALPH LINTON 


UNIVERSAL ETHICAL PRINCIPLES: 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL VIEW 


The problem of whether there are universally appli¬ 
cable ethical principles has been debated by philosophers for cen¬ 
turies, but recent world developments make it of much more than 
academic interest. Rapid transportation and the increased eco¬ 
nomic interdependence of all parts of the world are bringing into 
close contact groups of diverse cultures. If they are to live together 
peacefully they must develop a basis for common understanding 
and for the creation of new patterns controlling the interaction of 
individuals of different societies. Such common understandings in 
the field of ethics are the only lasting foundation upon which a 
world State can be built. If the various societies cannot agree to 
adhere to certain basic ethical principles in their dealings with 
each other their strength will be spent in wars and preparation for 
wars, and civilization as we know it will be wiped out. 

Another condition which adds urgency to the quest for universal 
ethical principles is the necessity for revising many of our familiar 
culture patterns to meet the new conditions imposed by mechan¬ 
ical civilization. The rapid technological and scientific progress of 
the current era bids fair to alter our daily lives and even our ways 
o thinking so profoundly that the new culture patterns will have 
to be based on universal human needs and social imperatives We 
will have to get down to bedrock to create the new patterns of 

social interaction which the new situation requires. It is incumbent 

for I°^ b ° th i thC S ° Cial Scientist and the Philosopher to seek 

for tins solid foundation, a process which involves first of all ascer¬ 
taining whether such a foundation really exists. 

The most important development in social studies has been the 

645 
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emergence of the concept of culture. Anthropologists in particular 
have been responsible for a new attitude toward the behavior of 
societies other than our own. Where the previous attitude could 
be summed up in the old hymn line, “The heathen in his blind¬ 
ness,” the present attitude of social scientists is one of interest and 
willingness to learn. Since a wide variety of cultures have all been 
able to provide for the needs of the societies with which they were 
associated, it seems that each of the problems of human existence 
can be met in a number of different ways. A study of the various 
solutions should, therefore, be exceedingly helpful in any attempt 
to devise new behavior patterns congruous with new conditions. 

The first impression which one receives from the study of a 
series of unrelated cultures is one of almost unlimited variety. 
Since all the varied patterns function successfully as parts of one 
culture or another, the stage is set for the development of the con¬ 
cept of cultural relativity. The insistence on scientific objectivity, 
which means the rigid exclusion of all ethical judgments and the 
substitution of an attitude of, “Well, some do and some dont, 
contributes toward the same end. Actually, many anthropologists 
have espoused this position and considerable support can be found 
for it as long as investigation is limited to the overt behavior pat¬ 
terns of various societies. However, when these patterns are ana¬ 
lyzed in terms of their functions and interrelations, certain general 
principles emerge. Behind the seemingly endless diversity of cul¬ 
ture patterns there is a fundamental uniformity. To discover what 
the common factors are and to plan culture change in conformity 
with them is the most important task of the social scientist. 

It is easy to see why this uniformity exists. All human societies 
are composed of members of the same mammalian species. Racial 
differences exist but none of those which have been demonstrated 
seem to be culturally significant. Every culture has to provide for 
the same basic physiological and psychological needs of individ¬ 
uals. Moreover, the organization, operation, and perpetuation o 
societies involve the same basic problems whether the society is in 
Australia, Africa, or Arkansas. Children have to be produced, ted, 
sheltered, and trained. The diversified activities by which the var¬ 
ious members of a society contribute to the well-being of the whole 
have to be assigned to individuals who must, in turn, be reim¬ 
bursed for their services. Leadership in communal activities has to 
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be provided and disputes have to be settled or at least circum¬ 
scribed before they can disrupt the community. 

Each of these things can be done in any one of several different 
ways, but all of them have to be done if the society is to survive. 
Moreover, the actual range of variation seems to be strictly de¬ 
limited. As the social scientist s acquaintance with a large number 
of cultures improves, he cannot fail to be more impressed with 
their similarities than with their differences. This is especially the 
case where his acquaintance extends to continuous first-hand con¬ 
tact with the societies involved. Any individual who is willing to 
observe and imitate can soon orient himself in any human society. 
A Cortez or a Pizarro, confronted by a complex civilization most 
of whose overt behavior patterns were completely alien to his ex¬ 
perience could still grasp the social and political picture and apply 

the same principles of statecraft which he would have used in 
Europe. 

The existence and nature of a universal ethical system will have 
to be established through a comparative study of cultures if it is 
to be accepted by modern societies. One of the most significant 
emergent culture patterns of modern times is the demand that all 
assumptions regarding man and nature should be supported by 
scientifically acceptable evidence. This pattern always meets with 
resistance from those individuals and groups who base their as¬ 
sumptions on authority. The long struggle between Fundamental¬ 
ists and Evolutionists as to the processes involved in creation 
would be a case in point. In our own society the authoritarian as¬ 
sumption regarding ethics is that it is an expression of the divine 
will, eternal and immutable. As such it is supported by super¬ 
natural sanctions. The good are rewarded and the bad punished, 
not now, then in some future existence. A little leeway has to be 
allowed to man in his implementation of the divinely established 

principles but each religious sect feels entitled to insist on setting 
its own limitations. ® 

is OT ?™?H haVe > n ° " V Which the y can determine what 

the aMtata of rtTd' T ^ f" ° nIy POfat ° Ut * hat in most Shires 
he attitude of the deity or deities toward ethical behavior is much 

ess positive than that of the Christian Cod. Manv of the taboos 
pported by supernatural sanctions seem to have no social impli- 
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cations and the relation of the individual to the deitv is commonly 
conceived of as something quite apart from his relation to other 
individuals. In fact, it is common practice for worshippers to ask 
and presumably receive aid from the deity in unethical activities. 
Moreover, where deities do show ethical orientations these can be 
explained as part of the general tendency of societies to project 
upon their deities the attitudes normal to society members. Since 
the average society member is annoyed by the unethical behavior 
of others, it is assumed that the deity will also be annoyed. 

Under the circumstances it is best for the scientist to keep to 
the area in which his techniques are applicable. Without either 
affirming or denying the relation between ethics and the super¬ 
natural, he can try to find out what ethical principles, if any, are 
reflected in all cultures. In an investigation of this sort, experimen¬ 
tal methods are precluded. This is a disadvantage common to most 
studies of social phenomena. Societies simply cannot be put in lab¬ 
oratories under controlled conditions. As a substitute one can 
employ comparative studies. The lack of controls is partially com¬ 
pensated for by the possibility of following particular social-cul¬ 
tural continua over long periods. This is especially important since 
changes in even a small series of culture patterns may result in dis¬ 
harmonies which it will take several generations to adjust. Tem¬ 
porary conditions may also mask the basic ethical assumptions of 
a society. Thus it is a common observation that attitudes on sex 
behavior become more permissive in all Western cultures in time 
of war. This is in marked contrast to some “primitive” societies 
where sex taboos are much more stringently enforced in wartime. 

One of the first requirements of a scientific approach to the 
problem of universal ethical principles is a clear delimitation of 
the frame of reference within which the comparative studies aie 
to be made. It must be stressed that the significant units ate so¬ 
cieties, not individuals. There is no ethical principle on which all 
individuals will be found in agreement. Every society includes a 
sprinkling of imbeciles, psychotics, and actively anti-social persons. 
It may be added that the last often recognize and give intellectual 
allegiance to the ethical systems of the societies to which they be¬ 
long even though they do not adhere to them in their conduct. 
When we say that a society has a particular ethical system we 
mean that a large majority of its members accept this system, con- 
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sciously or otherwise, and that it is reflected in their normal, cul- 
tui ally-patterned behavior. Whether the ethical system is conscious 
and veibalized or not is in itself a culture pattern. Some societies 
are even more culture-conscious than Europeans while others take 
their own habits and attitudes completely for granted. Even in 
those societies whose members have never felt a need for verbal¬ 
izing ethical principles there are always easily ascertainable stand¬ 
ards of what is good and bad conduct and the ethical system can 
be deduced from these. 


Not only is the society the unit for ethical studies but ethical 
systems function only in terms of in-groups. Since the structure of 
societies is reminiscent of those Chinese sweetmeat boxes filled 
with smaller fitted boxes which contain still smaller ones, it is 
often difficult to determine the limits of the group to which ethical 
systems apply. Thus every society contains a number of family 
groups which are organized into communities. The communities 
are, in turn, organized into larger units, tribes at the “primitive” 
level, which may form part of still larger groupings such as con¬ 
federacies or states established by conquest. Lastly, the concept 
of social membership may be extended to include the whole of 
mankind as m some Messianic religions, or even, on the basis of a 
pantheistic philosophy, to include the whole of nature. Needless to 
say, at this point the emotional affects on which ethics depends for 

behavioral expression become so diluted that ethical concepts are 
rarely applied in practice. P 

retrench V* *** ^ extensions of *e ethical frame of 

Pth T r°v gr ° UpS at the tribal level Umit the application of 
ethics to dealings with tribe members, with animator objects 

Tnd^ T 7 tlmatel y associated with the tribe, such as totems 
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speaking to a red-ha.red girl who had just been caught out in The 
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open. . . . My companions remained with the girl while I went 
on. ... As we came back, I saw the head of the red-haired girl 
lying in the fern by the side of the track, and further on, we over¬ 
took one of the Waihou carrying a back load of flesh, which he 
was taking to our camp to be cooked for food; the arms of the girl 
were round his neck whilst the body was on his back.’ ” 1 

It seems that in spite of the common social phenomenon of 
groups within groups the same ethical system applies to all forms 
of social interaction within the society. In general, the smaller and 
more closely knit the unit within the society, the greater the em¬ 
phasis on ethical considerations in the dealings of the unit’s mem¬ 
bers with each other. Thus all societies reprehend unethical 
behavior between the members of nuclear families, i.e., parents 
and children, more severely than any other sort. Next in impor¬ 
tance come more distant kindred and members of the same village, 
the relative emphasis differing with the culture. Ethical rules apply 
with still less vigor to dealings with members of other communities 
within the society and with least vigor to interaction with socially 
marginal individuals such as foreign traders or tolerated refugees. 
With these last two groups, length of association seems to be the 
most important factor: the longer the association the stronger the 
tendency to recognize ethical principles in social interaction. 

In more advanced societies the existence of a class structure 
introduces additional variations. Where social classes are fully 
developed, not barely emergent as in the United States, each 
class constitutes a sub-society with its own sub-culture. Dealings 
between members of different classes resemble those between 
members of different communities in their ethical implications. 
However, the establishment of close individual relationships across 
class lines, as between master and old servant, increases ethical re¬ 
sponsibility on both sides. 

To conclude, it seems probable that the extent to which ethical 
standards are recognized and adhered to in the social interactions 
of individuals is primarily a function (in the mathematical sense) 
of the closeness and continuity of association between the individ¬ 
uals involved. This might be explained in psychological terms of 
identification, but it can also be explained in terms of practical, 
informal sanctions. To cheat or abuse a person with whom you 

1 E. Treeear, The Maori Race (A. D. Willis, New Zealand: 1926), p. 358. 
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have to go on interacting afterward is much more likely to bring 
reprisals than is the same sort of behavior toward a comparative 
stranger. An excellent example of this principle is seen in the dif¬ 
ferent patterns of treatment of field slaves and house slaves in all 
slave-holding societies. House slaves are always dealt with more 
leniently but a much higher level of honesty is expected from them. 

Since the ultimate purpose of comparative studies of ethics is to 
provide guidance in the reorganization of our own culture which 
is now under way, it may be asked whether data obtained from a 
comparison of “primitive” societies are applicable to “civilized” 
ones. Cultures differ greatly in their patterns of overt behavior even 
under similar circumstances. Thus in a temple recently dedicated 
in India, the worshipper is requested to remove either his hat or 
his shoes on entering, according to which is his accustomed gesture 
o respect. However, the features common to all social-cultural 
configurations far outweigh the differences. For a study of ethics 
_*e most significant of these differences seems to stem not from 
civilization or savagery, a distinction based primarily on com¬ 
plexity of culture content, but from the relative stability of socie- 

“ ! eims of both “l*"™ and personnel. Isolated, self- 
perpetuatmg communities with slowly changing cultures tend to 

show the greatest uniformity in their members'Ideas of right and 
wrong and the greatest extension of ethical evaluation. The mod¬ 
ern city community, with a rapidly changing culture and personnel 

in individual opinions. 2 6 en ce 

To return to the problem of universal ethical principles ethical 
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mores lie in attitudes toward pre-marital chastity and toward ex¬ 
clusive possession of spouses. 

Many societies do not expect pre-marital chastity from either 
boys or girls. Their attitude toward adolescent affairs is much like 
our own amused tolerance of "poppy love.” Thanks to the period 
of adolescent sterility, such affairs rarely result in pregnancy, so 
have little implication for the society as a whole. Nearly all societies 
frown on promiscuity, in the sense of entertaining a large number 
of partners. In most “primitive” societies the extension of incest 
taboos to remote relatives and the comparatively small size of the 
adolescent group limit the possibilities severely. In all societies 
which permit pre-marital affairs, it is taken for granted that they 
will result in the formation of permanent matings and the estab¬ 


lishment of new nuclear families. 

With one or two doubtful exceptions, marriage is a universal 

institution. Moreover, the lifelong union of spouses is everywhere 
the ideal no matter how easy and frequent separations may be in 
practice. The rights and duties between parents, between parents 
and offspring, and between children of the same parents are always 
culturally defined and enforced by ethical sanctions. Thus each 
parent must make certain contributions toward the economic life 
of the family. Loyalty to the spouse is expected in most societies 
and those which permit exceptions limit these to situations in 
which there is a conflict between the claims of one spouse and 

those of the other spouse’s kindred. 

The marriage relation always limits the sex activities of both 

parties. Although sex relations with more than one individual may 
be permitted, the available partners and the conditions under 
which they may enjoy a spouse’s favors are always culturally estab¬ 
lished and ethically sanctioned. Even in polygynous and polyan- 
drous societies, the rights of plural wives or husbands are clearly 
defined. Thus in many polygynous societies, each wife is entitle 
to her husband’s company for one day in turn. For a husband to 
spend another wife’s day with a favorite is regarded as adultery 
and more severely reprehended than ordinary adulteiy, since 1 

strikes at the very roots of the family system. 

Permitted sex relations by married people outside marriage are 

found in about the same number of societies and frequently in t le 

same societies as those which permit pre-marital experimentation. 
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However, the possible partners are socially designated and the af¬ 
fairs are arranged in such a way as to avoid either disruption of the 
family unit or ego injury to the spouse. Thus in wife-lending the 
borrower is, with few exceptions, either a close relative, such as a 
younger brother, or a friend who does not live in the same com¬ 
munity. In either case the man who receives the favor is expected 
to reciprocate in kind when he is able to do so. Conversely the 
wife may have sexual rights in some of the husband’s male rela¬ 
tives, but culture patterns establish which ones and the arrange¬ 
ment is thoroughly understood at the time of the marriage. 

Both permitted adolescent love-making and permitted non- 
monogamous sex behavior in marriage reflect a lowered evaluation 
of sex per se. Where the sexual act is regarded as a normal, pleas- 
ra e exercise, like eating, and where parentage is a matter of 
»e,al ascription rather than biological relationsh.p, the claims of 
kinship or even fnendship are given precedence over those of ex¬ 
clusive possession. At the same time, practically all societies recog- 

who ad il t ry /l! Une ' hical and P unish lhe offenders. The same man 
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uming to the rights and duties between parents and children 
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known, no society permits sex relations between mother and son 
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exceptions, children are expected to accord both parents respect 
and obedience. Violence against a parent is a major crime in nearly 
all societies. Since the care and training of children is the primary 
function of the family as an institution, failure of either side to live 
up to its obligations in the parent-child relationship is severely 
reprehended. Supernatural sanctions are invoked more frequently 

here than in any other type of social interaction. 

The obligations between siblings show more variation than those 
between parents and offspring. In all cases, some degree of loyalty 
and mutual assistance is prescribed, but the extent of these claims 
differs enormously in different societies. The rivalry of half-siblings 
is recognized and allowed for in the ethical systems of most polygy - 
nous societies but violence, treachery, and deceit are disapproved. 
Even in monogamous societies there is always some conflict be¬ 
tween the claims of the sibling group and those of the new nuclear 
families established by its members’ marriages. Various societies 
lay stress on one or the other of these groups as the focus for indi¬ 
vidual loyalties. Patterns vary from societies which expect the wife 
to sever all relations with her siblings at marriage to those which 
regard spouses as only peripherally attached to the functional 
family. This is, in such cases, a group of real or classificatory sib¬ 
lings. The most nearly universal regulation governing sibling 
interaction is the prohibition of sex relations, but even here the 
exceptions are much more numerous than for the parent-child 


incest rule. , £ 

In addition to its basic function of child-rearing, the family is 

normally an economic unit for both production and consumption. 

This pattern tends to break down under modern urban conditions, 

but throughout most of the world ethical sanctions are invoked to 

ensure that each family member contributes to the family economy 

and also receives an adequate return for his services. In cases where 

some member seems to receive a disproportionate share of he 

family income, investigation usually shows that tins share is not 

used for personal benefit but is disbursed to increase the family 


Lastly, the family everywhere is expected to support its mem¬ 
bers' interests and to present a united front to coutsiders Par icu 
members may be sacrificed for the good of the whole, but tois.de 
with another family against one's own is everywhere rega.ded as 
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wrong. The only cases in which it might be adjudged right for a 
man to ignore the interest of his own family are those in which 
there is a clash between this and the interest of some larger social 
unit to which the family belongs. In such cases of conflicting loyal¬ 
ties, some cultures prescribe that the family be favored, some the 
larger group. The significant point is that loyalty to any social 

unit to which the individual belongs is always regarded as a virtue, 
disloyalty as a vice. 

So much for the ethical patterns governing sex behavior and 
family life. It can be seen that the similarities far outweigh the 
differences. The same seems to hold true for another aspect of 
culture, i.e., property, although here also there is considerable 
difference in the behavior patterns which implement the common 
values. To understand the ethical values involved, it is necessary 
to give a brief description of property concepts in general. 

All societies recognize personal property in tools, utensils, orna¬ 
ments, and so forth. The only exceptions are a few completely 
communistic societies established by sophisticated individuals as 
a part of religious movements, and no society of this sort has ever 
had a long duration. The concept of personal property is easily ex¬ 
plained m terms of the individual’s identification with objects he 
as made or habitually uses. Similar identification can often be 
seen in domestic animals. Products of hunting and food gathering, 
omestic animals and crops, either garnered or in the field, are 
universally owned by either individuals or the smallest family 
groupings operating as organized economic units. The principle 
involved seems to be that the products of skill or labor beta* to 
the individual or group which has exercised these qualities. Private 
wnership of means of production is mainly a phenomenon of 
civilization, especially modern mechanized civilization but it is not 
unknown in simpler societies. Individuals, famihes^r eyen eor- 

LTfandpeTit r T SUch P roductive appliances as canoes or 

nets and permit others to use them for a fee 
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of technological development, family hunting territories are usual 
in regions where game is non-migratory. More advanced societies 
recognize ownership of such resources as winter pasture, fishing 
places, and improved land. With respect to the last, it is a general 
rule that crops belong to the individuals or groups who have 
planted them, but the land itself reverts to the society’s common 
holding when it is no longer in use. Most societies have, in addition 
to individual holdings, waste land of little value whose products 

can be exploited by any society member. 

There are no economicallv ecpialitarian societies. Even among 

nomadic food gatherers the good hunter with a clever wife has 
more food, better equipment, and more ornaments. Among food¬ 
raising peoples the inequalities in wealth may be striking. It is not 
uncommon in such societies to have natural resources preempted 
bv wealth's' families to such a degree that poor individuals are al¬ 
most excluded from access to them. However, all societies have 
culturallv recognized patterns for the care of the poor or unfor¬ 
tunate. Extension of family ties and disgrace attaching to failure 
to care for relatives are usually enough to provide food and shelter 
at a survival level. Charity, as distinct from the fulfillment of family 
obligations, is also common. In fact, in most uncivilized societies 
the main incentive for the accumulation of property seems to be 
the desire to disburse the surplus at public functions, thus acquir- 
ing prestige. The principal alternative to this practice is the de¬ 
struction or interment of surplus property at funerals but this form 
of ostentatious waste is highly developed in only a few cultures. 

Societies living under conditions that preclude any large accu- 
mulatto,i of property nearly all have patterns for sharing food and 
lending surplus tools and weapons. This is qrnte diffeventf on, 
genuine communal ownership, since the owner of the things 
shared gains prestige and expects reciprocal favors. Under such 
conditions theft becomes ridiculous and is so regarded. It is said 
that the Eskimos do not punish thieves but whenever a 
name is mentioned everybody laughs. In societies where accumu¬ 
lation is possible, theft is everywhere regarded as a enmeand 
severely punished. Actually, it is rare in most uncivilized com¬ 
munities. This may be due less to ethical considerations; than to 
the ease with which objects which are not mass-produced can be 
recognized. Only a kleptomaniac would steal somethin.. 
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could not use or profitably dispose of without immediate detection. 

It is worth noting in this connection that with the introduction of 

money into uncivilized societies both hoarding and theft of money 

usually appear even though attitudes toward theft of other types 
of property remain unchanged. 

All societies recognize economic obligations of the sort involved 
in exchange of goods and services and the individual who fails to 
ive up to them is punished simply but effectively by exclusion 
from future exchanges. Attitudes with respect to sharp practices 
show more diversity but each society defines the areas in which 
such practices are permitted and usually has rules as to what tech¬ 
niques are or are not permissible. Thus the Yankee of the horse 
ra mg era regarded it as quite legitimate to hide the faults of a 
oise as long as he could do so without a direct lie. The trading 
was regar ed as a sport, a battle of wits waged according to mu¬ 
tually recognized rules. However, once the parties agreed that it 

reputation ^ ^ WithdraW Without ^plete loss of 
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that the problem of preventing physical aggression can be solved. 
Where blood revenge is a culture pattern, it may serve as a deter¬ 
rent to initial acts of violence, but once the act has been committed 
the consequences are an increasing number of violent acts. The 
most effective technique for preventing violence in the absence of 
centralized authority is the institution of wergild by which the 
offender has to pay a fine so heavy that he can rarely meet it with¬ 
out the assistance of his relatives. The knowledge that they will 
have to part with property if one of the kindred maims or kills a 
member of another kin group insures that they will do their best 

to prevent the crime from taking place. 

It is interesting to note that no society has successfully solved 

the problem of preventing psychic aggression. The practice of 

malevolent magic must not be classed under that head since, to 

societies which believe in it, it ranks as a form of physical attack. 

Most societies distinguish between justifiable and unjustifiable use 

of malevolent magic and punish the latter with great severity, since 

the insidious nature of the magician's attack makes him a potential 

threat to the whole community. Psychic aggression either directly 

through curses or indirectlv through slander is actionable m many 

societies. However, the form which such aggression takes vanes 

creatlv from one societv to another. Many factors are involved in 

an individual’s insult reaction. Even in Europe where the code 

duello had been elaborated for generations, courts of honoi had to 

be convened to pass on doubtful cases of insult. 

Information is now available on a large number of cultures 

which are so widelv distributed in time and space that they provide 
an adequate sample for comparative studies. There is no society 
on record which does not have an ethical sy stem. Apparent excep¬ 
tions are due to the observers failure to recognize the s ^ 1 ^ 
within which the svstem is expected to apply . By an ttluea 
we mean definite ideas regarding what constitutes > rig > 01 
behavior in most situations involving social mterac ion nm * * 

degree of consistency in the values winch these ideas eflect 
Whether the societv's members consciously generalize from their 
specific judgments of right and wrong to an abstract ethical system 

is a different matter. However, a certain amount of 
is inevitable. There must be agreement on general pi mcipt ± 
erning the interaction of individuals since the actual situut - 
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which may arise are extremely variable. Even in our own law 
courts, after thousands of years of accumulated experience every 
year produces cases for which there are no precedents 

The values reflected in ethical systems seem to be much the 
same everywhere However, the relative importance attached to 
particular values differs considerably from one society to another 
and even at different points in the history of the same society 
Thus one society may attach great importance to chastity per ^ 
and organize wide areas of behavior about it while another' regards 

’t^r 0, ; dary j° SUCl ! U VUlUe US hos P italit y- Contrast the British 
under O v T- the Re S enc >' and 11 generation later 

relatne to honor that no man is counted as really adult until he 
i“ f ^? ht , a . du , el * °. r 50 dear that killing under any circumstances 

of such V ■ r eath n r “I ®' Th<? im P ortant point is that in spite 

dne f ? ria i °j m the Vall,e hierarchv > there is no society which 
does not have adverse attitudes toward killing society members or 

>n which sexual selectivity is not approved. 

Among the values involved in ethical systems, that of insuring 
e perpetuation and successful functioning of the society dwavt 
ake S first place Acts which threaten the^oup arTcondemn'd 

r^-'■ satss 

comparable <o ou own ril e „r ,VerS > i rf pr °P er,V ^ 

set bv ib ' " nght of erninen t domain. Within the limits 

r ds ' an « 

individuals. All societies guard person “^P s - vcho . lo 8 ic ‘>l "«d S °< 
from both physical deDrivati™ ? marr,a S e relationship 

enforcing their mutuafrights and duties reco ^ i f in S and 

degree of security in -ill T ^ a so provide a high 

group by approving all fn relat,onshi P s W1 'dnn the family 

Which threaten family solidarity Tlmrecognit“n £ ndt ‘ mni "S acts 
erty militates against both ' i i gn tl0n P ersona l prop- 
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condemned and techniques are present to prevent its outbreak and 
minimize its consequences. This list could be extended considerably 
in terms of less fundamental values which are common to a very 
large proportion of the world’s cultures if not to all. 

The resemblances in ethical concepts so far outweigh the differ¬ 
ences that a sound basis for mutual understanding between groups 
of different cultures is already in existence. The present difficulties 
seem to stem from two main sources: the first is that societies 
which share the same values often differ considerably in the rela¬ 
tive importance which they attach to them. To judge from historic 
evidence on the changes which have taken place m various cul¬ 
tures, such differences are by no means insurmountable. A greater 
difficulty lies in the age-old tendency of every society s members 
to assume that ethical systems apply only within their own tribe or 
nation This attitude is difficult to overcome but the modern world 
is witnessing a rapid expansion of social horizons. When people 
learn to think of themselves as members of a single world socie y, 
it will be easy for them to agree on a single ethical system. 



Chapter 33 

PAUL TILLICH 


BEING AND LOVE 


INTRODUCTION: THE MEANING OF ^ONTOLOGY 


77 


1- Ontology is the rational explanation of the structure of Being 
itself. Philosophy always was and always will be in the first place 
ontology, whether the philosophers admit it or not. The classical 
philosophers never were in doubt about this fact. Those who pre¬ 
tend not to presuppose an ontology deceive themselves. Even a 
skeptical epistemology such as present-day logical positivism is 
based on a hidden interpretation of the structure of Being itself. 

2. Ontology deals with the structure of Being itself, not with the 
nature of a special being or a special realm of beings. Ontology 
a ^question; What does it mean that something is and is not 
” . Whi ch characteristics show everything that participates in 
eing. The ontological question presupposes the attitude of a man 
w o has experienced the tremendous shock of the possibility that 
there is nothing, or-more practically speaking-who has looked 

into the threatening abyss of nothingness. Such a man is called a 
philosopher. 

3. If we speak of the ontology of Love we indicate that Love be¬ 
longs to the structure of Being itself, that eveiy special being with 
its special nature participates in the nature of Love since it partici- 
pates m Being itself. The participation of a being in the naCe of 

a L " h “ PPen eve ” 35 the ne « alion of Iove . as indifference, or 

test^L th r S ; hat L ° Ve “ ^ the nature of Befa g «self must be 
t m,fst h M 6<! " aCy t0 int “ pret life in al1 ils as P«te- Especially 

wlSt ctdTed1 T 3 gI0Und '° * he diiFerent f0 ™s of 

approach ff,e „r e ’ Sh °™ that without the ontological 

pproach the other approaches remain without a foundation 8 
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5. Every ontology is fragmentary because of the finiteness of the 
human mind. So tire ontology of Love cannot reach the form of a 
closed system. Hegel distorted his ontology of Love as expressed in 
his early fragments and in his Phenomenology of the Mind when 
he transformed the fragments into a closed system. It became a 
loveless mechanism—which has hidden some of his significant in¬ 
sights into the ontology of Love. 


I. GOD AS LOVE 


1. Theology as far as it uses the logos is philosophical. Conse¬ 
quently it includes an ontology, an interpretation of Being itself. 
This is expressed in the basic statement of every doctrine of God, 
that God is Being-Itself. God is not a being, not even the highest 
one. The atheistic protest against such an assertion is justified and 
must be a permanent tool of theological thought. God as a being 
is below Being itself; He has something above Himself, He is an 
idol. The fight against this idol is the theological truth of atheism. 

2. Classical theology has affirmed that God is Being-Itself beyond 
any special form of being. It has not affirmed that this is the full 
concept of God but that it is that element in the idea of God which 
establishes His divinity. The fullness of the idea of God is based on 
the revelatory manifestation of Being-Itself. The rational transfor¬ 
mation of the manifestations of Being-Itself is the task of ontology. 


Ontolosv is based on the universal, although fragmentary, process 
of revelation. 

3. The ontology of Love is classically expressed in John 4:8 and 
16: “God is Love.” It is not said that God is first something else 


and then has Love, but that He is Love, that Love is his very na- 
hire. Therefore he who remains in Love remains in God. Ana 
knowledge of God is impossible except through participation in 
Love. Loving God means “loving Love as the ultimate, as Being- 


Itself. 

4. Being-Itself is Love, this statement is implicit in the statement 
that God is Love. But besides this ontological statement there is the 
ontic statement, describing a special act of God, namely that He 
loves us, me, the world, the Christ. God as Being-Itself is Love. 
God as Being-For-Us has Love. The statement that He is Love is 
dependent on the act in which he manifests himself to us as Lcne. 

5. The distinction of God being Love and God having Love is a 
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key to the trinitarian idea and its symbolism. He who loves must 

have an independent being in relation to him who is loved. Love 

is real only if there is a “serious otherness” as Hegel has called it. 

But in the trinitarian process, going on between Father and Son 

in the medium of the Spirit, is no serious otherness. Therefore it is 

a play of the divine with itself, playing love, but not serious love. 

In less romantic terms this means that the Ground-of-Being is the 

principle of Love but that Love is actual or serious only in relation 

to the beings. For the beings are separated from their Ground by 

their freedom. The historical Christ is the seriously beloved son, 

not the eternal logos, except if seen eternally in unity with the his¬ 
torical Christ. 

6 . The importance of the trinitarian idea is that it points to the 
roots of life and love in Being-Itself. It points to the principles of 
otherness and reunion which since Parmenides and Plato have 
moved the ontological thought. “Being-Itself has the nature of 
Love. This means that Being-Itself has trinitarian structure. 

-tv, T} !f L ° Ve structure of Being-Itself presupposes differentiation. 
The idea of otherness is spread all over the realm of ideas, Plato 

says. Everything which is shows this character. Being drives to¬ 
ward individualization. The individual thing is, according to Aris- 
totle the telos (aim) of nature. It is the really real, namely, that 
which has reality in itself or hypostatic, substantial reality. 

8 . Real is what has the power to resist non-being and what can- 
not be ^solved into something else. According to this criterion the 
self-related being ,s the most real being. A completely self-related 
being has complete reality in itself. It resists absolutely the disso¬ 
lution into something else. It cannot be divided, it cannot be made 
a mere part of something else. This is the reason why the logical 
solipsist can dissolve everything into a perception but not the other 

isWhe S th Ume ^ T ’ iS baSed ° n Ae E g°- Th °u relation. This 

the demanding resistance of the other Ego which makes us per¬ 
sonal because it claims personal dignity for itself. P 

in th Tr Se ; io f US D “ otherne ^” does not deny the essential identity 

roun Eem §- The difference actualizes the identity and 

! dentity int0 L0ve - The Lotc of Bale is sec 

classical expression of the moment of identity. But in Indil *e 
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difference is not taken seriously. Therefore Love is not understood, 

* 

the otherness is only half real. If. on the other hand, separation is 
not balanced bv the principle of identity, the separation becomes 
absolute as, for instance, in the two historically related ideas, the 
idea of a double predestination and the principle of unlimited com¬ 
petition. In both cases separation and not participation is the last 
word. Love as an ultimate principle is denied. 


II. LOVE, POWER, AND JUSTICE 

1 Reality is the power of resistance against dissolution into noth¬ 
ingness. Consequently, Being can be described (not defined) as 
the power of resistance against non-Being, or simply as the power 
of Being, whereby power means the chance of carrying through 
one's own self-realization. The power of Being is not a static possi¬ 
bility but it is the dynamic process in which a being actualizes it¬ 
self by providing time and space to itself. This process and its 
limits cannot be determined a priori. It is a continuous venture, a 
pushing forward and encountering other beings, constellations, and 
laws, a being thrown back and starting again. In this piocess the 
principle of identity and differentiation are united. It is the source 

of all conflicts and of all creativity. 

2. Love is possible onlv within the process of self-realization which 
is the process of reality itself. Therefore Love is real only as the 
power of Being. It is not the negation but the affirmation of power. 
The powerful being is the bearer of the powerful love. Love is not 
weakness, not resignation of power but the perfect power of Being. 
This is symbolically expressed in the statement that in God, Lo\e 
and Power are identical. Ontologically this means that Bemg-Itsell, 

the power in every power, is, at the same time. Love. 

3 If Love is not the negation of power, self-denial cannot mean 
the denial of the power'of Being, self-sacrifice cannot mean the 
sacrifice of self-realization. It can only mean that the resignation 
of a special time and a special space in the ecstatic experience of 
Love is the fulfillment of the self-realization. It is meaningless to 
say that I sacrifice mv life for the sake of another life or my power 
for the sake of a strange power, if nothing else than this is implied. 
In reality all self-denial and sacrifice are accomplished tor the sake 
of Love', which realizes its uniting power in a special moment by 
the surrender of special forms of self-realization. Not even the in- 
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dividual who dies for die future of the many (namely each single 
one within the many) dies for each single one as such, but for the 
realization of the power of Love in him and the many. If the indi¬ 
vidual has infinite value and infinite depth he cannot surrender his 
meaning. But he can surrender finite elements including the future 
existence for the sake of his infinite value. This implies, of course, 
the participation of the individual in Love itself, in the eternal 

ground of Being (but it does not imply the symbols of immortality 
and of a transcendent reward). 

4. Love as the power of reunion of the independent elements of 
reality judges every process of self-realization and demands ven¬ 
turing self-affirmation as much as venturing self-negation. This 
judgment of Love is the justice immanent in Being and therefore 
identical with the power of Being. It is the just judgment which 
gives and denies space and time to each being. It is the dike of 
the Greeks and the divine righteousness of the Jews. But it is not 
something strange to Love. It is the one element of Love; the other 
is Power. The fact that both are rooted in Love gives them their 
content, their limits and their interdependence. This is the reason 
why Love can be called supreme law because it is the criterion of 
the demands of justice. Justice is the form of the uniting Love. 
Justice which destroys for the sake of justice is injustice. 

5. Love, justice, and power are inseparable in Being-Itself. But 
they are separable in finite existence. Every self-realization is par¬ 
tially unjust, because it is a partial self-realization. Its power of 
being conflicts with other powers of being. Higher units should be 
higher realizations of power on the basis of uniting love and the 
form of justice. Their higher power restricts the more partial 
powers m the name of Love and in the form of justice. But they 
themselves may become unjust and lower units may represent a 
higher more universal justice. From this does not follow the nega- 
tion of power and justice for the sake of love, as religious anar- 
ch sur and religious pacifism demand. Much more profound is 
Luther when he says that power breaking unjust power is Love's 
range work, while Love s proper work is the mutual self-surren- 

der to Love itself. 

6. The judging side of Love demands justice in the self-realization 
“ d destroys mjustice, but subjects it forcefully to a highe Tn tv 
The emotional attitude in the act of judging is the wrad, whichis 
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directed against the evil and its bearers, not only against the evil 
but also against those who do it. Wrath is often understood as the 
opposite of Love. A whole theological school tried to find the bal¬ 
ance between the divine Love and the divine wrath. But wrath is 
the negative side of Love, excluding the elements, subpersonal, 
personal and suprapersonal which prevent or dissolve the unity of 
Love. The divine wrath is the reaction of Love against the forces 
which are opposed to Love. Wrath is an implicit element of Love. 

7. Wrath is not hate. The word hate has the connotation of the 
ultimate exclusion of somebody from the community of Love. It 
can even become the negation of Love-Itself, as the hate against 
God indicates. Therefore hate is not the other side of Love but the 
negation of it. There is a just wrath, but there is not a just hate. 
He who hates is not in a process of self-realization. He has not 
reached the stage of forgiving Love or agape. He sticks to his un¬ 
just self-realization and wants to preserve it by removing the other 
one from the universal unity of Love. (The fact that hate is often 
the expression of frustrated love confirms the ontological interpre- 

tation of love.) 

III. TYPES OF LOVE AND THEIR ECSTATIC CHARACTER 

1. Love in all its forms is ecstatic. The moment of love is a moment 
of self-transcendence. This implies the ecstatic character of Being 
in the sense of our transcending into the other Self while remain¬ 
ing within our own self. This ecstatic self-transcendence is as 
original as the self-relatedness. Life is originally ecstatic. This is 
the basic refutation of the pain-pleasure psychology which is an 

expression of loveless self-centeredness. 

2. This is true of the different types of love. We distinguish tour 
types of love: The libido type, culminating in sex; the eros type, 
culminating in mystical union; the philia type, culminating in 
friendship; the agape type culminating in caritas. In each of these 
types the culmination is, at the same time, the culmination of the 

ecstasy. 

3. The sex ecstasy is prepared in the ecstatic form of uniting one 
self with material realities. The joy of eating and drinking, its in¬ 
toxicating character is a part of the ecstasy of libido. The total 
union is reached in the sex experience.-The estranged form o 
eating and drinking as a physiological means of bodily self-preser- 
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vation and the estranged form of sex as the physiological means 
of propagation are sins of Puritanism against Love. The opposite 
sin is the denial of the ecstatic character of Love by the pleasure 
principle (Hedonism). One necessarily follows the other. Vital 
ecstasy is self-surrender not to the other being as such but to the 
other being as far as it is the other side of the love-unity. The ag¬ 
gressive and destructive element in sex-ecstasy is not the denial of 
Love but the distorted expression of the self-transcendence of both 
paitners. The Heraclitean identity of Dionysos and Hades, of love 
and death, is deeper than Freud s death-desire which is the result 
of the unfulfilled pleasure principle. Already in the vital sphere 
the deepest quality of Love appears: Love is'loving the Love, it is 
amor amoris. If God is Love and the vital Love is real Love, the 
Dionysian element must belong to the divine Love. The danger is 

the limitlessness of the Dionysian love ( concupiscentia ), the lack 
of measure and form. 

4. The second or eros type of love unites “Apollo” with “Dionysos.” 
The classical expression of this type of love is Plato’s Symposium. 
It starts with the sex ecstasy but elevates it bevond the vital self¬ 
transcendence. While in the biological union beauty is present as 
a servant in eros beauty becomes dominant, without destroying 
ie vital basis, the libido element. Eros also produces knowledge* 
name y the intuition of Being in its logical form. The eros of 
we ge is the ecstasy which is never disinterested, though it 
always keeps away from prejudiced judgments-for the sake of a 

ernTd ° f SUa u d 0bj ! Ct Accordin S t0 Plat ° and all mystics 

form, the true and the beautiful itself. But the principle of form 

tWr T ltS J lf ^ It ^ tHe highest ecstas y and the fulfillment of 
'ros ype. Its danger is the confusion with the vital type The 

chaosi y Th OVe h the f0rm r ^ beC ° me an ecstas y beIow ttefonns- 
os. The character of the eros type of love is also the love of 

love but it is not disinterested love. It participates in the ultimate 
same Mme P P^" the SeU is and denied at the 

5. The third or philia type of love is bound to personality It is the 

elf. Not consuming, not self-surrendering, but creatine th P Hv d 
he community which becomes an independent reality. The ecstabc 
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element in the philia type of love is the participation in the self- 
realization of the friend in his changes and negativities. The rep¬ 
resentative couples of friends are ontologically bound together. 
The disciples of Jesus participate in his mystery and his task. This 
makes them his friends. In this respect they are equals, not serv¬ 
ants. Friendship depends on the participation of both sides as 

equals in an embracing unity. 

6 . The agape type of love is ecstatic, by transcending the given 
self of the loving and the loved toward the unity of fulfillment. It 
is self-sacrificing not for the sake of the other Self as such, but for 
the sake of the ultimate destiny of the other Self. The union of 
ag ape is the union with the other Self in the realm of the ultimate 
meaning. The clearest expression is the charity character which 
sees in the other his potential fulfillment and makes the union not 
dependent on the judging wrath or the lack of philia. In this sense 
a a ape has alwavs the forgiving element in itself. It is an ecstatic 
anticipation which is creative in the anticipated direction. There¬ 
fore God's love toward us is basically agape. 

7 The love toward God is the love of love, but neither agape nor 
philia nor eras nor lihiclo alone, but all of them united. The love 
toward God is the life finding itself and its substantial love-char¬ 
acter and the affirmation of this character. 

IV. SELF-LOVE AND SELF-HATE 

1 The use of both words is analogous and not proper. B\ analogy 
vou can consider the self-relatcdness as a duality of a related sub¬ 
ject and a related object. But if analogies are used their limitations 
and dangers must be realized. Which is the Self that loves its-Self? 
Is the loving Self a real Self, self-related in the sense of the accom¬ 
panying self-awareness? And is it actually related to another Sel 
of the same character? But it is not the same. And the whole 
play of thought is nonsense. Or is the loving Self only the awaie- 
ness of the self-actualization of its being Self and the happiness 
connected with it. Then the word self-love without a loving Se 
and a loved Self is not a description, but a fagon dc parler the old 
age of which does not improve its inadequacy. In Hegel s eai > 
writings we read: "Love vour neighbour as yourselves does not 
mean loving him as much as one loses oneself. For loving oneself 
is a word without meaning. But love him as lum who is >ou, a 
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feeling of the same life, not stronger, not weaker.” The relation to 
the other Ego is measured by the value of self-realization in every 
Self. The equal value of the others self-realization shall be ac¬ 
knowledged emotionally and by participation. 

2. The same is true of self-hate. It may be said analogously, it can¬ 
not be said properly. The emotional will to remove oneself can 
only mean the inability to participate in the love unity or to find 
the life which is reconciled with itself. But enthusiastic satisfaction 

1S " 0t self - Iove an d desperate dissatisfaction about the lack of self- 
reahzation is not self-hate in the proper sense of the word. 

; helf - ° ve does not show the characteristic of the real love- ec- 
stahc self-transcendence in all its forms. The poverty of sexual sat- 
factmn shows the contrast between love and self-relatedness in 

ealm 6 tT " * n ° good self - |ove in «« 

realm. The same is true of the eras realm. The attempt to create 

mto oneself the forms of beauty and truth must lead to what 

Kierkegaard calls the aesthetic type, the detachment, the attitude 

the spectator. There is no good self-love in the eras type of love. 

fnend tT “ ,7, 7 ^ ‘>T e ' “I ™ the best 

fnend to myself; I prefer to be alone with myself, to talk to myself 

in rLemoh^f' and With m ^ sel£ " are P ossible if taken 

ful Mea h P f , 7 ? “ n ° genUi " e self - love - The nearest to a meaning¬ 
ful idea of self-love seems to be in the agape type, because it points 

to ones own ulhmate fulfillment. But the love of the agape type in¬ 
cludes forgiveness and charity. And we can neither foreiwf our- 
'7 " 0r can 7 be eharitable toward ourselves. What fhen can 

7 -fcvJ° V f mean !L lf 1S neither charity nor friendship nor eras nor 
IMo of oneself? Nothing! The same" is true of hj. If i„Tgrea[ 

anaIomuslv"lf' e “’if? nd ° f °" rselvcs ' this * not hate, even 

t to die—this is not hate either. If i n a psychological fand nP r 

to die CO r qUen ^ PhySiCa ') P ain Ponced from faside we w^ni 
to d e-th.s is spht consciousness, the knowledge of being judged 

."*■ - -—“t 

4. Selfishness or evil self-love or egocentrism or egoism are all to- 
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gether words for self-realization which is lacking the ecstatic self¬ 
transcendence. Here the use of the word self-love is not admissible 
at all because the uniting, self-transcending character of love is 
lacking and just the opposite, separation, seclusion takes place. If 
Love is what is described in I Cor. 1, then the prefix “self” cannot 
turn the meaning of the word into just the opposite. 

5. The danger of inadequate words is inadequate connotations 
and practical consequences derived from them. The words self- 
love and self-hate favor an attention upon ourselves which hampers 
the ecstatic self-transcendence of love. The right attitude toward 
oneself is the right self-transcending ecstasy of love which unites 
with other selves, or substances or forms. The love of love, not the 

self-love, is grace. 


V. LOVE AND KNOWLEDGE 

1. The)' are united in this that they overcome the strange objec¬ 
tivity. The whole process of consciousness is the overcoming of the 
estrangement which we call the objective world, according to 
Hegel This self-estrangement of life is the condition of love. It is 
based on reflection or self-relatedness. “In love life finds itself as 
duplication of itself and unity with itself." Love takes away the 
strange character of the object, the opposite. “In love the separated 
still exists but no more as separated, but as united, and the living 

feels the living.” . . 

2. If love dissolves the fixed objectivity or strange opposition, 

knowledge is an act of love, because this is just its function. The 
other self or resisting reality becomes united in understanding, it 
comes home to us. This is the impulse of the “phenomenology of 
spirit.” Gnosis is loving “recognition," it is “cognized again as 
what it is: an estranged part of the life process to which we belong. 
Love is the creative power of knowledge. Therefore knowledge 
follows the different types of love: The libido type of knowledge, 
the cros type of knowledge, the pi alia type of knowledgeand the 
acr (1 pc type of knowledge. The)' are attitudes, not methodological 
differences. The empirical attitude is, so to speak, the eating an 
drinking of the object and the possibility of using it for subjective 
purposes. It leads to “controlling” knowledge, the creator of the 
technical age. The intuitive attitude rests in the essences of things 
and is the foundation of sacramental thinking. The commumt) atti- 
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tude understands knowledge as a dynamic correlation between 
subject and object in which both are transformed. It is the foun¬ 
dation of the revolutionary thinking. The agape type of knowledge 

is the existential, self-determining knowledge, the knowledge of 
faith and revelation. 

3. If knowledge is an act of love, is not self-knowledge an act of 
self-love? This seems to destroy all the arguments against self-love. 
But self-knowledge is not the uniting knowledge of an estranged 
object by a self which is estranged from it. Our knowing self-con¬ 
sciousness is never estranged from our Self. It is the awareness of 
° Ur f ^-realization. The subject is only a logical, not a living, sub¬ 
ject. Self-knowledge is like self-love an analogous term. The gnothi 
sauton demands the awareness of our situation as a finite, indi¬ 
vidual Self Not the walls of objectivity must be penetrated, but 
e will which is afraid of self-awareness must be broken The 

prayer of the psalmist that God may search his heart is the expres¬ 
sion of the need for self-awareness. ^ 


CONCLUSION: THE UNITY OF LOVE 

1. I close with the answer to the first question: If God is Love 

an'wer n ,o q tr y what does The 

Rei™ T? h ? uest,on cannot be an emptying of the mystery of 
g. he real answer is the ecstasy of Love in the moments in 

wh lc h we experience the Ground of Being. The abstract answer 
points to experiences for those who are able to feel the power of 
reality which is behind an ontological concept. P 

T" he !f SW !L to the q uesti on: what does it mean that God is 

its nn ^ thlS f , The G , r ° Und of Bein g fr °m which every being takes 
its power of being has the character of self-seoarahnaTnV if 

life to itself m the power of reuniting love. 

tation ^f^b^proces^isThe^lIovdiig^Tlie^a^n'^doctri* 11 * 6 ^ 6 ' 

wuS*" 1 '• i “ »" 

to the unity In Christianitv r . 1S , e measure of the nearness 

y ' ln Christianity, Love is the meaning of the separation 
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as well as of the return. Therefore Love is directly related to the 
lowest as well as the highest. This is the difference between the 
agape and the eros type of Love. 

5. But this difference is no ultimate. If God is Love and Being is 
Love, the whole process of self-realization and reunion has a divine 
character: libido, for instance, eating, drinking, sex are sacramen¬ 
tal; eros, the creations of the spirit are holy; philia, the communi¬ 
ties of persons are consecrated. But all this has in itself the tragic 
perversion and frustration, the self-centeredness which contradicts 
the return to the unity. Only agape can overcome it. The ultimate 
meaning of our being can only be fulfilled in the paradoxical leap 
beyond the tragic-demonic frustration. It is a leap from our side, 
but it is the self-surrendering presence of the Ground of Being 
from the other side. The symbol of God sending his Son to the 
Cross, the symbol of the suffering God, is the expression of the 
agape tvpe of love. This is the foundation and the conective of 
the other types. Without it they end in tragedy, frustration and 
despair. Agape does not remove the other types of love, but it 
makes them possible. Faith is the acceptance of the paiadox of 
agape as the innermost center of Being-Itself. 
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HE THA T L OSES HIS LIFE SHALL FIND IT 

If „ , , The f are 1 tWO thin S s which thought has to do for us: 

must lead us from the naive to a deepened world-and-life-affir- 

matmn and must let us go on from mere ethical impulses to an 
ethic which is a necessity of thought. 

What does the history of ethics teach? 

In general we learn from it that the object of ethical inquiry is 
the discovery of the universal basic principle of the moral ' 

sitv of fb S1C ff mC1 ?, le ° f th u m ° raI mUSt be rec °g nized as a neces- 

practical conflict and understanding with reality. 8> 

The principles of the moral which have hitherto been offered us 

are absolutely unsatisfying. This is clear from the fact that they 

cannot be thought out to a conclusion without either leading to 
paradoxes or losing in ethical content. g 

Classical thought tried to conceive of the ethical as that which 

s.artS; a poTnt a P aSUre ' 11 did "a 0 * * 

to Ae egoistic-utilitarian, it ended in an ethically-colored resigna- 

utiferi e a!l’ i I C t! s t !': U i ght of tf mod f e ‘” * from the outset social- 

vote l mself „V “T that the ‘"dividual must de- 

ZT lT n “ WeS t0 give a firal foundation to the ethic If 
altruism which seems to it so much a matter of course Ind to 

markabtco m ns tter ° U ‘ ‘° " COndusio "’ « is driven to the most re- 

in the most variedT*’ COnse< l uences inconsistent with each other 

refi„ed“goism at a no r th C e ° nS ' °T time * ex P lai " s "!*«*"> as a 

g sm, at another as something which society forcibly i m - 
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poses on individuals; at another as something which it develops in 
him by education; next, as in Bentham, as something which he 

# o 

adopts as one of his convictions on the ground of the urgent rep¬ 
resentations of society; or again, as an instinct which he obeys. 

- O j 

The first assumption cannot be maintained; the second, third, 
and fourth are unsatisfying because thev make ethics reach men 

* o 

from the outside: the last leads to a cul-de-sac. If, for example, 

self-devotion is an instinct, it must, of course, be made conceivable 

how thought can influence it and raise it to the level of a consid- 

ered, widely inclusive, voluntary activity, at which level it first be- 

# • * 

comes ethical. This, which is its peculiar problem, utilitarianism 
docs not recognize, much less solve. It is always in too much of a 
hurrv to reach practical results. At last it sells its soul to biology 
and social science, which lead it to conceive itself as herd-men- 
talitv. wonderfully developed and capable of still further develop¬ 
ment. And with tins it finally sinks far below the level of real ethics. 

# 

Strange to saw therefore, although starting from what is most 
elementary and essential in ethics, the ethics of altruism fails to 
take shape in a wav which satisfies thought. It is as if the true basic 
principle of ethics were within reach, yet this ethics of altruism is 

always grasped to the right or left of it. 

Along with these two attempts to understand ethics either as 

effort to procure rational pleasure or as devotion to ones neighbor 
and to society, there is a third method, which tries to explain ethics 
as eilort tor sell-pertecting. this enterprise has in it something ab¬ 
stract and venturesome. It disdains to start trom a univeisalK ac¬ 
knowledged content of the ethical, as utilitarianism does, and in 
contrast'to that sets before thought the task of deriv ing the whole 

content ol ethics trom the effort tor selt-peifecting. 

Plato, the first representative in the West ot the ethics of self- 
perlecting. and Schopenhauer try to solve the problem bv setting 
up, as do the Indians, world- and life-negation as the basic prin¬ 
ciple of the ethical. That, however, is no solution. World- and life- 
negation, if consistently thought out and developed, does not 

produce (‘lliirs but reduces ethics to impotence'. 

Kant, the modern restorer of the ethic of self-perfecting, sets up 
the conception of absolute duly, but without giving it any content. 

lie thereby admits his inability to derive the content ot ethics trom 

* 

the eilort for self-perfecting. 
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If the ethic of self-perfecting tries really to acquire a content, it 
must allow that ethics consist either in world- and life-negation or 

in higher world- and life-affirmation. The first need not be consid¬ 
ered; there remains, therefore, only the other. 

Spinoza conceives the higher world- and life-affirmation as con¬ 
templative absorption in the universe. He does not, however, arrive 
thereby at real ethics, but only at an ethically-colored resignation 
Schleiermacher uses much art to lend this ethical coloring a more 
brilliant tone. Nietzsche avoids the paths of resignation, but reaches 
thereby a world- and life-affirmation which is ethical onlv in so 
far as it feels itself to be an effort for self-perfecting. 

The only thinker who succeeds to some extent in giving to self- 
perfecting within world- and life-affirmation an ethical content is 
J. G. Fichte. The result, however, is valueless, because it presup- 

i^ * i * universe and 

the position of man within it, which is based upon inadmissible 
speculation. 

The ethic of self-perfecting is therefore not capable of so estab¬ 
lishing the basic principle of the moral that it has a content which 
is ethically satisfying; the ethic of altruism, on the other hand 

starting from a pre-supposed content, cannot reach a basic prin¬ 
ciple of ethics which is founded on thought. P 

The attempt made by antiquity to conceive ethics as that which 
p] r ‘ ngS , ra 10 f n J Pleasure we need no longer consider. It is only too 

a .on only the two undertakings, so strangely opposed to one an- 
eontentTf °he W e* 7™ a ' t,UiSn ’ “ “ S« era “y accepted 

self-perfecting of man, while the other starts from self perfect ^ 

an seeks to conceive altruism as an item in its content which is l 
necessity of thought. wmcn is a 

Is there a synthesis of these two? In other words do Q n • 

and the perfecting of the self belong together in such! wavThTt 
the one is contained in the other? ' V ™ at 

If this inward unity has not been visible hitherto nviv not tho 

fec«L b d‘d at ? BeCt r- Whether U P°" de ™ ti0 " - upon self-per! 
hensive? g ° P en ° Ugh and Was not efficiently compre- 
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Before thought attempts to investigate more profoundly and 
completely the essential nature of altruism and of self-perfecting, 
it must proceed further to visualize what is offered in the way of 
different kinds of knowledge and other considerations on its jour- 
nev through the Western search for ethics. 

* o 

It may be accepted as fully recognized that ethics has nothing 
to expect from any theory of knowledge. Depreciation of the reality 
of the material world brings merely apparent profit. Thought be- 
lieyes it can draw from the possibility of a spiritualizing of the 
world some advantage for the optimistic-ethical interpretation of 
it. It h as. however, been established bv this time that ethics can 
no more be derived from an ethical interpretation of the world than 
world- and life-affirmation can be referred back to an optimistic in¬ 
terpretation of it, but that it must rather find its foundation in 

itself in a world which is known to be absolutely mysterious. At 

* * 

once and forever, then, all attempts to bring ethical and epistemo¬ 
logical idealism into connection with one another must be recog¬ 
nized as useless for ethics. Ethics can let space and time go to the 
devil. 

In epistemological investigations into the nature of space and 
time ethics feels a satisfaction which is strong but uninterested. 
It views them as efforts after knowledge which must be made, 
but know s that the results can never touch what is essential in any 
conception of the world or of life. It suffices to know' that the 
whole world of the senses is a manifestation of forces, that is to 
sav of the invstcriouslv manifold will-to-live. In this its thought 
is spiritualistic. It is materialistic, however, in so far as it presup¬ 
poses manifestation and force to be connected in such a way that 
any effect produced upon the former influences the force which 
lies behind it. Ethics feels that if it were not thus possible for one 
will-to-live to produce through its manifestations effects on an¬ 
other will-to-live, it would have no reason for existing. But to 
investigate how this relation between force and its manifesta¬ 
tion is to be explained from the standpoint of epistemology> and 
whether it can In' explained at all, ethics can leave undecided as 
being none of its business; it claims for itself, just as does natuial 

science, the right to remain free from preconceptions. 

In this connection it is an interesting fact that it is among the 
representatives of scientific materialism that enthusiastic ethical 
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idealism is often to be met with, while the adherents of spiritual- 
amenf ° S0P 7 "" USUa " y moralists with an -nemotional temper- 

foSZ?"“w'" he,p fr0m e P* stem °logi c al idealism, it 
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life-affirmation which is in itself, to recognize the life-affirmation 
which shows itself in the manifold life which is everywhere around 
it, and to join in its experiences. On the foundation of this world- 
affirmation, life-negation takes its place as a means of helping for¬ 
ward this affirmation of other life than its own. It is not life-denial 
in itself that is ethical, but only such as stands in the service of 
world-affirmation and becomes purposive within it. 

Ethics is a mysterious chord in which life-affirmation and world- 
affirmation are the key-note and the fifth; life-negation is the third. 

It is important, further, to know what is to be gathered from 
ethical inquin' down to the present time about the intensity and 
the extension of the life-negation which stands in the service of 
world-affirmation. Again and again the attempt has been made to 
establish this objectively. In vain. It belongs to the nature of self- 
devotion that it must live itself out subjectively and without reser¬ 
vations. 

In the history of ethics there is downright fear of what cannot 
be subjected to rules and regulations. Again and again thinkers 
have undertaken to define altruism in such a wa\ that it lemains 
rational. This, however, is never done except at the cost of the 
naturalness and living quality of ethics. Life-denial remains an ir¬ 
rational thing, even w hen it is placed at the service of a purposive 
aim. A universally applicable balance between life-affirmation and 
iie-ne< r ation cannot be established. Thev remain in a state of con¬ 



tinual tension. 11 am relaxation does take place, it is a sign that 
ethics is collapsing, for in its real nature it is unbounded enthusi¬ 
asm. It originates''indeed in thought, but it cannot be carried to a 
logical conclusion. Anyone who undertakes the voyage to true 
ethics must be prepared to be carried round and round in the 

whirlpool ot the irrational. 

Together with the subjectively enthusiastic nature of ethics goes 
the fact that it is impossible to succeed in developing the etluc ot 
ethical personality into a serviceable ethic of society. It seems so 
obvious, that Iron, right individual ethics right social ethics should 
result, the one sxs.ein continuing itself into the other like a town 
into its suburbs. In icalitv. however, thev cannot he so built hat 

, i , )Mtinlu . into those of the other. I he plans 


the streets of the one continue into those o. me cmo. ■■ i 
of eac h arc- drawn on principles which take no account of that. 
The etluc of ethical pe rsonality is personal, incapable ot icgu a- 
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tion, and absolute; the system established by society for its pros- 
perous existence is supra-personal, regulated, and relative. Hence 
he ethical personality cannot surrender to it, but lives always in 
continuous conflict with it, obliged again and again to oppose it 
because it finds its focus too short. 

., In lasl anal - vsii ' the antagonism between the two arises from 
then Offering valuations of humaneness. Humaneness consists in 
never sacrificing a human being to a purpose. The ethic of ethical 

personality aims at preserving humaneness. The system established 
by society is impotent in that respect. 

When the individual is faced with the alternative of having to 

anoth^ ™ 7“! T' y ° r , 0t , her the ^ a Pphiess or the existence of 
the de d ,7 ^ ' 0SS himSelf ' he is *> “ position to obey 

i “ 7, h “j S and t0 Ch °° Se the Iatler Bl,t “cietv, think- 

gimpersonally a "c PUrSUing “ S aims nnpersonallv, does not 
ence of aV a 7 T g , r ‘° ConsidCTa tion for the happiness or exist- 

hies. But individuals come continually into the position of being 
co r'i T y ° r an0ther executiv<! or gans of society, and then the 

m^aWavsT^d vtT P ° infS ° f ™ W beC ° meS “« ve - Tha ‘ «’is 

may always be decided m its own favor, society exerts itself as 

Though ? d, f ° U u“ thS aathodt y 01 th e ethic of personality 
although inwardly ,t has to acknowledge its superiority. It want! 

have servants who will never oppose it. 

Even a society whose ethical standard is relatively high is dan 
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which cannot be made less intense. Either the moral standard of 

ptisona it\ 1 disc s the moral standard of society, so far as is possible 
to its own level, or it is dragged down by it. 

But to pu\cut such harm as has been caused up to the present, 
it is not enough to biing individuals to a consciousness that if they 
are not to suffer spiritual injury they must be in a state of continual 
conflict with the ethics of society. What matters is to establish a 
basic principle of the moral which will put the ethic of personality 
m a position to try conclusions with the ethic of society with con¬ 
sistency and success. Hitherto there has been no possibility of 
putting this weapon into its hands. Ethics has, as we know, always 

been legaided as the most thorough-going possible self-devotion 
to society. 

1 he moialit\ of ethical personality, then, and the moralitv which 
is established from the standpoint of society cannot be traced back 
the one' to the other, and they are not of equal value. The first only 
is a real ethic; the other is improperly so called. Thought must aim 
at finding the' basic principle of absolute ethics, if it is to reach 
cthie's at all, and it was because it was not clear on this point that 
so little progress has been made. Ethical progress consists in mak¬ 
ing up our minds to think pessimistically of the ethics of society. 

1 he' system of ethics established from the standpoint of society 
consists in its essential nature in society appealing to the moral 
disposition of the individual in order to secure from him what can¬ 
not be forced upon him by compulsion and law. It only comes 
nearer to real ethics when it enters into discussion with the ethic 
of personality and tries to bring its own demands on the individual 
into harmony as far as possible with those of personal morality. In 
proportion as society takes on the character of an ethical person¬ 
ality, its code of morals becomes the code of ethical society. 

• * 

In general, thought ought to have busied itself with the question 
of what is included in the whole field of ethics, and how the dif¬ 
ferent elements within it are connected with each other. 

In ethics are included the ethic of passive self-perfecting, ef¬ 
fected In inward self-liberation from the world (resignation'); the 
ethic of active self-perfecting, effected by means of the mutual 

relations between man and man; and the ethic of ethical society. 

* 

Kthies thus forms an extensive eainut of notes. It starts from the 
not vet ethical where the vibrations of resignation begin to be 
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STr notes of ethical resignation. With increasingly rapid 
v.brat,ons ,t passes from the ethics of resignation into the ethic of 
act,ve self-perfecting. Rising still higher it arrives at the notes of 

and 'nrfsy^anTi't 7 !^' 011 ** becomln S more or less harsh 

societv which d ‘ eS aWay fl " a V int ° the ,e g al commands of 
soc ety winch are never more than conditionally ethical. 
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self-perfecting can now try to combine their ideas, with a view to 
establishing together the true basic principle of the moral. 

W hy do they not succeed in mutual interpenetration of thought? 

On the side of the ethic of self-devotion the fault must somehow 
he m the fact that it is too narrow. As a matter of principle, social 
utilitarianism is concerned only with the self-devotion of man to 
man and to human society. The ethic of self-perfecting on the 
other hand is universal. It has to do with the relation of man to the 
world. If the ethic of self-devotion, therefore, is to agree with 
the ethic of self-perfecting, it too must become universal, and let 
its devotion be directed not only toward man and society but some¬ 
how or other toward all life whatever in the world. 

But ethics hitherto has been unwilling to take even the first 
step in this universalizing of altruism. 

Just as the housewife who has scrubbed out the parlor takes care 
that the door is kept shut so that the dog mav not get in and spoil 
the work she has done by the marks of his paws, so do European 
thinkers watch carefully that no animals run about in the fields of 
their ethics. The stupidities they are guiltv of in trving to maintain 
the traditional narrow-mindedness and raise it to a principle bor¬ 
der on the incredible. Either they leav e out altogether all svmpathv 
tor animals, or thev take care that it shrinks to a mere after-thought 

' o 

which means nothing. If thev admit anything more than that, thev 

^ * * C/ 0 

think themselves obliged to produce elaborate justification, or even 
excuses, tor so doing. 

O 

It seems as it Descartes with his dictum that animals are mere 
machines had bewitched the whole of European philosophy. 

So important a thinker as Wilhelm W undt mars his ethics with 
the following sentences: “The onlv object for sympathy is man. 

. . . The animals are for us fellow-creatures an expression by 
which language already hints at the fact that we acknowledge 
hero a kind of co-ordination with ourselves onlv with reference to 
the ultimate ground of evervthing that happens, namely, creation. 
Toward animals also, then, there can arise within us stirrings 
which are to a certain extent related to sympathy, but as to true 
svmpathv with them there is alwavs wanting the fundamental con¬ 
dition of the inner unitv of our will with theirs.” To crown this 

* 


w 


# 

isdom he ends with the assertion that of rejoicing with animals 
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there can at any rate be no question, as if he had never seen a 
thirsty ox enjoying a drink. 

Kant emphasizes especially that ethics has to do only with 
duties of man toward men. The “human” treatment of animals he 
thinks himself obliged to justify by putting it forward as a practic¬ 
ing of sensibility which helps to improve our sympathetic relations 
with other human beings. 

Bentham, too, defends kindness to animals chiefly as a means of 
preventing the growth of heartless relations with other men, even 
though he here and there recognizes it as obviously right. 

Darwin in his Descent of Man notices that the feeling of sym¬ 
pathy which is dominant in the social impulse becomes at last so 
strong that it comes to include all men, and indeed even animals. 


But he does not pursue the problem and the significance of this 
fact any further, and contents himself with establishing the ethics 
of the human herd. Thus it ranks with European thought as a 
dogma that ethics properly concerns only a man’s relations to his 
fellows and to society. The motives which emanate from Schopen¬ 
hauer and others, for throwing down the antiquated ring-fence, 
are not understood. 


This backward attitude is the more unintelligible seeing that 
Indian and Chinese thought, even when they have only scarcely 
begun to develop, make ethics consist in a kindly relation to all 
creatures. Moreover, they have come to this view quite independ¬ 
ently of each other. The beautiful and far-reaching commands 
concerning regard for animals in the popular Chinese ethics of the 
book Kan Yin Pien (Concerning Rewards and Punishments) can¬ 
not be referred back, as is commonly supposed, to Buddhist influ¬ 
ences. 1 They have no connection with metaphysical discussions 
about the mutual relationship of all beings, such as became effec¬ 
tive as the ethical horizon widened in Indian thought, but originate 


it 1 ^ ates f rom a b° ut f he eleventh century A.n. It has been translated into 

English by James Legge ( Sacred Books of the East, 1891) and by D. T. Susuki and 
P. Cams (Chicago: 1906); into French by M. A. Remusat ( Le Livre des Rdcom- 
pernes et des Peines, 1816), and by Stanislas Julien (1835); into German by W. 
Schuler (Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde, 1909). * 

“Be humane with animals, and do no harm to insects, plants, and trees.” is the 
command of one saying in this book. The following acts are condemned: “Hunting 
men or animals to death; shooting with bow and arrow at birds; hunting quad¬ 
rupeds; driving insects out of their holes; frightening birds which are asleep in the 

frees; blocking up the holes of insects; and destroying birds-nests.” To delight in 
hunting is described as a serious moral perversion. 
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in a living, ethical feeling which dares to draw the consequences 
which seem to it to be natural. 

When European thought refuses to make self-devotion universal, 
the reason is that its efforts are directed to reaching a rational 
morality which deals with universally valid judgments, and it sees 
a prospect of that only when it can keep its feet upon the solid 
ground of discussion of the interests of human society. But ethics 
concerned with the relations of man to the whole creation quits 
that solid ground, being driven into discussions about existence as 
such. Willing or unwilling, ethics has to plunge into the adventure 
of trying to come to terms with nature-philosophy, and the out¬ 
come cannot be foreseen. 

This is a correct conclusion. But it has already been shown that 
the objective, standard morality of society, supposing it can be 
drawn up in this way at all, is never a true code of ethics, but 
merely an appendix to ethics. It is certain further that true ethics 
is always subjective, that it has an irrational enthusiasm as the 
very breath of its life, and that it must be in conflict with nature- 
philosophy. The ethic of altruism has, therefore, no reason for 
shrinking from this in any case unavoidable adventure. Its house 
has been burnt down. It can go out into the world to seek its for¬ 
tune. 

Let ethics, then, venture to accept the thought that self-devotion 
has to be practiced not only toward men but toward all living crea¬ 
tures, yes, toward all life, whatever exists in the world and is 
within the reach of man. Let it rise to the conception that the 
relation of men to each other is only an expression of that in which 
they all stand to Being and to the world in general. Having thus 
become cosmic, the ethic of self-devotion can hope to meet the 
ethic of self-perfecting, which is fundamentally cosmic, and unite 
with it. 

But in order that the ethic of self-perfecting may combine with 
the ethic of self-devotion, it must first become cosmic in the right 


way. 

It is indeed fundamentally cosmic, because self-perfecting can 
consist of nothing but man coming into his true relationship to the 
Being that is in him and outside him. His natural, outward con¬ 
nection with Being he strives to change into a spiritual, inward 
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devotion, letting his passive and active relation to things be deter¬ 
mined by this devotion. 

In this effort, however, he has never yet advanced further than 
a passive self-dedication to Being. He is always driven past active 


self-devotion to it. It is this one-sidedness which makes it impos¬ 
sible for the ethics of self-perfecting and of self-devotion to inter¬ 
penetrate each other, and produce together the complete ethics of 
passive and active self-perfecting. 

But what is the reason that the ethic of self-perfecting, in spite 
of all efforts, cannot get out of the circle of the passive? It is that 
it allows the spiritual inward devotion to Being to be directed to 
an abstract totality of Being instead of to real Being. So nature- 
philosophy is approached in a wrong way. 

Whence this error? It is a result of the difficulties which the 


ethic of self-perfecting meets when it attempts to be compre¬ 
hended in nature-philosophy. 

In a way which to us seems strange, but is really profound, 
Chinese thought undertakes to attempt to arrive at this agreement. 
It thinks that it is somehow or other in the “impersonal” element 
of the world’s activity that the secret of the truly ethical lies. It 
accordingly makes spiritual devotion to Being consist in our look¬ 
ing away from the subjective stirrings within ourselves, and reg¬ 
ulating our behavior by the laws of objectivity which we discover 
in the course of nature. 


It is with this deep “becoming like the world” that the thought 
of Lao-tse and that of Chwang-tse are concerned. The motifs of 
such an ethic ring out in a wonderful fashion in Lao-tse’s Taote- 
king; but they cannot be made to produce a complete symphony. 
The meaning of what happens in the world is a thing we cannot 
investigate. What we do understand of it is only that all life tries 
to live itself out. The true ethics of life, therefore, “in the spirit of 
what happens” would seem to be that of Chwang-tse and Friedrich 
Nietzsche. On the other hand the assumption of an objectivity, 
dominant in the course of nature, which can be a pattern for our 
activity is nothing but an attempt, undertaken with the palest of 
colors, to paint the world as ethical. Correspondingly, this exist¬ 
ence in the spirit of the world means with Lao-tse and Chwang-tse 
an inward liberation from the rule of passion and from outward 
occurrences, which is accompanied by marked depreciation of all 
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tendencies to activity. Whenever life in the spirit of the world 
leads to really activist ethics as with Kungtse (Confucius), Mitse 
(Mo-Di), and others, there has been a corresponding interpretation 
of the meaning of the world. Whenever, in general, human thinking 

n & the world to the status of ethics, the ethical will¬ 


ing 


of mankind has somehow or other read into the world-spirit an 

ethical character in order to be able to find itself in it a<*ain 

Since no motives to ethical activity are to be discovered in the 

¥ 

course of nature, the ethic of self-perfecting must allow both active 
and passive ethics to originate side by side in the bare fact of spirit¬ 
ual inward self-dedication to Being. Both must be derived from 
action as such, without any presupposition of anv sort of moral 
quality in Being. Then only will thought have reached a complete 
system of ethics without having been guilty of any sort of naive or 
trickv proceedings. 

That is the problem at which the ethical searching of all peoples 
and all ages vainlv toils, so far as it ventures to think in the spirit 
of true nature-philosophv. With the Chinese and the Indians, in 
Stoicism, w ith Spinoza, Sehleiermacher, Fichte, and Hegel, and in 
all mysticism of union with the Absolute, it reaches onlv the ethic 

* J 

of resignation, consisting of inward liberation from the world, 
never at the same time the ethics of working in the world and upon 
the w orld. 

It is true that it but seldom ventures honestlv to admit to itself 
the unsatistactorv result. As a rule it seeks to widen it. and to 

v 

maintain in some measure an activist morality in spite of it, letting 
this moralitv be combined in some form or other with the ethic 
of resignation. The more consistent the thinkers, the more modest 

O 

is the space occupied bv this appendage. 

With Lao-tse and Chwang-tse, with the Brahmans and the 
Buddha, with the Stoics of antiquity, with Spinoza, Sehleiermacher, 
and IIetiel, and with the great monistic mvstics, activist ethics is 
reduced to little more than nothing. With Confucius and Meng- 
tse (Mong Dei), with the Hindu thinkers, with the representatives 
of the later Stoicism, and with J. G. Fichte, ethics of this nature 
makes strenuous ellorts to stand its ground, but can do so only 
in so lar as the help of either naive or sophisticated thought is cm- 

ploved. 

Hverv w orld-and-lifc-view which is to satisfy thought is inysti- 
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cism. It must seek to give to the existence of man such a meaning 
as will prevent him from being satisfied with being a part of the 
infinite existence in merely natural fashion, but will make him de¬ 
termine to belong to it in soul and spirit also, through an act of 
his consciousness. 


The ethic of self-perfecting is in inmost connection with mysti¬ 
cism. Its own destiny is decided in that of mysticism. Thinking out 
the ethic of self-perfecting means nothing else than seeking to 

found ethics on mysticism. Mysticism, on its side, is a valuable 

✓ - ’ 

world-and-life-view only in proportion as it is ethical. 

And vet it finds it cannot succeed in being ethical. Experience 
of becoming one with the Absolute, of existence within the world- 
spirit, of absorption into God, or whatever one may choose to call 
the process, is not in itself ethical, but spiritual. Of this deep dis¬ 
tinction Indian thought has become conscious. With the most 
varied phrasing it repeats the proposition: “Spirituality is not 
ethics.” We Europeans have remained naive in matters of mysti¬ 
cism. What appears among us as mysticism is usually mysticism 

with a more or less Christian, that is to say ethical, coloring. Hence 

* ^ 

we are inclined to deceive ourselves about the ethical content of 
mysticism. 

If we analyze the mysticism of all peoples and all ages to find 
out its ethical content, we find that this is extraordinarilv small. 


Even the ethic of resignation, which seems after all to belong 
naturally to mysticism, is in mysticism more or less afflicted with 
impotence. Through the absence of the activist ethic with which 
it should normally be bound up, it to a certain extent loses its hold, 
and pushes itself more and more into the region of resignation 
which is no longer ethical. There then arises a mysticism that 
ceases to help the effort for self-perfecting, which is the profound 
task to which it is called, but makes absorption into the Absolute 
become an aim in itself. The purer the mysticism, the further has 
this evolution developed. Mysticism becomes then a world- and 
life-view of the merging of the finite existence in the infinite, if in¬ 
deed it does not get reversed, as with the Brahmans, into the lofty 
mysticism of the existence of infinite existence within the finite. 
The ethic of self-perfecting, which should arise out of mysticism, 
is always therefore in danger of perishing in mysticism. 

The tendency of mysticism to become supra-ethical is natural. 
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As a matter of fact its connection with an Absolute which has 
neither qualities nor needs has nothing more to do with self-per¬ 
fecting. It becomes a pure act of consciousness, and leads to a 
spirituality which is just as bare of content as the hypothetical Ab¬ 
solute. Feeling its weakness, mysticism does all it can to be more 
ethical than it is, or at any rate to appear so. Even the Indian form 
of it makes efforts in this direction, although again on the other 
hand it has courage to be veracious enough to rank the spiritual 
above the ethical. 

In order to judge what mysticism is worth ethically, one must 
reckon only with what it contains in itself in the way of ethics, not 
what it does or says beyond that. Then, however, the ethical con¬ 
tent of even Christian mysticism is alarmingly small. Mysticism is 
not a friend of ethics but a foe. It devours ethics. And yet the ethic 
which is to satisfy thought must be born of mysticism. All pro¬ 
found philosophy, all deep religion, are ultimately a struggle for 
ethical mysticism and mystical ethics. 

Dominated by efforts to secure an activist ethical conception of 
the world and of life, we Westerners do not allow mysticism to 
come into its own. It leads among us a furtive, intermittent exist¬ 
ence. We feel instinctively that it stands in antagonism to activist 
ethics, and we have therefore no inward relationship to it. 

Our great mistake, however, is thinking that without mysticism 
we can reach an ethical world- and life-view, which shall satisfy 
thought. Up to now we have done nothing but compose world- 
and life-views. They are good because they keep men up to activist 
ethics, but they are not true, and therefore they are always col¬ 
lapsing. Moreover they are shallow. Hence European thought 
makes men ethical indeed, but superficial, and the European, be¬ 
cause he is surfeited with philosophy which has been fabricated 
with a view to activist ethics, has no equanimity and no inward 
personality, nor indeed any longer a feeling of need for these 

qualities. 

It is indeed time for us to abandon this error. Depth and stability 
in thinking come to the world- and life-view of activist ethics only 
when this outlook springs from mysticism. The question of what 
we are to make of our life is not solved by our being driven out 
into the world with an impulse to activity, and never being allowed 
to come to our right senses. It can be really answered only by a 
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philosophy which brings man into a spiritual imvard relation to 
Being, from which there results of natural necessity ethics both 

O 1 , 

passive and active. 

The hitherto accepted mysticism cannot effect this because it is 
supra-ethical. The struggle of thought must therefore be directed 
to ethical mysticism. We must rise to a spirituality which is ethical, 
and to an ethic which includes all spirituality. Then only do we 
become profoundly qualified for life. 

Ethics must originate in mysticism. Mysticism, for its part, must 
never be thought to exist for its own sake. It is not a flower, but 
only the calyx of a flower. Ethics is the flower. Mysticism which 
exists for itself alone is the salt which has lost its savor. 


The hitherto accepted mysticism leads into the supra-ethical be¬ 
cause it is abstract. Abstraction is the death of ethics, for ethics is 


a living relationship to living life. We must therefore abandon ab¬ 
stract mysticism, and turn to the mysticism which is alive. 

The Essence of Being, the Absolute, the Spirit of the Universe, 
and all similar expressions denote nothing actual, but something 

conceived in abstractions which for that reason is also absolutely 

* 

unimaginable. The only reality is the Being which manifests itself 
in phenomena. 

How does thought come to such a meaningless proceeding as 
making man enter into a spiritual relation with an unreal creation 
of thought? By yielding to temptation in two wavs, one general, 
one particular. 

Thrown back upon the necessity of expressing itself in words, 
thought adopts as its own the abstractions and symbols which have 
been coined by language. But this coinage should have no more 
currency than allows it to represent things in an abbreviated way, 
instead of putting them forward with all the detail in which they 
are given. But in time it comes about that thought works with these 
abstractions and symbols as if they represented something which 
really exists. That is the general temptation. 

The particular temptation lies in this case in this, that man’s de¬ 
votion to infinite Being with the help of abstractions and symbols 
is given expression in an enticingly simple way. It is taken to con¬ 
sist of entrance into relation with the totality of Being, that is to 
say, with its spiritual essence. 

That looks well in words and in thoughts. But reality knows 
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nothing about the individual being able to enter into connection 
with the totality of Being. As it knows of no Being except that 
which manifests itself in the existence of individual beings, so also 
it knows of no relations except those of one individual being to 
another. If mvsticism, then, intends to be honest, there is nothing 
for it to do but to cast from it the usual abstractions, and to admit 
that it can do nothing rational with this imaginary essence of 
Beinm The Absolute mav be as meaningless to it as his fetish is to 
a consorted Negro. It must in all seriousness go through the 
process of conversion to the mysticism of reality. Abandoning all 
stage decorations and declamation, let it try to get its experience 
in living nature. 

There is no Essence of Being, but only infinite Being in infinite 
manifestations. It is only through the manifestations of Being, and 
only through those with which I enter into relations, that my being 
has am intercourse with infinite Being. The devotion of my being 
to infinite Being means devotion of my being to all the manifes¬ 
tations of Being w hich need mv devotion, and to which I am able 

to devote myself. 

Only an infinitelv small part of infinite Being comes within my 
range. The rest of it passes me by, like distant ships to which I 
make signals they do not understand. But by devoting myself to 
that which comes w ithin my sphere of influence and needs me, I 
make spiritual, inward devotion to infinite Being a reality and 
thereby give mv own poor existence meaning and richness. The 

river has found its sea. 

From self-devotion to the Absolute there comes only a dead 
spiritualitv. It is a purelv intellectual act. No motives to activity 
are -men in it. Even the ethic of resignation can only eke out a 
mismable existence on the soil of such an intelleetualism. But m 
the mvsticisn, of realitv self-devotion is no longer a purelv intel¬ 
lectual act. but one in which even thing that is aliv e in man has its 
share There is therefore dominant in it a spirituality which caiues 
in itself in elemental form the impulse to action The gruesome 
tr„th that spiritualitv and ethics are two different things no longci 

holds good. Here the two are one and the same. 

Now too. the ethic of self-perfecting and the etlnc of altruism 
c an interpenetrate each other. They now become cosmic in nature- 
philosophy. which leaves the world as it is. Hence they cannot but 
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meet each other in a thought which satisfies in every direction the 
laws of thinking, of living devotion to Being which lives. In this 
thought lie passive and active self-perfecting in mutual agreement 
and perfect union. They comprehend each other as the working 
out of one and the same inner compulsion. Having become one, 
they no longer need first of all to exert themselves to establish bv 
joint efforts the completed ethics of influencing the world on the 
basis of liberation from the world. The completeness is now auto¬ 
matically attained. Now there ring out in wonderful harmonies all 
the notes in the gamut of ethics, from the vibrations in which resig¬ 
nation begins to be audible as ethics, up to the higher notes in 
which morality passes over into the harsh noises of the commands 
which are proclaimed by society to be ethical. 

Subjective responsibility for all life which comes within his 
reach, responsibility which widens out extensively and intensively 


to the limitless, and which the man who has become inwardly free 

' 0 

from the world experiences and tries to make a reality, that is 
ethics. It originates in world- and life-affirmation. It becomes a 
reality in life-negation. It is completely bound up with optimistic 
willing. Never again can the belief-in-progress become separated 
from ethics, like a badly-fastened wheel from a cart. The two turn 
inseparably on the same axle. 

The basic principle of ethics, that principle which is a necessity 
of thought, which has a definite content, which is engaged in con¬ 
stant, living, and practical dispute with reality, is: Devotion to life 
resulting from reverence for life. And this manifests itself in a de¬ 
votion of the self to others. What each man has to bring as an offer¬ 
ing is the secret of each individual and the respect for the truth 

that the destinies of men have to be decided in a thousand wavs 

✓ 

in order that the good may become actual. And one with another 
we all have to recognize that our existence reaches its true value 
only when we experience in ourselves something of the truth of 
the saying, “He that loses his life shall find it.” 
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Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

0 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the sons of God. 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 

for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Beatitudes constituting the essence in all its universality of 
the Sermon on the Mount are chosen for the closing words of this 
book since they seem to avow in the most perfect way what we 
mean by God and the Good, and that is the very best that we 
know, the highest and immutable Reality in life and in the uni¬ 
verse. The moral and ontological law of the Decalogue and the 
moral and ontological persuasion of the Sermon on the Mount, 
especially as it is affirmed in the Beatitudes, convince us of their 
inherent truth and indispensability to the fullness and completion 
of our existence. Here we find the spirit and substance of the Good 
as it manifests itself in man. Here we find the essence of justice 
and mercy and their reconciliation. Here we face the primacy of 
faith and religion above reason and philosophy, and escape the 
Hegelian error of robbing all four of their own substance. 

We all desire blessedness, but only the blessed are blessed since 
they alone are endowed with all things that they will, and they 
will nothing that is evil. They understand in a final act of faith the 
primordial meaning of that breathing by God, that infusion by the 
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Absolute through which we are transfigured and transformed into 
living souls. “And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” 1 Thus it is that through faith we are able 
to believe in that which we do not see, and to accept the truth 



there is more than man. Neither ancient Manichaeism nor modem 
rationalism can be exalted at the expense of faith without sacrific¬ 
ing our inner consciousness and burying the touchstone of truth. 

Reason itself must surrender to our ultimate concern which can 
only be known through faith although reason itself is not denied 
through faith. For perfect and spontaneous harmony presupposes 
and requires the reconciliation of reason and faith. Reason does 
not commit an act of Promethean revolt against the transcendency 
of faith. On the contrary, their indispensability to each other is the 
imperious necessity of both. This means that in the sphere of 
action, the moral and political demands cannot be accepted as the 
ultimate ones. In spite of the fact that we must agree that man 
with his natural reason is able to achieve all the felicity in the 
realm of action which this reason in all its manifoldness and fe¬ 
cundity is capable of conferring, yet we must concede that finally 
it is the religious order alone that can be accepted as ultimate 
in defining those immutable truths by which we move and live 
and have our being. Hence the moral conscience cannot be con¬ 
sidered sufficient even in its own sphere, since in order to achieve 
its own end it cannot completely fulfill itself without grace which 
we experience through faith. Such faith bestows inner certainty. 
Our night becomes a night without darkness. Epictetus tells us 
that “Zeus has set by each man his genius to guard him, and com¬ 
mitted each man to his genius to watch over, aye, and a genius 
which sleeps not and is not to be beguiled. Therefore, when you 
close your doors and make darkness within, remember never to 
say that you are alone. You are not alone; God is within you and 
your genius. What need have they of the light of day to see what 
you are doing.” 2 

We stand on the threshold of two worlds. Our nature is two¬ 
fold. We find ourselves in a unique position between corruptibility 
and incorruptibility. We possess freedom, and so we can deny or 

1 John 1:5. 

2 Discourses, Bk. I, Ch. 14. 
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affirm our essential nature. Referring to the incorruptibility of the 
soul, Aristotle reminds us: “And this alone may be separated, as 
being everlasting, from what is corruptible.” ’’ That is why we find 
that Dante 3 4 too, as some other philosophers, compared man to a 
horizon constituting the common boundary of two hemispheres. 
Of our two essential parts, soul and body, only our body is perma¬ 
nently susceptible to corruption. Our soul is everlastingly suscep¬ 
tible to salvation through grace, in spite of the tortures, the 
twistings, and the evils to which we constantly subject it. For this 
reason we stand between two worlds, yet possessing the qualities 
of both; we have something of the nature of corruptible and of in¬ 
corruptible beings. And so it comes about in the sphere of our day 
by day existence that in accepting the principle of the interpene¬ 
tration of nature and grace, we achieve the utmost through the 
infinite unity and productivity with which our lives are then en¬ 
dowed, and are consecrated through our freedom and our will to 

the overcoming of our inherent corruptibility. 

The mutual interpenetration of the Ten Commandments and 
the Beatitudes effectuates a reconciliation between Gods justice 
and God’s mercy, between law and grace. The Beatitudes reassure 
us of the omnipotence of love, of its miracle-performing attributes. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, the mourners, the weak, those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted for rig teous 
ness’ sake.” Here we find the substance and the spirit of the Good 
Here we are in the presence of that creative, inner light and ethical 
power which does not depend upon an exterior law or activity ut 
rather upon an interior purpose and aspiration of which our outer 

lives can ultimately be the beatific reflection. 

The Beatitudes answer the fundamental aspirations of our nature 

and refer to all men equally. The beatific vision applies not only to 
Christian but to Jew, Moslem, Confucian, Buddhist, or to a mern- 
ber of a primitive culture as well. It is universal and all-embracing. 
It permits through the sacred cherishing of our essence, which the 
Beatitudes define, the fullness and abundance of our existence. It 
does not betray freedom, freedom pervaded by consciousness, and 


3 De AnimUy Book III. 

4 De Monarchia, III. 16. 
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it is ready for every real contingency even within the peripheries 

of the necessary laws of the world. 

For the Beatitudes point to the meaning of reality, bring us face 
to face with Reality, since our essence or being is the basic and 
ultimate element constituting Reality. The bold and perceptive 
insight of Parmenides leads us to this final truth, that being neither 
w-as, nor will be, but eternally is. It is founded in a perpetual pres¬ 
ent possessing no history since it is inherently unsusceptible of 
change. It is “like the mass of a rounded sphere, equally distant 
from the center at every point.” Such is our true nature for which 
there is no alternative than either to be (which includes to be¬ 
come) what we are, or not to be or to become at all. Parmenides 
subtle, philosophical poem is something profoundly more than an 
archaeological probing into the dark obscurity of the year 500 or 
450 b.c. It is the immutable truth, the law, so reverenced and so 
cherished by Plato and by Christ. And this Reality the Beatitudes 
teach us cannot be actualized without the ethical conscience whose 
supreme influence molds, orders, and fructifies all the workings of 
our spirit and mind. 

The “poor,” the “mourners,” the “weak,” the “hungering and 
thirsting,” the “merciful,” the “pure in heart,” the “peacemakers,” 
the “persecuted,” contain the condition and the result of blessed¬ 
ness, and are rooted in the essential spiritual necessities, realities, 
and aspirations which it is the demand of our nature to satisfy, 
proclaim, and fulfill. It is not spiritual or material poverty that is 
acclaimed. It is moral consciousness; it is the recognition that a 
turning with all our heart and soul in the direction of the Good, in 
the direction of God, will bestow true well-being not to be meas¬ 
ured in terms of practical goods or to be obtained by them, not to 
be accomplished through self-seeking and self-sufficiency but to 
be realized through the ethical, not the theoretical, ideal. “Bv their 
fruits shall ye know them.” No more precious hope can we cherish 
than that we may each rise to that height which will reflect in our 
deeds the moral content of our thoughts. 

We are all “mourners.” We are unable to escape from the an¬ 
guish of pain, of disillusionment, of loss, of evil. The messianic 
hope contained the promise that comfort and consolation would 
one day be the experience of mankind on earth. “And ye shall wipe 
away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no more; 
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neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: 
the first things are passed away.” 3 But here there is more than a 
merely eschatological meaning. We are confronted with the neces¬ 
sity and inevitability of suffering, of that abyss of pain which 
finally chastens and enriches and through which we receive an en¬ 
larged and heightened consciousness of the meaning and purpose 
of existence. When Kant declared that only through suffering can 
we attain knowledge, he was but repeating the Beatitude in an¬ 
other form. The ethical ideal is a humanity redeemed through the 
experience of pain and consciousness, to such a degree that human 
society is reborn and reestablished. For this is the meaning of the 
"Kingdom of God.” Only when we have the courage to admit that 
"the field is the world” 1 and to plow it with our moral conscience 
shall we be worths' to sit doxs n svith Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Only then shall sse refuse the Cartesian demand for "proof” of the 
existence of God. For the God of Descartes is not experienced by 
the heart but is a God demonstrated in an act of intellectual intui¬ 
tion or reason. Rather must sve turn to Pascal s God, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of salvation, of prayer and of 
race. It is by grossing up in fullness, stretching toss'ard the Good 
sshich is the head of the ss hole bods that sve shall be perfected in 

the perfection of its members. 

The greatness of man constituted the classical ideal. The good¬ 
ness of God constitutes the moral ideal. And the aim is not the 
perfection ot the object and the ssork sse produce but the peifec- 
tion of oursels es as agents, or the use ss e freely make of oui facul¬ 
ties. For the end is not some particular secondary achievement, 
but our oss u absolute good, the supreme cause of our being. Only 
the beatific and deifying vision of the divine essence can define for 
us the meaning of morality, a morality ss hich cannot be completely 
discerned bs means of reason alone but requires i es'elation to com 

plete and elevate it. 

The "meek” svho are declared blessed banish arrogance and 
pride and lis t* in submission to the Good. They are indispensable 
members of society; they are not ends in themselves, isolated 
atomic substances svithout doors and svithout svindows, unrelated 
to their fellosvmen or to themselves. They are dedicated to the 
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power and the will that governs history. Thev accept the prophetic- 
messianic hope which anticipates the revelation and fulfillment of 
history through the establishment of the sovereignty of God. Thus 
the meaning of history is included in the meaning of life itself. At 
the same time, however, thev assume implicitly that the meaning 
and the end of life transcend the meaning and the end of history. 
It is as though eternity had plunged into time in a meta-historical 
reality. 


But since each human life is perpetually in a state of existence 
which history itself is unable completely to resolve or to fulfill, 
only mercy and grace which transcend historv are capable of over¬ 
coming the contradiction between our infinite obligation and our 
finite power. This constitutes our relation to the eternal. And in 


the light of this, humility is required of us, for the growth of the 
Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of the Good, is gradual and the 
appeasing of the intense spiritual longing signified bv the per¬ 
petual hunger and the perpetual thirst after righteousness is the 

reward of the “meek,” even as we are each rewarded according to 
our works. 7 


It is just this suprahistorical eternity which history implies. It is 
just our capacity to transcend the temporal sequence of events 
through grace, although we are submerged in them, that endows 
history with a moral dimension. The ultimate question is not the 
way in which the righteous can declare their supremacy over the 
unrighteous, but rather in what way the evil that is inherent in all 
good and the very unrighteousness of the righteous can be con¬ 
quered. The eternally divine substance which overcomes evil does 
not consist in some undifferentiated eternity which obliterates, by 
obliterating history, the good and the evil of history itself. It con- 
sists in the infinity of mercy and of grace revealing themselves in 
the finiteness of our existence, so that through our finitude and 
through our history we may experience the depth and the height 
of our limitations and yet of our redemption. 

Righteousness and mercy are correlative, since one cannot exist 
without the other. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
Jove mercy, and to walk humbly with thv God?” 8 But our sad 

7 Matt. 16:27. 

8 Mic. 6:8. 
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defect in all the finite manifestations of our deeds is that we are 
unable fully to perpetrate the good which it is our intention to 
perform. "For the will is present with me: but how to perform that 
which is good I find not.” 3 We seem incapable, nay, impotent, to 
conform our actions to the demands of our essential being, as we 
envisage it with our spiritual and moral eye in contemplation. For 
we exist in freedom in such a way that we cannot actualize our¬ 
selves within ourselves. Therefore we can only achieve the cathar¬ 
sis of self-realization through the relationship of agape—of love 
with and for others—since through this mutual relationship we can 
at least know our essence. We cannot know it, solitary and alone, 
however heroic and glorious may be our courage, in isolated con¬ 
templation of the cosmos, in spite of the universe being that am- 
plissima domus extolled by Bovillus. Our reality is a powerful 
realitv and although Kant bowed his head in awe and humility in 
the face of the cosmic grandeur of the starry firmament, Pascal, 
with deeper intuition, acknowledged unreluctantly and with a 
penetration unsurpassed the dual infinities, the infinitely great and 
the infinitelv small, and surrendered to his finiteness with the im¬ 


mortal phrase: '7c silence cternel dc ccs cspaccs infinis rncffraie .” 
This is not the attitude of stoicism. It is the final acceptance of our 
homelessness in the infinite, and of our undying need of a mean¬ 
ingful relationship, a tri-dimensional relationship, between our¬ 
selves and the universe and each other, a relationship which can 

only be experienced and fulfilled through love. 

Love is the law of our being, los e which springs from our innei 
central self, where all feeling, all thought, and all action ha\ e their 
fountainhead. This is the source of our pureness of heart and of 
our commitment to the Good, body and soul, whereby we can then 
“see God,” face to face and not through a mirror darkly. This is 
how wo can escape self-love with which we are constantly threat¬ 
ened. This is the wav our preoccupation, nay, our anthropomorphic 
obsession with ourselves can be shattered or, as St. Paul says, cru¬ 
cified." Love breaks through our finiteness and conquers it by 
permitting us to confront the power and holiness of the Good, of 
God, and we are pervaded by the luminous presence and con¬ 
sciousness of the genuine source and center of all life. Our ability 
to judge ourselves from the height of moral consciousness is the 


Homans 7: IS. 
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dynamic evidence of our goodness which possesses final justifica¬ 
tion. “I know nothing by myself; yet am I hereby justified; but he 
that judgeth me is the Lord.” 10 

This experience is the wisdom which constitutes the fruit of 


grace; it is the ultimate consciousness capable of bridging the 
chasm between our imperfection and incompleteness and our par¬ 
ticipation in transcendent Goodness. Dedication to such experience 
enables us to reconcile reason and faith, not bv the suppression of 


reason but by cherishing that within us which sanctifies reason. By 


anticipating eternity through faith, we refuse to destroy that eter¬ 
nal element in our spirit which is the reflection of the image of the 
Good and to which we are entitled bv our nature. 


For while everything surrounding us is perpetually changing 
and perpetually dying, at the same time there is that ever-present 
living power that remains immutable, that integrates, that creates, 
dissolves, and then recreates. Peace and harmonv, the beatific at¬ 
tributes of the Good, are the fruits of that final revelation which 
induces in us both the fear of judgment and the hope of mercy in 
such a way that our anguish evokes repentance, our repentance 
engenders hope, our hope restores faith which permits us to recog¬ 
nize life persisting in the midst of death, truth in the midst of un¬ 
truth, light in the midst of darkness, and love in the midst of hate. 
Then we become the peacemakers who are called “the sons of 
God. This sonship designates our moral resemblance to the divine 
image, and defines the fundamental problem of ethics-the prob¬ 
lem of the final end of man. It teaches us that inner peace, peace 
with ourselves and peace with each other, has its source in the 
moral life in all its entirety, which in turn depends upon the tend¬ 
ency in us toward our sovereign good, and that the object of this 
good is God whom we love for himself since he is our final end. “He 
is that which is willed and which is loved for itself alone and not 
for anything beyond.” » It teaches us that we may not invest with 
a sacred character the science of phenomena since even Auguste 
Comte warned us that such positive science , science without" wis¬ 
dom, is unable to effectuate order and meaning in any realm of 
human experience. Such positive science by subdividing man exe- 


10 I Cor. 4:4. 
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cutes him through engendering brokenness and strife. And only 
wholeness can give birth to peace. 

Mere is the norm of morality—the unity and equality of all men. 
"Neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but 
faith which worketh by love. 1_ Here we again meet the meaning 
of incarnation in all its mvsterv, of the rebirth of the new creature 

0 * * 

Such a concept of man and the universe is portrayed bv the cross 

with its tension and extension, its verticalitv defined bv the finite- 

* * 

ness of space and the finiteness of man while its horizontalitv con- 

✓ 

sists in tlie finiteness of time from the beginning of creation and 

promising redemption and rebirth through crucifixion and death. 

The old hostilities, the old relationships, have been dissolved. The 

world and we are “crucified." The former differences have been 

annulled. We are redeemed. We are brothers to one another. And 

out of this well-spring, the love for our neighbor flows, and we 

confront the meaning of God, even as we learn in the Scriptures 

"Do unto others as sou would base others do unto you, for I am 

* 0 

the Lord." For without this no change, however revolutionary, in 
man or soeietv can avail us of anv good, nor can we see God. 

- „ O 7 

Through free will and grace we can experience the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This is the implicit affirmation in the Thomistie metaphor 
of the light of the sun and the seeing of the eve. The analogy re- 

“ Or O- 

furring to grace consists in the liiiht which is refracted from the 

o o o 

sun and without which we would be utterly unable to see. While 

r 

the analogs' to action and its necessity consists in the words: “He 
who has turned his eves awav from the light of the sun pre- 

r r V. ^ 

pares himself to receive the light of the sun by turning his eves 
thither." " Here is postulated the indispensability of action, action 
which recognizes that the true source of rights and of blessedness 

C’ 

is the moral conscience, and not an ulterior end. Even though we 
arc persecuted in our actions, it it be for righteousness sake, ouis 
will be the Kingdom of Heaven. Krishna teaches us that “action 
alone is thine. Leave thou the fruit severely alone." “Action is the 
duly. Fruit is the right.” " In so far as religion is the core of life, 
the ethical conscience rests on religious truth but does not deri\e 
Irom some external source. Rather it has its origin in the di\ initx 


1 ' C..I. r.:(i. 

'•> St. Thomas A .11 lii i;»s. Trcotm- <>/i ( .’rare. uw - iirl - 

1 ‘ Mahatma (iaiulhi. 
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in man himself, in the need of God for man commensurate with 
the need of man for God. In this lies the absolutism of morality in 
spite of its paradoxical relativism evinced in our action. 


From the beginning of life to its very end we are plunged in the 
paradox: that grace consummates and yet refutes nature; that the 
moral conscience defines what we ought to be and yet what we 
cannot be; that justice and mercy can and cannot be reconciled; 
that the fulfillment of the human person and the fulfillment of 
society often oppose each other; that freedom and security can¬ 
not be experienced completely except in principle, yet they are 
the source of action issuing from our will and need for both; that 
truth itself is subservient to the paradox of grace—we possess it and 
vet we do not possess it and the recognition of those truths which 
we ourselves do not profess is a manifestation of mercy and grace 
in history; that our fidelity to truth implies a faith in the possibility 
of its actualization while the respect for other truths mitigates the 
absolutism of our own; and finally that the demand for justice and 
the plea for mercy which constitute the meaning of the Kingdom 
of God within us can be divested of their paradoxical attributes 
only through our surrender to and consecration of perfect love, for 
love is the supreme law of our nature and brotherhood the basic 
postulate of society. “Love is the fulfilling of the law since it con¬ 
sists in the spontaneous energy of the soul.” It renews and trans¬ 
forms. Love is the primal and central core of ethics, the virtue out 
of which all others ripen. Love is moral completeness and faith 
without love has no basis in reality. Growth in moral consciousness 
is the evidence of love and of its original vitality. For we are not 
things to be acted upon, but free spirits to be transformed through 
the inwardness of conscience reflecting love. 

But this law of growth has a tragic nature. Whether it is the 
growth of a human soul or the growth of a living cell, of man or 
of history, we are confronted with fulfillment and sacrifice, with 
increase and decrease, with enrichment and diminution. Decision 
is necessary for growth and every decision excludes certain poten¬ 
tial realities. But since these unactualized realities are part of us, 
they possess a right and a command of their own. They must 
avenge themselves for their exclusion from existence. They may 
perish and with them all the potential powers of their existence 
and creativity. Or they may not perish but remain unquickened 
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within us, repressed, lurking, ominous, swift to invade in some dis¬ 
guised form our life process, not as a dynamic, creative power but 
as a necrotic, pathological force. If the diminishing and the preda¬ 
tory processes co-mingle, atrophy and death in every category of 
life inevitably ensue. But if we possess the maturity and the wis¬ 
dom to accept the necessity of decision, the inalienable right and 
demand of our freedom and autonomy, then in spite of its tragedy, 
its exclusiveness, the law of growth endows us with greatness and 
a new moral dimension. 

In other words we possess conscience, a knowing with oneself, 
a being witness of oneself, as the Greek word syncidcnai reveals. 
We look into ourselves. We are able to accuse, to convict, or to 
condone. Seneca and Cicero define the ethical conscience as a trial 
of oneself , either in defense or in accusation. 


O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! . . . 

What! do I fear mvself? There’s none else bv. 

Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am. 

Then flv. What, from mvself? Great reason whv, 

* * * 

Lest I revenge. What, myself upon myself? 

Alack, I love mvself. Wherefore? For any good 

That I mvself have done unto mvself? 

* * 

O, no! alas, I rather hate myself. . . . 

Mv conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

. . . crving all. Guilty! guilty. 


And here in Shakespeare's King Richard III, we find a convinc¬ 
ing affirmation of the interdependency of ourselves with our con¬ 
science, of what is with what ought to be. So we see that conscience 
is not a particular attribute of Judaism or Christianity but inheies 
in the nature of humanity itself. Conscience does not reveal the 
law. It rather denounces those who have betrayed the law, the 

natural law. 

Rut again wo art' deep in the abvss of contradiction. We demand 
new birth, but we live an ancient lie; we demand a new heart, but 
the old is corroded with deceit; we demand a new covenant, but 
we ignore the* immutable truth in the primordial one; we demand 
a new heaven and a new* earth but we are still in the desert of 
moral and spiritual atrophy; we demand the results of blessed- 
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ness, but we abrogate its conditions; and we acknowledge the 
absolutism of our conscience, but we bow to relativism in our 
action. Are we condemned to perform this macabre dance between 
essence and existence, between the Ding an Sich and the £tre pour 
rnoi, between meaning and function, between the infinite and the 
finite? Or can we reconcile the dichotomy? And if we can, how 
can we? How can we experience the reconciliation, the overcom- 
ing of evil in which this very separation consists? How can we 
know the significant, as St. Paul did on the road to Damascus with 
the moral effect of a spiritual reality of which the fullness becomes 
ever more luminous and beautiful? And how can we know the 
certainty and truth of what we experience? 

Only through love. And this is the effulgent meaning pervading 
the Beatitudes: Love is the only absolute which is invulnerable 
and immutable. Love is the paradox of ultimate revelation, recon¬ 
ciling the absolute and the relative. Love is the finality of existence 
since it is the ground of being. There is total fulfillment of law in 
the law of love since its absolutism is perpetually demonstrated in 
its actuality. Love is the only certainty. It is what we experience as 
something sure —what Marcus Aurelius termed semper aliquid 
certi proponendum est. It is the reward of our quest, a quest which 
means not a flight from reality but into reality, into meaning and 
harmony with the lux perpetua, the Father of" Lights in whom, as 
we see in the Nicene Creed, there is neither change nor shadow of 
turning. And this certainty and this coherence bestow power and 
life, as Spinoza and other religious leaders have eminently taught 

US • 

Only through love can we pass from time to eternity, from the 
prison of the self to the freedom of the self. Only through love can 
we be certain that the evil in us, even though it pervades our en- 
hre being, can never reduce to putrefaction the divine substance 
still within us in all its purity and perfection. Only through love 
can we bear the evidence of its eternal origin on our face, as the 
countenance of Moses was illuminated when he descended from 
the mountain with the Tables of the Law, evoking a new con¬ 
science in mankind and in history. Only through love can we per- 
form creative action through the courage rooted in our being and 
through the blessedness which love bestows. Only through love 
can we find meaning even in failure. ' 
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The nature of love is not primarily emotional. It is ontological. 
Our being demands love as it demands freedom. Love unites that 
which is separated, it consecrates individualization and participa¬ 
tion. Plato was right when he declared that "no city ever can be 
happy unless its outlines have been drawn by draughtsmen making 
use of the divine pattern’ 15 —that of the City of God which is in 
heaven and within us and which is revealed through love. Love 
cannot grow old; it overcomes guilt; it removes curse; it lives even 
in the darkness of our spirit and in the injustice of history; it ever¬ 
lastingly bends itself toward new creation, new moral conscious¬ 
ness, new responsibility; it fills life with meaning, and is the re¬ 
sponse to prayer. He who experiences the reality of love can truly 
say with the exilic prophet: 


Thus says the Lord 

Who made a way through the sea 
A path through mighty waters. 

Remember not the former things 
Neither consider the things of old. 

Behold I am doing a new thing. 
Even now it is springing to light. 
Do vou not perceive it? 

A wav will I make in the wilderness 
And rivers in the desert! 16 


1% Republic, 499, 500. 
Isaiah V:16. IS, 19. 
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